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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

The  first  Uniyersity  of  Chicago  closed  its  woi^k  in  1886.  Within  a  few 
months  thereafter  Mr.  Join  D.  Rockefeller  took  into  consid^ation  the  found- 
ing of  a  new  institution  of  learning  in  that  city.  In  the  fall  of  1888  he  con- 
ferred with  Professor  Williun  R.  Harper  in  regard  to  it,  and  finally  entered 
into  communication  on  the  subject  with  Rev.  F.  T.  Gates,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Baptist  Education  Society.  In  December,  1888,  Mr.  Gates  brought 
the  matter  before  the  Board  of  the  Society,  which  approved  the  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  well-equipped  institution  in  Chicago,  and  instructed  the  Secretary  to  use 
every  means  in  his  pow^  to  originate  and  encourage  such  a  movement.  Being 
also  encouraged  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Gates  henceforth  gave  himself,  with 
untiring  devotion,  to  the  work  of  founding  the  University  of  Chicago. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  tke  Education  Society,  held  in  Boston  in  May, 
1889,  the  Society  formally  resolved  ''to  take  immediate  steps  toward  the  found- 
ing of  a  well-equipped  college  in  the  City  of  Chicago."  To  make  it  possible  to 
carry  out  this  purpose,  Mr.  Rockefeller  at  once  made  a  subscription  of  $600,000 
toward  an  endowment  fund,  conditioned  on  the  pledging  of  $400,000  before 
June  1,  1890. 

Immediately  following  the  action  in  Boston,  and  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
Rodcefeller's  subscription,  early  in  June,  1889,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago, 
and  a  College  Committee  of  thirty-six  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the 
Society  in  the  effort  to  meet  the  conditions  proposed.  This  committee  appointed 
Rev.  T.  W.  Goodspeed  to  assist  Mr.  Gates  in  raising  the  $400,000  required. 
They  accomplished  the  work,  and  in  addition  secured  from  Mr.  Marshall  Fieki, 
of  Chicago,  a  block  and  a  half  of  ground,  valued  at  $125«000,  as  a  site  for  the  new 
institution.  Two  and  a  half  additional  blocks  were  afterward  purchased  for 
$282,600,  thus  providing  a  site  of  four  blocks,  or  about  twenty-four  acres.  The 
streets  running  through  this  tract  were  vacated  by  the  City  Council,  making  the 
University's  land  one  imbroken  piece,  two  blocks  long  and  two  blocks  wide.  In 
1898,  by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Field,  two  more  blocks  were 
added  to  the  campus,  at  a  cost  of  $335,000.  Later  between  seven  and  eight 
additional  blocks  were  added  to  these  six.  The  land  lies  between  the  two  great 
south  parks  of  Chicago — ^Washington  and  Jackson — and  fronts  south  on  the 
Midway  Plaisance,  which  is  itself  a  park  connecting  the  other  two.  The  Univer- 
sity now  owns,  induding  the  grounds  of  Yerkes  Observatory,  at  Williams  Bay, 
Wis.,  about  165  acres  reserved  for  educational  purposes. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Education  Society  in  May,  1890,  was  held  in 
Chicago,  and  the  Board  of  the  Society  adopted  articles  of  incorporation  and  a 
charter  for  the  new  institution.  On  September  10  of  the  same  year  the  Univer- 
sity was  incorporated  with  the  following  Trustees:  E.  Nelson  Blake,  first  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  Ekiward  Goodman,  Hermann  H.  Kohlsaat,  George  C.  Walker, 
William  R.  Harper,  Andrew  MacLeish,  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  Henry  A.  Rust, 
Alonso  K.  Parker,  Joseph  M.  Bailey,  Charles  C.  Bowen,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson, 
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Frederick  A.  Smith,  George  A.  Pillsbury,  Ferdinand  W.  Peck,  Daniel  L.  Shor^, 
Francis  E.  Hinckley,  John  W.  Midgley,  Eli  B.  Fel8eni;hal,  Elmer  L.  Corthell, 
Charles  W.  Needham. 

The  incorporators  named  in  the  charter  were  John  D.  Rockefeller,  E.  Nelson 
Blake,  Marshall  Field,  Fred  T.  Gates,  Francis  E.  Hinckley,  and  Thomas  W. 
Goodspeed.  The  name  of  the  corporation  in  law,  is  '"I^  UNiYSBsnT  ov 
CmcAOO."  In  recognition  of  the  peculiar  relation  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  the 
institution,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  enacted  thai  on  the  seal  and  all  official 
publications  of  the  Uniyersity  the  title  shall  read:  'The  Uniyersity  of  Chicago, 
founded  by  John  D.  Rockefeller." 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  after  its  incorporation  in  September, 

1890,  Professor  William  Rainey  Harper,  of  Yale  University,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent; and  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  July  1,  1891.  Before  Professor 
Harper  accepted  the  presidency,  the  scope  of  the  institution  had  been  greatly 
enlarged.  I^fessor  Harper  felt  that  it  should  be  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  a 
university,  and  Mr.  Rockefeller;  agreeing  with  this  view,  in  September,  1890, 
added  $1,000,000  to  his  former  subscription.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this 
second  subscription,  the  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary  was  removed  from 
Morgan  Park  to  the  University  site,  as  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University,  an 
Academy  of  the  University  was  established  at  Morgan  Park,  and  $100,000  of  the 
amoimt  of  the  subscription  was  devoted  to  the  erection  of  dormitories  for  the 
Divinity  School  on  the  grounds  of  the  University. 

On  July  11,  1891,  the  executors  and  trustees  of  the  estate  of  William  B. 
Ogden  designated  to  the  University  70  per  cent  of  that  portion  of  the  estate 
devoted  by  will  to  benevolent  purposes.  More  than  half  a  million  dollars  has 
been  realized  from  this  designation  for  "The  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science 
of  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago.'' 

The  University  began  the  erection  of  its  first  buildings  on  November  26, 

1891.  The  doors  of  the  University  were  opened  to  students  and  the  work  of 
instruction  began  October  1,  1892.  The  only  buiklings  then  ready  for  occu- 
pancy were  Cobb  Lecture  Hall  and  the  Graduate  and  Divinity  dormitories. 

In  February,  1892,  Mr.  Rockefeller  made  an  additional  donation  to  the 
Uniyersity  of  "one  thousand  5  per  cent  bonds  of  the  par  value  of  one  million 
dollars,"  for  the  further  endowment  of  instruction.  About  the  same  time  Mr. 
S.  A.  Kent,  of  Chicago,  undertook  to  provide  a  fully  equipped  laboratory  of 
chemistry  for  the  University.  This  building,  the  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory, 
costing  the  donor  $235,000,  was  presented  to  the  University  on  January  1, 
1894. 

In  March,  1892,  Mr.  Marshall  Fiekl  subscribed  $100,000  toward  a  buikling 
and  equipment  fund,  conditioned  on  the  raising  of  $1,000,000  in  ninety  days,  his 
own  gift  and  Mr.  Kent's  donation  being  included  in  that  fund.  The  entire  sum 
was  raised  within  the  specified  time.  This  amount  was  made  up  for  the  most 
part  of  large  sums  designated  for  particular  buildings.  In  addition  to  the  gifts 
of  Mr.  Kent  and  Mr.  Field,  the  following  large  subscriptions  were  made  for  build- 
ings: Silas  B.  Cobb,  $165,000;  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  $200,000;  George  C.  Walker, 
$180,000;  Mrs.  N.  S.  Foster,  $60,000;  Mrs.  Henrietta  Snell,  $50,000;  Mrs. 
Mary  Beecher,  $50,000;  Mrs.  EHsabeth  G.  KeUy,  $50,000. 
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In  1899  and  1900,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Kelly  made  an  additional  contribution  of 
$72,000  for  the  erection  of  Qreen  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  women,  as  a  memorial 
to  her  parents. 

In  January,  1900,  Mrs.  N.  S.  Foster  made  a  new  contribution  of  S20,000, 
for  the  oilargement  of  Nan<Qr  Foster  Hall. 

In  June,  1892,  Mr.  Maitin  A.  Ryerson  was  made  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  has  continued  in  that  position  ever  since. 

In  Deceinber,  1892,  Mr.  Rockefeller  made  a  fourth  subscription  of  "one 
thousand  thousand-dolhu*  5  peat  cent  bonds,"  as  an  additional  endowment. 

Up  to  this  time  very  little  provision  had  been  made  for  the  general  equipment 
of  the  University.  The  need  of  a  large  fund  for  this  purpose  becoming  imperative, 
Martin  A.  Ryerson,  in  February,  1893,  announced  to  the  Board  that  he  would 
give  $100,000  toward  such  a  fund,  on  condition  that  $400,000  more  were  raised. 
This  was  done  during  the  ensuing  fourteen  months.  The  Ryerson  Physical 
Laboratory  was  erected  in  1893-94. 

The  Haskdl  Oriental  Museum  was  erected  in  1895-96,  Mrs.  Caroline  E. 
Haskell  having  given  $100,000  for  that  purpose. 

December  14,  1895,  Miss  Helen  Culver,  of  Chicago,  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity property  valued  at  $1,000,000,  "the  whole  gift  to  be  devoted  to  the 
increase  and  spread  of  knowledge  within  the  field  of  the  biological  sciences." 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  of  the  University  was  built  in  1896-97  at 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  and  is  called  the  Yerkes  Observatory  after  the  donor  of 
the  funds. 

Charles  Hitchcock  Hall  was  erected  in  1901-2,  Mrs.  Hitchcock  having  given 
$200,000  for  this  and  other  piurposes. 

At  the  Convocation  heki  March  19, 1901,  the  President  annoimced  that  the 
Chicago  Institute,  founded  by  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine,  was  to  become  a  School  of 
the  University,  to  be  known  as  the  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Education; 
that  the  South  Side  Academy  was  to  become  one  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  University,  and  that  this  school  and  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School 
would  be  connected  with  the  University  School  of  Education,  the  two  com- 
bined preparatory  schools  to  be  named  the  University  High  School.  The  build- 
ings of  this  School  occupy  the  block  fronting  south  on  the  Midway  Plaisance 
between  Kimbark  and  Kenwood  avenues. 

By  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Blaine  University  College  was  established  in 
1898  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  others  imable  to  attend  the  University. 
Instruction  has  been  given  in  the  central  part  of  the  city.  The  enrolment  for 
1914-15  was  1,212. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1901-2  the  University  instituted 
instruction  in  the  first  two  years  of  a  Medical  Course.  A  Medical  Faculty 
was  appointed,  and  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  of  Rush  Medical 
College  were  transferred  to  the  University. 

The  University  was  enabled  to  erect  the  Tower  Group  through  the  liberality 
of  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Treasurer  of  the  University  from  its  inception,  John 
J.  Mitdiell,  Leon  Mandel,  John  D.  Rock^eller,  Harold  F.  McCormiok,  and 
through  the  interest  of  the  executors  of  the  Joseph  Reynolds  estate.  The 
buildings  composing  it  were  erected  in  1902-3. 
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The  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gymnasium  was  built  at  the  same  time,  it 
being  made  possible  through  large  gifts  from  Mr.  A.  G.  Bartlett. 

In  the  spring  of  1902  the  Board  of  Trustees  determined  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Law  School,  and  the  work  of  instruction  began  in  October,  1902,  the  Law 
Building  being  erected  in  1903-4. 

On  January  10,  1906,  the  University  suffered  an  incalculable  loss  in  the 
death  of  President  William  Rainey  Harper,  who  had  served  through  fourteen 
and  a  half  years.  On  the  death  of  President  Harper,  Harry  Pratt  Judson  was 
appointed  Acting  President  of  the  University,  and  on  February  20,  1907,  he 
was  elected  President. 

Following  President  Harper's  death  a  fund  of  nearly  $900,000  was  con- 
tributed by  twenty-two  hundred  subscribers  for  the  building  of  the  William 
Rainey  Harper  Memorial  Library.  Ground  was  broken  for  the  Library 
January  10,  1910,  four  years  from  the  date  of  President  Harper's  death.  The 
building  was  dedicated  at  the  June  Convocation,  1912. 

In  1912-13  Martin  A.  Ryerson  built  an  addition  to  the  Ryerson  Physical 
Laboratory  at  a  cost  of  $200,000. 

At  the  Convocations  held  on  August  30,  1912,  and  on  Jime  10,  1913, 
President  Judson  announced  gifts  aggregating  $550,000  by  Mr.  Julius  Rosen- 
wald  and  Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes,  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  the 
contribution  of  the  latter,  $300,000,  for  a  social  center  and  gymnasium  for 
women. 

During  the  year  1913,  the  grandstands  and  the  fence  around  the  Athletic 
Field  were  completed  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $200,000.  These  facihties  greatly 
strengthened  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics,  which,  und^ 
the  supervision  of  Professor  A.  A.  Stagg,  has  had  an  important  and  honorable 
part  in  the  history  of  the  University.  During  1914  the  interior  portion  of  the 
grandstands  was  finished,  providing  racquets  and  handball  courts  and  ample 
accommodations  for  the  contestants  in  athletics.  Toward  the  completion  of 
the  grandstands  contributions  were  made  by  Mr.  Harold  F.  McCormick  and 
Mr.  F.  H.  Rawson.  On  October  27, 1914,  the  Board  of  Trustees  voted  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Athletic  Field  to  Stagg  Field. 

On  February  27,  1914,  ground  was  broken  for  the  Classics  Building,  and 
on  March  16,  1914,  for  Julius  Rosenwald  Hall,  a  building  to  be  used  by  the 
Departments  of  Geology  and  Geography.  The  former  building,  costing  about 
$260,000,  was  constructed  from  funds  chiefly  provided  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G. 
Kelly  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Mr.  EQram  Kelly.  Both  buildings  were  com- 
pleted during  the  school  year  1914-16.  In  July,  1914,  the  erection  of  the  Howard 
Taylor  Ricketts  Laboratory,  for  the  use  of  the  Departments  of  Pathology  and 
Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  was  begun.  The  building,  which  cost  more  than 
$56,000,  was  completed  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  It  is  named  in  memory 
of  Assistant  Professor  Ricketts,  of  the  University,  whose  career  was  cut  short  by 
typhus  fever  contracted  during  his  investigation  of  that  disease  in  Mexico. 
Work  was  also  begun  during  1914  on  the  Ida  Noyes  Hall. 

On  December  15,  1914,  the  Board  of  Trustees  authorized  the  afi&liation  of 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  (Congregational)  with  the  University.  After 
the  Autumn  quarter  of  1915  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  seminary  will  come 
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into  afl&liated  relations  with  the  University  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
entered  into  between  the  two  institutions. 

As  is  well  known,  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  been  the  principal  contributor 
to  the  funds  of  the  University.  About  $8,000,000  have  been  contributed  by 
others.  Up  to  January  1,  1906,  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  given  to  the  University 
about  $15,000,000.  Since  that  date,  during  the  administration  of  President 
Judaon,  his  contributions  have  aggregated  nearly  $20,000,000,  or  a  total  of 
almost  $35,000,000.  This  total  includes  what  Mr.  Rockefeller  designated  his 
"final"  gift,  namely  $10,000,000,  made  December  13, 1910,  now  being  paid  in  ten 
equal  annual  instalmoits,  beginning  January  1,  1911.  The  sum  of  at  least 
$1,500,000  of  this  final  gift  is  "to  be  used  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  a 
University  Chapel,"  the  remainder,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  endowment.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  wrote  concerning  the  Chapel:  "As  the  spirit  of  religion  should  pene- 
trate and  control  the  University,  so  that  building  whidi  represents  religion  ought 
to  be  the  central  and  dominant  feature  of  the  University  group  ....  in 
this  way  the  group  of  University  buildings,  with  the  Chapel  centrally  located  and 
dominant  in  its  architecture,  may  proclaim  that  the  University,  in  its  ideal,  is 
dominated  by  the  spirit  of  religion  .  .  .  . "  The  purpose  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  in 
making  this  great  gift,  was  to  establish,  on  permanent  foundations,  the  Univer- 
sity as  now  organized.  In  his  letter  of  gift  he  wrote:  "The  founding  and  sup- 
port of  new  departments,  or  the  development  of  the  varied  and  alluring  fields 
of  applied  science,  including  medicine,  I  leave  to  the  wisdom  of  the  trustees, 
as  funds  may  be  furnished  for  these  purposes  by  other  friends  of  the 
University." 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  in  his  address  at  the  service  on  October  8, 
1913,  commemorating  the  opening  of  the  University  twenty-one  years  ago,  made 
the  following  striking  comparisons:  "The  faculty  at  that  time  numbered  about 
one  hundred;  at  present  it  numbers  about  four  himdred.  Since  that  date  the 
number  of  students  who  have  matriculated,  thus  having  had  courses  at  some 
time  in  the  University,  is  49,941.  The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  during 
the  year  opening  the  first  of  October,  1892,  was  742.  The  nimaber  enrolled  dur- 
ing the  year  closing  June  30,  1913,  was  6,802.  The  number  of  those  who  have 
received  degrees  from  the  University  since  its  opening  is  7,050.  The  groimds 
belonging  to  the  University  in  1892  comprised  about  twenty-five  acres.  The 
present  campus,  including  the  Midway  frontage  on  both  sides,  from  Cottage 
Grove  Avenue  to  Dorchester  Avenue,  is  nearly  one  himdred  acres.  The  buildings 
in  use  on  the  grounds  twenty-one  years  ago  included  Cobb  Hall  and  the  three 
dormitories  adjoining  that  building  on  the  south.  The  University  has  now  about 
forty  buildings.  The  total  of  gifts  paid  in  at  the  opening  amounted  to 
$925,813.08.  The  total  of  gifts  paid  m  at  this  time  amounts  to  $35,086,836.46. 
In  addition  to  that  sums  pledged  and  payable  within  a  short  time  in  the  future 
amount  to  $7,495,000 The  most  vital  assets  of  the  University,  how- 
ever, are  not  found  in  millions  of  endowment,  in  great  buildings,  or  in  extensive 
acreage  of  land,  but  consist  rather  in  the  students,  the  alumni,  the  men  and 
womea  who  are  doing  university  work.  Character  and  intellectual  attainments 
cannot  be  purchased  by  money,  and  are  the  finest  fruitage  of  all  the  work  which 
the  University  has  done  or  will  do." 
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The  annual  enrolment  of  students  has  been  as  follows: 


1892-^ 742 

1808--i 920 

1894-0 1.847 

189&-6 1.816 

1896-7 1,880 

1897-8 2.807 

1898-9 2.969 

1899-1900 8.183 

1900-1 8.620 

1901-2 4.460 

1902-3 4.488 

1903-^ 4.680 


1904-6 4.698 

1906-8 6.079 

1906-7 6.070 

1907-8 6.109 

1908-9 6.669 

1909-10 6.007 

1910-11 6.366 

1911-12 6.606 

1912-13 6.802 

1913-14 7^1 

1914-16 7.781 
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THE  STATUTES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

(Enacted  by  the  Board  of  Truttees) 

1.  The  University  includeB  four  DiyisionB:  the  Schools  and  CoUegeB; 
the  University  Extension;  the  University  Libraries,  Laboratories,  and 
Museums;  the  University  Press. 

2.  The  Schools  and  Colleges  include: 

a)  The  Divinity  School,  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  the 
Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science,  the  School  of  Education,  the  Law  School, 
already  organized;  the  School  of  Medicine,  partly  organized;  the  School  of 
Technology,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  School  of  Music,  to  be  established. 

h)  The  College  of  Arts,  the  College  of  Literature,  the  College  of  Phi- 
losophy, the  College  of  Science,  the  College  of  Education,  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Administration,  and  University  College.  Each  of  these  col- 
leges (with  respect  to  its  work)  is  divided  into  a  Junior  College  and  a  Senior 
College.  The  former  includes  the  first  half  of  the  curriculum,  ordinarily 
known  as  the  work  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes,  and  the  latter  the 
second  half,  ordinarily  known  as  the  work  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes. 

3.  Tfie  UniversUy  Extension  includes  the  Correspondence-Study  De- 
partment and  the  Library  and  Reading  Department.  It  is  the  function 
of  the  Division  to  direct  work  done  by  students  who  are  unable  to  attend 
exercises  held  at  the  University. 

4.  TJie  University  Libraries,  Laboratories,  and  Museums  include  the 
General  Library  and  all  departmental  libraries,  the  General  Museum  and  all 
special  museums,  and  the  Laboratories  of  the  University. 

5.  The  University  Press  includes  the  Manufacturing  Department,  the 
Publication  Department,  the  Retail  Department,  and  the  Mailing  and 
Shipping  Department. 

6.  TJie  President  of  the  University  is  the  executive  head  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  all  its  departments,  exercising  such  supervision  and  direction  as  will 
promote  the  efficiency  of  every  department;  he  is  responsible  for  the  discipline 
of  the  University;  he  presides  at  the  meetings  of  all  Ruling  Bodies  of  the 
University,  and  is  the  official  medium  of  communication  between  the  Facul- 
ties and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  between  the  students  of  the  University 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees;  he  recommends  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  appoint- 
ments to  the  several  Faculties;  he  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  all  measures 
officially  agreed  upon  by  the  Faculties  in  regard  to  matters  committed  to 
them  by  the  Board,  and  such  measures  concerning  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  University  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  enact.  He  makes  an 
annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  work  and  condition  of  the 
University  in  all  its  departments. 

7.  The  University  Chaplain,  in  co-operation  with  the  President,  the  Uni- 
Tersity  Preacher,  and  other  officers,  studies  and  proi>oses  methods  of  promot- 
ing the  spiritual  life  of  the  University,  and  the  harmony  and  efficiency  of  its 
religions  and  benevolent  organizations;  he  also  serves  as  needed  in  religious 
exercises  and  ministers  as  a  pastor. 
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8.  The  University  Recorder  and  Examiner  seryes  as  secretary  of  the 
various  Ruling  Bodies  of  the  University  and  has  charge  of  the  record  of 
courses  taken  by  each  student  and  the  rank  attained  in  them,  of  diplomas, 
certificates  of  work,  and  letters  of  dismissal;  he  also  has  charge  of  the  admis- 
sion of  students  to  all  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University,  under  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Faculties. 

9.  Deans,— Th^  Divinity  School,  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science,  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  the  Ogden  Graduate 
School  of  Science,  the  Law  School,  the  School  of  Education,  the  Board  of 
Medical  Affairs,  the  Senior  Colleges,  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration, the  Junior  Colleges,  and  University  College,  have  at  least  one  Dean. 
There  is  also  a  Dean  of  Women.  Each  Dean  supervises  in  general  the 
administration  of  his  school  or  college,  meeting  personally  the  students  and 
advising  with  them  as  to  their  courses  of  study. 

10.  Directors.— The  University  Libraries,  the  Laboratories,  the  Museums, 
the  School  of  Eiducation,  the  Observatory,  the  Press,  and  the  Department  of 
Physical  Culture  and  Athletics  are  each  under  the  general  charge  of  a 
Director. 

11.  The  Lecturers  and  Teachers  of  the  University  are  classified  as  follows: 
the  Professor,  the  Associate  Professor,  the  Assistant  Prof essor,  the  Instructor, 
the  Associate,  the  Assistant,  and  the  Fellow.  The  tenure  of  office  of 
assistant  professors  is  four  years;  of  instructors,  three  years;  of  associates, 
two  years;  of  assistants  and  fellows,  one  year.  At  the  end  of  the  said  term 
the  connection  with  the  University  of  an  assistant  professor,  instructor,  asso- 
ciate, assistant,  or  fellow,  ceases,  unless  he  be  reappointed.  All  officers  of 
instruction  and  government  are  subject  to  removal  for  inadequate  perform- 
ance of  duty  or  for  misconduct. 

12.  Organization  and  Powers  of  the  University  Ruling  Bodies. 

PREAMBLE 

This  Statate  shall  be  known  as  the  UniTersity  Oovernment  Statute,  and  it  may  be 
amended  under  that  title.  It  is  referred  to  herein  as  "  this  Statate,*'  and  the  references 
herein  to  articles  and  sections  designate  the  diTisions  of  this  Statute. 

All  adrisory,  legisIatiTe,  and  administrative  powers  in  the  UniTersity  concerning  its 
eoUegiate,  graduate,  and  professional  work,  except  those  Tested  in  the  President  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  shall  be  exercised  by,  or  under  the  authority  of,  the  Ruling  Bodies  speci- 
fied in  this  Statute,  according  to  their  reepeotiTe  Jurisdictions  as  herein  defined. 

ARTICLE  I 

THB  UNIVBB8ITT  BULDIO  BODIBS 

The  UniTersity  Ruling  Bodies  shall  consist  of : 
The  University  Senate. 
The  General  AdministratiTe  Board. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  and  of  the  Ogden  Graduate 
School  of  Science. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Law  School. 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Education. 

The  UniTersity  Boards. 

The  UniTersity  Congregation. 
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ARnCLB  II 

PSOVI8ION8  OOMKOM  TO  BBVSBAIi  mULXlfO  BODXU 

SiCTiON  1.    ConttUution,— 

a)  All  penoDB,  other  than  lecturers,  aboTe  the  rank  of  assistant,  who  are  appointed 
for  at  least  one  year  and  substantially  half  of  whose  work,  for  the  enrrent  year  is  in  a  par- 
tienlar  School  or  College,  shall  be  members  of  its  Faculty. 

6)  Assistants  who  are  appointed  for  at  least  one  year  to  ffiTe  instruction  in  a  particular 
School  or  College  may  attend  the  meetings  and  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  its  Faculty, 
but  shall  not  Tote. 

c)  Tacancies  in  the  places  of  ex-oj/lcto  repreaentatiTes  in  any  Ruling  Body  or  BxeoutiTC 
Board  may  be  temporarily  filled  by  persons  appointed  by  the  President. 

d)  The  President  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  and  the  Recorder  the  secretary  of  each 
Ruling  Body. 

Sso.  2.  JurUdiction  and  Powers.— Each  Faculty  shall  hare  general  legislative  and 
administratiTe  power  over  all  matters  pertaining  to  its  own  meetings,  and  to  the  admission 
requirements,  curricula,  instruction,  examinations,  grading,  and  degrees  in  its  own  Schools 
or  Colleges.  These  powers  of  each  Faculty  shall  be  ezclusiTC  and  final,  except  as  otherwise 
specified  in  this  Statute. 

a)  Any  action  of  a  Faculty  that  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate  seriously  affects  the 
general  interests  of  the  UniTcrsity  may  be  disapproved  by  the  Senate,  in  which  case  it  shall 
become  ineffective.  Such  disapproval  shall  require  a  two>thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  present,  and  must  include  the  concurrence  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  members  in 
residence. 

5)  Any  action  of  a  Faculty  that  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate  seriously  affects  the 
interests  of  another  Faculty  may,  upon  the  protest  of  the  Faculty  concerned,  be  altered  or 
reversed  by  the  Senate. 

o)  Any  action  of  a  Faculty,  chiefly  administrative  in  character,  that  substantially 
affecto  either  the  intoresta  of  another  Faculty  or  the  general  administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity, may  be  altered  or  reversed  by  the  Senate,  or  by  the  General  Board. 

d)  Each  Faculty  concerned  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  by  the  Senate  or 
General  Board,  through  repreaentatiTes  appointed  by  it  for  that  purpose,  before  final  action 
is  taken  by  the  Senate  or  General  Board  under  a),  5),  or  c),  preceding.  The  operation  of 
Faculty  actions  may,  however,  be  suspended  meanwhile,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Senate  or 
General  Board. 

e)  Questions  of  Jurisdiction  arising  under  this  Statute  between  a  Faculty  and  the 
Senate,  or  a  Faculty  and  the  General  Board,  shall  be  determined  by  the  President. 

Sbo.  3.  Bxeeutive  Boordt.— Any  Faculty  or  any  group  of  Faculties  associated  for 
administratiTe  purposes  may  establish  ExecutiTC  Boards  (not  elsewhere  provided  for  in 
this  Statute)  empowered  to  carry  into  effect  such  enactmento  as  their  respective  Faculties 
may  designate.  Special  Boards  may  be  established  for  special  functions.  The  members  of 
these  Boards  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  nomination  of  the 
President,  and  the  number  of  members  of  each  shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by 
their  Faculties.  The  President  shall  be  chairman  and  the  Recorder  the  secretary  of  each 
Board.  These  Boards  shall  report  all  actions  to  their  respective  Faculties,  which  retain 
all  legislative  power  and  may  alter  or  reverse  such  actions  and  prescribe  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  respective  Boards.  Any  Board  may  make  recommendations  to  ita  Faculty 
for  legislation. 

ARTICLE  ni 

TBM  UKIVBB8ITT  8BMATB 

Sbotioh  1.  OontHtution.— The  Senate  shall  eonsist  of  the  President  and  all  professors 
of  full  rank  in  the  University. 

Sbo.  2.    JurudicUon  and  Poioert.— 

a)  The  Senate  shall  have  general  legislatiTC  and  administrative  power  overall  matters 
not  specifically  reserved  to  a  Faculty  by  this  Statute. 

6)  In  regard  to  matters  specifically  reserved  to  a  Faculty  the  Senate  shall  have  the 
jurisdiction  specified  in  Art.  11,  sec.  2,  a),  5),  e),  and  d). 

c)  The  Senate  may  make  recommendations  to  any  Faculty  concerning  matters  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter. 

d)  The  Senate  may  alter  or  rcTcrse  actions  of  the  General  Board  or  of  any  University 
Board,  and  may  prescribe  rules  for  their  government. 
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«)  The  Senate  shall  determine  all  qaestions  of  jnrisdiotion  arising  under  this  Statute 
between  Rnling  Bodies,  except  those  qaestions  specified  in  Art.  II,  sec.  2,  e). 
/)  The  Senate  shall  determine  all  matters  pertaining  to  its  own  meetings. 

AETICLK  IV 

THB  OBNEBAI*  ADMINIBTRATiyB  BOABD 

Sbotion  1.    CkmttitvHon,— The  General  Board  shall  consist  of: 

a)  The  President,  the  Recorder,  and  the  Chaplain. 

b)  The  Dean  of  the  Facolties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  the  Deans  of  all  Schools 
and  Colleges  whose  Faculties  are  constituted  by  this  Statute,  the  Deans  of  the  Senior  and 
Junior  Colleges,  the  Dean  of  Medical  Students,  the  Director  of  University  Extension,  the 
Dean  of  Women,  and  the  University  Examiners. 

Sbo.  2.  Juritdiction  and  Potoert.— The  Qeneral  Board  shall  have  power,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Senate : 

a)  To  act  in  regard  to  edl  matters  chiefly  administrative  in  character  not  specifically 
reserved  to  a  Faculty  by  this  Statute. 

b)  To  act  in  regard  to  matters  specifically  reserved  to  a  Faculty,  with  the  jurisdiction 
specified  in  Art.  11,  sec.  2,  c)  and  d). 

o)  To  alter  or  reverse  the  action  of  any  University  Board  in  any  matter  chiefly  admin- 
istrative in  character. 

d)  To  determine  all  matters  pertaining  to  its  own  meetings. 

ARTICLE  V 

THB  FAOTTLTT  OF  THB  COLLBOB8  OF  ARTS,  LITBBATUBB,  AND  BOIBNOB 

Sbotion  1.    ComtitutUm,— The  Faculty  shall  consist  of: 

a)  The  President. 

b)  The  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  the  Dean  of  the  Senior 
Colleges,  the  Deans  of  and  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  the  Dean  of  Women,  the  Departmental  Ex- 
aminers, and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Lecture-Study  and  Correspondence-Study  Departments. 

o)  The  Heads,  Acting  Heads,  and  Chairmen  of  Departments  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science. 

d)  Officers  of  instruction  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  as  defined 
under  Art.  II,  sec.l,  a). 

e)  The  Dean  and  one  representative  from  each  professional  Faculty  (Divinity,  Law, 
Education)  appointed  annually  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  nomination  of  the  President. 

Sbo.  2.  JurUdiction  and  Fowert.— The  Faculty  shall  have  control  of  the  work  in  the 
Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  of  recommending  candidates  for  the  title  of 
Associate  and  for  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  and  S.B.,  with  the  Jurisdiction  and  powers 
defined  in  Art.  11,  sees.  2  and  8.  It  shall  also  have  control  over  all  student-activities  admin- 
istered by  the  Boards  eonstiiuted  in  sec.  3,  following. 

Sbo.  3.   Collbob  Exbcutivb  Boabds.— 

a)  A  Board  of  the  Junior  Cottegea  shedl  be  constituted  as  follows :  The  President,  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculties,  the  Deans  of  and  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Conmieroe  and  Administration,  the  Dean  ofi  Women,  the  Departmental  Examiners,  and 
such  number  of  appointive  members  as  shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Faculty.    The  Board  shall  have  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Junior  Colleges. 

b)  A  Board  of  the  Senior  Colleges  shall  be  constituted  as  follows :  The  President,  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculties,  the  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration,  the  Deans  of  the  professional  Schools  and  Colleges,  the  Dean  of 
Medical  Students,  the  Dean  of  Women,  the  Examiners  for  Colleges,  and  such  number  of 
appointive  members  as  shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Faculty.  The  Board 
shall  have  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Senior  Colleges. 

o)  A  Board  of  Admieeione  shall  be  constituted  as  follows :  The  President,  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculties,  the  Deans  of  the  Senior  and  Junior  Colleges,  the  Departmental  Examiners, 
and  such  number  of  appointive  members  as  shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Faculty.  The  Board  shall  have  charge  of  the  admission  of  students  to  the  Colleges  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science. 

d)  A  Board  of  Phy§ieal  Cfulture  and  Athletics  shedl  be  constituted  as  follows :  The 
President,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties,  the  Deans  of  the  Senior  and  Junior  Colleges,  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics,  two  instructors  (one  of  them 
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in  ebarge  of  Pbyiieal  Gnltnre  for  women)  appointed  from  that  Department,  the  Unirenity 
Physician,  a  Dean  of  Women,  one  representatiTe  of  the  Alnmni  of  the  Unirersity  choeen 
annually  nnder  regulations  prescribed  by  tlie  Board,  and  such  number  of  appointire  mem- 
bers as  shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Faculty.  All  of  these  appointiTC 
members  need  not  belong  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Colleges.  The  Board  shall  have  charge  of 
work  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics. 

a)  A  Board  of  Student  Organixatioru^  PubUcatiom^  and  SxhibiHona  shall  be  consti- 
tuted as  follows:  The  President,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties,  the  Deans  of  the  Senior  and 
Junior  Colleges,  a  Dean  of  Women,  the  Director  of  Music,  the  Director  of  the  UniTersity 
Band,  an  instructor  appointed  from  the  Department  of  Publio  Speaking,  two  faculty  mem- 
bers appointed  from  the  Reynolds  Club  Council,  and  such  number  of  appointiTC  members 
as  shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Faculty.  All  of  these  appointire  members 
need  not  belong  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Colleges.  The  Board  shall  have  general  superrision 
of  all  student  organisations,  publications,  and  exhibitions. 

/)  All  appointive  members  of  these  Boards  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  on  the  nomination  of  the  President. 

g)  The  President  shall  be  the  chairman  and  the  Becorder  the  secretary  of  each  Board. 

h)  £ach  Board  shall  report  all  actions  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Colleges,  which  retains  all 
legislatiTC  power  and  may  alter  or  reverse  such  actions,  and  prescribe  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment  of  all  its  Boards.  Any  Board  may  make  recommendations  to  the  Faculty  for  legis- 
lation. 

ABTICLB  YI 

THB  FAOXTLTZaS  OF  TSB  OBADUATB  SCHOOL  OF  ABT8  AKD  LXTBBATUBa  AND  OF  THX  OODSir 
OBADUATB  BOHOOL  OF  SCIXlfOa 

SiOTioir  1.    OonttUuHon^—The  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  School  shall  consist  of : 

a)  The  President. 

b)  The  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  the  Dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  the  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science, 
the  Dean  of  Women,  and  the  Examiner  for  Colleges. 

e)  The  Heads,  Acting  Heads,  and  Chairmen  of  Departments  In  the  Schools  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science. 

d)  Officers  of  instruction  in  the  Graduate  Schools  as  defined  under  Art.  U,  sec.  1,  a). 

e)  Any  member  of  the  Uniyerslty  under  whose  guidance  and  responsibility  a  disserta- 
tion for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  has  been  completed  in  the  Unirersity  and  finally  accepted  for 
the  degree. 

Sbc.  2.  JuriidieHcn  and  Potoert.— The  Graduate  Faculties  shall  hare  control  of  the 
work  in  the  Graduate  Schools  and  of  recommending  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  A.M., 
8.M.,  and  Ph.D.,  with  the  Jurisdiction  and  powers  defined  in  Art.  II,  sees.  2  and  8.  Unless 
special  meetings  are  separately  called,  the  Graduate  Faculties  meet  and  act  together  as  a 
single  body. 

Sbc.  8.    77^  Separate  Graduate  Facultiet,— 

a)  The  President,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature,  and  members  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  constituted  as  in  sec.  1,  abore, 
substantially  half  of  whose  work  is  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  shall  be 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  that  School.  The  President,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties,  the  Dean 
of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science,  and  members  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  sub- 
stantially half  of  whose  work  is  in  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science,  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  of  that  School. 

b)  Upon  the  call  of  the  President  or  the  Dean  of  its  School,  either  Faculty  may  meet 
separately  to  take  action  concerning  those  matters  mentioned  in  sec.  2,  abore,  that 
affect  its  own  School.  Whenerer  such  separate  action  Is  Inconsistent  with  any  action  of 
the  Graduate  Faculties  meeting  together,  it  shall  not  become  effectire  until  approred  by 
those  Faculties  in  joint  meeting,  or  by  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  YII 

THB  FACULTY  OF  THB  DIVIMITT  BCHOOL 

Saonoir  1.    ConBtUution^—The  Faculty  shall  consist  of : 

a)  The  President. 

b)  The  Dean  of  the  School. 

e)  The  Heads,  Acting  Heads,  and  Chairmen  of  Departments  in  the  School. 

d)  Officers  of  instruction  in  the  Divinity  School  as  defined  under  Art.  II,  sec.  1,  a). 
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Seo.  2.  Jurisdiction  and  Potoers.-^The  Faculty  shall  have  control  of  the  work  in 
the  DiTinity  School,  of  rcoommendin^  candidates  for  the  degree  of  D.B.,  and  of  reconmiend> 
inir  its  students  to  the  Graduate  Faculties  for  admissi<Hi  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's  and 
Doctor's  degrees  and  for  those  degrees,  with  the  Jurisdiction  and  powers  defined  in  Art.  II, 
sees.  2  and  3. 

Sec.  S.  Exitting  Legiilation,—This  Statute,  as  concerns  the  Divinity  School,  is  subject 
to  the  existing  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  governing  the  relations  of  the  Divinity 
Faculty  to  the  University. 

ARTICLE  Vin 

THB  FACULTY  OF  THE  LAW  BOHOOL 

Section  1.    OoniHtuUon.— The  Faculty  shall  consist  of: 

a)  The  President. 

b)  The  Dean  of  the  School. 

c)  Officers  of  instruction  in  the  Law  School  as  defined  under  Art.  II,  sec.  1,  a). 

Sec.  2.  Juritdiction  and  Poioera.^The  Faculty  shall  have  control  of  the  worlc  in  the 
Law  School,  and  of  recommending  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  LL.B.  and  J.D.,  with  the 
Jurisdiction  and  powers  defined  in  Art.  II,  sees.  2  and  3. 

ARTICLE  IX 

THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Section  1.    Constitution,— The  Faculty  shall  consist  of : 

a)  The  President. 

b)  The  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  the 
Deans  of  the  University  High  School,  and  the  Principal  of  the  University  Elementary  SchooL 

c)  Tiie  Heads,  Acting  Heads,  and  Chairmen  of  Departments  in  the  School  of  Education. 

d)  Officers  of  instruction  in  the  College  of  Education  as  defined  under  Art.  II,  sec.  1,  a), 
and  members  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  Colleges  and  Ghraduate  Schools  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science. 

e)  At  least  one  representative  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  from  each 
of  the  groups  recognised  in  the  group  conferences ;  and  at  least  one  representative  each 
from  the  Faculty  of  the  University  High  School  and  from  the  Faculty  of  the  University  Ele- 
mentary School;  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  nomination  of 
the  President. 

Sec.  2.  Jurisdiction  and  Powers.— The  Faculty  shall  have  control  of  the  work  in  the 
College  of  Education  and  of  recommending  candidates  for  the  two-years  certificate  of  the 
College  of  Education  and  for  the  degree  of  Ed.B.,  with  the  Jurisdiction  and  i>owers  defined 
in  Art.  II,  sees.  2  and  3. 

Sec.  3.  Organization,— The  present  internal  organization  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  School  of  Education,  including  the  College  of  Education,  shall  not  be  otherwise  affected 
by  this  Statute. 

ARTICLE  X 

THE  UNITEB8ITY  BOABD8 

Section  1.  List  of  Boards.— To  direct  and  control  the  work  connected  with  the  official 
publications  of  the  University  Press,  the  management  of  libraries,  laboratories,  and  muse- 
ums, medical  affairs,  university  extension,  university  relations,  religious  activities,  student 
employment,  and  the  recommendation  of  teachers,  there  shall  be  the  following  University 
Boards : 

The  Board  of  the  University  Press.  The  Board  of  University  Extension. 

The  Board  of  Libraries  and  Laboratories.        The  Board  of  University  Relations. 

The  Board  of  Museums.  The  Board  of  the  Christian  Union. 

The  Board  of  Medical  Affairs.  The  Board  of  Student  Employment. 

The  Board  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and        The  Board  of  Recommendations. 
Administration. 

Sec.  2.    OonstitvUon,— The  various  Boards  shall  consist  of  the  following  members : 

a)  The  President. 

b)  Eight  members,  appointed  annually  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  nomination  of 
the  President. 

c)  Administrative  officers  in  charge  of  any  of  the  activities  controlled  by  Boards  are 
ex-offioio  members  of  the  appropriate  Boards. 
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d)  Edltore-in-oUief  of  departmantal  Jouraalfl  are  ex-offloio  members  of  the  Board  of  the 
Uniyersity  Press. 

•)  Library  adrisers  of  groap  libraries  and  the  Director  of  the  Press  are  ex-offloio  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Libraries  and  Laboratories. 

/)  The  Director  of  the  Press  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Mnsenms. 

g)  All  persons  flriTing  medical  instmction  who  are  above  the  rank  of  assistant  and  are 
appointed  for  more  than  one  year  are  ex-offlcio  members  of  the  Medical  Board. 

h)  The  Chairman  of  the  Section  (Committees,  the  Secretaries,  and  the  Visitors  are 
ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  of  UniTersity  Extension. 

i)  Departmental  Bxaminers  and  Departmental  Delegates  are  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Board  of  UniTersity  Relations. 

j)  The  Board  of  the  Christian  Union  shall  be  composed  of  the  President  of  the  Unirer- 
sity ;  the  Rocorder  of  the  University ;  the  Chaplain  of  the  University ;  the  President  or  Chair- 
man of  its  co-operating  organizations,  or  of  their  advisory  boards ;  the  salaried  secretaries 
of  such  organisations;  the  Chairman  of  the  Settlement  Board;  the  Director  of  the  choir; 
the  Dean  of  women,  ex-officto,  and  ten  members  of  the  Faculties  of  the  University  and  ten 
members  of  the  stndent  body  to  be  nominated  by  the  Student  Councils,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  University,  and  such  other  officially  recognised  student  bodies  as  may 
take  action  to  this  end. 

fc)  The  Secretary  to  the  President,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Aseo- 
eiation  and  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Lesgue,  and  the  Manager  of  the  Employment 
Bureau  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Student  Employment. 

I)  One  representative  from  each  department  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science  shall  be  appointed  annually  to  the  Board  of  Recommendations  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  on  the  nomination  of  the  President. 

m)  The  board  for  the  administration  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration 
shall  consist  of  the  President  of  the  University,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science,  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  the  University 
Recorder,  and  eight  members  of  the  Faculty  appointed  by  the  President. 

Sbc.  3.    Special  ProviMiom.— 

a)  The  Board  of  University  Relations  meets  in  two  sections,  the  first  for  the  considera- 
tion of  relstions  with  institutions  of  university  and  college  grade,  and  the  second  for  the 
consideration  of  relations  with  institutions  of  secondary  grade. 

Sec  4.   Jurisdiction  cmd  Poioert.— 

a)  Elach  University  Board  shall  have  legislative  and  administrative  xmwer  in  regard  to 
those  matters  for  the  direction  and  control  of  which  it  is  constituted. 

b)  Bach  University  Board  shall  report  all  actions  to  the  Senate  and  the  General  Board. 

e)  Any  action  of  a  University  Board  may  be  altered  or  reversed  by  the  Senate. 

d)  Any  action  of  a  University  Board,  chiefly  administrative  in  character,  may  be 
altered  or  reversed  by  the  General  Board. 

<)  Bach  Board  concerned  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  by  the  Senate  or 
General  Board,  through  representatives  appointed  by  it  for  that  purpose,  before  final 
action  is  taken  under  o)  or  d),  preceding.  The  operation  of  Board  actions  may,  however,  be 
•ospended  meanwhile,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Senate  or  General  Board. 

ARTICLE  XI 

THS  UVXTSBSITT  OONOUBOATIOH 

SBcnoN  1.  OonstituHon,— 'The  Congregation  shall  consist  of  such  persons  of  the  follow- 
ing classes  as  have  been  duly  registered : 

a)  Officers  of  administration  and  instruction  of  the  rank  of  instructor  and  above. 

b)  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  the  University. 

e)  Representatives  of  the  Doctors  of  Law  ( J.D.)  and  Bachelors  of  Laws  of  the  University ; 
of  the  Bachelors  of  Divinity  of  the  University  of  three  years  standing;  of  the  Masters  of 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science  of  the  University  of  five  years  standing;  of  the  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science  of  the  University  of  ten  years  standing— under  the  following 
eonditions,  vis. :  not  more  than  five  from  the  Doctors  of  Law  and  Bachelors  of  Laws ;  from 
the  Bachelors  of  Divinity ;  from  the  Masters  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science ;  and  not  more 
than  ten  from  the  Bachelors  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science,  shall  be  elected  yearly  for  a 
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term  of  ten  years  by  their  respectiye  alumni  aasooiations,  each  asaoeiaticm  haTing  power  to 
fill  Taoanoies  as  tbey  occur. 

d)  Such  others  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Senate  and  elected  by  the  Congregation 
to  honorary  membership— provided  that  not  more  than  five  honorary  members  may  be 
elected  yearly. 

e)  Begistration  is  effected  when  the  member  has  recorded  his  name  on  the  official  roll 
of  the  Congregation  Icept  by  the  Becorder. 

Sbo.  2.  Officen^  Meetinga^  and  Funetion».^k  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  Marshal 
are  elected  annually.  At  least  one  stated  meeting  is  held  annually,  and  the  Congregation 
may  be  conyened  at  other  times  according  to  such  regulations  as  it  may  prescribe  or  at  the 
call  of  the  President.  It  may  consider  actions  of  all  Ruling  Bodies,  and  may  make  recom- 
mendations. 

ABTICLE  XII 

DBPABTMXNTB 

Sbotion  1.  ConttUution.—A  department  shall  consist  of  members  of  any  Faculty  aa 
defined  in  sec.  1,  a)  regularly  appointed  to  give  instruction  or  carry  on  research  in  one  of 
the  well-recognized  divisions  of  study  and  inyestigation. 

Sbo.  2.    Power$  and  OrganigatUm.— 

a)  The  department  as  a  body,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  subject  to  the  general  statutes  of  the  Oniversity,  shall  determine  from  time 
to  time  the  general  policy  and  work  of  the  department  and  include  among  its  duties:  (1) 
The  duty  of  determining  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  of  the  school  or  college  in  which  the 
department  maybe  established  the  program  of  studies  offered  by  the  department;  the 
candidacy  of  students  for  higher  degrees ;  the  examination  of  candidates  for  higher  degrees; 
the  filing  of  theses  for  higher  degrees ;  the  assignment  of  rooms  allotted  to  the  department ; 
(2)  The  duty  of  editing  the  departmental  Journal,  if  any  be  edited;  of  determining  the  policy 
of  the  deiMirtmental  library  and  of  recommending  the  appropriation  of  the  money  assigned 
to  the  department  for  books  and  apparatus ;  of  providing  for  the  examination  and  accept- 
ance of  theses  for  higher  degrees ;  and  of  examining  candidates  for  higher  degrees. 

b)  The  administration  of  the  department  shall  ordinarily  be  conducted  through  a 
chairman,  who  shall  be  api>ointed  by  tiie  President  from  the  department  to  serve  for  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  a  new  chairman  shall  be  appointed  or  the  same  one 
reappointed. 

c)  In  the  case  of  a  large  department  a  secretary  shall  ordinarily  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  the  department  to  aid  in  the  work  of  administration.  For  this  work  he  shall 
receive  appropriate  compensation. 

d)  The  chairman  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  department.  He  shall  be  the 
executive  officer  of  the  department  and  be  charged  with  the  power  and  duty  of  carrying  out 
the  regulations  adopted  by  the  department.  He  shall  be  the  official  representative  of  the 
department  in  all  official  communications  with  the  President  and  with  other  officers  and 
boards  of  the  University,  and  also  in  all  departmental  communications  with  students. 

Sbo.  3.  ExcepHona,— The  method  of  departmental  organisation  and  management  pro- 
vided for  in  sec.  2  above  shall  be  applied  to  departments  having  permanent  heads  at  the 
time  this  legislation  is  enacted,  when  the  headship  of  such  departments  shall  become 
vacant,  provided,  however,  that  other  forms  may  in  exceptional  cases  be  temporarily 
adopted. 

ABTICLE  XIII 

AMBNDMBNTS 

Amendments  to  this  Statute  may  be  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  either  of 
the  following  ways: 

a)  Amendments  may  be  recommended  to  the  Senate  by  any  Buling  Body,  or  the  Senate 
itself  may  propose  them.  An  opportunity  shall  then  be  given  to  any  other  Buling  Bodies 
affected  also  to  make  recommendations  ui>on  the  matter  to  the  Senate.  By  a  majority 
vote  the  Senate  may  recommend  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
adoption.  Should  the  Senate  be  adverse,  any  Faculty  may  still  have  the  matter  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  a  two-thirds  vote  (a  majority  of  the  voting  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty in  residence  being  present),  in  which  case  there  shall  belaid  before  the  Board  of 
Trustees  a  report  stating  the  recommendations  of  all  Buling  Bodies  and  the  adverse  action 
of  the  Senate,  with  the  reasons  for  each. 
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b)  Upon  call  of  the  PrMident,  or  at  Ihe  reqaest  of  tho  Senate,  or  of  any  two  Faeolties, 
or  of  any  one  Faculty  by  a  two-thirds  Tote,  a  Joint  meeting  shall  be  held  of  all  Faculties  at 
which  amendments  may  be  recommended  directly  to  the  Board  of  Tmstees.  The  Senate  or 
any  Faculty  may  dissent  from  these  reeommendations  and  may  present  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  a  statement  containing  the  reasons  therefor. 

13.  TJie  Aeademie  Year  is  diyided  into  four  quarters.  The  Summer 
Quarter  is  divided  into  two  terms.  The  year  begins  with  the  first  day  of  the 
Summer  Quarter.  The  Autumn  Quarter  begins  about  October  first  and  con- 
tinues until  shortly  before  Christmas.  The  Winter  Quarter  begins  about 
January  second  and  continues  eleven  to  twelve  weeks.  The  Spring  Quarter 
begins  approximately  a  week  after  the  end  of  the  Winter  Quarter,  and 
continues  eleven  to  twelve  weeks.  The  Summer  Quarter  begins  immediately 
after  the  Spring  Quarter  and  continues  about  eleven  weeks.  There  is  a 
recess  of  about  a  month  between  the  Summer  and  Autumn  Quarters. 

14.  Work  and  vacation  credit  of  ins^ruofors.— Bach  resident  instructor 
gives  instruction  thirty-six  weeks  of  the  year,  ten  hours  a  week  or 
its  equivalent.  The  instructor  takes  his  vacation  in  any  one  of  the  four 
quarters,  according  as  it  may  be  arranged,  or  he  may  take  two  vacations  of  six 
weeks  each  at  different  periods  of  the  year.  For  every  quarter  or  term  in  a 
year  he  may  teach,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  hours  required,  he  receives, 
according  as  it  may  be  arranged  by  the  President,  either  an  extra  full  pro- 
rata vacation  or  an  extra  two-thirds  pro-rata  salary,  payable  monthly  during 
such  vacation  period.  In  case  of  resignation  vacation  credit  thus  earned  is 
paid  on  the  basis  of  two-thirds  pro-rata  salary. 

With  reference  to  vacation  credit  the  following  limitations  are  to  be 
observed: 

1)  No  obligation  against  the  University  for  extra  vacation  credit  shall  be 
created  except  by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  recommendation  of  the 
President,  in  each  individual  case. 

2)  As  a  rule  no  member  of  the  Faculty  may  acquire  at  a  given  time  more 
than  nine  months  extra  vacation  credit. 

3)  No  member  of  the  Faculty  lower  in  rank  than  an  Associate  shall  be 
entitled  to  obtain  extra  vacation  credit. 

15.  Oonvocatian,~-A  quarterly  Convocation  is  held  during  the  last  week 
of  each  quarter.  At  this  Convocation  degrees  are  conferred  upon  students 
who  have  completed  their  courses  of  study. 

16.  Retiring  aUowanee8.—l)  Any  person  in  the  service  of  the  University 
and  sixty-five  years  of  age  who  holds  the  position  of  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity«  Director  or  Associate  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  or  University 
Examiner,  and  who  has  been  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  in  the  service  of 
the  University,  in  a  rank  not  lower  than  Assistant  Professor;  and  any  person 
in  the  service  of  the  University  and  sixty-five  years  of  age,  who  has  been, 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  in  a  rank  not  lower  than  Assistant  Professor,  a 
member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science,  the  Graduate  Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  or  the  Colleges, 
may  retire  from  active  service,  or  be  retired  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  an 
annual  allowance  to  be  computed  as  follows: 

a)  For  fifteen  years  of  service,  forty  per  cent  of  the  average  annual  salary 
received  during  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  retirement. 
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b)  For  each  year  of  service  beyond  fifteen  years,  two  per  cent  of  the  said 
average  annual  salary. 

But  no  annual  allowance  shall  exceed  sixty  per  cent  of  the  said  average 
annual  salary,  nor  shall  it  exceed  $3,000. 

A  person  between  sixty-five  and  seventy  years  of  age,  eligible  to  a  retiring 
allowance,  may  retire,  or  may  be  retired  by  the  Board  of  Trustees;  at  the  age 
of  seventy  years  he  shall  retire,  unless  the  Board  of  Trustees  specially  con- 
tinues his  service. 

2)  The  widow  of  any  person  in  receipt  of,  or  eligible  to,  a  retiring  allow- 
ance at  the  time  of  his  death,  shall  be  entitled  to  one-half  of  the  amount  of 
his  allowance  during  the  period  of  her  widowhood,  provided  she  was  his  wife 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement  and  had  been  his  wife  for  not  less  than  ten 
years  before  his  death. 

3)  No  right  or  claim  under  this  statute  shall  vest  in,  or  accrue  to,  any  person 
until  a  retiring  allowance  shall  become  due  and  payable  under  and  in  accord- 
ance with  it;  and  the  exercise  of  the  right  or  power  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  terminate  the  service,  or  reduce  the  salary,  of  any  person  shall  not  give  to 
such  person  any  claim  or  cause  of  action  hereunder  against  the  University. 

4)  The  Board  of  Trustees  reserves  the  right  to  suspend  the  retiring 
allowance  of  any  person  who,  while  in  receipt  of  such  allowance,  accepts 
an  appointment  on  the  staff  of  any  other  institution  of  learning. 

5)  The  obligation  of  the  University  to  pay  retiring  allowances  shall  be 
neither  greater  nor  less  than  its  obligation  to  pay  salaries  to  persons  in  active 
service,  so  that  if  misfortune  should  compel  a  percentage  reduction  of  salaries, 
retiring  allowances  may  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion. 

6)  Nothing  in  this  statute  shall  preclude  the  Board  from  granting  other 
retiring  allowances,  or  allowances  on  account  of  disability,  to  officers  of  admin- 
istration or  instruction,  or  their  widows,  where  the  term  and  character  of 
service  or  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case  make  the  same  appropriate, 
or  from  adding  a  term  of  years  to  the  actual  years  of  service  of  a  person  who 
enters  the  service  of  the  University  as  an  associate  professor  or  of  higher 
rank. 

7)  The  Board  of  Trustees  retains  the  power  to  alter  this  statute,  but  the 
alteration  shall  not  have  any  effect  as  to  persons  of  the  class  or  rank  men- 
tioned in  Article  1  at  the  time  of  such  alteration. 

17.  Claasification  of  couraes. — Courses  of  instruction  in  the  University  are 
classified  as  majors  and  minors.  The  minor  calls  for  four  or  five  hours  of  class- 
room work,  or  its  equivalent,  each  week  for  six  weeks;  the  major,  for  four  or  five 
hours  of  classroom  work,  or  its  equivalent,  each  week  for  twelve  weeks.  A  minor 
calling  for  eight  to  ten  hours  of  classroom  work,  or  its  equivalent,  each  week, 
is  called  a  double  minor;  a  major  calling  for  eight  to  ten  hours  of  classroom 
work,  or  its  equivalent,  each  week,  is  called  a  double  major.  The  regular 
work  of  a  student  during  each  quarter  is  three  majors  or  their  equivalent. 

18.  Non-resident  work. — In  substituting  non-resident  work  for  resident 
work,  the  following  are  the  conditions: 

a)  The  non-resident  student  is  required  to  matriculate  in  the  University, 
and,  before  receiving  any  degree,  to  spend  one  year  of  the  time  required  for 
it  in  residence. 
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h)  Non-resident  work  done  under  the  direction  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion Division  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  when  duly  completed  and 
rei>orted,  will  be  accepted  as  meeting  the  requirement  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  to  the  maximum  amount  of  eighteen  majors,  provided  such  credit  be 
conditioned  upon  at  least  one  year  of  satisfactory  work  in  residence. 

c)  Non-resident  work  for  an  advanced  degree  will  be  accepted  for  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total  requirement  for  such  degree.  The  candidate 
will  be  required  to  pass  the  first  year  of  his  graduate  study  in  residence  at 
the  University,  unless  he  is  able  to  satisfy  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  his  particular  work  is  to  be  done  that  he  can  do  the  introductory 
work  in  a  satisfactory  manner  when  not  in  attendance. 

d)  The  non-resident  work  for  advanced  degrees  must  be  i>erformed  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

e)  The  examination  for  credit  on  a  non-resident  course  must  be  passed 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  or,  if  elsewhere,  under  supervision  approved  by 
the  University. 

/)  The  final  examination  for  advanced  degrees  must  be  passed  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

19.  Divisions  and  Student  Councils, — The  students  of  the  Colleges  are 
classified  in  four  divisions,  according  to  the  number  of  major  credits  on  the 
University  records.  From  these  divisions  student  representatives  are  chosen 
to  form  Senior  and  Junior  College  Councils.  These  councils  serve  as  the 
executive  committees  of  the  students,  consider  any  matters  referred  to  them 
by  the  Faculty  and  report  upon  the  same,  and  superintend  any  meetings  or 
celebrations  of  the  students  of  the  Senior  and  Junior  Colleges  respectively. 
The  councilors  act  in  connection  with  the  Faculty  officers  of  each  division. 

20.  FeUoujships.^The  Fellowships  of  the  University  are  assigned  on  the 
ground  of  proficiency  already  attained  in  a  given  department.  The  Fellow  is 
expected  to  give  one-sixth  of  his  time  to  some  service  in  connection  with  the 
University.  He  is  not  permitted  while  holding  a  fellowship  to  do  work  of 
any  kind  for  which  he  receives  remuneration,  without  the  permission  of  the 
President. 

21.  Chapel  service  and  public  worship, — A  daily  chapel  service  is  held 
on  week  days.  Attendance  is  required  one  day  in  each  week  from  students 
in  the  Colleges. 

22.  Cap  and  gown, — ^The  official  cap  and  gown  are  worn  by  the  in- 
structors and  students  of  the  University  on  appropriate  public  occasions. 

23.  D€grees,--The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in 
Eiducation,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  Bachelor  of  Education,  Master 
of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Bachelor  of  Theology, 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Doctor  of  Music,  and  Doctor  of 
Law  (J.D.)  are  conferred  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  several  Faculties. 
Candidates  for  degrees  are  recommended  only  after  a  residence  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  at  least  one  year.  The  (honorary)  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
Doctor  of  Music,  and  Doctor  of  Laws  are  conferred  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  University  Senate.  These  degrees  are  granted  only  for  specific 
achievements  in  such  fields  as  scholarship,  discovery,  or  administration.    At 
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the  CoDTocation  ceremony  the  Preeident  recitee  the  specific  ground  upon 
which  these  degrees  are  conferred,  and  the  recipients  are  present  in  person. 
21  Titles  and  Certifleates.—The  title  of  Associate  is  conferred  upon 
students  who  complete  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Colleges;  and  the  two-years  certificate 
of  the  College  of  Education  is  conferred  upon  students  who  complete  that 
amount  of  work  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of 
Education. 

25.  OffleicU  documents,— The  official  documents  of  the  University  are: 
(a)  the  Weekly  Calendar;  {b)  the  University  Record;  (c)  the  Annual  Begis- 
ter;  (d)  the  Announcements,  Bulletins,  and  Circulars  of  Information; 
(e)  the  Quarterly  Time  Schedules;  and  (/)  the  President* s  Report. 

26.  All  rules,  regulations,  and  statutes,  heretofore  adopted,  inconsistent 
with  these  statutes,  are  hereby  repealed. 
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GENERAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  is  organized  in  Divisions,  as  follows:  Schools  and  Col- 
leges; University  Extension;  Libraries,  Laboratories,  and  Museums;  Univer- 
sity Press. 

The  Schools  at  present  organized  are:  the  Graduate  School  of  ArU  and 
Literature;  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science;  the  Divinity  School; 
the  Law  School;  the  Medical  Courses  (in  co-operation  with  Rush  Medical 
College);  and  the  School  of  Education, 

The  Colleges  at  present  organized  are:  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  of  Literature^ 
of  Science^  of  Philosophy^  of  Commerce  and  Administration;  the  College  of 
Education;  University  College, 

The  Extension  Division  directs  the  work  of  students  who  are  unable  to 
attend  exercises  held  at  the  University. 

Under  the  third  Division  are  included:  the  GenercU  Library  and  all 
Departmental  Libraries;  Laboratories;  the  general  museums  and  all  special 
museums. 

The  University  Press  has  charge  of  all  printing  and  publication  for  the 
University,  and  of  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  books  and  supplies. 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harbt  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University. 

Waltke  a  Paynb,  University  Recorder  and  Examiner. 

tCHARLES  Richmond  Henderson,  Chaplain. 

J.  Spbncbb  Diokbrson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Thomas  Wakbfibld  Goodspbbd,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Waixaob  Hbokman,  Counsel  and  Business  Manager. 

Trbvor  Arnbtt,  Auditor. 

David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President. 


SCHOOLS  and  colleges    OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE 

James  Rowland  Anobll,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature. 

RoLLor  D.  Salisbubt,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science. 

Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women. 

SoPHONisBA  Pbbston  Bbbokinbidgb,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women. 

Leon  Cabboll  Mabshall,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,' and  Dean  of  the 

College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 
Hbnbt  Gobdon  Gale,  Dean  of  Science  in  the  Colleges. 
RoBEBT  MoBSS  LovBiT,  Dcsu  of  the  Junior  Colleges. 
Pebcy  Holmes  Boynton,  James  Webeb  Linn,   Fbank   Justus   Milleb, 

Elizabeth  Wallace,  Deans  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 
Otis  William  Caldwell,  Dean  of  University  College. 


t  Deceased. 
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PBOFESSIONAL  SOHOOLS 

Shailbr  Mathbws,  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 

James  Parker  Hall,  Dean  of  the  Law  School. 

John  Milton  Dodson,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Students. 

Harry  Gideon  Wells,  Dean  in  Medical  Work. 

Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Samuel  Chester  Parker,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 

Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  University  High  School. 


Nathanibl  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools. 


univebsitt  extension 

Heryet  Foster  Mallort,  Secretary  of  the  Correspondence-Study  Depart- 
ment. 


THE  university  LIBRARIES,   LABORATORIES,  AND  MUSEUMS 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director  of  University  Libraries. 

James   Christian    Mbinich  Hanson,    Associate  Director    of     University 

Libraries. 
Thobcas  Chrowdsr  Chamberlin,  Director  of  Museums. 
Edwin  Brant  Frost,  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
Julius  Stibglitz,  Director  of  Laboratories. 


the  university  press 
Newman  Miller,  Director. 
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OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  list  of  official  publications  is  as  follows: 

The  Weekly  Calendar. 

The  Quarterly  Time  Schedules. 

The  University  Record. 

BBPnaCBER 

Circular  of  Information,  The  Annual  Register. 

JANUABT 

Announcements  (illustrated),  The  Summer  Quarter  (Preliminary  Announce- 
ment of  Courses). 

FBBBUABT 

Circular  oj  InformaJbUm,  The  Divinity  School. 
Bulletin  qf  Information,  Assistance  to  Students. 

MABCH 

Circular  of  Information,  The  University:  Illustrated  Bulletin  of  Information. 
Bulletin  of  Information,  The  President's  Report. 
Announcements,  Summer  Quarter:  Courses  of  Instruction. 

APRIL 

Circular  of  Information,  The  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools. 

Bulletin  of  Information,  The  University  High  School  (Summer  Quarter). 

Anrunmcements,  The  Law  School. 

MAT 

Circular  of  Information,  Rush  Medical  College. 
Bulletin  of  Information,  The  School  of  Education. 
Anrunmcements,  The  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

JUNE 

Bulletin  of  Information,  Training  for  Philanthropic  Service. 
Announcements,  The  Correspondence-Study  Department. 

QBOUP  GIBCX7LABB 

Philosophy,  Psychology,  Education. 

Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History,  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

Household  Administration. 

Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology,  History 
o  Art. 

Romance,  Crerman,  English,  General  Literature. 

Mathematics,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  Physics,  Chemistry. 

Geology,  Geography,  PaJeontology. 

Zodlogy,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Botany,  Pathology,  Hygiene  and  Bacte- 
riology. 

Public  Speaking. 
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8PBCIAL  CIBCnLABS 

Courses  in  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts,  The  School  of  Education. 
Courses  of  Study  in  the  Field  of  Religion  and  Ethics. 
Thesis  Regulations. 
Handbook  of  the  University  Libraries. 
The  Yerkes  Observatory  (illustrated). 
Program  of  the  Elementary  School. 

University  College  (Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters). 
University  High  School  (annual). 
General  Information  (illustrated). 

Information  concerning  Railroad  Rates,  Schedules,  and  Special  Parties: 
(1)  From  the  South;  (2)  From  the  Southeast  (Summer  Quarter). 
University  Public  Lectures  (Summer  Quarter). 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Habrt  Pratt  Judson,  A Jl^  LLJ).,  President  of  the  University;  Professor 
of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy,  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Political  Science. 

A.B*.  WilliiLma  CtjllDffi*,  L870 ;  A,M.,  ibid.^  1883 j  Pritici|?al  of  Hiiih  School,  Tniy,  N.Y.  ; 
Profc^dMir  of  Hifitory,  Univorsitf  of  Mianoftota*  1S8kV-B2;  LL.D.,  Willmmt  CoUt  «:►■.  ]'«i, 
C/tMsditor  ttf  The  American  Hutoricnl  Eeview^  l«S»6-lfi02;  LLJ).»  QuPtm'i  Univ^riiuy, 
Datnrio,  1903;  ProfB^i^r  t.il  PaliticnL  SeieaCf^  and  Head  Demti  uf  th«t  i  olL^^^i^&s^  UnLireFSiti 
of  ChiCAffO,  lSe3-4i  Frofossor  aod  Head  of  tlip  L>p?pwrlment  of  Puliiieal  iScitjnce  atiU 
Ddnn  of  tho  FAeaUif^a  at  Artt^,  LUerattife,  und  Sci4:iTice,  ifnet.,  lftL^-1907;  Action  Prt*^!- 
dent,  ^biU,  1806-7;  President,  ibid.,  l9iJQ— ;  LL.D,,  StnU  UriWersitj  c»f  Iowa.  1907; 
LL^^  Wastdu^Dt]  UiiWf^rsityp  St.  Lquii,  IWi;  LL.D.,  Wa^teru  H«i«orTfl  Uuireriity^ 
IflOi;  LL-D.,  Harrard  Uiiivf/rbity.  UJOO:  LL.D.,  Uuirerflily  uf  Micbieun,  1911. 

Jakis  Rowland  Anobll,  A Jl.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology ;  Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory;  Dean  of  the 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

A3.,  UniTenitjr  of  MiohUran,  1890;  A.M.,  ibUL,  1801;  Graduate  Stadent,  Harrard  Uni- 
Tenitjr,  1891-2;  UidTeraitiet  of  Berlin  and  Halle,  1892^;  Inatraotor  in  Experimental 
PiFoholonr,  Uniyersity  of  Minnesota,  1899-4;  Auiitant  Profeeaor  of  Experimental  Psy- 
dioloffy,  UDiyeraity  of  Ghioairo,  189i-1901;  AtsoeUte  PTofeeM>r,<M(i.,  1901-4;  Profesaor 
and  Director  of  the  Psycholoirical  Laboratory,  <Md.,  1904—:  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Psyoholoffir,  t6td.,  1906~;  President  of  the  Ameriean  Psychologieal  Aaeooiauon,  1906: 
Dean  of  the  benior  CoUeses,  Uniyersity  of  Chioago,  1906-11 ;  Dean  of  the  Faonltiet  of 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Seienee,  ibid,,  1911—. 

Galusha  Andsrson,  A.M.,  S.TJ).,  LLJ).,  Professor  of  Homiletics.  Newton 
Center,  Mass.    Retired. 

A.B.,  UniypTiity  of  R^jcb^ter,  1354;  A.U.,  ibid.,  tm7\  Stnd^t,  RocfaMtar  Thdolnneal 
ScTiiinar3Mis:»4-8 ;  Pattor,  JanMriUe*  Wii..  1.^516^;  St,  LonU,  Mo.,  lS>a-6e:  S,T.D.,  Util*er- 
ffitjf  o!  RflfChoitefi,  1.466 ;  ProfoaAof  of  3arP0M,i  RliPtoric,,  rhurcli  Polity,  and  rnttoral  E>^tie«, 
NefftcinThooktfficallaititutioa.l8a8-7S;  ra*t*>r.  finM>kl}'ia,  K-V.,  iJ^^ia-fl:  Paetor,  (;hic*KO. 
WW^\  Preftidarit  of  the  old  UniTprftity  f*f  4"hienffo,  IS?!^-^.^;  LL-D.,  UtiiTeraity  of 
Bo«lieftteT  and  MadiBoo  (ddw  Col^m^>)  Ituirersity.  ^^^4 ;  Faitcirt  Salem,  Maas.,  1HS5 ; 
PreaideQt  of  Dentaan  TTn^TorHlty,  t^HT-90 ;  Profudfii^r  of  Homile^ticA,  ChiiTch  FuMtyt  and 
Pastoral  IhitiaSj  BaptlBt  Uuioii  Ttii->oloigiea]  Semtcary,  18^0-3^  rrofeatar  and  Head 
of  ilia  Dapurtmcttit  of  HotnUetioB*  UDiyetBity  of  CbioagtP,  186^-1904. 

Sdwabd  Emerson  Barnard,  A.M.,  SoJ>.,  LLJ).,  Professor  of  Practical 
Astronomy,  and  Astronomer  in  the  Yerkes  Obserratory. 

Oradnate,  School  of  Mathematics,  Yanderbilt  Uniyersity,  1887;  A.M.  (Aonorif  ea«sa) 
Uniyersity  of  the  Paoiflo,  1889;  ScD.,  Yanderbilt  Uniyersity,  189S:  in  charge  of  Obeerya</ 
tory,  Und.,  188S-7;  Astronomer  in  the  Lick  Obeeryatory,  18^-96:  Professor  of  Practical 
Astronomy,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  and  Astronomer  in  the  Yerkes  Obseryatory.  1695— ; 
LL.D..  Qneen*s  Uniyersity,  1909;  Lalande  Gold  Medal  (1892),  Arago  Gold  Medal  (1898), 
Janssen  Gold  Medal  (1900),  Acad4mie  des  Sciences,  Paris;  Gold  Medal,  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  1897;  Janssen  Prise,  Soci4t6  Astronomique  de  France,  1906:  Vice-Presi- 
dent, American  Association  for  the  Adyanoement  of  Science,  1896;  Associate  Fellow. 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  Hod.  Member,  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 
Canada;  Foreign  Associate  and  Fellow,  Royal  Astronomical  Society;  Member,  Soei4t4 
Astronomique  ae  France;  Member,  National  Academy  of  Sciences;  Member,  American 
PhUosophical  Society. 

Harlan  H.  Barrows,  S.B.,  PdJI.,  Professor  of  Geography. 

8.B.,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1908;  Graduate  Student,  ibid,,  1903-6;  Instmctor  in 
Uniyersity  College,  ibid.,  190S-7;  Assistant  in  Geology,  ibid,,  1908-7;  Instmctor  in 
Geology  and  Geography,  ibid,,  1907-8;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid,,  1906-10;  Associate 
Professor  of  Gtooffraphy*  ibid,,  1910-14;  Pd.M.  (hon.),  Michigan  State  Normal  College, 
1912;  Professor  of  Geography,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1914—. 

RoBRRT  RusssLL  Benslbt,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

A.B.,  Uniyersity  of  Toronto,  1889;  Demonstrator  of  Histology,  ibid,,  1891-2;  M.B.,  ibid,, 
1892;  Member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  1892;  Assistant 
Demonstrator  of  Biology.  Uniyersity  of  Toronto,  1892-9 ;  Demonstrator  of  Biology,  ibid,, 
1800-1901 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1901-6 ;  Associate 
Professor,  ibid.,  190&-7 ;  Professor,  ibid.,  1907— ;  Editor,  ItUematUmale  MonaUtehrift  far 
Anatomie  und  Phynologie,  1912. 
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Habbt  Augustus  Bioelow,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

A.Bm  Harrard  UniTersi^,  1896:  LL.B.,  t^id..  1899:  Initractor  in  Criminal  Law,  ibid,, 
1899-1900 ;  practiced  law,  Honolmn,  Hawaiian  iBlanaff.  1900-3 ;  Assiatant  Professor  of  Law, 
Uniyersity  of  Ciiicaco,  1904-6;  Associate  Professor,  ibid,,  1906-« ;  Professor,  ibid^  190»-. 

Fraitk  Billings,  S.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine. 

M.D.,  Chicago  Medical  College,  1881 ;  S.M.,  Northwestern  Uniyersity.  1890;  Interne,  Cook 
Connty  Hospital,  1881-2;  Student  in  Vienna,  188!HS;  Professor  of  Medicine,  Northwestern 
Uniyersity  Medical  School,  1891-8;  Attending  Physician  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital ; 
President  of  Chicago  Medical  Society.  1890;  Professor  of  Medicine,  Bnsh  Medical  Col- 
lege, 1898—;  Dean  of  Faculty,  ibid,,  1900—;  Professorial  Lectorer  on  Medicine,  Uniyer- 
sity of  Chicago.  1901-^ :  President  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  1902-4 ;  President 
of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians,  1906-6 :  Professor  of  Medicine,  Uniyersitar  of 
Chicago,  1906—.  President,  N ational  Association  for  the  Study  and  Preyention  of  Tuber* 
culosU.  1906. 

Gilbert  Ambs  Bliss,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

S.B.,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1897;  S.M.,  ibid,,  1898;  PhJ).,  f!>uiMl900;  FeUow,  ibid,,  1899- 
1900;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Uniyersi^  of  Minnesota,  1900-2;  Student.  Uniyersity 
of  GOttingen,  1902-3;  Associate  in  Mathematics,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  190S-4;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Uniyersity  of  Missouri.  1904-5;  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, Princeton  Uniyersity,  1905-8;  Associate  Editor,  AnnaU  of  MathenuUict,  1906-6; 
Associate  Editor,  TranMoetioiu  of  the  American  Mathem<Uical  Society,  1906—;  Associate 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1906^13;  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
ibid,,  191»-. 

OsKAB  Bolza,  E^.D.,  NoD-ResideDt  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Abiturientenezamen,  Freiburg  i.  B.,  1875 ;  Ph.D.,  OOttingen.  1886 :  Reader  in  Mathematics, 
Johns  Hopkins  Uniyersity,  18^^:  Associate  in  Mathematics,  Clark  Uniyersity,  1889-9S; 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1892-8;  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, ibid,,  1894-1910;  Non-Resident  Professor  of  Mathematics,  ibid,,  1910—;  Hon. 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Uniyersity  of  Freiburg  i.  B.,  191U— . 

RoBBBT  Johnson  Bonnbb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

A.B.,  Uniyersity  of  Toronto.  1890;  Fellow  In  Latin,  ibid,,  1801-8;  Graduate  of  Ontario 
Law  School  and  Member  of  Ontario  Bar,  1894 :  Classical  Master,  Collegiate  Institute, 
Collingwood,  Out.,  1895-0;  Fellow  in  Greek,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago.  180»-1900;  Professor 
of  Latin.  John  B.  Stetson  Uniyersity,  1900-8;  Assistant  in  Greek,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago, 
190S-4 ;  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1904 ;  Assistant  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Uniyersity  College,  ibid,,  1904-5 ; 
Associate  in  Greek,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago.  1905-4;  Listructor,  ibid,,  1906-8;  Assistant 
Professor,  <5<d.,  1906-10;  Member  Board  of  Editors,  Clomcal  P/iilotofiry,  1900— ;  Asso- 
ciate Professor,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1910-18;  Professor,  ibid,,  191&— . 

Jambs  Henbt  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  His- 
tory, Chairman  Department  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Litoraturee. 
A.B..  North wpcuro  CoUeiro,  mH8:  rbicaKti  Tlioiilofficn!  Hf^minary,  18^9-60:  A.M.,  Yale 
UnW**rtUy,  liiSl ;  Non-rpnidpiiit  Fellnw*  UniTermitf  of  ('Ijjcuko,  LHSi^-t;  UniTeraitv  of  Brrlin 
and  Rojal  ManPinn,  l!^9l-4 :  KM.  and  Pli.D  ,  LTniTr»r»itr  of  Hcirlm.  1384;  oollectiiiff  lor  the 
UniTeniity  of  Cbicsffo  in  E^ypt,  If^^M^S;  Aiaifltatit  in  EgyptoinKy,  OntTersltf  of  t  bicfi*ro, 
1894-6 ;  AK0ii>^tfLTit  DirpctJ^r  *it  Eaak^aili  Oriootal  MasouTin  ibid.^  1S1?&-1901 ;  mitnicior  in. 
Eff>Ttf*li»Ky  ii'ad  Somitic  LanffUftffftii,  ibid,,  l?.90-8 :  AanietAiU  Pniffff&or,  idid,.  1$9&*I1XS: 
TEoinan  Muic^ani  Li>ctTiFor,  Richrtiond  CoUeB^/l^i'^ ;  Honorary  D.n.XhicBffoTboftloflioal 
Sominary.  \Ws  \  CoDab^rator  oii  E^yptiati  Lniiron  of  Royal  Academiot  of  Oormany^  at 
B€*rlin^  J>'StH9"lNl;  oii  MUiiun  t<i  I  ho  Orient  ai  Mn»'>iim?!  of  Etiropft,  for  \.h&  E^^ryptiaB  Lei- 
icoa  OnminiMiioo.  1900-1;  I>ir^etor  of  Hask^U  Oriental  Musfiimit  UniTersity  of  C!)icain>t 
I9f>l— ij^ssociat*  Profe*aor*»f  Effyptologj  and  Sornitic  LmiiaiiiJir*"w.  Hid,,  l^CK*-^;  Din>ctor 
'  ■  B  UQiTersiitj  rif  Chieaj6fo»in  thoSndaru  HiOj-T;  Professor 
-;  rrorreftisontlinK  Member  of  tbo  Hoyal 

.    , I  Thaoltiigical  vSomiuary,  19L2;  Ann  Mar? 

Bfown  Leeturer.  Brown  Uoiirisrsity.  191E-13;  Chafrraan  Itepartinont  of  OrienliQ 
LanjTiiHfi^e  and  Lit«FalfireB.  UniTorsfty  of  Ckie-afro,  IPlSi — > 

Cabl  Darling  Buok,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology. 
A.B.,  Tale  UniTonitr,  1886;  Member  of  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens, 
1887-8.  1888-9:  Ph.D..  Tale  nnirersity.  1889;  Student  in  German  UniTcrsities,  chiefly  in 
Leipsig,  1880-92 :  AaaiBtant  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo-Enropean  Comparatiye  Phi- 
lology. Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1892-4;  Associate  Professor,  a>fd..  1894-1900 ;  Professor, 
ibid,,  1900-3;  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparatiye 
Philology,  ibid.,  1909- ;  Litt.D..  Uniyersity  of  Athens,  1912;  Vice-President,  American 
Philological  Association,  1912-14;  Member,  Board  of  Editors,  Clauical  Philology. 

Sherburne  Weslet  Burnham,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy,  and 
Astronomer  in  the  Yerkes  Observatory.    Retired. 
Astronomer  in  Chicago,  Priyate  Obseryatory,  1870-7;  A.M.,  Tale  Uniyersity,  1878;  Ob- 
seryer  at  the  Dearborn  Observatory,  Chicago,  1877-81, 1882-4;  Obseryer  at  the  Washburn 


of  thes  Egyptian  Exjifdition  of  the  UniTersiity  rif  Chiea 
of  E*ryptoii>(ry  Pin4  Orient  a)  Hiftlory.  ihid,.  190S — ;  i.k> 
Acadomy  of  Barlin,  1^1;^  Morse  Lectamr,  Union  The< 
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Observatory,  Madison,  Wis.,  lSSl-2;  Expert  GommiBsioner  ohosen  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Estate  of  James  Liok  to  test  the  seeing  on  Mt.  Hamilton.  Gal.  (resmting  in  the  location 
of  the  Liok  Observatory ),  1879;  Astronomer  at  the  Liok  Observatory,  1888-92^  Professor 
of  Practical  Astronomy  and  Astronomer  in  the  Terkes  Observatory,  University  of 
Chicago,  1883—;  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  1894:  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  1898;  Lalande  prise  in  Astronomy,  Paris  Academy  of 
Science,  1904. 

Ebitbst  DsWitt  Burton,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  New 
Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature. 

A.B.,  Denison  University,  1876;  D.D.,  tfrid.,  1897;  U>id.,  Oberlin  Gollege.  1912;  Instructor, 
Academy  of  Kalamazoo  Gollese,  187ft-7 ;  (mdnate,  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  1882; 
Instmctor  in  Nevr  Testament  Greek,  ibid,,  188^3:  Associate  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment Intexpretation,  Newton  Theological  Institution,  188S-6;  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Interpretation,  ibid..  1886-9i;  Profeasor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
New  Testament  and  Early  Ghristian  Literature,  University  of  Ghicago,  1802—;  Ori- 
ental Educational  Investigation  Gommissioner  of  the  University  of  Cnicago,  I906--9; 
Director  of  University  Libraries,  University  of  Ghicago,  1910—. 

Nathaniel  Butleb,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LLJ).,  Professor  of  Education;  Director  of 
Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools. 

A,B..  Colby  UaivBrBity,  1873;  Aaeociate  Ptindpal,  Ferry  Hail  Fumalo  College,  Lake  For- 
est, Hi,,  1S73^;  A.M„  Colby  UnlTefs||y,ia7B;  D.D..  *Md.,  1885:  LL.D„  i*wi.,  1903:  ihtd., 
GeorgvrtowD  Coll^fre,  19t3j  Associntfi  Prioripal,  HighJnDd  Hall  rullege  for  WtJtnBn, 
Hiirluand  Park,  111.,  1^76-9;  MaMtc^r,  YnU  Bchfu>\  for  Btrya,  ('hicaffn,  1J^79-^);  PriDcipal, 
Hiibland  Hnll  Colloge  for  Woman,  Hiifbliind  Park,  111.,  l&iO-4;  Professor  of  Rliftloric 
ana  EnKl^iab  Lit^ratorp,  the  old  DoiTuriritr  of  Chipa^o,  iJM^-d;  ProfeflBor  of  Lntin,  UdI- 
Tei^ity  of  llliuoii,  I&h^B  ;  ProfivfSBor  of  the  Etig:lif>b  LaQ^un^d  and  Lit^ratare,  iNcl., 
lS8&-9'i;  Acting  Uiirrcitor  of  the  UnivriTiiity  Ext^naion  Diviniou,  tTniv^erBity  of  Chicago, 
li^^M;  UtiiTflfflity  EittTisiou  /VeaocUtt^  PiYifeaaor  of  £D«;Hiih  Literfltwro.  and  Dircjcfor 
of  tha  Univeriity  Kxt^^usioo.  DLviflion,  ifnd**  1894-5 ;  Pregldeut  i4  Colby  VoUtme.  1895- 
1901 ;  PfofpBsat  *>f  EdocatioD  unfl  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondsry  SnhooU, 
DuiTersity  of  Chicago,  1901— i  Dean  of  the  College  of  BdQc&iiou,  ibid,,  iSOS-ft:  Ex- 
am Jcer  for  CroUeges,  ihid.,  1910-11. 

Ons  William  Caldwell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  and  Supervisor  of 
Natural  Science,  the  School  of  Education;  Dean  of  University  College. 

8.B.,  Franklin  College,  1894;  Ph.D.,  UnlTonlty  of  Chiea«ro,  1896;  Fellow  in  Botany,  ibid,, 
1896-7:  Assistant,  iMd.,  1897-9;  Professor  of  Botany,  £attem  Illinois  State  Normal 
Sebool,  1899-1907 :  Professor  of  Botany,  UniTorsity  of  Indiana  Summer  Sohool  of  Biology, 
1904;  Associate  Professor  of  Botany,  the  School  of  Ednoation,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago, 
1907-15;  Professor  of  Botany,  the  School  of  Edncation,  1915—;  Dean  of  Uniyersity 
CoUege,  1918-. 

Shirlet  Jackson  Casb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation. 

A.B.,  Acadia  Uniyersity,  189S;  A.M.,  t5id.,  1896;  D.B.,  Tale  Uniyersity,  1904;  Ph.D.,  ibid,, 
1906;  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  St.  Martinis  Seminary,  1893-6;  Teacher  of  Mathematics 
and  Greek,  Horton  Collegiate  Academy,  1895-7 ;  Teacher  of  Greek,  New  Hampton  Literary 
Institution,  1897-1901;  Instmctor  in  New  Testament  Greek,  Yale  Uniyersity.  19(&^; 
Professor  of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Cobb  Diyinity  School.  1906-8; 
Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation,  University  of  Ghicago, 
1908-18;  Associate  Professor,  ibid,,  1918-15;  Professor,  ibid,,  1915-. 

Chablbs  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

A3.,  Oberlin  College,  1888;  Prind[pal  of  Crookston,  Minn.,  High  School,  1889-98;  A.M.. 
Oberlin  College,  1^:  Stndent,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1893-6;  Laboratory  Assistant  in 
Botany,  ibid,,  1896;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1897;  Assistant,  ibid,.  1897-9:  Associate,  ibid,.  1899- 
1901;  Instmctor,  ibid.,  1901-7;  Assistant  Professor,  ifrul.,  1907-11;  Associate  Professor, 
ibid.,  1911-15:  Research  at  Bonn,  Germany,  1901-2;  Editor  of  Current  Botanical  Litera- 
ture, Journal  of  Applied  MicroKopv,  1899-1908 :  American  Editor  of  Cytology,  BoianiMchf 
CwtriObVaH,  1902—;  Professor  of  Botany,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1915—. 

Thomas  Chbowdsb  Chambeblin,  Ph J).,  LL.D.,  So.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Geology. 

A.B..  Beloit  College,  1866:  A.M.,  ibid,,  1869:  Principal,  High  School,  186(^;  Graduate 
Stndent,  Uniyersity  of  Michigan,  1868-9;  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  State  Normal 
SchooL  WhitewaterJ^is.,  1869-78:  Professor  of  Geology,  Beloit  College.  1878-82 ;  Assistant 
State  Geologist  of  Wisconsin,  1873-6;  Chief  (Geologist,  t&ui.J876-82;  studied  glaciers  of 
Switserland,  1878 ;  Lecturer  on  Geology,  Beloit  College,  1882-7 :  Prof essor  of  Geology, 
Columbian  Uniyersity,  1885-7:  U.S.  Geologist,  1882-1908:  Ph.D.,  Uniyersity  of  Michigan, 
and  Uniyersity  of  Wisconsin,  1882;  President,  Umyersity  of  Wisconsin,  1887-92; 
Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1892— ;  LL.D., 
Uniyersity  of  Michigan,  1887,  Beloit  College,  and  Columbian  Uniyersity  of  same  date; 
Geologist  to  Peary  Expedition,  1894;  President  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences. 
1897-in5;  President  Emeritus  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  1915—;  Editor  of 
The  Journal  of  Geology:  LL.D.,  Uniyersity  of  Wisconsin,  1904;   ScD.,  Uniyersity  of 
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UlinoiB,  1906;  LL.D.:  University  of  Toronto,  1918:  Gonsaltin«  Geologist,  Wisoonsin 
Qeoloffioal  Surrey ;  CommiHioner,  Illinois  (3eoloirieal  Snrvey :  InTesuffator,  Funda- 
mental Problems  of  Geology,  Gameigie  Institntion,  1902—;  President,  Illinois  Academy 
of  Science,  1907;  Consulting  Geologist,  0.8.  Geological  Survey,  1906—;  President, 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1908-9 ;  Member  of  Gommiision 
for  Oriental  Educational  Investigation,  1906-9. 

Charles  Chandler,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1871;  A.M.,  ibid,,  1874;  Teacher  of  Lamniages,  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  High  School,  1871-4:  Tutor  in  Academy  and  Instructor  in  Latin,  Denison  Univer- 
sity, 1874-6;  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  Denison  University,  1876-91; 
Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Ghicago,  1892—. 

Walter  Wheeler  Cook,  A.M.,  LL.M.,  Professor  of  Law. 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1894 ;  Assistant  in  Mathematics,  ihid,,  1894-5;  John  TyndaU 
FeUow  in  Physics,  ibid,,  1895-7;  Student,  Jena,  Leipcig,  Berlin,  1895-7;  Assistant  in 
Mathematics,  Columbia  University,  1897-1900;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1899;  LL.M.,  ibid,,  1901; 
Instructor  in  Jurisprudence  and  American  History,  University  of  Nebraska,  1901-2: 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law.  Und,,  1902-S:  Professor  of  Law,  ibid.,  1903-4;  Professor  of 
Law,  University  of  Missouri,  1904-6;  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1906-10; 
University  of  Cnicago  Law  School,  Summer,  1906;  Professor  of  Law,  ibid.,  1910—. 

JoHir  Merle  Coulter,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Botany. 

A,B..  Haoowr  Colbtfe,  IB'Q;  A.M.,  ibid,^  1S73;  Ph.D.,  HaDovcT  Colloifft  and  Indiana 
UnivBreityi,  18S2:  Botanist  of  Gooloifii:  Survey  of  thts  Territories*  1572-1;  ProtRHeor  of 
Naturrii  SciencoH,  Hnnover  Collpffe.  I>)74~9;  Profess<:»r  of  Biolo(0,  Wabiiah  CoUege.  1^79- 
91;  Proaident  and  Profossor  of  Botany,  Indinim  University^,  l.^l-5Ij  Vico^^PreaidaDt^ 
Amerienu  A-iBOcUtism  for  the  AdT»ncorai!*nt  of  Science,  1S91 ;  Preaidont  of  Lake  Forest 
Univoreity,  18W3-6;  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Dr^parttnent  of  Botany,  Uhivomtjr  of 
Cbiciifto,  lE^99^;  Prt^sident^  Anierlcao  Kotfloical  Society,  18974^;  Eciitor  of  tho  Biitanitftt 
Qaxeite,  1S75— ■  Mc^fubttrofth^  American  PJiilonnpUicaKSisciety ;  MembDrof  the  National 
Academy  of  Soienc^cf:  Associate  Follow  of  the  American  AcntJemy  of  ArtB  and  Scioac^ii : 
President,  Illinoit  Acadtimy  of  Science*",  1910j  Correspondiniij'  Fellow  of  tbe  Botanical 
Society  of  Edinburgh;  Foroii^n  Member  of  tba  Liunnnau  l?iocietyi  Presidont,  Chioaeo 

Academy  *>f  SriflTirns,  191  "i ;    Prf's<idpf*nt.    Amnrlrun  Uiitnntrn]  ftfur^ioty.  h.'l^. 

Hbnrt  Chandler  Cowles,  Ph.Dm  Professor  of  Plant  Ecology. 

A.B.,  Oberlin  Colleflre.  1883;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1896;  Graduate  Student,  ibid,, 
1894;  ProfeMor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Gates  Gollege,  1894-5 :  Special  Field  Assistant, 
United  States  Geological  Surrey,  Summer.  189S;  Fellow  in  Geology,  UniTersity  of 
Chicago,  1896-6;  FeUow  in  BoUny,  <6id.,  1896-7;  Laboratory  AssisUnt,  ibid,,  1897-4; 
Assistant,  iMd.,  1898-1901 ;  Associate,  iMd..  1901-2 ;  Instructor,  <Md.,  1902-7:  Assistant 
Professor,  ibid,,  1907-11;  Asftoeiate  Professor,  ibid,,  1911-15:  Professor,  ibid,,  1915—; 
President,  Association  of  American  Geographers,  1910;  Vice-President,  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1918. 

Starr  Willard  Cutting,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

A.B.t  WUlluniB  College,  1881;  A,M.>  lOi-i.,  i^\f2i  Rli.D,,  Johna  Hopkins  UniversiW.  1802;- 
Principal  of  Deerflcld  Academy  (Maiis.).  If^Si-fl;  Student  in  German  and  French,  IJniver- 
BititJE.  of  hvijiZiR  nnd  Crrenc^^a,  1886-8^  Profefisor  of  Modern  Languages,  tJniversity  of 
Soutb  Dak<>tii„  IJ^^S-^ ;  Qraduatt!'  Student  in  German  and  French,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
vpreity,l8fi(>-I ;  ProfefliiorofOt'rinan  and  FroncU  (if>cwm  /rrLenj<),Eariham College. Indiana, 
l!jei-2j  AesiMtaol  ProfKBaorof  Germnn^  UniToraityof  ('liica^i,  1892-4 ;  Associate  Professor. 
ibid*^  l^H-lWC*  ■  Presideot  of  Centml  DtTlRion  of  tht?  Modi^rn  Language  Association  of 
Amerioeii  1901-'i;  Prr^fossor  of  German  Llt+iTatiire,  Dnt^erBity  of  Chicago,  1900-6;  Head  of 
the  Departznent  of  Germanic  Lanf^ageij  and  LileratTiro^,  idjii.,  1906 — . 

Leonard  Eugene  Dickson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

S.B.,  University  of  Texas,  1893:  A.M.,  iMd„  1894:  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1806; 
Chemist,  C^logioal  Survey  of  Texas,  1892-3:  Fellow  in  Pure  Mathematics,  University 
of  Texas,  188S-4 ;  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Chicago.  1894-6 :  Student,  Leipsig 
and  Paris,  1896-7 :  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  University  of  California,  1897-9  ^Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  ibid,,  1899;  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University 
of  Texas,  1899-19U0;  Editor,  American  Mathematical  Monthly,  1902-8;  Editor.  Transoc- 
tiont  American  Mathematical  Society,  1910— :  Research  Assistant  to  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion, 1904;  Associate  Fellow  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences:  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  University  of  Chicago,  1900-7;  Associate  Professor,  ibid,,  1907-10; 
Professor,  ibid,,  1910—. 

William  Edward  Dodd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 

S.B.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1805;  S.M.,  ibid,,  1897 :  Instructor  in  History,  ibid,, 
1885-7;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Leiraig,  1900;  Professor  of  History^andolph-Maeon  Col- 
lege, 1900-8;  University  of  North  Carolina,  Summer  School,  1904;  University  of  Chicago, 
Summer,  1908;  Professor  of  American  History,  ibid,,  1906—. 
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GsoBOB  BuBMAK  FosTBB,  Ph.D.,  pTofeflsor  of  the  PhiloBophy  of  Religion. 

AJf.,  UnlTenity  of  West  Yirvinia,  1884:  Graduate,  Boehetter  Theologieal  Seminary* 
1887;  OniTeraltiee  of  G()tti]i«reii  and  Berlin*  1801-8;  Pb.D.  (honorary),  Denison  UniTer- 
8ity«  1802;  Profeworof  Philoeqphy,  MeMaater  UniTertitT,  Toronto,  Canada,  18M-0;  Aaeo- 
ciate  Profewor  of  Systematic  Theology,  UniTereity  of  Chieairo,  189S-7 :  Profeaaor  of  Sya- 
tematio  Theology,  iMd.,  1897-19Q5 ;  Profeeeor  of  the  PhUow>^liy  of  Beligion,  ibid,,  1905-. 

Ernst  Fbeund,  JXJJD,,  Ph.D.,  Profeeeor  of  Jurieprtidence  and  Public  Law. 

Gymnaainm,  Dreeden  and  Frankfurt,  to  1881 ;  Student,  UnlTereity  of  Berlin  and  UniTereity 
of  Heidelberg,  1881-4;  J.U.D.,  UniTenity  of  Heidelberg.  1884:  Stndent,  Colombia 
UniTendty  Law  School,  1884-6 ;  practiced  law.  New  York  Ci^.  1888-M ;  Loeum  itmttu  Pro- 
feeeor  of  AdminiatratiTeLawandManicipalCor]  ..... 


Inetructor  in  Boman  Law  and  Jnriepmdence.  «juvoi 

Professor,  <Md.,  1895-1900  ;Ph.D.,  Columbia  Univertlty.        

prudence  and  Public  Law.  UniTcrsity  of  Chicago,  1900-2 ;  Professor  of  Law,  <Md.,  1901—. 

Bdwiii  Brant  F^bost,  A.M.,  ScJD.,  Profeeeor  of  Aetrophyeioa;  Director  of 
Terkee  Obeenratory. 

A.Ba,  Dartmouth  CoUt^ff^,  \^^\  AMj  ibid.,  1^38;  So.D.  (hoaj,  i&iVi.,  1911;  InitrUctor 
in  AiyiicA  asd  Aitronii'my  la  tJie  SeieDtifle  Di^partm^ot,  Dartmimth  t'oll^^jp^,  1^7-00; 
UfilTenitj'  of  BlFAftsbttrfTn  l^iQO-l ;  Volmntcipr  and  Aeaistftot  in  Roynl  AatrrvphviiCAL  Obierr* 
atory»Potsct«m,  l&91-'i;  AiJiL^itiLtit  Prc»f0^w>r  of  Aitrauoiuy  And  Difftetor  cti  tM  Obei^rrii-' 
%<>tf.  DartmoDto  Cull^'^'pit  l!?K;i-5:  Pn4o&s^jr  *if  AstTOEiuniy^  ihid,,  l>ift5'8;  ?<oB-Retiklet}t 
Instmctor  ia  ABtrrtoomy.  ifiiVJ-.  ISBSmWM;  Pftjffii!*or  <>f  Aitrot^h^a^c^,  Unlversitr  I'f  Cbl- 
,  1868^ ;  Direct€jrt>f  tb* Yerkoi Obsenrntory* i/>ij^.»  1905 — ;  £ilitiir of  ih^* Attr&ph^tittxA 
..fiol:  ABSOcinUn  R*iyal  Aptnmqmical  Hcjciotjf;  lleiiib«r.  Nations L  Acflfi^mjr  of 
mucein    Membf-r,  Afnerjicaii    Fhiluisophica!    Suciotr;    Sc.D.    {liauj,   Canibridiie  Utii- 

Edoab  Johuboii  QooDePBBD,  Ph.D.,  Profeeeor   of   Biblical  and  Patrietic 
Greek. 

A.S..  DDHJBQti  UaiTeraitr.  1890;  D.B..  Dalvifnity  of  Chtesiro*  t^^r  Pb.D..  ibid.,  xm^t 
SittdeBt,  Yalfs  UniTC!»ity]  imyi;  Teaclii?r  of  Olaetlet,  Moriran  Park*18il-S;  Fellow  in 
t^mitieJi,  Uniforvit^'  fvf  ilhicaffo,  IHiri-^l;  Qratliimte  Student,  ifrif I,,  1^93^:  Hcia.  TifU 
itjm  lo.  Naw  TeatatufltiU  ihid.t  iS9&-7;  &tudecii>  UniferiHr  of  JFtorliu,  lS9($-9;  lailmetor 
in  Clauleai  Lanftiafrf^B.  Bontb  Stde  Aoad^myv  Thicaj^o,  is^-.s.^  AtslBtont  ju  BiblieaL 
And  Palristi&  Gr&pk,  rfiivofAtti  of  Chicagn,  l^^-]9liU;  m  Europr^  and  the  Orjf^nt,  i^^- 
19U0;  AiAociata.  UniTersitj  of  Cliieair^.  1900-1;  lo«trqctor,  ibid.,  IWZ-^i  A«8isUDt 
Director  of  Haalrell  OriantiLl  MuMiim.  ibtd.^  1902— r  Aftsiitant  ProfaMor.  ibid.,  1905-10; 
Associate  Profaasor,  ibid.,  I^IO^IS;  Profossoi-,  ibid.,  19U1— . 

Gbobgb  Ellbbt  Halk,  S.B.,  S0.D.,  Ph J).,  LLJD.,  Non-Reeident  Profeeeor  of 
Aetrophyeice.    PEiaadena,  Old. 

Harrard  CoUeff© ObeerrAtory,  l8«B-«)i  S*B,.  Mataaehoaetti  Iiistilt*too!T«c!htiti]iv>:r>.  l^^>; 
IMreetor  of  tha  Ki>awcKM.i  Aatrfiphysical  ObHtrratory.  liH9(M ;  Lecitnrer  tn  A«itro;  Ji>  hjch, 
e6Loi%  C&Ue««*  1^83-1904 1  Univi^rBitl'  of  H**fUii,  Ih6cM:  8c. D.  fbon.),  Wt^Btom  Uui- 
Tenil^  of  Pannijlirariia.  I89t.  YaJa  Ucilver»ity.  IW^,  Victoria  rnlTanity  t>f  Man^ 
elKsler,  lOOfl,  Oiford  llnbersitjf,  l^CB,  UniTersity  of  (JambTidifflt  l^ll :  Ph.D.  Cbou.), 
Untrvraiisr  of  B^rlio,  1910;  LL.D.,  Bi4<iitCullpi;c!^.  1904 :  Fomi^ti  Member  of  Civrrt^ianutideEil 
of  tha  Royal  8oct<pt|r.  and  of  the  Acadomlea  of  Parb.  Rciipni  vienua.  AmsU'^rdam^  UpaaJBi 
#le,;  A»oeiat«i  ProfesAor^^f  AMrnpljjf^ca,  UalTereitjr  of  Chicag^o.  l^^-7:  Diroftcirot  the 
TorEeii  Obanrratory,  ihifl.^  IHtfTj-iyOS :  Professor  of  Afftronhysica^  ibid,.  1B91— ;  Joint 
Editor,  AMtrophjitical  JouTJial:  Diffrctor  of  the  Solar  Obtarratonr  o'  ^tie  CRime<ffiii 
Inatitutiod  tif  Waphlnglon,  Mt.  Wilaoa,  CaL,  1905—. 

WiixiAM  Gabdnbb  Halb,  A.B.,  L1L1.D.,  Profeeeor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Latin. 

A-B.,  Harrard  UDiTOnilr*  IBTOj  FoUow  in  PhUoaopb/,  ibid,,  1S7&-1 ;  Tnto?  in  Latin,  ibid., 

1jS74-6;  NoD-RealdeEit  FeiUow  in  Claaaiei  (reaidi.«nt  in  Leipsiif  and  GAttiiiffea)  ibid.,  lS76r-7: 
Tutor  ill  Latin*  ibid.,  1^1-9^^  Ptote««ur  of  tbo  Latla  Latifma^e  atkd  Litfimtare,  Oumell 
Upivaini^t  1^80^ :  ProfoMor  and  Head  of  the  DopartmDiit  of  Latins  HTniTerfity  of 
Ohloago,  189^?  Mambvr,  Board  of  Editor*,  Ctaiaical  Fhilftlifffir;  X&^-Kiale  Editor, 
Ck&ttffcil  i^u^arittlff ;  Aiwoeitkie  Editor^  VtoMtcat  R'^tH^w:  forttifirly  Honorary  Editor, 
^nurWcun  Jfjumal  of  ArchaeoloQV  i  foinn?rly  Joint  Editor,  Cornell  (^niwrvity  Siu4i€g  in 
€%ctmical  FklMfysy:  Carr««|>ondin^  Mt-^ftiher.  Germaci  ArchueoLoirical  luttitute  of  Beriin, 
Ath^QF,  aad  Rome  i  Preaident,  AmericoD  Philo logical  AiUHocintmn.  1S02<4;  LL-D*,  Union 
CoUf^t^G,  1M06*  LL,D;,  Priocoton  Unlvpfaity.  inflfl^  LL.D.,  St.  Atidrnws  Ualterwity,  1901; 
LL»D-«  UniTOfflity  of  AberdoeD,  IWH ;  Dirtj«ctMr.  Arocricao  Scb* loJ  *>f  tUniiical  Stxidios  in 
Rotne^  l^ttOH!^*  ChainuBO,  Mafmjrinff  Coinraittf^p  of  Ji«mt',  JH05-fl;  Ho  no  fa  ry  Member. 
Ca£Ei1>i'>*^'^  [Kii«latid>  Philutoj^ical  Society*  1907;  Vicij- Pros! dent,  (Eo«lUl)}  Classical 
AsBHnclationt  1907 — ;  ('haimian  nf  t-hf*  Joint  Committva  of  thfi  Xntiouiil  Edtifati^itii  A]^!^o« 
eiatlon.  the  Modem  Lanir'aafrs  Asaociatloa  of  America^  and  the  AmericDD  Pblloloffical 
AiseKEiatioD  on  Oranimatical  Nomonclaturer  1^11— > 
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Jambs  Parker  Hall,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law;  Dean  of  the  Law  School. 

A.Bm  Cornell  Uniyeraity,  1894;  LL.B.,  Harrard  UniTenity,  1897 ;  practiced  law,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  1897-1900 ;  Lecturer  on  Constitutional  Law  and  Real  Froper^,  Buffalo  Law  School, 
1898-1900;  Associate  Professor  of  Law,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  UniTersity,  19U0-2; 
Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Chicauro,  1902—;  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  ibid.,  1904—; 
University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School,  Summer,  1911. 

LuDviG  Hektoen,  M.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Pathology. 

A.B.,  Luther  CoUoks,  Deborah.  In.,  18^;  A.M.,  iMd.,  im&;  M.D.*  CollojfE^  of  PhyeicJane 
nod  aurg(?ODitChicai^o,  1S87 ;  iQterae,  CixiV  Coutitjr  Hospital,  Chicago  1MHS-9 ;  StudC'Qt  in 
Prague,  Berlin,  autl  STS-f^rlon,  iMi,  1S&4-5,  18%,  1F97 ;  Lecturer  nu  Piitbok»ffy,  Ruah  Medidftl 
CkiUcKe,  1890-a;  PhyHicinia  to  the  CoFouer's  Oftice,  t'luc£i|?c>»  lti90-4;  PrM^JBaor  of  Patbol^ 
ogy,  CoUe^D  of  Phyaicijiiia  aDil  Sorf^fMiine,  1^2-4;  ProrQBiwr  of  Morbid  Anati>i]]y,  Btiah 
Bfedical  CoUaee,  l«95-&;  U.D.,ad  eundeni,  ibid.^  16»»6;  ProfoeBor  of  Pfltholo«T.  ibid.t 
laSS— ;  Prpaident  of  Chicago  Pathological  Rocioty.  ISSS-mrJ;  PfttLoloffisrt  t-o  tfae  Ci^ok 
Ootintjr  H<iapitaL  lS89^l90a;  ProfeHMjr  Bod  Head  of  thn  Depnrtmoiit  of  Patholoffy  and 
Bactfsflolojryu  DDiTersity  of  Chicago,  lOOl— ^  Dir&ctur,  Mumorud  Luetittite  for  Infectiotia 
BispaspB,  Chicago,  ISKiti— ;  Prdsi dent,  American  A-^Eocinticni  PAthologi«itfl  and  Bactaii^ 
olojfLsts,  1901;  Editor,  J  Quintal  of  Infettiout  Ditea^s,  tUjiGBgo,:  IflCW^;  Middleiou- 
troldemith  Lecturi^r,  New  York  Pnthulog'icji.J  Btm'wiF*  l^Qft;  Vice-Prsaident,  Atra^rieaa 
AasociatioD  for  AdYaDC<}muiit  of  Sciouce,  1901>;  Lecturer^  Hairvoy  Society^  Ne^w  York, 
imO;  Foroi*fn  Member,  Norak  ModictQsk  SpUkiib*  imO;  M.D*  (hon.).  Royal  Fredefick 
Uai?et^ity,  Chriatis^Dia.  1911 ;  Herter  Lecturer,  Kew  York  Dniireraity—BellevaQ  Hospital 
Medical  College,  mZi  Sc-D-,  UoWeri'ity  of  MichigaQ.,  19tS. 

t  Charles  Richmond  Hendsbson,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Sociology. 
A.B..  Old  UniTersity  of  Chicago.  1870;  A.M..  ibid.,  1878 ;  D.B.,  Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  1873;  Pastor,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  1873-82,  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  1882-92 ;  D.D., 
Baptist  Union  Theolo^cal  Seminary,  1888;  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  and  Uni- 
versity Recorder,  University  of  Chicago,  1892-4:  University  Chaplain,  ibid.,  1892-1915; 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  ibid.,  1894-7;  Professor  of  Sociology,  ibid.,  1897-1915: 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Sociology,  ibid.,  1904-15;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Leipzig,  1901;  Barrows  Lecturer  to  India,  1912-13. 

Chables  Judson  Herbiok,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Neurology. 

S.B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1891;  Instructor  in  Natural  Science,  Granville  Academy, 
1891-2;  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Ottawa  University,  Kan.,  1892-3:  Instructor  in 
Biology*  Denison  University,  1893-6;  S.M..  ibid.,  1895;  University  Scholar  in  Biology, 
Columbia  University,  1896-7:  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology,  Denison  University,  1897-8; 
Professor,  ibid.,  1898-1907:  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  ISOO;  Associate  in  Comparative 
Neurology,  Pathological  Institute  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  1897-1901 ; 
Managing  Editor,  Journal  of  Comparative  Neuroloffv,  1894— ;  Professor  of  Neurology, 
University  of  Chicago.  1907—;  Member,  International  Commission  of  Brain  Besearch, 
1912. 

Robert  Hebbiok,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1890;  Instructor  in  Rhetoric,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1890-3;  Instructor  in  Rhetoric,  University  of  Chicago,  1893-5 ;  Aissistant  Professor, 
ibid.,  1896-1901;  Associate  Professor,  ibid.,  1901-5;  Professor  of  English,  ibid.,  1905-. 

Edwabd  Wilcox  HiirroN,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

Student.  University  of  Missouri,  1885-8;  LL.B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1890;  LL.B., 
Columbia  University,  1891;  practiced  law,  Columbia,  Mo.,  1891-1912;  Professor  of  Law, 
University  of  Missouri,  1904-18;  Dean  of  Law  School,  ibid.,  1912-13;  University  of 
Wisconsin  Law  School,  Summer,  1910;  Universityof  Chicago  Law  School,  Spring,  1911, 
and  Winter  and  Spring,  1913;  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Chicago,  1913—. 

Emil  Qustav  Hibsch,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  D.D.^  Professor  of  Rabbinical 
Literature  and  Philosophy. 
A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1872:  A.M.,  ibid.,  1875:  Student.  University  of 
Berlin,  1872-6;  Alumnus  of  Hochschule  fttr  die  Wisaenschaft  dee  Juaentums,  1872-6: 
student,  Leipzig,  1876;  Rabbi,  1877;  LL.D.,  Austin  College,  1896;  Minister  of  Har  Sinai 
Congregation,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1877 ;  of  Adath-Israel  Congregation,  Louisville,  Ky.,  1878 ; 
of  Sinai  Cyongregation,  Chicago,  1880-;  Editor  of  the  Zeitgeist,  Milwaukee,  1880-7; 
of  the  Reformer,  New  York,  1886;  of  The  Reform  Advocate,  Chicago;  Professor  of 
Rabbinical  Literature  and  Philosophy.  University  of  Chicago,  1892— ;  Litt.D.,  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1900;  D.D.,  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati,  O.,  1901; 
Tumbull  Lecturer,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1902;  Editor,  Biblical  Department 
Jeurieh  Encyclopedia;  D.C.L.,  The  Temple  University  of  Philadelphia,  1908. 

Thomas  Atkinson  Jenkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French  Philology. 

A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1887;  Ph.B^  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1888;  Fellow  by 
Courtesy,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1893-4;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1894;  Instructor  in  Romance 


t  Deceased. 
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Lanffiu«ea^  Yanderbilt  UniToraity,  1895-6 ;  Adjimot  Professor,  <6ici.,  1806-1900:  Professor 
of  French  m  Swarthmore  Golleae,  1900-1 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Lanffuages 
and  Literatures,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1901-2;  Associate  Professor  of  French  Philology, 
ibid..  1902-11;  Professor,  t^id.,  1911— . 

Franklin  Johnson,  D.D^  LL.D.,  Prof eesor  of  Church  History  and  Homiletics. 
Retired. 

Oradnate,  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  1861 ;  Pastor,  Michigan  and  New  Jersey, 
1864-6;  German  Uniyersities,  1866-9;  D.D..  UniTersity  of  Jena,  1869;  LL.D.,  Ottawa 
UniTersity,  Kaxisas,  1898 ;  Pastor,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1874-88;  Athens,  Greece,  1888-9; 
President,  Ottawa  UniTersity,  Kansas,  1890-2;  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History 
and  Homiletics,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1892-4;  Associate  Professor,  i&id.,  1894-{i;  Pro- 
fessor, ibid,,  1895-1906. 

Edwin  Oakis  Jordan,  Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Bacteriology;    Chairman  of 
Department  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

S.B„  Mawncihtt^nU  Inistitute  of  TochnoJoflry,  l^S;  Chief  Assistant  Bialogtst  to  the 
Ma»«acb[isAttB  ^tat^i  Bciard  o!  Hecdth,  1B8B-90 ;  Lecturer  on  Bi»lu^,  MsiSAachaABtts 
InatitQte  ot  Tf?chnolo^,  IKas-Wi  Fallow  in  Murpholfwy,  Cliirk  UniTOfiity,  1800-a; 
Ph.U.,  Clark  Uaivcraity,  ia©£;  Associate  in  Aafltomy,  UniTerftity  of  Chicaffo*  lS©i-3j 
Instmotor,  ibid.,  1^3-5;  Anabtant  ProfeHHor  csf  Bflctarioloffy.  t6id.,  1S95^1900;  Stutient, 
PatftetDr  Inetittit-eH  Paria,  1896;  Assciciate  Professor  of  BAct^riplfjffy,  ifriVi  J900-7:  Editor, 
Journal  (^  Infectious  Dm^tiMe*^  Cbksgo,  IflOl— ;  ChiRf  of  Serum  DivLHiup,  Mgmorlai 
In#titiat«  fof  I&fectmua  Diaeaaea,  Cbicaf^i^.  iSOfl — :  Ptofeass^t  of  Racteriologrr  DniTarsitj 
of  Chicago,  1907—;  Chairman  of  Department  of  Hy^iono  and  Baeteriolpg^T  iMd.,  1914—, 

Charucs  Hubbabd  Judd,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.»  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education;  Director  of  the  School  of  Ejdocation. 


A,B„^fifit'jiiij  lL'ia**rr.ity,  1S9J  :  Pb.D.,  UniTersity  of  Ltltjziif,  k^^j^  AM..  YattJ  TJniTer- 
Bity.  1907;  LLD..  Sliami  UniTOraity,  1909;  LL.D.,  VVi^sleyan  Uoivorshy,  1013:  Itietructor 
'      —  -  .       — '     ,  ^    .         ..       ..-.-  ^      Profeisor  of  E:ii^vf5riinenU]   P^ychftlogj. 

PiycholoffT  aud  Ed n cation,  Uaivpriity  of 
',  Valo  UmTefsJty,  1902-4;   AiBiBtatit  Pro- 


in  Pbiiosopby,  Wcs-iilflyaii  TJuiToraity,  1896-8;    Profeisor 
New  York  UKiTernity.  1»9lHkl901 ;   Pr^^feasor  of  P       '    * 

ClnelDnatl,  1901-2;    Instrnctor  in  Paycbolotfj, .„ ^  _._ 

feflior,  ihiti*,  19U4-7;  Professor  nud  Director  of  th«  PiJieholofficiiI  Laboratory,  ibid.. 
l9Cy7-*>;  Edkor,MoDii|?rftyliSupplHmfintsof /**^cAoftih6ti€!af  Wri^ieus  1905-9;  Mpmbor.  Copncil 
of  American  Pfiycbntoffical  Aasociiitiop.  1907-Ii;  Prt^ddcnt,  AmoHcan  PsycboJopifical  Abso* 
ciation.  1909;  Preaidcnt.  National  Sticiety  of  CoUewe  Teache^fa  of  Education,  J910  and 
1dl5-lfi;  Member.  National  Conncil  of  Edncatiou,  1911—;  Professor  and  Hoad  of  the 
Department  of  Ed^oeatioii,  aad  Director  of  the  Scliooi  of  Edncation,  Unireraity  of 
Ctirea«o,  19C&-. 

Gordon  Jennings  Laing,  PhJD^  Professor  of  Latin. 

A.B.,  UniTonityof  Toronto,  1891:  Glaaeioal  Master,  Whetham  CoUoffe,  YanooQTer,  BritlBh 
Colombia,  1892-3 ;  Scholar  and  Fellow  in  Latin,  Johns  Hopkins  UnWersity,  1895-6 ;  Ph.D., 
<Md.,  1896 ;  Fellow,  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Rome,  1896-7 ;  Reader  in  Latin, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1897-8;  Lecturer  in  Latin,  ibid.^  1896-9;  Instmctor  in  Latin,  UniTer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1899-1902;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1902-7;  Managing  Editor,  CkuHcal 
JovrTioI.  1906-8;  Associate  Professor,  University  of  Chicago,  1907-18;  General  Editor. 
UniTersity  of  Chicaso  Press,  1908—:  Annual  Professor  in  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  in  Rome,  1911-12 ;  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Chicago,  1913—. 

Jamrs  Laurenox  Laughlin,  Ph JD.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Dei>artment  of 
Political  Economy. 


A,B.,  Harvard  Univeraity,  1S73'  A.M.  and  Pb;D.,  Harvard  UolTewity,  1S76;  Master  in 
Private  ("iaftsteal  ScbooK  L^TS^r  Instmetor  in  Political  Ecflnomy.  Harvard  Univeraity, 

1  HTBSi.'i    ■       AAAtAt^m^     I>  X^l  I^AAui^l.     >  TT     1>JI.1  i  4l  i»A  1       IT^J  .nVb  ■'L'm  If        Fl  LI  «-U  «  *d  1     TT  1^1  Tr  »«•>;  «-1T        1  Gltt't     ti    .    13 .^m.  ^ 


tionai  d«»  Statistiqno;  Member,  DidiauarHiLiB  Monetarr  Comnjiwiiioti,  IBa^ ;  Eicbanflre  Pro- 
fessor in  BefJin,  I90S;  Doci^ir  Hontfri9  CmiMa,  Uaiverisity  of  Gic«sp|j.  SCQth  JubUae, 
1906;  Delejcrate,  PaD-Americ^o  Scientiflc  Gongrees,  Santiatfo,  Chile,  IftOS-**;  rbnirman, 
Ezecntiva  Committee,  National  Ciliz(?us  League  for  tbe  Promotion  ot  a  Hound  BaDkina 

Srstemti9n-m 

Frank  Rattrat  Lillix,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Embryology  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology. 


College,  1899-1900 :  Head  of  Department  of  Embryology,  MarLnd!  Biological  LaTxtriitory 
at  Woods  Hole,  1893-1907;  Assist nnt  Djrtjctor,  ihid.,  Wm-H;  Director,  ibkL.  wm—;  Aaaiut- 
ant  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Embryology,  University  of  Cbicagro,  iPCXhIi;  Ae^ststant 
Curator  of  the  ZoOlc«ical  Museum,  i A td.,  1902— ;  AaaocSate  Profeasbr,  i^id.r  1902-7  ^  Pro* 
feasor,  f"Wd.,  1907—;  Chairman  of  the  Departaient  of  Zofilogy,  ibid.^  1911— j  Managing 
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Editor,  Biological  Bulletin;  Associate  Editor,  Journal  of  EsmerimentcU  Zoology:  Presi- 
dent American  SocietF  of  Zoologists,  190^-8;  Yioe-President  American  Society  of 
Nataralists  1914,  President  1915:  Vice-President  American  Association  for  the  Adrance- 
ment  of  Science,  1914;  Member  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  1915. 

Robert  Morss  Lovbtt,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Engflish;  Dean  of  the  Junior 
Colleges. 

A.B.,  Harrard  UniTcrsity,  1892 ;  Assistant  in  English,  ibid,^  1^9^^  Instructor  in  English, 
ibid.,  1893;  Instructor  in  Rhetoric,  UnlTorsity  of  Chicago,  1803-6:  in  Europe,  1896-^ 
1901-2;  Assistant  Professor  of  English.  UniTersity  of  Chtoagp,  1896-1904;  Dean  in  the 
Junior  Colleges,  f6ul.,  1903-7 ;  Associate  Professor,  ibid,^  1904-9;  Dean  of  the  Junior 
Colleges,  ibid.,  1907—;  Professor  of  English,  ibid,,  1909-. 

William  Darnall  MaoClintook,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

A.B.,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  1878;  (Graduate  Scholar  in  English,  Johns  Hopkins 
UniTersity.  1880-2;  A.Bf.,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College.  1882:  Professor  of  English,  Wells 
College,  1889-91 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature.  University  of  Chicago,  1892-4 ; 
Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature,  and  Dean  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  t'Md., 
1894-1900;  Professor  of  English  Literature,  i&fd.,  1900— j_  Dean  of  University  College, 
ibid,,  1900-5:  Dean  of  the  Junior  CoUege  of  PhUosophy  (Women),  ibid,,  1905-10. 

Herbert  Newbt  MgCot,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

8.B.,  Purdue  University,  1892 :  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  ibid,,  1892-3 ;  Technical  Chemist, 
Cbicago,  1893-4:  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physios,  Fargo  College,  1894-6;  Fellow  in 
Chemistry,  University  of  Chicago.  1896-8;  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1898;  Assutent  in  Chemistry, 
ibid.,  1898-9;  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Utoh,  1899-1901 ;  Associate 
Professor,  ibid.,  1901;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  University  of  Chicago,  1901-3;  Aseistent 
Professor,  ibid,,  1903-7;  Associate  Professor,  U>id„  1906-11;  Professor,  ibid.,  1911—. 

{Julian  William  Mack,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

LL.B.,  Harvard  University,  1887;  Parker  Fellowship,  ibid,,  1887-90;  Student,  Universi- 
ties of  Berlin  and  Leipidg,  1887-90;  admitted  to  Ohio  Stote  and  Federal  Bar,  1890;  prac- 
ticed law,  Chicago,  November,  1890— ;  admitted  to  Supreme  Court  of  United  Stetes  Bar, 
1896;  Professor  of  Law,  Northwestern  University,  1895-1902;  Professor  of  Law,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  1902— ;  Judge  of  Circuit  Court,  Cook  Co.,  111.,  1903-11 ;  Judge  of  Appellate 
Court,  First  District,  III.,  1909-11 ;  United  States  Circuit  Judge,  1911—. 

Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  History,  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Church 
History. 

A.B..  Cuiverdty  of  Michi^nn,  1882;  LL.B.,  t bid,,  1B85;  A.M.  (hon.),  i6id.,  1896;  Teacher 
of  LRtin,  M  wakf  fftm,  MicL..  HigU  SohooJ,  V^-i  \  lii*truct4^r  in  Latin.  UniTersity  of  Miehi- 

'4u^  18^^;  luet-FQctor  tii  Hietory«  ibid.,  W^ll  An^kt^iiL  Professor  of  History,  i&id.,  1888; 

'rofoi«or  of  Aojoricuo  Hietory,  ibid.^  iS^l-liJOS ;  Di reactor,  Bureau  of  Historical  Research 
of  Carn(?«io  Institytiim  of  Wtmhititfton,  1603-5  j  Afi»ijciiite  Editor,  American  Hietorical 
Hemew^  1808-1914 ;  MaiiiiifinH  Ertitor,  Americ^in  Bijttoricol  Review,  1901-5;  Professor  and 
Head  of  tbtj  Dftpartmeut  of  History,  UnivsraitF  of  Chicniio.  1906—;  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  ChuTch  Hlstorr,  ibid.,  190&— ;  LL,D„  UnivorHty  of  Michigan,  1912. 

John  Matthews  Manlt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
English. 

A.M.,Furman  UniTersity,  1883;  A.M.,  Harrard  dniTersity,  1889;  Ph.D.,  <&id.,  1890;  Acting 
Principal,  Greer's  (S.C.)  Hi^  School.  1884;  Tutor  at  Palmyra,  Ya.,  1884-5;  Assistant 
in  Preparatory  Department,  William  Jewell  College,  1885-8 :  Instructor  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women  (now  Radchffe College) .Oct.,  1890— Feb., 
1891 ;  Instructor  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Harvard  Summer  School,  1891 :  Acting  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  Brown  University,  January-June,  1891 ;  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  ibid.,  1891-2 ;  Professor  of  the 
English  Language,  ibid.,  1892-8;  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  English,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1898— ;  Exchange  Professor  at  University  of  GOttingen,  1909. 

Lbon  Cabboll  Marshall,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy;  Dean  of  the 
Senior  Colleg;es,  and  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1900;  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1901 ;  A.M..  iMd..  1902; 
Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellow  in  Economics,  ibid.,  1902-8 ;  Assistant,  ibid^  1902-3:  Professor 
of  Economics,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1908-7 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
University  of  Chiea^,  1907-8;  Associate  Professor,  i6id.,  190ft-ll :  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Administration,  ibid,,  1909—;  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  ibid,,  1911—; 
Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  ibid.,  1911—. 


F 


t  On  leave  of  absence,  1911—. 
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Albert  Prbscott  Mathews,  Ph.D^  Profeeeor  of  Physiological  Chemistry  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physiology. 

S,R.  Me^Bancbu^i^tte  Jnstitii^c  of  Techn<ikijs*y,  W/Z;  AaeistnDt  in  Biolcigy>  ifrirf.,  1802-3; 
Ft4low  in  Biolnffy,  {k^lqmhifi  Dnivuieity^  1^93-5;  StmjPTit  in  CttnibrlfiKc,  Enfflund,  Aiid 
M a rburtf ,  Gf'rmatiy.  1895-1 ;  OMUpaat  of  {^olumbia  UaLT<>reitj  Table,  Naples  ZijOlcigicaL 
Stdtjqn.  1?*96 J  Hod,  Fi^Uow,  i^lumbin  UnivBrsity.  l»P1-«;  Pb,D..  i7ji(i..  l*iftH;  Aaabt- 
ant  iu  PhyBioloify,  HarfartI  Medical  t^chtwlr  Inetructor  iti  Pbyikultn?/,  Tufta  CoUeffs 
MiMiical  SehooL  l^m-9i  Assiatunt  Prnft^^^sor  of  Phyeiology*  ibid.,  1899-1900;  lDfltrnct<>r  in 
Phjjbioloo,  Harvard  MedicaJ  Scliool,  I9U0-1:  Aesi^iatit  Professorof  PhyiloUjiriealCLem- 
istry,  Univorsity  of  OhieflKOt  1901-4;  Aftsoci  ate  Prof O3sor,  t?>td,,  ISOi-Sj  Prof^safir,  ibid., 
190(5—;  CliairiQan  of  tbt^  DapartTuent  of  Pbysiolopy^  itfid,,  1S09— , 

Shaileb  Mathews,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Historical  and  Compara- 
tive Theology  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Systematic  Theol- 
ogy; Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 

A.B.,  Cdby  C<>Ue«B,  ieS4r  A.M.,  ibid.,  18S7;  D.D..  ibid.,  xmt:  D-D.,  Oberlia  CoUftse, 
i90«;  Kewton  Theoto^icaJi  Ineftitutioti,  IJSM-T;  Afiflociate  Profosnor  of  Rbetoric,  Colby 
CoUegp.  1587-9:  Lpcturer  in  Npw  Tostarapnl  lJcipartiw.*Dt,  Newtop  TUeoluidcai  Insti* 
tuHtm.  18H9-^;  DtiivprMty  of  Berlin,  IStJO-l;  Profeiisur  of  History  an  J  PoUtlcoJ  Eeonomyi 
C<i)by  GoIltJKPt  188SI^94  :  AeeocintQ  Profoe&or  of  Nuw  Ti^alnmeDt  HiBtory  and  Interpreta- 
tion,! UniTpmty  jQf  Chka^o.  l8&4-7j  Profassorof  New  Testament  HiBtnfyaud  Int^rpre* 
lation.^inU.  1^7-1905;  JnniorDeaii  of  the  DiTmity  School,  ibid.,  1899'19tfci;  Profe^iaor 
of  Syjjtemfttic  TIiguIokj,  ibid.,  IMQ^i  Profeesor  of  Historical  ami  Comparatiro  Tbeolojfy, 
tfjid,,  190^-:  Dfiao  of  tbo  DiTiuity  Scbool,  iUd.,  iQOS^t  Editor,  Wurld  Tft-Paj/, 
1903-11;  Editor.  BibHcal  iVorld.  IPIS— :  Prw^ident,  Waetern  Eeonomic  Scwi^^ty,  IMI— ^ 
Prissid^at,  Federal  Councit  of  tbe  Uhnrehes  of  Christ  in  Americ&t  191^—;  Director,  BeJi- 
gioiisWork  Di?pnrtmfint.  CbaatanquH,  Institut^a^  Trustor,  Cbnrch  Peace  Unloa,  IfilS— ; 
D.D.,  Brown  Univefsity.  1914;  LL,.D.,  PaDdsylvania  Ctilk^e   im. 

Qbobgb  Hbbbbbt  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

A«B.,Oberlin  College,  1883;  A.B.,HaTTardnniyersity.l888;  Gradnate  Stadent  of  Philoio- 
phy,  Leipsiff  and  Berlin,  1888-91 ;  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  UniTersity  of  Michigan, 
1801-8;  Assistant  Professor,  <6tdM  1893-4;  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Uniyersity 
of  Chicago,  1804-1902;  Associate  Professor,  ibid,,  19Q&-1;  Professor,  ibid.,  1907—. 

Floyd  Russell  Mechbm,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Law. 

Admitted  to  the  bar,  1879;  practiced  law,  Battle  Creek  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  1870-92: 
engaged  in  legal  authorship:  founded  Detroit  College  of  Law :  Member  State  Board  of 
Law  Kxaminers ;  A.M.  (hon.),  Uniyi^rsity  of  Michigan,  1804 ;  LL.D.,  ibid.^  1912;  Tappan 
Professor  of  Law,  ibid,^  1892-1903;  Professor  of  Law,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1908—. 

Charles  Edward  Merriam,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

A.B.,  Lenox  College,  1803 ;  Teacher  in  Iowa  Public  Schools,  18e»-4 ;  A.B.,  State  Uniyersity 
of  Iowa,  1896 :  Instructor  in  Lenox  College.  189&-6 :  Graduate  Student.  Columbia  Uniyer- 
sity,  1895-8  :A.M.,ib<d.,  1897;  Fellow  in  Political  Science,  ibid.,  1897-8;  Lecturer,  ibid., 
1898-9;  Ph.D..  ibid.,  1900:  Student  in  Berlin  and  Paris,  1899-1900;  Docent  in  Political 
Science,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1900-2;  Associate,  ibid.,  1902-8;  Instructor,  ibid.,  1903-6 ; 
Assistant  Professor,  ibid,,  1M&-7;  Associate  Professor,  ibid.,  1907-11;  Professor,  ibid., 
1011—. 

Elheb  Truesdell  Merrill,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

B.A.,  Wesleyan  Uniyersity.  1881:  M.A«,  ibid.,  1880;  LL.Dm  Uniyersity  of  St.  Andrews, 
Quincentenary  Celebrations,  1911;  Squire  Scholar,  Wesleran  Uniyersity,  1881-2; 
Instructor  in  Classics,  Massachusetts  State  Normal  School,  Westfleld,  1882-3:  Tutor  in 
Latin,  Wesleyan  Uniyersity,  1883-6 ;  Graduate  Student,  Yale  Uniyersity,  188&-6,  Uniyersity 
of  Berlin.  1886-7;  Professor  of  Latin/Uniyersity  of  Southern  California,  1887-8;  Robert- 
Rich  Professor  of  Latin,  Wesleyan  Uniyersity,  1888-1906;  Professor  of  Latin,  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1906-8;  Professor  in  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
in  Rome,  1898r-e;  Acting  Chairman  and  Chairman  of  the  Managing  Committee  of  the 
same,  1809-1901;  President,  American  Philological  Association,  1906-7;  formerly  Hon. 
Editor.  American  Journal  ot  Archaeology  I  editorial  contributor  to  the  same;  on 
Editorial  Board,  Clamcal  Philology,  1906—;  Professor  of  Latin,  Uniyersity  of 
Chicago,  1908-. 

Albert  Abraham  Miohelson,  Ph.D.,  So.D.,  LL.D.,  F.RS.,  Professor  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 

Midshipman,  U.S.  Nayal  Academy,  1873 ;  Instructor  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  U.S. 
Nayal  Academy,  1875-0;  Nautical  Almanac  Office,  Washington,1880,  Uniyersity  of  Berlin, 
1880,  Uniyersity  of  Heidelberg,  1881;  CoU^e  de  France,  ^le  Poly  technique,  1882; 
Professor  of  Phjrsics,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleyeland,  O.,  1883-9 ;  Correepond- 
ing  Member,  British  Association  for  the  Adyancement  of  Science,  1884 ;  Associate  Fellow 
of  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1885;  Ph.D.  (hon.).  Western  Reserye 
Uniyersity,  1886,  and  Sterens  Institute,  1887 ;  Yice-Presidenc,  American  Association  for 
the  Adyancement  of  Science,  1887 ;  Member  of  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  1888 : 
Rumford  Medal,  1880;  Professor  of  Physics,  Clark  Uniyersity,  1880-02;  Professor  and 
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Head  of  the  Department  of  PUysica,  UQiTersity  of  Cblcaeo,  1803--:  Bureau  Intertifltiojial 
des  Poiil*  et  MoBiirait  1892-3;  MernberH  S<:>ci6t6  FraucaiHe  d*?  Phyftiqup,  i8t*3;  Fellow, 
Royal  AS troEiomical  Society,  1B06;  ForBiffu  Member,  Sod^t6  HollBndaifift  dee  Sdencee, 
1897;  Htm.  Member,  Cambridge  Fhiloeo|iljiciiLl  8t»cietj',  IStH ;  Member  (for  the 
United  SlatfiB)  of  tho  InterDatioiiBl  Comnjitt-eii  cif  WoighU  nud  Mc^aifnifeft*  1897  j  LowoU 
Lecturer,  tH99;  Sc.D,  (brjti.),  Tambridi^e,  11^99;  Hoti.  Zlfembor^  Royal  IiisbLtutLoD, 
1S&0 ;  Membre  corripspondautdo  rAcatt^mk'  dosScieDCfls*  Pari  p.  l9(K)i  Urand  Prii,  Ea:pofti« 
tiou  g-jfiadrnle  dti  Puria^  IflOO ;  Prtisldpnt,  Amerlc&n  Phyfiinal  Society,  1900 ;  LL-D.,  Yale 
ijnivoriiity,  19(11 ;  Mflmtior,  AropricaiJ  PhiloHophica!  Society,  l9Qi;  Fi.Jlow,  Royal  Society, 
1902;  Matteucci  Medal  Spe«  ltalian&„  Rum^^^  1501;  LiIi,D.,  Fraukiin  Biceatf^nHry,  iTaiTer- 
sit;  of  PeaD«ylTaDlat  1906;  Membofj  Kimglij^n  Vt?t4:>DSikBpa  Akadcmi^o,  Stnckholm,  tSO0: 
Member,  ReJiIe  A^cadumm  dc^i  Liacei,  Enme^  1903;  f  ppley  Med^l^  ILV7  ;  Nob^I  Priie,  19117; 
Hoti,  Metiabi^r^  Royal  Irish  Acadi^my^  190S;  Dti  1  B^a to  to  PaD -American  ^ioatiAc  Con^resn, 
lS>m&-9;  Ph^D-t  UniTdrsity  of  Leipsiift  1909;  Pre*tident,  Ameridaii  Associatiua  for  the 
Adt^^ncement  of  Scieucp,  19"10-11;  fiicbnn^a  ProfesBor,  UQiTorsity  of  GottiujareiQLStiroTjjer 
Som«*terj  IB'U  ;  Pb.D.^  GfK>rg-Au^Ht  Unjv»r«it>\  G&iUnjir&n,  1911;  Member^  DeutAcbe 
Pby^ikali.4cbE><  Gt'sr^llscbaft,  Berho,  J9il;  Hemlwr,  Knnmiira  Pyiiorra&ska  SAllskap^t, 
Liind,li»ll ;  PhJ>.H  Royal  Frodo nek  UDlvoreity,  Chrbtlani*,  1911;  Elliott  Cressoo  Medal, 
PmiikUn  Institutei,  1912. 

Fbaiyk  Justus  Miller,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Prof essor  of  Latin;  Dean  in  the  Junior 
Colleges. 

A.B..  D«iiboii  UniFeraity.  1879;  Professor  of  Latin,  Clinton  Collet.  1880-1:  A.M.,  Deni- 
»on  UmTeraity*  1882:  Vice-FrmcipaL  Hiffb  School,  Plainlield,  K.J.,  1^^1-T;  Instraetor 
Id  Latin,  Worcester  A ca demy,  Mhbb..  lSS7-9fl;  Ph.D.,  Yale  Uniireraity,  1692;  Instmotor  in 
Latin.  DuiTerBity  of  ChLcaffo,  IWi-^ ;  Aitsifltant  Eiaminer,  ibid,,  1^2-6 ;  Examiner  of 
Amilatioii^,  ibid.,  1H96-8;  Ansietaut  Professor  of  Latin,  ibid.,  lSd4-]9(n:  Boan  of  AffiJia- 
tlona.  ibid,,  lEBihl^y^;  Associate  ProfaF^sor,  ibid.^  1901-9;  ExamiQer  for  Secondary 
Schoolfl,  ibid,,  19(H-tl;  Managritif;  Editor,  Clcusi^al  Jma^nnl,  I9m^i  Profesior  of  Latin, 
UulT$f9H|  of  Chicago^  1909--;  LL.D.,  Denleon  OniTc^rsityf  190]};  Dean  in  tlie  Junior 
Collets,  UoLTOraity  of  CbicasoT  19H— . 

Robert  Andrews  Millie  an,  Ph.D.,  So.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

A,B.,  Oberlbi  College,  imi.  Tutor  in  Phyflics,  itdd.,  1S9I  *  ^'  iMd.,  1808;  Fellow  in 
Physic*,  Columbia  University,  If^ff^;   Ph.D.,  ibid.,  lK9fi;  .^  Berlin  and GOttin«en 

UniTereltles,  t89:HS;  Assistant  in  Physle^i  Univerfliti  i<r  '  i.  m^),  1886-7;  AMoeiate, 
ifrid,.  18&7'9;  Instract<>r^  ibid..  ll^W-lWZ;  Assistant  PrDr,:i^s,tr,  tbid.^  1902-7;  Member 
ExecutiTo  Conocilt  Amnrican  Physical  Society,  1905-9,  1911-1  Associate  Professor  of 
Physioa,  UniTeraity  of  Chicaijo,  1907-10;  Pntfostor,  iiid.,  1910— ;  Vice-President,  Amer- 
ioazL  Aflflociatioci  for  the  AdTancement  of  Seienct^,  1911;  Se.D.  ihon.),  Oberlin  UoileffO, 
Mll^  Editor,  Ph^tical  Revieir^,  1912;  Recipient  of  Coinatmsk  Priae  of  the  National 
Aeaoem^l'  of  Sciences,  1913:  Be,D.  (hon.),  Northwestern  Uni'^ersity,  1918;  Member,  Amer- 
ican Pbdosophical  SoclotyT  19^1^  i  Fellow,  Americnn  Academj  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1914; 
Member  of  Ibe  Ntitional  Academy  of  ticieneDs^  1915. 

Addison  Webster  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

A.B.,  De  Panw  University,  1890;  A.M.,  i&td.,1893;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1808; 
Instmctor  in  English,  De  Panw  University,  1892-3 ;  Sage  Scholar,  Cornell  University, 
1898-4;  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  University  of  Chicago,  1894-5 ;  Assistant  in  Philosophy, 
UniversitTof  Chicago,  1895-7;  Associate,  ibid,,  1897-8;  Instructor,  ibid,,  1899-1902:  Uni- 
verslty  of  Berlin,  1901-2;  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Chicago, 
1902-4;  Associate  Professor,  tMd.,  1904-9;  Professor,  t&td.,  1909— :  Lecturer  at  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  1911 ;  President,  Western  Philosophical  Association,  1912. 

EuAKiM   Hastings  Moore,  Ph.D.,  LL-D.,  Sc.D.,  Math.D.,  Professor  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

A,B.,  Yale  IJni verslty.  1S83;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  188-"^;  Unwe>raity  of  Borliu,  IK^S-fl;  Instractor  in 
MatbemutiiCBT  Preparatory  School  of  KorthwftBtem  Univpreity,  lf^*^7  ^  Tntor  in  Matliii- 
maties.  Yale  University,  1SS7-9;  Asgistant  Pfofo*6tjr  tif  Mathematics.  Northwestern  Dul' 
varsity  t  1&S&-91 ;  As&ooiate  Pro  feasor  of  Mathnmatics,  Northwp  stern  UniTf  rsity.  11^91-3 ; 
Profeeaor  of  Mathomatios,  Unl^eralty  of  CblcaKo.  1.^93—;  Head  of  the  Department  of 
MathBmBtiiS:^,  ibid.^  1S9G— ;  A,M.,  Ph.D.  (hon*)t  Univprflity  of  (lOttinffen,  1899-  Editor 
of  the  Tran*act(ont  of  the  American  Mathfni<i^tical  S(iteiriu<,  1S09-19D7;  Pres^tdent  of 
the  American  Mathematical  Society*  1901-C^;  Associate  Fellow  of  American  Acadamy 
of  Arts  and  Sciencesj  1901^;  Member  of  NaticmELi  Academy  of  Bciencss,  IMil— ;  Member 
of  the  Amnrican  PbiloRnitihical  Society,  1902 — ;  LL~D«,  Univorsitj  of  WijconHin^  1904; 
Editor  of  the  Bendiconti  del  Oircoln  Maiemniicfi  di  Pntermo,  1908—;  &cr.D,,  Yii!o  Uni- 
versity. I9n9;  Math.D,,  Clark  UniveTuity.lSOP*  Vice-President,  American  Aiaociation 
for  the  AdvftiicemBUt  of  Scieace,  1911;  Vice-Preiident,  V.  rntemational  Conms^  of 
MatbematieiEins,  Cambridg^eT  tM2;  Honorary  Corrospmdinfr  M(«mber.  British  ABSocin- 
tion  for  the  Advancecnent  of  iJcience,  1913— t  Associate  Sklitor,  Proceedings  of  iht 
KdNcmai  .^0041  cii^tf  o/ Science*,  1915— . 

Underhill  Moore,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

A.B.,  Columbia  University.  1900;  A.M.,  ibid,,  1901;  LL.B.,  ibid.,  1902;  practiced  law. 
New  York  City.  1902-6;  Lecturer  in  Mining  Law,  Columbia  University,  1906 ;  Associate 
Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Kansas,  1906-^ ;  Associate  Professor  of  Law,  University 
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of  Wisconsin,  1908-10;  Professor  of  Law,  i&id.,  1910-14 ;  Colombia  University  Law  School, 
Sammer,  1911, 1912^913;  University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  Spring,  1913,  Snmmer,  1914 ; 
Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Chicago,  1914—. 

Forest  Rat  Moultoit,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

A.B.,  Albion  College,  1894 ;  Instructor  in  Astronomy  and  Assistant  in  the  Observatory, 
t6id.,  1892-4;  Superintendent  of  Manufacturixig  Statistics  of  the  State  Census  of  Michi- 
gan, 1804-6:  Graduate  Student  in  Astronomy,  University  of  Chicago.  1895-6;  Assistant, 
Und,,  1896-8;  Ph.D.,  i6id.,  1899;  Associate,  ibid,,  1898-1900;  Instructor,  ibid,,  1900-3:  Assist- 
ant Professor,  iMd.,  1903-8;  Research  Associate  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton 1908— :  Associate  Professor,  University  of  Chicago,  1906-12;  Professor,  idtd.,  1912—; 
Member,  National  Academy  of  Science,  1910—;  Associate  Editor.  Transactiaiu  of  the 
American  MathemcUical  Society,  1908^;  Secretary  of  Section  A,  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  1912—;  Honorary  Corresponding  Member,  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1918—;  Yice-Fresident  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society,  1915—. 

RiOHARD  Gbesn  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Literary  Theory  and  Interpre- 
tation and  Head  of  the  Department  of  General  Literature. 

A.B..  London  University,  1809;  A.B.,  University  of  Cambridge,  1874;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1877; 
Cambridge  University  Extension  Lecturer  in  Literature,  1874-00 ;  Lecturer  to  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  (Philadelphia),  1891;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1891 ;  Lecturer  to  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching,  1891-2;  Professor  of  Literature  (in  English),  University  of 
Chicago,  1892-1901 ;  Professor  of  Literary  Theory  and  Interpretation  and  Head  or  the 
Department  of  General  Literature,  ibid.,  1901—. 

GxoBOB  William  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy,  the  School  of  Education. 

BX*,  Univornitj  of  IDinoip,  1^^;  M»L.,  iHd..  1801;  Ph.D,.  Lndwin  Maiimilians  Oni- 
Teraitftt  in  Mttneheut  1^^;  Inetmctyr  ip  Untfapmatics,  Uniroraitf  of  lUinou,  l!:^8-90; 
A&fitttant  Prof eBiOT  of  MathoitrnticH,  fdid.,  lSlK)-5;  Associiite  PtofeaHorof  UnthemfitioB, 
ibid.,  ISSChS;  A&6uciAt'(^  ProfwiiBor  of  Astronomy  and  Matbematici,  and,  Director  of 
ObserratoTTi  ibid.,  l^iV7;  Profpaaor  of  AstroDomy  and  AppUctd  Mathi^maticflt  and 
Director  of  Obierratnrip.  ibid..  1W7-1900;  HpbcI  nf  Aetronoiny  nnd  Mathomatle^i  Chicago 
Institute,  lBOO-1;  Life  Mem Iwr,  AstronomisicLia  CleBfillachiift;  Mp-mbpr,  A mt'r lean  Mather 
maticQJ  Booiety;;  SocjM^  Bplffp  frAetrooomie:  Follow  of  Aroi^rican  AeEOciatidin  for  t.Lo 
Ad Tancement  of  Science :  Member,  Aetrcmomical  ami  ABtrophjeicnl  Society  of  America  i 
Member,  Circolo  Matematico  di  Palermo;  Mem  b  rede  la  Soci^te  MathumEitiquedr*  FraDco: 
Hon.  Member,  Sucii^dad  Afttrotiumlca  do  Moxjoii  [  Hon,  MsJOibRr,  bcaadiDaTian  Teij^hnlcal 
Society  of  Chicflpo;  Attronomical  Editor,  dcAoo!  Scifnee  and  MatheniaiicM:  Editor, 
8ch0ol  of  EdMiratktTi  MaiJiemaltfal  ManiiaU  Q-Hd  Tt^fM^  ProfiSBSor  of  the  TnacbiDo-  of 
Mflthetnatics  and  AstroDom^t  and  Matbflmattc^l  Sapi^rfUor,  Bchcwl  of  Edncatiofi, 
UtiiTPrRity  of  Cbic&eo,  1901-'. 

tJoHN  XJlbic  Nbf,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry. 

A.B.,  Harrard  UniTeraity,  1884:  Kirkland  Fellow,  Harrard  Uniyenity,  1884^7 ;  Ph.D.« 
UniTenity  of  Mmiieh,  1886;  ProiOBSor  of  Chemistry  and  Director  of  the  Chemical  Labo- 
ratory, Pordne  UniTenity,  1887-9 ;  Afleietant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Aotin^r  Head 
of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  Clark  University,  1889-02 ;  Professor  of  Chemistrv ,  Uni- 
versity of  Chioaffo,  1892-6;  Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  ibid.,  1896-1915; 
Fellow,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1891 ;  Member,  Royal  Society  of  Sciences, 
Upeala.  1903;  Member,  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  1904;  LL.D.,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, 1915. 

William  Albbbt  Nitzb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1804;  Ph.D.,  t&id.,  1899;  Lecturer  in  Romance  Lan- 

Kagee,  Columbia  University,  1889-1908;  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
iherst  Colleire.  1908-5;  Professor,  ibid.,  1905-8:  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages, 
University  of  California,  1908-9;  ProfMsor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures,  University  of  Chicago,  1906—. 

Samuel  Chester  Parker,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education;  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Education. 

A.B.,  University  of  Cincinnati.  1901;  Oraduate  Student,  ibid.,  1901-2;  University  of  Chi, 
cago.  Summer  Quarters,  1902-d;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1902-3;  A.M.- 
^id.,  1903;  Fellow  in  Education^btd.,  1906-7;  Pn^essor  of  Education,  Miami  University, 
1903-9;  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  1909-18;  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Education,  ibid,,  1911— ;  Professor  of  Education,  ibid,,  1913—. 


t  Deceased. 
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Karl  Pietsoh,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Philology. 

UniTersity  of  BerUn,  1879-82:  Florence  (Italy),  1882-4;  Uniyenity  of  HaUe,  1886-7; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1887;  ABsifltant  Librarian.  Newberry  Library,  Chioaffo,  1890-6;  Instnictor 
in  Romance  Lanffuages,  University  of  Chicago,  1896-1900;  Madrid,  1897, 1901;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Romance  Langaages,  University  of  Chicago,  1900-1;  Associate  Professor 
of  Romance  Philology,  ibid,,  1901-10;  Professor,  ibid,,  1910—;  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Royal  Spanish  Academy,  1910. 

Hbn RT  Washinotox  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 

A.B..  Harvard  University,  1896;  A.M..  ibid..  1896;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1901;  Instnictor  in  Latin, 
Trinity  College^  Hartford,  Conn.,  1898-9 ;  Instnictor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Harvard  Univer* 
sity,  1899-1901  ;InstnictorinLatiu,  University  of  California,  1901-4:  Assistant  Professor 
of  Clansical  Philology,  t'Md.,  1904-9 ;  Associate  Professor,  ibid.,  Jan.-Jnne,  1900;  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Classical  Philology,  University  of  Chicago,  1909-11 ;  Professor,  ibid., 
1911—. 

Ira  Maurice  Prioe,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures;  Secretary  of  the  Department. 

A*B,,  Dc'CLiaon  Univorsity,  1879;  Prof(?6fior  of  Grr^ok  and  Modi?rD  Langnnjfi^a,  tJaivoraity  o! 
Dea  Mohios  {nnw  Dob  \loiiioa  CoYl^fi^i),  Iowa,  1S7£N^;  InstrucUtr  iii  Frttncb  und  Gerumti, 
Morgan  Park  Military  Acadomyt  1S80-S;  D-B.,  Baptist  Union  Thwlojirieal  SemJQary*  iSi^; 
A.M.,  Di^niifM}!!  UDiyer^ity^  lUm:  Ini»truetnr  Iti  CotTuspoadcuCti  ScIkkiI  nl  the  AmLiricJii] 
tnstitate  of  Hebrew,  1882-4;  liiiStroctr>r  in  Hebrew,  Wli(*fltou  TIiCN>IoKical  i^eminwry, 
1882-3;  KM*  aad  Ph,D.^  Univii<r«ity  of  Cuitizi^,  ]!SS6;  lo^trtictor  id  Hijbrii'W  and  %h<s 
Cognats  LaneiiJi.^B»  Baptist  Unioo.  Theological  Sominaryt  lSS/^-1^;  Profoisor,  ^'^i^^m 
ISS^-ii;  jUi^^iilte  Protf^Bor^f  the  Semitic  LatLffnaifeii  {latl  Lit4*r£itun*a.  Dniversity  of 
Cbicago.  l89S-190fJ^  Professor,  i^il«/.,  1000— t  LL.D.,  D&riison  Univursity,  1903;  Si^crfltary 
of  the  Oriental  Exploration  Fand,  ifti'd,,  1909— ;  Ga^  LHCtynirt  Soutbum  BftptiHt  Tboo- 
lo^cal  SominaryT  LotiisvUle,  Ky.*  1906 :  Fursuiner  mvestigtitiona  in  Europe,  l^ftfl,  1901,. 
1907,  1909.  1913:  Conductor  of  Fourth  Univeraity  Tra?ol  8tncly  Class  tbroUflh  Bibb 
Laud»,  tWf>i. 

Myra  Rstnolds,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature;  Head  of  Foster 
House. 

A.B.,  Yassar  Colleire.  1880;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1892;  InBtraotor  in  Entflish,  Wells  CoUeoe^  188Q-2 ; 
Instructor  in  Enfflisn  Literature,  Yassar  College,  1885-92:  Fellow  in  English,  UniTersity 
of  Chicago,  1892-4;  Assistant  in  EnglUh  Literature,  Odd.,  1894-5;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1895; 
Instnictor,  ibid.,  1895-7;  Assistont  ProfeMor,  ibid,,  1897-1902;  Associate  Professor, 
ibid.,  190S-11;  Professor,  ibid,,  1911—. 

RoLLiN  D.  Salisbury,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geographic  Geology  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Geography;  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School 
of  Science. 

Ph.B.,  Boloit  CoUeao,  If^i  A*M„  i^?J.,  l^'^:  Instmctor  in  Getjiotfy  and  Hioloey,  ibid., 
188^ ;  Proft^esor  of  Geolo«j,  ibid.*  IJ^^ifl;  Studo^tit  la  Eutodu  fchiFtl^y  at  HeidelbBrf), 
iaS7-S:  ABfliitant  U.9.  Geoloubt.  (Hjicial  Divieioii,  l>vSIi-^2;  Geologist,  tf^S.  Goological 
Barvoy,  1892 — ;  Ofl<a|oF(iit  iti  cbaTg(!<  of  Plftistocent*  (Tfo!ot''y  <•>!  Ni^w  Jnrat'y,  1891— r  Ppo- 
fe^Bor  of  General  and  LTflograpliio  Geoloj?-y^  Uni?crBJty  nf  Wiyconnin,  1S91-2;  Professor 
of  Geoirrapbic  Gcsoloiqr,  UolTorsity  of  Chieflso,  1802—:  lipan  of  the  Uniyereity  Colle«o«* 
t&idMl9B4r-@;  Dean  ol  the  Ogdeu  Graduate  School  of  ScieuGe.  ibid.,  1899—:  Head  of  the 
Department  of  G<M>grapby,  ibid.,  190S— ;  Examiner,  ibid.,  1E9&-9;  LL.D.,  Beloit  CoUeig«, 

Walter  Sarobnt,  Professor  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  in  Relation  to 
Education. 

Student,  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  1891 ;  Student.  Academies  of  Colorassi  and 
of  Delecluse,  Paris,  1894, 1900;  State  Supervisor  of  Manual  Arts,  Massachusetts,  190S-6; 
Director  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  Boston.  1906-9;  Professor  of  Fine  and  Indus- 
trial Art  in  Relation  to  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  1909—. 

Ferdinand  Sohbvill,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  History. 

A.B.,  Yale  College,  1889:  Ph.D.,  University  of  Freiburg,  1892;  Assistant  in  History  and 
German,  University  of  Chicago,  1892-3;  Associate  in  History,  ibid,,  1898-5;  Instructor, 
ibid.,  1895-9;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1899-1904;  Associate  Professor.  t6td.,  1904-9;  Pro- 
fessor of  Modem  History,  ibid.,  1909—. 

Martin  SohCtze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

Graduate.  Gymnasium  of  GtLstrow,  Germany,  1886;  Student,  University  of  Freiburg  in 
Baden,  1886 ;  University  of  Rostock^887 ;  Professor  of  German,  Beaver  College,  Beaver, 
Pa.,  1^4-5 ;  Instructor  in  German.  Beaver,  Pa^  High  School,  ibid.,  1896 ;  Fellow  in  Ger- 
manics. University  of  Pennsylvania,  1897-9;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1899:  Senior  Fellow,  ibid., 
1899-1900;  Instructor  in  German,  Northwestern  University.  1900-1;  Associate  in  Ger- 
man, University  of  Chicago,  1901-3;  Instructor,  ibid.,  1908-7;  Assistant  Professor. 
t6td.,  1907-11;  Associate  Professor,  ibid.,  1911-15;  Professor,  ibid.,  1915—. 
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Paul  Shobst,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Prof eflsor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Greek. 

A.Bm  Hatrard  Colleffe,  1878:  UniTenitT  of  Leipsig>  1881-2  zUniyenity  of  Bonn,  1882; 
American  School  of  Classieal  Stadies,  Athens,  18^-3;  Ph.D.,  tTnivenityof  Munich,  1884; 
Professor  of  Greek.  Bryn  Mawr  College.  1885-92 ;  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1882-6 ;  Head  of  the  DetNirtment  of  Greek,  iMd.,  1806— :  Annnal  Associate  Director, 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  1901-2;  LL.D.,  Iowa  College,  1905; 
President,  American  Philological  Association,  1910;  Litt.D.,  UniTcrsity  of  Wisconsin, 
1911;  Percy  Tumbull  Lecturer  on  Poetry,  Johns  Hopkins  UniTersity,  1912;  Harvard 
Lecturer  on  Classical  Subjects,  1912;  LL.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1913;  Roosevelt 
Exchange  Professor,  University  of  Berlin,  1913-14;  Litt.D.,  Brown  University,  1914. 

Hebbbrt  Ellsworth  Slauoht,  Ph.D.,  So.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.B.,  Colgate  University,  1888:  A.M.,  ibid,,  1886;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1898; 
Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Peddle  Institute,  HighUtowxi,  N.  J.,  1883-8 ;  Principal,  Peddle 
Institute,  1888-92 ;  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Chicago,  1892-4 ;  Special  Instruc- 
tor, Summer  Quarter,  ibid.,  1894:  Reader  in  Mathematics,  ibid,,  1894-«;  Assistant,  ibid., 
1895-6;  Associate,  ibid.,  1806-7;  Instructor,  ibid.^  1897-1900;  Assistant  Prc^essor,  ibid,, 
190Q-8;  Secretary,  Board  of  Recommendations,  i6tct..  1901-14;  Departmental  Examinf»r  in 
Mathematics,  ibtd,,  1897-1902.  1903—;  Editor,  ilmerican  Mathematieal  Monthly,  1907—; 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Chicago,  1908-18;  ScJ>.,  Colgate 
University,  1911;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Chicago,  1913—. 

Albion  Woodbubt  Small,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology;  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature. 

A.B..  Colby  University.  1876;  A.Mm  ibid.,  1879 :  LL.D.;  i6id.,  1900;  Newton  Theological 
Institution,  1876-9 ;  University  of  Berlin,  1879-80 ;  Universi^  ef  Leipadg,  1880-1 ;  Professor 
of  History  and  Political  Economy,  Colby  University,  1881-8 ;  Reader  in  History,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1888-9;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1889;  President  of  Colby  University,  iim-VZ; 
Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Chicajro,  1892—; 
Editor,  American  Journal  of  Sdcioloov ;  Yioe-Preeident  and  Member  of  Organising 
Committee  of  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  1904;  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  University  of  Chicago,  1905—;  President,  American 
Sociological  Society,  1912-14. 

Gebald  Birnet  Smith,  A.M.,  D.B.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Theology. 

A.B.,  Brown  IJnivOTiijty.  1891  j  A,M.t  Columbia  Univftreity,  !,§«*;  D,B.,  Dnkm  Thcolo*jical 
SeiiiixiiLrf,  iSflS;  D*D.»  Brown  UDiveraJtyt  1909;  lofltinct^r  in  Latin,  Oberlin  Ac » fin  my » 
laOl-aj  Instructor  in  Motlpirti  LaDRtiaRes,  Worflfcsttvr  Acadi^my,  12iSg^-5;  HUKlent,  UiiioQ 
Tboologieal  Seminckry  Aj^d  C<ilumbi»  UniTereity,  1^9&-^  jTraToling  Follow,  Uolfto  Tl^f^f^* 
Ingicol  Beminory,  189&-l§0O;  Stdileut,  Uai*6r»ity  of  Berlin,  im,  Mftrbarff*  lifP©,  Paria, 
19Q0t  JnitrQc£^r  ID  Systematic!  Theology,  CTnLveraLty  of  Chicago.  1900-4;  A^istant  Fro- 
ffltBor,  ifrtU,  1901-6;  AJiocial«  Fmfeasor.  ifriri,,  1908-13;  Ndthfrnlpl  W.  Tftjlor  Lecturer, 
Valp  Divinity  SchiK>L  1912;   Prole&Bor,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  lUH^. 

JoHK  MsKLiir  Powis  Smith,  PhJD.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Ltanguage 
and  Literature. 

A.B.,  Des  Moines  Coliege,  1893 ;  Instructor  In  Greek,  Des  Moines  Colleffe  Academy,  1891-2 ; 
Instmctor  in  Greek,  Cedar  Valley  Seminary,  Osage,  Iowa,  1893-S ;  Graduate  Stadent, 
UniTersity  of  Gbicaffo,  1896-7 ;  Fellow,  ibid..  1897-9 ;  fh.l>.,ibid..  1899 ;  Editorial  Secretary 
to  President  William  R.  Harper,  1899-1906;  Decent  in  Semitic  Langnages  and  Litera- 
tores,  UniTersity  of  Chicago.  1^»9-1901 ;  Assistant,  ibid..  1901-2;  Associate,  je>id.,  1902-6; 
Instroctor,  ibid.,  1905-8;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1908-12;  Associate  Professor,  ibid., 
1912-15;  Professor,  ibid.,  1915-. 

Thsodorb  Gbrald  Soares,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and 
Religious  Education  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Practical 
Theology. 

A.B.,  UniTersity  of  Minnesota,  1891;  Fellow  in  History,  ibid.,  1891-2:  A.M.,  ibid.,  1892; 
Fellow  in  ComparatiTC  Religion.  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1892-4 ;  Ph.D.,  i6<d.,  1894;  D.B., 
^&id.,  1897;  D.D.,  Knox  CoUeire,  1901;  Pastor,  Rockford,  111.,  1894-9,  Galesbnrg,  111.,  1899- 
1902,  Oak  Park,  HI.,  1902-«;  UniTersity  Extension  Lecturer  in  Biblical  Literature,  Uni- 
Tersity of  Chicago,  1899-1006;  Professor  of  Homiletics,  ibid.,  1906-8;  Professor  of  Homi- 
letics  and  Religious  Education,  ibid.,  1908—;  Head  of  the  Department  of  Practical 
Theology,  ibid.,  1909-. 

Amos  Alonzo  Staog,  A.B.,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Culture. 

A«B.,  Yale  UniTersity,  1888;  Instructor  in  the  Practice  and  Theory  of  Training,  Inter- 
national Y.M.C.A.  Training  School,  Springfield,  Mass.,  1891;  Director  of  Athletics, 
Northfleld  CoIImtc  Students'  Conference,  Summers,  1889-91 ;  Director  of  Athletics,  Lake 
Genera  College  Students'  Conference,  188^1 ;  Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  the 
DiTisionof  Physical  Culture,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1892-1900;  Professor  and  Director 
of  Physical  Culture,  ibid.,  1900—;  Member,  National  Football  Rules  Committee,  1904—; 
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Member,  American  Ck>mmittee,  Olympian  Garnet  (Athens)  1906.  (London)  1906,  (Stock- 
holm) 1912;  President^Society  of  I>ir6oton  of  Physical  Education  in  (Colleges,  1910-11; 
Chairman,  Track  and  Field  Roles  Committee,  National  CoUeflriate  Athletic  Association, 
1911 ;  Master  of  Physical  Education,  International  Young  Men's  Christian  College,  1912. 

Julius  Stieolitz,  Ph.D.,  So.D^  ProfesBor  of  Chemistry;  Director  of  Analyti- 
cal Chemistry. 

Abituri^ynwnoxamoD,  Hcali?yiun^6ium*  HaTl^rubf),  ijormrinji.  1-%^;  A^M.  itnd  Ph.D., 
Doitrefftity  of  Berlin.  1888:  University  SciioUr,  Clark  Uiiiversity.  1S90  ;  Clifiniijal  Labora- 
tory,  Detroit,  Mich*,  W9&-Z ;  Doceut  iui^homifitry,  Oai^^rsily  of  Cluca^o,  l8^2-<) ;  ABelstaDt, 
ibid,jm^i  Inetructot  la  Ctipmi^try,  ibid.,  imi-1 :  AssUtfint  Profe&sor*  ibid,,  t8S?-190l; 
Associate  Profc&ior.  ibid.,  1902-^^ ;  Pfufesi^sr,  i/.x'rj,,  1*^105— ;  DJrs.'Ctijr  of  Analytical  C^h<*miak 
try,  ibid,,  1909;  Member.  Council  on  Chewabtry  ami  Pharmncy^'Axnericao  Medical  AssjfOcia-' 
tioii,  liulOS  -J  Hitchcock  Lecturer,  UaWeraity  of  rulifoniiii.  li'Kiiy;  Sc.D.,  tlark  UniFerBity, 
t&O©;  BJemboT,  luternatioiml  Commission  op  AnniiRt  Tablps  of  Conetonts*  IPIO— j  Mt^m- 
bor.  National  Academy  ot  Sqieocei,  1911 — ;  As&fjciu.l&  KdiUtr,  Joumiii  of  the  American 
Chemicnl  Socieiu*  l&K^— ;  Director  of  the  Laboratorlesn  University  of  ChlcaffO*  1^12^-; 
Idembern,  Amefieau  Academy  of  Arte  and  Scte&ees^  191  i^;  Memb^r^  Wasbiue'toQ 
Academy  of  Science^  1914—. 

Mabion  Talbot,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Household  Administration;  Dean 
of  Women,  and  Head  of  Green  House. 

A.B.,  Boston  UniTersity,  1880;  A.M.,  ibid,,  1882;  S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
offy.  1888;  Lecturer,  Lasell  Seminary,  1888-91;  Instructor  in  Domestic  Science,  Wellealey 
College,  1890-2:  AssisUnt  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science,  University  of  Chicago,  1892-5 ; 
Dean  of  Women,  ibid.,  1802—;  Associate  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science,  ibid,,  1895-1904; 
LL.D.,  Cornell  College,  1904;  Associate  Professor  of  Household  Administration,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1904-^:  Professor  of  Household  Administration,  {bid.,  1906— ;  Dean  of 
the  Junior  College  of  Science  (Women),  ibid,,  1906-9;  Dean  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  ibid,, 
190(^11. 

F^A2f K  BiOELOw  Tabbbll,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 

A.B.,  Yale  College,  1873;  Ph.D.,  i&id.,  1879;  Tutor  in  Greek,  {5td..l876-S2:  Assistant  Pio- 
fessor  of  Greek  and  Instructor  in  Logic.  tMd.,  1882-7;  Annual  Director  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  1888-9:  Instructor  in  Greek,  Harvard  University, 
1889-92;  Secretary  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  1892-8;  Asso- 
ciate Professor  or  Greek,  University  of  Chicago,  1892-4 ;  Professor  of  Classical  Archae- 
ology, ibid,,  1884-. 

Benjamin  Terbt,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  History, 

A.Bm  Colgate  University,  1878 :  A.M.,  ibid,,  1881 ;  University  of  Freiburg  (in  Baden),  1891-2 ; 
Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1892;  LL.D.,  Colgate  University.  1903;  Professor  of  Civil  History,  Colgate 
University,  1886-0 ;  Prof essor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  iMd..  188»-92 ;  Professor 
of  Mediaeval  and  English  History,  University  of  Chicago,  1892-1910;  Dean  of  the  Senior 
CoUeges,  ibid,,  1896-9;  Professor  of  BnglUh  History,  ibid,,  1916-. 

William  Isaao  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

A*B*t  t7iiiTer»ity  of  TenqcBeno,  1B84- A.M..  rT^icL,  18.^5;  Inntructor  tn  Eni^lish  and  Modem 
LauRiiflirCttii  ibid^^  lfs%-l ;  Adjimct  FrDfcaBcir  of  ^^tijilifib  and  Moderu  Languages,  ibid,, 
imSi  Student  in  Berlin  and  GOttm^en,  la^Vfl;  Profean^ir  of  EnfflUh,  Oberlin  College, 
lSSfi-y4 ;  FeUow  in  Sociology*  UniTeraity  of  C'hicago,  ]?^03-4 ;  Pn>ff'PNor  nf  Sociology, Ober- 
Un  Colleffe.  1H»1-S;  AseUtaat  in  Soci<>lo<ry,  UnLvprsity  of  Chit .,.  .  i  Hij  Instructor, 
•  ibid..  L'^5^:  Sopertntendent  of  Departmentfll  Librefmi«,  iftiV^.  l^  '  i  iO;  Ph.D..  i&td., 
1866;  AiaUtaot  ProlHssor  of  Sociology,  ibid,,  iSdd-l9Q0;  AeHociaU)  rjijfu3^.i>r,  t&td.,  1900-10 ; 
ProfesBor^  tlittl.,  1910— » 

James  Westfall  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mediaeval  History. 

A.B.,  Rutgers  College,  1892;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1892-3;  Fellow  in 
History.  i6t'd.,  1803-6;  Ph.D^  ibid,,  1895;  Assistant  in  History,  ibid,,  1896-7;  Associate, 
ibid,,  1897-0 ;  instructor  in  European  Hiatory,  1899-1904 ;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1904-8 ; 
Dean  of  the  Junior  College  of  Philosophy  (Men),  ibid,,  1906-10;  Associate  Professor  of 
European  History,  ibid,,  1908-18;  Professor  of  Mediaeval  History,  ibid,,  1913—. 

Albert  Habbis  Tolman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

A.B..  Williams  College,  1877 ;  Principal,  High  School,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  1870-82; 
Graduate  Student  in  jSnd[ish,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1882-4:  Appointed  Fellow 
in  English,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1884;  Professor  of  English,  Bipon  College,  1884-98; 
Student,  Strassburg  University,  1888-9;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1889;  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  University  of  Chicago,  1893-1907 ;  Assistant  Examiner,  and  Dean  in  the  Col- 
leges, ibid,,  1895-1900;  Associate  Professor,  ibid,,  1907-14;  Professor,  ibid.,  1914—. 

James  Hatden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Philosophy. 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1884;  D.B..  Tale  University,  1889;  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 
Amherst  College,  1885-7;  A.M.,  Amherst  College,  1890:  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  1889-91;  Student  in  Freiburg  and  Berlin,  1891-2;  Ph.D.,  Freiburg 
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(Baden),  IBM;  Assiitant  Profewor  of  Philosophy,  UniTenity  of  Ghioa«o,  1892-4;  Asao- 
cUte  ProfMSor  of  PhiloM>phy,  iMd.,  1894-1900;  LL.Dm  Amhent  College,  1904;  Dean  of 
fche  Senior  CoUeget,  UniTersity  of  Ghicaco,  1899-1904, 1907-8;  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
ibid.,  19U0— ;  Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  i6<d.,  1905— ;  President,  Western 
Philosophical  Association,  1906,  1914;  President,  American  Philosophical  Association, 
1914. 

Stuabt  Wbllbr,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Paleontologic  Geology. 

S.B.,  Ck>meU  University,  1884;  Ph.D.,  Yale  UniTersity,  1901;  Assistant.  Missouri  Geo- 
logical SorTcy,  1890;  Assistant,  U.S.  Geological  Surrey.  1891 ;  Museum  Assistant  in  charge 
of  Paleontology,  Cornell  UniTersity,  1892-^;  Assistant  in  Ghsology,  ibid,,  180^-4 :  Assistant 
in  Paleontology  and  Graduate  Student,  Yale  University,  1894-5:  Paleontologist  to  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  New  Jersey.  1809-1907 ;  Geologist,  Geological  Survey  of  Illinois,  19U6— . 
A^istant  Geologist,  U.S.  Geological  SurToy,  1901-6;  Geologist,  ibid.,  1906~;  Assistant  in 
Paleontologic  Geology,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1895-7;  Associate,  ibid.,  1897-1900;  In- 
structor, ibid.,  1900-1:  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1902-8;  Associate  Professor,  ibid., 
1908-15;  Professor,  <Md.,  1915— . 

Habby  Gidbon  Wblls,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology;  Dean  in 
Medical  Work. 

Ph.B.,  Yak-UDirL^Mity,  1^;  A-M.,  Lake  Foro«t  Univ^^riily.  IWJ;  M.D.,  Rush  Me*licflJ 
CaUegfl^  am ;  PluD.,  Univt^mity  of  Cbica«o.  191B;  Lotflrno,  Co<ikl^<>anty  Hospiial.  184)i&-9 1 
"  "         -     "     *    '  ^.     ,-.,,.,  .^  .^.~     ^  ,.  .  .     ,   .      .  .^  Pfltholoffy, 

tiidaKo.  1901-Q ; 
Dean  in  Medical  Work,  iMd.,  1W>4— ;  Patb*>lo«ist  to  the  CcK»k  Cowu'ty  Hospital.  l^JiJ— ; 
Aflac«late  Pp^fesaor  of  Fatholotfr,  UaiTersitf  of  Cbicagn,  190B-13;  Dlrectfir  of  the  Otho 
S.  A.  Bpragiie  MemoriaL  l^^ti lata,  1911— ;  JlM.  (hoo.),  Yale  Uajv^mty,  1912 {  Professor 
of  PatholoKT^  UajTprsity  of  CUicago,  1913^. 

£bkest  Julius  WiLOZTirsKiy  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Ph.D.,  UniTersity  of  Berlin,  1897;  Nautical  AlraAoac,  iSfiS;  Inetractot.  Snmmpr  Suasion, 
Colombian  (now  George  Washinfftoo)  Univfimiry,  WnBhia«toti.  D,C  iSIK^ii  fustructor 
in  Mathematics,  UniTersity  of  Califorbla,  1H9^1902:  Aii^i^tnut  Prot^jmt.  ibid-,  190^-6; 
Associate  Professor,  ibid,,  1906-7:  Ro^'^^iTcti  Assistant  aod  Ai^itciuto,  Camei^ie  InBtitti- 
tion of  Washington,  1908-^;  Associate  Frofe.^Eiur,  Univtifsity  of  llliniiiA,  ld(»7-10;  kmjcinUi 
Editor,  TranMoctionB  of  the  American  Mntk€maticai  Socit^tu.  1906— j  Lauri^atti  of  the 
Acad6mie  Boyale  des  Sciences,  des  L^ttrea  ^  dea  Flt^HUx-AftA  an  FtF<]ffli|UQ,  t(i09; 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  UciiTersity  of  Chicago^  19iO-14;  FrDfessor,  ibid,, 
1914-. 

WnxiAM  Cleavbb  Wilkinson,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Poetry  and 
Criticism. 

A«B.,  UniTersity  of  Rochester,  1857;  A.BiM  ibid,.  1863:  Stadent,  UniTersity  of  Paris. 
WSi-t;  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  UniTersity  of  Rochester,  1863-4;  Professor  of 
Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology,  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  1872-81 :  D.D., 
UniTersity  of  Rochester,  1878;  Professor  of  Poetry  and  Criticism,  UniTersity  of  Chicago, 
1892- ;  LL.D.,  Baylor  UniTersity.  1904. 

Hbbbkbt  Ijookwood  Willbtt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literatures;  Dean  of  the  Disciples'  Divinity  House. 

A.B.,  Bethany  College,  1886;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1887;  Graduate  Student,  Yale  UniTersity, 
1890-1 ;  Pastor,  DaiMton,  Ohio,  1887-93 ;  Non-Resident  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testa- 
ment Literature,  Bethany  College,  1892-3;  Graduate  Student,  UniTersity  of  Chicago, 
1893-6;  Instructor,  Bible  Chair,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1893-6;  Ph.D.,  UniTersity  of  Chicago, 
1896 ;  Assistant  in  Semitic  Languages,  ibid,,  1896-7 ;  Instructor,  ibid.,  1897-1900 :  UniTersity 
of  Berlin,  1896-9;  Acting  Dean  and  Head  of  the  Disciples'  DiTinity  House,  UniTersity  of 
Chicago,  1804-6;  Dean,  tbid.,  1896—:  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  ibid.,  1900-1909:  Associate  Professor,  ibid.,  1909-15;  Professor,  ibid.,  1915—. 

Samuel  Wicndell  Williston,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  ScD.,  Professor  of  Paleontology. 

S.B..  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  1872;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1875;  M.D.,  Yale  UniTersity,  1880; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  im-,  Sc.D..  ibid.,  1918:  CItU  Engineer  and  Student  of  Medicine.  1872-6; 
Assistant  in  Paleontology  and  Osteology,  Tale  UniTersity,  1876-85;  Assistant  Paleontol- 
ogist, U.S.  Geological  BurTey.  1882-5;  Assistant  Editor.  Science,  1885-6;  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  Yale  UniTersity.  1886-90 ;  Health  Officer  City  of  New  HaTcn,  1888-90 ;  Professor 
of  Historical  Geology  and  Anatomy,  and  Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  UniTersity  of 
Kansas.  1890-1902;  Member  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health,  and  of  Kansas  Board  of 
Medical  Examination,  1898-1902 :  President  Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  1897 ;  I^sident 
Honorary  Scientific  Society  of  the  Sigma  Xi,  1901-5;  Professor  of  Paleontology,  UniTcr* 
sity  of  Chicago,  1902—. 

Francis  Asbubt  Wood,  Ph.D.,  L.HJ>.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

A.B.,  Northwestern  UniTersity,  1880;  A.M.,  ibid,,  1888;  L.H.D..  iHd.,  1910;  Student  in 
Germanic  Philology,  UniTersity  of  Gottingen,  1888-90;  Instructor  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
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German,  Chaddook  College,  Qnincy,  IlL,  1890-3;  Fellow  in  Germanic,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1883-5;  Fh.J).,  ibid.,  im;  AftBisUnt  in  Medill  High  School,  Chicago,  1895-7;  Pro- 
feasor  of  German,  Cornell  College,  1897-1903 ;  Instructor  in  Germanic  Philologr,  Uniyersity 
of  Chicago,  Sammer  Quarters,  1897,  1898, 1902 ;  Instructor  in  Germanic  Philology,  ibid.^ 
1903-5;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid,,  1905-9;  Associate  Professor,  ibid.,  1909-14 ;  Professor. 
i6id.,  1914—. 

Arthur  Dean  Bbvan,  M.D.,  Profeseorial  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

M.D.,  Rush  Medical  Colleffe,  18£8;  United  Stotes  Marine  Hospital  Serrioe.  1883-7;  Pro- 
fessor  of  Anatomy,  Oregon  State  UniTersity,  1886-7 ;  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Kush  Medical 
College,  1887-99;  Professor  of  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery, 
ibid.,  1899-1902;  Professor  of  Surgery,  ibid.,  1902—;  President,  Chicago  Medical  Society, 
1808;  Fellow,  American  Surgical  Society,  1900;  Surgeon,  Presbyterian  Hospital;  Pro- 
fessorial Lecturer  on  Surgery,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1901~. 

John  Milton  Dodson,  A.M.,  M.D.,  ProfeBBorial  Lecturer  on  Medicine;  Dean 
of  Medical  Students. 
A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin.  1880;  A.M.  (in  course),  ibid.,  1888;  M.D.,  Rush  Medical 
College,  1882;  M.D.,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  1883;  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Demon- 
strator.  Rush  Medical  College,  1889-93 ;  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy,  ibid.,  1893-4;  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Histology,  i6id.,  1894-1900;  Professor 
of  Medicine  (Pediatrics),  ibid.,  1900- ;  Junior  Dean,  ibid.,  1898-9;  Dean,  ibid.,  1899- ; 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Northwestern  UniTersitsr  Woman's  Medical  School, 
1883-7 ;  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Medicine,  University  of  Chicago,  1901—;  Dean  of  Medi- 
cal Students,  i6id..  1901—. 

tBsNJAMiN  Allen  Grbbnb,  A.B.,  DJ>.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Practical 

Theology. 

A,B..  Brown  UniTi^rsityj  im2-  D,D*,  ihid.,  1893 j  Graduati?,  Npwton  Theological  Ingtitu- 
tion,  1875:  Pastor,  West  born,  MafeS,.  J«75-f^2,  Lynn,  Masi^,,  l883-tl,  EtanpbonJUM  18e7-1909] 
Member,  BoaH  of  Trustpo*,  Newton  Theologicnl  Infltitntion,  18i?4-97;  Moinbf?r,  Board  of 
TrastcBS,  Divinity  Scliooli,  UDiTf^rBity  of  Chii^a^io,  1901-15;  Lt*<!tu«r  on  HomUdticet  N«w- 
tc>ri  Theolojiif^al  InEttUutuHi  ntid  Croser  The^>k)teical  Semiuarv,  iSl^,  1907,  Rocho^icir 
TLeolocical  Spminnry,  li^m,  tVnivprsity  of  Cliicni^o.  18^,  Garmtt  eiblloal  lo^tittite,  1902, 
BnntlKfrn  Baptl&t  Tbt^oloKicAl  SeminArj,  iSOft;  Frofe&soriai  Lecturer  on  PractieeLl  Tbe- 
oUiify.  IJniv^rBitj'of  CbicagcJi  19C!9-irK 

Frank  Wakblbt  Gunsaulus,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Practical 
Theology. 
A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleran  UniTersity,  1875;  Lecturer,  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  1882;  A.M., 
Ohio  Wesleyan  UniTersity,  1887;  D.D.  JBeloit  College,  1887 ;  President,  Armour  Institute 
of  Technology,  189S— :  LL.D.,  Miami  UniTersity,  1910 ;  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Practi- 
cal Theology,  the  DiTinity  School,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1912—. 

Walter  Stanley  Haines,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Toxicology. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1809-71;  M.D.,  Chicago  Medical  College  (North- 
western UniTersity  Medical  School),  1873;  Professor  of  Chemistry.  i&»d.,  1878;  Student 
in  Paris  and  London,  187!HS;  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  Rush  Medical 
•  College,  187^-85;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Toxicology,  ibid.,  1885-1905; 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Toxicology,  ibid.,19(X^—;  A.M..MonmouUi 
College,  1881 ;  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Toxicology,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1901—. 

Ephraim  Fletcher  Inoals,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Medicine. 

M.D.,  Bush  Medical  College,  1871;  A.M.,  (Old)  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1879;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Rush  Medical  College,  1871-3;  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the 
Chest  and  Physical  Diagnosis,  ibid..  Spring  Course,  1874-83;  Professor  of  Laryngologyt 
ibid.,  1883-M;  Professor  of  Laryn«rology  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  ibid.,  1890-8;  Profes- 
sor of  Laryngology,  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  ibid.,  189S-8;  Registrar,  ibid.,  1891-8; 
Professor  of  Laryngology  and  Rhinology,  Chicago  Polyclinic,  1890—;  Prof essor  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Throat  and  Chest,  Northwestern  Woman's  Medical  School,  1879-98:  Profes- 
sor of  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Throat,  and  Nose,  and  Comptroller,  Rush  Medical  College. 
1896—;  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Medicine,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1901—;  ex-President  of 
American  Laryn«ological  Association ;  ex-President  of  Illinois  State  Medical  Society ; 
ex-President  of  American  Climatological  Association ;  ex-President,  Chicago  Larynico- 
logical  and  Climatological  Society;  First  Lieutenant,  Medical  Reserre  Corps,  U.S. 
Army,  1911—. 

ToTOKiOHi  Iyenaga,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Political  Science. 

Ph.B.,  Oberlin  Collegea887 ;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hoplcins  UniTersity,  1890;  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  Waseda  UniTersity,  Tokio;  Lecturer  in  History.  Keiogijuku  UniTersity. 
Tokio,  1891-4 ;  Professor,  Higher  Commercial  College,  Tokio,  1894-7 ;  Lecturer  in  Political 
Science,  UniTersity  of  Wisconsin,  1902 ;  Lecturer  inPolitical  Science,  Extension  DlTision, 
UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1902-3;  Associate  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Political  Science,  ibid.. 
1903-5;  Professorial  Lecturer,  i&id.,  1905-7 ;  TraTelinir  in  the  Orient,  1907-9 :  Professorial 
Lecturer  in  Political  Science.  Extension  DiTision,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  190^—. 


t  Deceased. 
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Charlbs  ICsnmsth  Lbith,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Structural  and 
Dynamic  Geology. 

8.B.,  UniTenity  of  Wisoonsin,  1897 ;  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1901 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology,  ibid., 
1902-3;  Professor,  ibid.,  1909—;  Professorial  Leotarer  on  Pre-Cambrian  Geology,  Dni- 
▼ersity  of  Chicago,  1905—. 

BoBBRT  EzBA  Pabk,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

Ph.B.,  Uniyersity  of  Michigan,  1887 :  A.M.,  Harvard  UniTersity,  1890;  Ph.D.,  Heidelberg 
Uniyersity,  1904;  Assistant  in  Philosophy,  Haryard  Uniyersity,  1903-5;  Professorial 
Lecturer  in  Sociology,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  Antnmn  Quarter,  1915. 

Alonzo  Ketoham  Pabker,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Modern  Missions 
in  the  Divinity  School ;  University  Recorder.    Retired. 

A.B.,  Uniyersity  of  Rochester,  1848;  Graduate,  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  1870; 
Pastor,  Amenia,  N.Y.,  1871-9;  Pastor,  Chicago,  1879-1901;  D.D.,  Baptist  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1885 ;  Member  Board  of  Trustees,  Uniyersity  of  Chicsico,  1891-1901 ; 
Professorial  Lecturer  on  Modem  Ifissions,  f6id.,  1901-13;  UniyersityBecoraer,<di<i..l901- 
13 ;  Head  of  Hitchcock  House,  ibid,,  1902-9;  Member,  Board  of  Trustees,  Vassar  College, 
1911-13. 

BoscoB  Pound,  Ph.D.,  LL.M.,  LL.D..  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Mining  and 
Irrigation  Law. 

A.B..  Uniyersity  of  Nebraska,  1888;  A.M.,<M(i.,1880;  Ph.D.,{&{cl..  1897:  LL.D., Uniyersity 
of  Michigan,  1913;  Student,  Haryard  Law  School,  1889-90:  practiced  law,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
1890-9;  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  Uniyersity  of  Nebraska,  1899-1908 :  Commissioner  of 
NebraJska  Supreme  Court,  1901-^ ;  Dean  of  CoUeoe  of  Law,  Uniyersity  of  Nebraska^903-7 ; 
Professor  of  Law,  Northwestern  Uniyersity.  1907-9;  LL.M.  (hon.),  idid.,  1908;  Uniyer^ 
sity  of  Chicago  Law  School,  Summer,  1906;  Professor  of  Law^Hd.,  1909-10;  Professorial 
Lecturer  on  Mining  and  Irrigation  Law,  ibid,,  1910—;  Carter  Professor  of  General  Juris- 
prudence, Haryard:  Uniyersity,  1910—. 

LoBADO  Taft,  N.A.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Art. 

Graduate,  Uniyersity  of  Illinois,  1879;  Student,  tioole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  1880-3; 
Instructor,  Art  Institute,  Chice^^o,  1880-1907;  Lecturer  on  Art,  Uniyersity  Extension 
Diyision,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1892-1900;  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Sculpture,  Art 
Institute,  Chicago  :yie6-Presiaent,  Municipal  Art  League,  Chicago ;  Secretary,  Municipal 
Art  Commission,  Chicago;  Member,  Illinois  State  Art  Commission ;  Member,  .National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  National  Sculpture  Society*  and  Society  of  Western 
Artists;  National  Academy  of  Design,  1911;  Professorial  Lecturer  on  the  History  of 
Art,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1909—. 

John  Clarextoe  Webster,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology. 

A.B.,  Mt.  Allison  Uniyersity  CoUege.  New  Brunswick,  1882:  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  Master 
in  Surgery,  Edinburgh  Uniyersity,  Idas ;  M.D., <Md.,  1891 :  M.R.C.P.,  <6id.,  1892:  F.R.C.P., 
4bid„  1893;  F.R.S.,  ibid,,  189R ;  post-gradfuate  study  in  Leipsig,  Berlin,  Paris :  First  Assist- 
ant to  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Ghmeoology,  Edinburgh  Uniyersity,  1890-6;  Lecturer 
on  Gynecology,  McGill  Uniyersity,  1807-9 ;  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  Rush 
Medical  College,  1899—;  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Obstetrics  and  G^ecology,  Uniyersity 
of  Chicago,  1902—. 


Philip  Schuyleb  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

A.B.,  Williams  College,  1891;  Instructor  in  (German,  Allen  Academy,  Chicago,  1891-2; 
Student,  Uniyersity  oi  Berlin,  1892-4 ^Instructor  in  English, Shattuek  School,  Faribault, 
Minn.,  1894-5;  FeUow  in  German.  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1895-7;  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1897; 
Assistant  in  German,  ibid,,  1898-1900;  Associate,  ibid,,  IWO-Zi  Instructor,  ibid,,  1902-3: 
Assistant  Professor,  ibid,  1903-9;  Associate  Professor,  ibid,,  1909—;  Managing  Editor  of 
Modem  PMIolo^y,  1900-8. 

ZoNiA  Babeb,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Geography  and 
Geology,  the  College  of  Education. 

Graduate  Student  in  Geography,  Cook  County  Normal  SchooL  1886;  Principal,  Hill- 
man  Street  School,  Toungstown,  O.,  1880-8:  Critic  Teacher,  Cook  County  Normal 
School,  1880-9 ;  Head  of  Department  of  Geography,  ibid,,  1889-96 ;  Chicago  Normal  School, 
1896-9;  Trayel  and  Stud^  in  the  Orient,  1899-1900;  Chicago  Institute,  1900-1;  Associate 
Professor  of  the  Teachingof  Geography  and  Geology,  the  College  of  Education,  Uni- 
yersity of  Chicago,  1901— T8.B.,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1904. 
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Charles  Read  Baskervill,  Ph.D.,  AsBOciate  ProfesBor  of  EngliBh. 

A.B.,TaiiderbiltUiiiTer8ity,  1896;  A.M.,  i&id.,  1898;  Ph.D.,  UniTorsity  of  Chicago,  1911 ; 
Fellow  and  Aeustant  in  EndUsh,  Vanderbilt  iJniTersity,  1898-9 ;  Fellow  in  English,  Uni- 
Torsity  of  Chicago,  1901-2, 1907-8;  Instructor  in  Languages,  Vanderbilt  Training  School, 
Elkton,  Ky.,  1896-7 ;  Instructor  in  Languages,  Wentwortn  Military  Academy,  Lexington, 
Mo.«  1900-1901;  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  English,  Central  State  Normal 
School,  Edmond,  Okla.,  1903-5:  Instructor  in  English,  UniTersity  of  Texas,  1905-11; 
Instructor  in  English,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  Winter,  1906,  Summer,  1909;  Instructor, 
ibid.,  1911-12;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid,  1912-15;  Associate  Professor,  ibid,,  1915—. 

Charles  Henry  Beeson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 

A.B.,  Indiana  UniTersity,  1893;  A.M.,  <&M.,  1895;  Tutor  in  Latin,  t5id.,  1898-6;  Instructor, 
ibid.,  1895-6;  Graduate  Student,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1896-7;  Head  Instructor  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  Peoria  High  School,  1897-1901;  Fellow  in  Latin,  UniTersity  of  Chicago, 
1901-3 ;  Student,  UniTersity  of  Munich,  1903-5 ;  Instructor  in  Latin,  UniTersity  of  Chicago, 
1906:  Student,  UniTersity  of  Munich,  1906-7;  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1907 ;  Instructor  in  Latin^  Uni- 
Tersity High  School,  1907-8;  Instructor  in  Latin,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1908-9;  Assistant 
Professor,  ibid.,  19W-11;  Associate  Professor,  ibid.,  1911—. 

Francis  Adelbert  Blaokburn,  Ph J>.,  AsBOciate  Professor  of  the  Eng;lish 
Language.    Retired. 

A-B.,  Unlvomty  of  Michij^uii.  ISSS;  A.M..  t/>id.,  1S71*  T&acher,  MUit^iry  Academy,  Onic- 
iaiid,  CflL,  l&a&-9;  Graduato  Student.  DniTeriity  of  Michigan,  1M&-70;  Profoeaor  of 
Ancient  Laoguu^ei,  Albion  Colle^fei  IST(H;  IiiBtFUctor  in  Lutio,  UuiTt^raity  of  Michi- 
gjiu.  1871-5;  Studontt  t^nJToreity  of  Leipzij^,  IS7V^'  Principal  Hi^h  Scho<il»  P^ntlac, 
A(iclj^«  lS7fl-7:  Titachfirof  Ancient  L(tntniaj?f?B,  Hi^b  School^  San  Francieco  CnL*  l.S77^1  r 
Prmcipal  of  High  Schcwlt  i6i<i»>  18^1-6;  Teacher  of  Clasaica  and  Em^IiBh^  Bebuont  &ctiool, 
CaL,  1886^1  Ph.D.,  UtiiTefiity  of  Leipsiff,  im.\  AB*fataiit  Professor  of  tbo  EoffUsb 
LauinQDeei  UBiTersity  of  Chicago,,  l8$(2-0;  Associate  Professor,,  ibid.^  iS&Sr-l^lA^ 

Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  A.M.,  Aseociate  Professor  of  English;  Dean  in  the 
Junior  Colleges. 

A.B.,  Amherst  CoUeffe,  1897;  A.M.,  Harvard  UniTersity,  1898;  Instructor  in  English, 
Smith  Academy,  St.  lioais,  1898-1902;  Reader  in  English,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  190^-3; 
Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Washington  University,  Wmter,  1903;  Secretary 
of  Instmction,  Ghaatanqna  Institution,  190S— ;  Associate  in  English,  University  of 
Chicago,  190a-5;  Instmctor,  ibid.,  190&-9;  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  ibid.,  1909-14; 
Associate  Professor,  ibid.,  1914—;  Dean  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  1912—. 

Akton  Julius  Carlson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 

S.B..  Augnstona  College,  1898:  A.M.,iMd.,  1899;  Student,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, 1899-1902;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1902;  Assistant  in  Physiology,  ibid,,  1902-3;  Research 
Assistant  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  1903-4 ;  Associate  in  Physiology,  University  of 
Chicago,  1904-5;  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology,  f5id.,  1904-9;  Associate  Professor, 
ibid.,  I90i9— ;  Secretary,  and  Member  of  Council,  American  Physiological  Society,  1909-15. 

Clarence  Fjissett  Castle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of   Greek  on  the 
Edward  Olson  Foundation. 

A.B.,  Denison  University,  1880 ;  Teacher,  Public  Schools,  Hampton,  la.,  1880-1 :  Principal, 
High  School,  Granville,  O.,  1881-2;  Tutor  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Denison  tJnivernty, 
18£^;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1888;  Professor  of  Greek,  Bucknell  University,  18^-02; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Chicago,  1892-5 ;  Associate  Professor,  ibid,, 
1895—:  studying  in  Greece  and  Germany,  1895;  Dean  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  University 
of  Chicago,  1898-1905;  studying  in  Germany,  1900-1. 

Charles  Manning  Child,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Ph.B.,  Wesleyan  College,  Conn.,  1890:  S.M.,  ibid.,  1892;  Assistant  in  2k>0logy  and  Botany, 
ibid..  1890-92;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Leipzig.  1894;  Naples  Zoological  Station,  1894; 
Fellow  in  Zoology,  University  of  Chicago,  1894-5;  Assistant,  ibid.,  1895-7;  Associate, 
ibid.,  1897-8;  Instructor,  Marine  Biological  Laboratory.  Woods  Hole,  Summers,  1895-7 ; 
Instructor  in  Zoology,  University  of  Chicago,  1898-1905;  Naples  Zoological  Station, 
1902-3;  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Cmcago,  190^9;  Associate  Pro* 
fessor,  ibid.,  1909-. 

John  Maurioe  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1905;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University,  1905-8:  A.M., 
ibid.,  1906;  Fellow  in  Economics,  ibid.,  1907-8;  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1910:  Instructor  in  Eco- 
nomics, Colorado  College,  1903-10:  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  Amherst  College, 
1910-15;  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  University  of  Chicago,  1915—. 

Solomon  Henry  Clark,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

Lecturer,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario,  1886-7 ;  Lecturer,  McMaster  Collegejl890 ; 
Lecturer,  Trinity  University,  1888-92;  Reader  in  Elocution,  University  of  Chicago,  1892-4; 
Instructor,  ibid.,  1894-7 ;  Ph.B.,  ibid,,  1897 ;  AssisUnt  Professor  of  Public  Spealung,  ibid., 
1897-1901 ;  Associate  Professor,  ibid,,  1901—. 
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William  Crockbr,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology. 

A.B.,  UniTersity  of  Illinois,  1902:  FeUow  in  Botany,  ibid.,  1902-3;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1908;  In- 
stmotor  in  Biology,  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  1903-4 ;  Fellow  in  Botany,  Uni- 
▼ersity  of  Chicago,  1904-6;  Ph.D.,  ibid..  1906;  Assistant  in  Plant  Physiolomr,  ibid.,  1906-8 ; 
Associate,  ibid.,  190B-9;  Instructor,  ibid.,  1909-11;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1911-15; 
Associate  Professor,  ibid.,  1915—. 

Tom  Psete  Cbobs,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Celtic. 

A.B.,  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Va.,  1899;  Instructor  in  English  and  Mathematics,  ibid., 
1899-1900;  S.B.,  iMd.,  1900;  Teacher  of  Modem  Languages,  Norfolk  Male  Academy,  Ya., 
1900-5;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1906;  Edward  Austin  Fellow,  ibid..  1908-9;  Ph.D., 
ibid.,  1909;  Parker  (Traveling)  Fellow  in  Celtic  and  Comi>arative  Literature,  ibid,, 
1909-10:  Student,  School  of  Irish  Learning,  Dublin,  1909  (Summer  Session) ;  Instructor 
in  English,  Harvard  University,  1910-11 ;  Professor  of  English,  Sweet  Briar  College, 
1911-12;  Professor  of  English.  University  of  North  Carolina,  1912-13;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  English  and  Celtic,  University  of  Chicago,  1913—. 

Edwin  Preston  Dabgan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Literature. 

Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1906;  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  University  of 
Virginia,  1906-7;  Adjunct  Professor,  ibid.,  1907-10;  Assistant  Professor  of  French.  Uni- 
versity of  California,  1910-11 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  French  Literature,  University  of 
Chicago,  1911-15;  Associate  Professor,  ibid.,  1915-. 

Waltbb  Fablbigh  Dodd,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

A.B.,  Florida  State  0>llege,  1898:  in  char^re  of  foreign  law  collection,  Library  of 
(ingress,  1904-07;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chica^,  1905:  research  appointment,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1908-10;  Associate,  Assistant  Professor,  Associate  Professor, 
University  of  lUinois,  1910-15;  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of 
Chicago,  1915—. 

Gbobgb  Amos  Dobset,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

A*B.t  Deniioti  UnlTprBitj%  1888;  Injtractor  in  Hifltory*  Buird  Collagp,  ClintciD,  Mo., 
Wm-%[  A.B,.  Harrftnl  Uaiv^tdty,  li^;  HetnGnwHy  Ft^Uow,  ibid.,  L'iS3-4^  Pb,D.,  ibid., 
laSi:  Aisiitant  in  Aothrouology,  ibid,,  ISBi-^',  Instructor  ibid.^  I?495-6j  Atfiiabant  Corator 
of  Stmiatolci^',  Field  Miiaeuin  of  NatufJil  Histctry,  1^96*7;  Curator,  DepartmeDt  of 
AJitbiopoloRrr,  i^t>i.,  1897—;  Prafeator  of  ComparatiTe  AmatoQiff  Nortbwsifltem  Diii- 
verflitjf^  l^OCf— ;  Hpunriirj  ComTniHeioner  to  Pcna  and  Ecaadur,  WorldU  (^olnmbian 
Ejepoajtian,  l!^l-2;  Progident,  Americiku  Folk-Ixjre  Society,  1902;  Vice  Freaident,  Amori- 
qan  AjsociatioD  lor  tbp  AdT8UO«*rDoot  of  Scimnso,  1903-4;  Vic«*-Pr(?Bidont.  AiDorioaa 
AEtthpopoloAical  Aaaociatioor  1W4— ;  Preaideat,  Googrnphic  Socic^tv  of  CbLLcago,  190H ; 
Gorrespondibg  Membur  of  l\w  AnthropolofficJil  Socuititij*  uf  dt<jckliulrn  apd  PaHa; 
Aasi^aut  PFolefiwnri>f  AntbroptUri^y,  Uuirersitj?  of  Cliica*;o,  1905-9 i  Afisociate  Pfofttsaor^ 
ibid..  1009— r  LL.D.»  Denbon  tJiilToraUj,  1909. 

£lliot  Rowland  Downing,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Dean  and  Associate  Professor 
of  Natural  Science,  the  College  of  Education. 

8,B.,  Albion  GoUe^,  ISSflj  Instraetor  In  Soionee*  Ft.  Paynfl  Academrj  Ala.,  1890-1;  In- 
Btnjotor  in  Sciciico,  Beirut  College  Academy,  l8i>l^;  3.  M,,  Albion  ColleffO,  1^94  j  Sqper- 
ititistidentTDiacipliuftryTrainmK School  for  Boys.  Brookl^o,  N4Y.tl89S-8;  SopflriutendDut, 
Brooklyn  Chtildfon's  Aid  Society,  lB9(S-fti  Grudaatc*  StddonL^  Cnive)rBity  of  Chicago, 
1896-1901;  Ph*D,,  ibid,.  1901;  Instractor  io  EmbryoloeT,  ibid.,  Summer  QuartPra.  1900, 
1901j  Profossor  of  Bioloffy.  NorlUfsrn  SUrn  Normal  St!h(sol,  Mjcb.,  190I-U;  Aaabtant 
FrofftKSOf  of  Zfofllo^y,  tha  (Ikilkite  of  EciucatLOQ*  UiiWeraity  of  Cbicago,  1911 -U; 
Associate  Piofoesor  of  T^aturol  Science,  ibid.^  1S*14— ;  Soctetacy-TremBuror,  AiiJ€»rioau 
Katara  SltidT  Society  I  Editor,  Nature  Study  Review^ 

Jambs  Alfred  Field,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1908;  Graduate  Student,  ibid..  1908-6:  John  Harvard  Fellow, 
non-resident,  ibid,,  1905-6;  Student.  University  of  Berlin.  190l!»-6;  Assistaot  in  Economics, 
Harvard  University,  1908-4;  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics,  ibid..  1904-6;  In- 
structor in  Economics,  ibid,,  1906-8:  Instructor  in  Economics,  Raddiffe  Coile«e,  1906-7; 
Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  University  of  Ghicaso,  1908-10;  Assistant  Professor. 
ibid.,  1910-13;  Associate  Professor,  ibid.,  1913—;  Managing  Editor,  Journal  of  Political 
Economy,  1909-10, 1911—. 

Mabtha  Fleming,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teachingof  Speech,  Reading, 
Oral  Reading,  and  Dramatic  Art,  the  College  of  JSducation.     Retired. 

Graduate,  State  Normal  University,  1872;  taught.  Hyde  Park  public  schools,  1872-6; 
Peoria  County  Normal  School,  1876-9:  Chicago  public  schools,  1879-83;  Clara  Conway 
Institute,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  1883-8;  Lake  Forest  University  and  Chicago  Kindergarten 
College,  1891-6;  appointed  Assistant  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  1896;  Chicago  Normal 
School,  1896-9;  Student  of  Dramatic  Art  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italv,  1889- 
1900 :  taught,  Chicago  Institute.  1900-1 ;  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Speech, 
Oral  Beading,  and  Dramatic  Art,  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago, 
1901-13. 
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EmTH  Foster  Flint,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Ph.B.,  Uniyeraity  of  Chicago,  1897 ;  Gradnata  Student,  ibid,,  1807 ;  AMiatant  in  Bnffliah, 
H>id,t  1897-8;  Associate,  ibid,,  1888-1900;  Departmental  Examiner  in  English,  ibid,,  1899- 
1900;  Head  of  Kelly  Honse,  ibid,,  1896-1900;  Grade  Teacher,  Chioaflro  Instttnte,  1900-1; 
Instructor  in  English,  Ckirrespondence^tudy  Department,  UniversitT  of  Chicago. 
1900-12;  Instructor  in  English,  ibid,,  1906-9;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1900-14;  Associate 
Professor,  ibid,,  1914—. 

Henry  Gordon  Gale,Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics;  Dean  of  Science 
in  the  Colleges. 
A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1896;  Graduate  Student,  ibid.,  1806-7;  Fellow  in  Physics, 
ibid.,  1897-9;  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1890;  Assistant  in  Physics,  ibid,,  1899-1900:  Associate,  ibid., 
190(^-2 ;  Instructor,  ibid,.  1902-7 ;  Physicist  at  the  Solar  Observatory  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution, Mt.  Wilson,  Cal.,  1906;  Assistant  Professor  of  Phynics,  University  of  Chicago, 
1907-11;  Dean  in  the  Junior  Collewres,  ibid.,  1908—;  Besearch  Associate  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  Mt.  Wilson,  Cal.,  1909,  1910,  1911 ;  Associate  Professor  of 
Physics,  University  of  Chicago,  1911—;  Editor,  Aftrophytical  Journal,  1912—;  Member, 
International  Commission  on  Annual  Tables  of  Constants,  1912— ;  Dean  of  SoicDce  in  the 
Colleges,  University  of  Chicago,  1912—. 

John  Paul  Goods,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography. 

9*B.,  Univorfiity  of  Minnnsota*  XSS9;  Proffiaaor  fltf  Natural  Scifirvce^  Stata  Normal  Schijol, 
MLH>rli(»ad«  MtEm.,  1HiH9-&S;  (Fniiinalfl  Studotit,  Uuivuriiity  i>f  Ubicuffo,  Summer^  1S9S; 
laitTUctor  In  FbyBioRmjjhy,  UnlTorelty  of  MinouMota,  Sumroor,  1S96;  Fpilow  in  Qenlo^y^ 
DnlvBrAity  of  Chit^aj^u,  iSGo-? ;  Itiittructor  in  Pbyfliotfrapky  atid  Metecirolugy,  ibid,^  Sum- 
mers, 183J7-19O0,  1903;  Grnduat*?  Stodent,  ibid^,  lS^&-9;  Proffisaor  of  Fhyaicai  Science 
aiid  Geographj^,  Eaaturu  IHitiois  Statfj  Normiil  ScsLooL  CLark^etoQ,  111.,  1^<<99-l%tl :  Oradn- 
ate  Studeiitt  L  niToxfity  of  PoDneylTanta,  1900^1 ;  Pb^D,,  tbid.t  1901 ;  Initructor  in  Geog* 
raphy,  i&jd»»  1901-S;  AssUiaut  Profosaor  of  Geography,  DDit&rslty  of  Cbicngo,  1903-10 j 
A^oelatii  Professor^  ibid.^  1910—. 

William  Draper  Habkins,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

A,B.j  Lsland  Stanford  Junior  tJrilvetslty,  1900 ;  Ph.D.,  ibid..  1907 ;  Grndsmtfl  Stiidefit,  TJnl- 
Taretty  of  CUictiMO*  Summer  Qnarters,  ]90l,  1904 ;  LiOaud  Slaafurd  Juuior  Udirflrgity, 
ISOiJ-fl;  iQStitnt  mt  PuyBikallBobo  Cbemto  utad  Eloktrocbemip,  Kurlsmhis  I.B,,  1909; 
AsftiBtant  in  Cbembtrj,  Loland  Stanford  Jnnior  Utiivordiity^  1.S98-1900;  Iiistnictoft  ibid,, 
190'>i  InstroctorinChpmbtrjand  Physics,  DniTcraity  of  Jdontana,  1^00-1901  j  ProfeMorof 
nhf?int£(try,  t^p'^i.,  1001-12  r  Cbemiift  m  Sntf^It^tr  ^mok^  Itivestif^ntiohE  in  MuEitatia,  19Q2-tO; 
Mouutain  Copper  Co.  of  California,  1901;^  I -homist,  United  StFi,t(*s  Departrn'^ntof  JneticQit 
19L0-H ;  Hati<r<ai-c!h  AsisocLate,  Ros^arah  Laburatory  of  Physical  CliAinl^itr^,  Ma^^acbusetta 
lastttuto  of  Tecboolofyfy,  190ShlO;  Reflenrcb  Work  for  tbo  Caniei^ifl  IristitntloQ  of  Waih* 
ing^tontlSll;  Ai^i^taatProfQsisiuT  of  Chemistry,  CniToraitycif  Chirr(gu>  1912-14;  Associate 
Profesaori  ibid.^  1&14 — , 

Basil  Coleman  Htatt  Harvby,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

A.B.,  UnWenity  of  Toronto,  1884 :  Gradnate,  Normal  GoUeffo  of  Nova  Sootia,  1806 :  M.B., 
UniTorsity  of  Toronto,  1898 ;  AsBistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  ibid,,  1896-7:  Member 
of  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Ontario,  1898;  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  Uniyersity 
of  Cbicaffo.  1901-2;  Associate,  ibid.,  1902-4;  Instmctor,  iftid.,  1904-8;  Assistant  Professor, 
ibid.,  1906-11;  Associate  Professor,  ibid.,  1911—. 

Allan  Hoben,  Ph.D.»  Associate  Professor  of  Homiletics. 

A.B.,  Uniyersity  of  New  Brunswick,  1895;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1897 ;  Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion, 1896;  Ph.D..  University  of  Chicago.  1901 ;  Pastor,  Waupun,  Wis.,  1901-4;  Director, 
Baptist  Students*  Guild,  University  of  Michigan,  1904-5;  Pastor,  First  Baptist  Church, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  1905-8;  Associate  Professor  of  Homiletics,  University  of  Chicago,  1908—. 

George  Carter  Howland,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Lit- 
erature. 
A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1886 :  A.M.,  ibid,.  1888 ;  Instructor  in  Chicago  High  School.  1886-91 ; 
Student  in  Madrid  and  Paris,  1891-2;  Florence,  186dM:  Instructor  in  the  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures,  University  of  Chicago,  1892-5 ;  Junior  College  Examiner,  ibui., 
1895-8;  Dean  in  University  College,  ibid,,  1898-1900;  Assistant  Prof essorof  Italian  Phi- 
lology, ibid.,  1896-1911;  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  of  Literature,  ibid,,  1911-13; 
Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Literature,  ibid,,  191^—. 

t  Robert  Franklin  Hoxie,  PhJ).,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1898:  Fellow,  ibid.,  1898-6;  Acting  Professor  of  Political 
Economy,  Comell.College.  iowa,  1897-8 :  Instructor  in  Economics,  Washington  Univer* 
sity,  1898-1901 ;  Acting  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Political  Science,  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  1901-2 ;  Fellow,  University  of  Chicago,  1903 ;  Instructor  in  Economics, 
Cornell  University,  1903-6;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1903;  Instructor  in  Political 
Economy,  ibid,,  1906-8;  Assistant  Professor,  t&td.,  1906-12;  Associate  Professor,  ibid,, 
1912—;  Appointee  of  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Belatlons,  1914-15. 

t  Absent  on  leave. 
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AI.BEBT  JoHAVNSBN,  Ph.D.,  As8cxnate  Professor  of  Petrology. 

8.B.,  University  of  IllinoiB,  1804;  8.B.,  UniTersity  of  Utah,  1896;  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins 
UniTersity,  19^-3;  Ph.D.,i6tdMl90S;  Geological  Assistant,  Maryland  Oeolofirical  Surreyi 
1901-3;  Assistant  Geolosrist,  United  States  Qeoiogieal  Survey,  1908—;  Acting  Chief, 
Section  of  Petrolomr,  ibid,,  1907-10;  Lecturer  on  Petrology,  University  of  Chicago,  1900; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Petrology,  i6td.,  1910-14 ;  Associate  Professor,  «6»d.,  1914— . 

Cabl  Kinslet,  A.M.,  M.Ej.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

A.B.,Oberlin  College.  1893;  A.M.,  iMd.,  1896 ;  M.E.,  Cornell  University,  1894 ;  Instructor 
in  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering,  washingrton  University,  1894-8 ;  Scholar  in  Physics 
and  electrical  Engineering,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1898-9;  Electrical  Expert  for  the 
United  States  War  Department,  1899-1901;  Fellow  in  Physics,  University  of  Chicago. 
1901-2;  Instructor,  ibid.,  1902-3;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid,.  1903-9;  Associate  Professor, 
ibid.,  1909-. 

William  Jrssb  Goad  Land,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 

Principal,  Rome  Academy,  1898-4;  Principal,  High  School,  Grand  Rivers.  Ky.,  1884-5; 
Supermtendent  of  Schools,  Ashley,  111.,  1895-1901;  S.B..  University  of  Chicago,  1902; 
Fellow  in  Botany,  tMd.,  1903;  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1904:  Assistant  in  Morpboloiry,  i^id.,  1904-« ; 
Associate,  ibid„X^O&-fi;  Instructor  in  Botany,  ibid,,  1908-11;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid,, 
19U-15;  Associate  Professor,  ibid,,  1915—. 

KuBT  Lavbs,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Abltnrientenezamen,  Gymnasium  at  Lyck,  East  Prussia  (Germany),  1880 ;  Student  of 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy  at  KOnigsberg,  1880-7;  at  Berlin,  1887-91 :  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Berlin,  1881;  Student  in  Mathematical  Physics,  ibid,,  1892-3;  Assistant  to  Professor 
Tietjen  in  the  Berliner  JahrbuchoiRee  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Berlin,  1893 ;  Docent  in 
Astronomy,  University  of  Chicago,  1883-4;  Reader,  ibid,,  1884-5 ;  Assistant,  ibid.,  1895-3; 
Associate,  ibid,,  1896-7;  Instructor,  ibid,,  1897-1901;  AssUtant  Professor,  ibid,,  1901-8; 
Associate  Professor,  ibid,,  1906—. 

Frank  Mitchell  Lsavitt,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Education. 

Stndetit  of  Mechanic  Arts,  MaH!?/icJmsetts  InBtitoti}  nf  Technokiffy,  lS%-7:  Aseistaiit 
jQ&tructor  in  Onrtn'O^fy,  ifetc(.,l^<7-Sj  A^giBtaat  Instnictor  in  Alachiu*)  Shop  Work  and 
Meeha  ciIch  1  Dra  wi  n^,  ihitl,,  1S^9 ;  P  ri  n  e  i  i>w  K  E I  i  ot  So  hool ,  Ja  m  ft  i  ch  Pi  a  i  r  i .  M  b  sfi. ,  J  HKfl^ 
90;  Iii??tmctor  in  Mmaal  Training,  BoitoD  Public  Schools,  1890-02  j  Studeut.  Sum- 
tocr Terms,  Harrani  Untvcraity,  llSSlt  I89;i;  Student  Sli>j'dlafarei«fiminariump  Naas, 
Swocieo,  lBiJ4:  Principal,  Mfinufll  Trniuin^  rt^-hftols,  Bontoo  Public  Schoolsi  1>^-I90fi; 
Assistant  Dir*cUir  of  Drawioi^  and  Manual  Traltiini?^  i7jirf.,  19015-10 ;  SecreUfy,  Depart- 
mon%  of  Menoo^l  TmimnB,  Satiounl  Education  Aj*ocifttLon.  1WJ4,  l^O't,  and  Presidetit, 
IBOfl,  1&07;  Pri*sidMit,  Enstprn  Maniml  Truijiing  Afifl^Tciatioji,  190H:  ABSociato  Profc^Morof 
indusitrial  Ednration,  Univorsity  of  rbjca^>,  ISlO— ;  PrpaidonU  niinoifl  WaDnnl  Arts 
As^ocinHori.  IPr*.  1913;   Prosideut,  >iational  Vocatiooal  fiuidaucii  AssficiutSuti,  1914. 

Jakes  Wsbbb  Limn,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English;  Dean  in  the  Junior 
Colleges. 

A.B.,  Uniyersity  of  Chieaflro,  1897;  AtsUtant  in  Emrlisb,  ibid.,  1899-1900;  Associate,  ibid., 
190&-2;  Instmotor.  ibid,,  1908-7;  Assistant  Editor  Yowth*9  Companion,  1907-8:  Assistant 
Professor  of  English,  Univorsity  of  Chicago,  1907-11;  Dean  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  ibid., 
1906-;  Associate  Professor  of  flnglish,  ibid,,  1911-. 

EoLLO  LaVernk  Ltman,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  Teaching  of  Ehiglish, 
the  College  of  Education. 

A.B..  Bdoit  College,  1899;  Instmctor  in  English,  Pacific  University,  Forest  Groye,  Ore. ; 
Graanate  Student,  Harvard  University,  1902-3;  Instructor  in  English,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1903-&;  Assistant  Professor  in  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
190E^lO;  Associate  Professor,  ibid.,  1910-13;  Associate  Professor  in  the  Teaching  of 
English,  University  of  Chicago,  19ia-. 

{Charles  Riboro  Mann,  Ph.Dm  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

A.B., Columbia  College,  1890:  A.]i.,  ibid.,  1891 :  University  Fellow  in  Physics,  ibid,,  1890-2 ; 
John  Tyndall  Fellow,  ibid.,  1892-5 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Berlin,  189.^ ;  Research  Assistant, 
University  of  Chicago,  1896-7;  Associate  in  Physics,  ibid.,  1897-9;  Instructor,  ibid,, 
1899-1902;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid,,  1902-7;  Associate  Professor,  ibid,,  1907—. 

Gkorgb  Linnasus  Marsh,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

A.B.  Iowa  College,  1892;  Admitted  to  Iowa  Bar,  1895;  Graduate  Student,  University  of 
Chicago,  1886-9;  A.M.,  ibid,,  1899;  FeUow  in  English,  ibid,,  1899-1901 ;  Reader.  ExteuBion 
Division,  iMd.,  1901-2:  Associate,  t5id.,  1902-4:  Ph.D.,  tb^^  1903 ;  Instructor, «6»d.,1904r-9; 
Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  ibtd,,  1909-10;  Extension  Associate  Professor, 
ibid,.  1910-. 


t  Absent  on  leave. 
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John  Wildman  Monobibf,  A.M.,  D  J).,  Asaociate  Professor  of  Church  History 

A.B.,  Denison  Uniyenitr,  1873;  Tntor  in  History  and  Greek,  Franklin  College,  I87S-5; 
Student,  Uniyersity  of  Leipzig,  1875-6;  A.M.,  Franklin  College,  1876;  Professor  of  Qreek, 
ibid.^  1876-9 :  Principal  of  Preparatory  Department,  Denison  UniTersity,  1879-81 ;  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  Franklin  College,  1881-^;  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History, 
University  of  Chicago,  1894-7 ;  Associate  Professor,  ibid.,  1897— ;  D.D.,  Denison  University, 
1904. 

Horatio  Haokrtt  Newman,  Ph.D..  Associate  Professor  of   Zoology  and 
Embryology.    Dean  in  the  Colleges  of  Science. 

A.B.,  McMaster  University.  18W;  Spocial  Stadtmt  in  Natttral  Scli^nco,  Universitr  of 
Toronto,  1896-7;  Instructor  in  Bioloffy  Hud  Latin,  Dh^  Moiues  Qolleac,  1897-8 ;  FeJlow  in 
Zoology.  University  of  Chicago,  li4fi«- 1 900,  1904-5^  Instructor  in  BioTcigy  ftnr*  Chemistry, 
(Mlver  Military  Academy,  1900-i^  Ph.D.,  DnlveraJtr  of  Chicago,  l\m;  lostmcttir  iu 
Zoology,  University  of  Michigan,  I90S^ ;  Assistant  Professor  (olrt;t),  ihid.,  l^^i  lustractor 
in  Zoology  and  in  Physiology,  Marino  HlolodcaJ  Lub^fntory,  Wotxls  Hoks  Mn.s^,. 
190&-7:  Head  •>f  Instruction  Porce  in  Fbysiolofy,  ibid.,  I90y-12;  ProfRssor  iiTid  Bond  of 
the  School  of  Zoology,  University  of  Ttixas,  1608-11 :  Ass^oclatfl  Profeesor  of  Zoology  and 
Embryology,  University  of  Chicago,  1011—. 

CoNTEBS  Read,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1906);  A.M..  i5td.,1904;  John  Harvard  Fellow,  ibid.,  190S-4, 
1905-6:  Student,  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  1908-5 :  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University, 
1905-8;  Austin  Teaching  Fellow,  »&td.,  1906-8;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1908;  Instructor  in  History, 
Princeton  University,  1909-10:  B.Litt.,  Oxford  University,  1910;  Instructor  in  History, 
University  of  Chicago,  1910-12;  Assistant  Professor,  t^id.,  1912-15:  Associate  Professor, 
ibid.,  1915—. 

Dudley  BiLLmos  Read,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Culture. 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1901;  Instructor  in  Gvmnasium,  Oberlin  CoUejse,  1902-4;  In- 
structor in  History,  Oberlin  Academy,  1908-4;  Instructor  in  Qymnasium,  Columbia 
University,  1904-8;  M.D.,  ibid.,  1908;  Director  of  Physical  Education,  Ashville  School, 
1906-10;  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  University  of  Rochester.  1910-11; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Culture,  University  of  Chicago,  1911-13;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, ibid.,  1913-. 

Emilt  Jane  Rioe,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History,  the 
College  of  Eiducation.    Retired. 

Graduate,  Oswego  Normal  School,  1872 ;  Teacher  in  State  Normal  School,  Johnson,  Yt., 
1873 ;  Cook  County  Normal  School,  1878-96 ;  Head  of  Department  of  History,  Chicago  Nor- 
mal School.  1896-9 ;  Student  in  Europe,  1899-1900 ;  Head  of  Department  of  History,  Chicago 
Institute,  1900-1;  Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1908;  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching 
of  History,  the  College  of  Education,  ibid.,  1901-18. 

David  Allan  Robebtson,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English;  Secretary 
to  the  President 
A.B..  University  of  Chicago,  1902 ;  Graduate  Student  in  English,  ibid.,  1902-5;  Fellow  in 
English,  ibid.,  1904-4 ;  Reader  in  English,  ibid.,  19Q^4 ;  Assistant  in  E^lish,  ibid.,  1904-5 ; 
Associate,  ibid.,  1905-6;  Head  of  Snell  House,  ibid..  1905-6;  Assistant  Head  of  Hitchcock 
House,  ibid.,  1906-7;  Secretary  to  the  President,  ibid.,  1906—;  Secretary  of  University 
College,  ibid.,  1906-8;  Instructor  in  English,  ibid.,  1906-10;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid., 
1910-14;  Head  of  Hitchcock  House,  ibtd.,  1912-15;  Associate  Professor,  ibid.,  1914—; 
Editor,  The  Univenity  Record,  1915—. 

Franois  Wayland  Shepabdson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Ameri- 
can History. 

A-B.,  DMiiiaon  Uiiiv.'rejty*  V&2\AM.Jbid.,  lS86f  A,B.,  Brown  ODiTftrsHj,  iSSil;  iDitruotor, 
Voung  LadioB*  Iiintittitt^  Granville,  O.,  tS^I;  Edlt«>r,  GraiiYiHe  Times.  mTi'9(i ;  liradusta 
Studont,  Yale  University,  IS90-2:  FluD.,  ibid.^Sm^  Dwont,  UuiTerBity  of  Cbieitgo, 
l8©2-3;  UoiTersity  Kxti^iwsioQ  AssiataDt  In  History,  ibid,,  imi-h;  Infltructor  la 
Aroprtcan  History,  and  ^eKsmUiry  of  the  Lt'cto re- Study  DopRrfrneDt  of  tho  UDiTfireitr 
Eitensioii  DiTialou,  ibid.,  1395-7;  Actiuff  Rocc^rdt^r*  ihid,,  tdartSt  AHgiahttit  FrofMsor 
ill  Arnorirau  Htstciry*  tbid„  imi-tmi;  Secretan?  to  the  PTOsid^t.  ibid.,  1897-1904  j 
Associate  Prnfusaor,  ibid,^  1901—;  Dean  of  the  Senior  CoUe«ee,  ibid.,  1904-7  j  LXi.D*» 
D4;^q1^i3^i]  UniverMity.  WO^i  L^ctuiMnT  on  AmeiHcau  History,  Teachers' As^embly^  B&ffiuo, 
Philippine  Ulands.  April-Mfly,  mi*  1^14. 

Frederick  Starr,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

8.B.,  Lafayette  College,  1882:  Teacher  of  Sciences,  Wyman  Institate,  1882-8;  Professor 
of  Sciences.  State  Normal  School,  Lock  Haven,  PaM  188S-4:  8.M.  and  Ph.D.,  Lafayette 
CoUeffo,  1885;  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences,  Coe  Colleffe.  1884-7;  in  char^  of 
Department  of  Ethnology,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  1889-91;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Anthropology,  University  of  Chicago,  1892-5;  Associate  Professor,  ibid,, 
1895- ;  Sc.D.,  Lafayette  College,  1907. 
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HxRM AN  Campbell  Stbykitb,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

A.Bm  University  of  Miohiffan,  1901;  Pli.D.,  Cornell  UniTorsity,  1905;  Assistant  Professor 
of  PsyoholoflT.  University  of  Washington,  1905-11;  Associate  Professor,  ibid.,  1911-13: 
M.D.,  Rash  Medical  College,  1918;  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago,  1913—. 

Waltkr  Shrldom  Towbr,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography. 

▲.B.,  Harvard  University,  1908;  A.M.,  i6id.,  1904:  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1906:  Instructor  in  Geography,  Utid,,  1906-8:  Assistant  Professor,  i6id.,  1906-11 ;  AssisUnt 
Professor  of  Geography,  University  of  Chicago,  1911-14:  Associate  Professor,  ibid,^ 
1914—. 

William  Lawbbnob  Towxb,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Embryology. 

8.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1902 :  Assistant  in  Entomology,  Massachusetts  Department 

of  Agrionltnre,  1893-4 ;  Assistant  in  Zoology,  Harvard  College,  189&-6 ;  Xostmctor  in  ZoOl- 

nr.  Central  High  School,  Akron,  Ohio,  1897-8 :  Assistant  in  ZoOloov,  Harvard  Univer- 

ty,  1898-1900 ;  Radcliffe  College,  1899-1900 ;  Professor  of  Biology  and  Hoagland  Professor 


^j 


of  Physiology,  Antioch  College,  190O-1 ;  Assistant  in  Embryology,  University  of  Chicago, 
1901-3 :  Associate,  ilrid.,  1909-4 ;  Instructor,  ibid.,  1904-7 ;  Assistant  Professor,  i6id.,  1907-11 ; 
Associate  Professor,  ibid.,  1911—. 

Cltde  Weber  Votaw,  D.B.,  Ph J>.,  Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Literature. 

A.B.,  Anili.r.-t  rtillejfe.  IfiSSj  D.B.,  Yale  Univeraity.  18&I :  A,M.,  Amhent  r4>lle««,lfifil;  In- 
■troctor  '    !oriciir>  Infrtituto  ot  Sacrp^l  LitorntTire.  1891-2:  RflftMer,  Ifnivprtlty  of 

Cblea^V'  icifttf  in  Biblical  LitflrntaT^.i6i(iv1?4^*-B:Pti.DMift»'i.J^^;  fJi±4t™ctor 

ID  New  T-  LUeratart*.  ibid.,  IHOfWlWKl;  Assistant  Ffott^sM^r,  itnd.,  1900-7;  In  Qer- 

n3*oyaxid  rak^dljui^  ISOO-t;  Editorial  SocrPtaiTt  tlio  RHi^oqb  Etiucatloii  Associatitiii, 
1900-%;  Adtiutf  ProffMsor  of  New  Teatam<"iit  LUorature  atid  IcteirjjrctatioD,  Chicago 
TheolO(tic«l  yi!jaiiEi«rr*  1905-7 j  Associate  ProfeBBor  of  Now  Teetamoat  Lit«ratur*j.  Uni- 
Tersitj  of  Cbi&atfo,  190T-. 

Elizabeth  Wallace,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Literature ;  Dean 
in  the  Junior  Colleges. 
8.B.,  Wellesley  Gollese,  18S6;  Teacher  of  History,  1387-9;  Gradnate  Student,  University 
of  Minnesota,  1889-92;  Fellow  in  History.  University  of  Chicago,  1892-3;  Docent  and 
Reader  in  Spanish  and  Latin-American  Institutions,  ibid.,  1893-5;  Head  of  Beecher 
House,  ibid.,  1803-5, 1897-1909;  Dean  of  Women,  Knox  College,  1896-6 ;  Traveling  Fellow 
in  Bomanoe  Languages,  University  of  Chicago,  1896-7 ;  filftve  titulaire  de  TKcole  des 
Hautes  EtudesJJniversity  of  Paris,  1897 ;  Associate  in  Romance  Languages,  University 
of  Chicago,  1897-9;  in  Paris,  1901-2;  Instructor  in  French  Literature,  University  of 
Chicago,  1899-1906;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1905-18;  OfBcier  d'Acad6mie,  1905;  Dean 
of  the  Junior  College  of  Literature  (Women),  University  of  Chicago,  1906—;  Traveling 
Fellow,  International  Institute,  Madrid,  1910-11 ;  Associate  Professor  of  French  Litera- 
ture, University  of  Chicago,  1913—. 

Brnbst  Hatch  Wilkins,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1901;  A.M.,i6id.,1903;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1910;  Instructor 
in  Romance  Languages,  Amherst  College,  1900-4,  and  in  Latin,  190i-4;  Instructor  in 
Italian  and  Spanish,  Harvard  Univ«»rsity,  1906-7;  Instructor  in  Romaooe  Laoguaces, 
ibid.,  1907-12;  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Chicago,  1912— . 

Chester  Writnet  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  EiCon- 
omy;  Head  of  North  House. 
A.Bm  Harvard  University,  1901 ;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1902;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1906;  Assistant  Instructor 
in  Economics,  ibid.,  1908^:  Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics,  ibid.,  1904-6;  Instractor  in 
Economies,  Cornell  University,  1906-7;  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  Univerf^ity  of 
Chicago,  1907-10;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1910-13;  Associate  Professor,  i6id.,  1913— ; 
Head  of  North  House,  ibid.,  1906-. 

Jacob  William  Albert  Young,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Pedagogy 
of  Mathematics. 
A.B.,  Bucknell  University.  1887 ;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Buckneli  Academy,  1887-8 ; 
Student,UniversityofBerlin.  1888-9:  A.M..  Bucknell  University,  1890 ;  FeUow  in  Mathe- 
matics, Clark  University,  1889-92;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1892;  Associate  in  Mathematics,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1862-4;  Instructor,  ibid.,  1894-7;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1897-1908: 
Studjring  Prussian  Methods  in  the  Pedagogy  of  Mathematics,  1897-^;  French  and 
German  Methods,  1901,  1904-5;  Italian  and  Austrian  Methods.  1906;  Member  Interna- 
tional Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  1908—;  Associate  Professor  of  the 
Pedagogy  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Chicago,  1906—. 


Rudolph  Altrooohi,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1908;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1909;  Student  University  of  Florence,  Ital^, 
1908-10;  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Columbia  University,  1910-11;  Instructor  in 
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Romance  Lanffoages,  Uniyanity  of  Pemuylvania,  19U>12;  lostmotor  in  Romance 
Lanffua/ires,  Hairard  University,  1912-15;  PhJD„ibid.^  19ii;  Assistant  Professor  of  Ro- 
mance Languages,  University  of  Chicago,  1915—. 

Edward  Soribner  Ambs,  Ph.D.,  ABsistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

A.B.,  Drake  University,  1889;  A.M.,  ibid,,  1891;  D.B.,  Yaie  University,  1892;  Graduate 
Student  in  Pliilosophy,  Yale  University,  1892-4:  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  University  of 
Chicago,  1894-5;  Ph.D.,  <Md..l8(«;  Instructor,  Discijples'  Divinity  House,  ibid.,  1895-7; 
Docent  in  Philosophy,  ibid.,  1896-7 ;  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy,  Butler  Col- 
lege, 1897-1900;  Pastor  of  the  Hyde  Park  Church  of  Disciples,  Chicago,  UL,  1900-; 
Associate  in  Philosophy,  University  of  Chicago,  1900-1901 ;  Instructor,  t6/d.,  1901-9;  Assist- 
ant Professor,  ibid.,  1909—. 

*£jarlb  Brownell  Babcock,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1903;  Instructor  in  French,  Chicago  Manual  Training 
School,  1901-3;  Instructor  in  French  and  History,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  Yoric 
City,  1903-5 ;  Student,  Columbia  University,  1903-6;  Fellow  in  French,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1906-6 ;  Student  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  1906;  Associate  in  French.  University  of 
Chicago,  1906-7;  Instructor,  ibid.,  1907-10;  Offlcier  de  rinstruction  Publique.  19U; 
Assistant  Professor,  University  of  Chicago,  1910-15. 

Storbs  Barrows  Barrett,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astrophysics ;  Sec- 
retary and  Librarian  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  Williams  Bay,  Wis. 

A.B.,  University  of  Rochester,  1889;  Principal.  Middlebury  Academy,  Wyoming,  N.Y., 
1889-91;  Teacher  of  Science,  High  School,  Palmyra,  N.Y.,  1891-2:  Graduate  Student, 
University  of  Chicago,  1892-5;  Fellow  In  Astrophysics,  ibid,,  1893^;  Secretary  and 
Librarian  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  ibid.,  1900—;  Assistant  Professor  of  Astrophysics, 
ibid.,  1914-. 

George  William  Bartblmbz,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

S.B.,  New  York  University,  1906;  Assistant  in  Zoology,  ibid.,  1906-7:  Fellow  in  ZoOloflTi 
University  of  Cbicaico.  1907-8;  Laboratory  AssisUnt  in  Zoology,  i6td.,  1906-10 :  Ph.D., 
ibid.,  1910:  Associate  in  Anatomy,  ibid.,  1910-11;  Instructor,  Utid.,  1911-15;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, ibid,,  1915—. 

Feahk  Christian  Beoht,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacolo^^. 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1906;  Fellow  in  Physiology,  ibid..  1907;  Assistant  in  Physi- 
ology, t6td.,  1907-9:  Ph.D.,  <dtd.,  1909;  Associate  in  Physiology,  i6»d.,  1909-10;  AssisUnt 
Professor  of  Phvsiology,  University  of  Illinois,  1910-12;  Assistant  Professor  of  Phar- 
macology, Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  1912-14;  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pharmacology,  University  of  Chicago,  1914—. 

Scott  Elias  William  Bedford,  A.M.,  L.H.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology. 
A.B.,  Baker  University,  1902;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1903;  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  ibid., 
1902-5;  Principal  of  Academy,  ibid,,  1902-5;  Fellow  in  Sociology.  University  of  Chicago, 
1905-8;  Professor  of  Sociology,  Miami  University,  1906-11;  L.H.D..  University  of  Ver- 
mont, 1911 ;  Assistant  Prof essor  of  Sociology.  University  of  Chicago,  1911—;  Departmen- 
tal Examiner  in  Sociology,  ibid,,  1911—;  Secretary-Treasurer,  American  Sociological 
Society,  1911—;  Managing  Editor,  Papen  and  Proceeding*,  American  Sociological 
Society,  1914.  •    •  »       /-  v»  «* 

Fredrio  Mason  Blanchard,  AJd.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

Ph.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1893;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1897;  Graduate,  Emerson  College  of  Oratory, 
1896;  Instructor,  ibid.,  1896-7;  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking,  University  of  Chicago, 
1897-1902;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1902-. 

Katharime  Blunt,  A.B.,  PH.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Food  Chemistry; 
Home  Economics. 
A.B.,  Yassar  College,  1896;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1907 ;  Graduate  Student.  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Teohnolonr,  1902-3;  University  of  Chicago,  1902, 1905-7 :  Assistant 
in  Chemistry,  Yassar  College,  190&-5;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Department  of  Domestic 
Science,  Pratt  Institute,  1907-8;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Yassar  College,  1908-18;  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Food  Chemistry,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  191^—. 

John  Frankun  Bobbitt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  School  Administra- 
tion; Assistant  Dean  of  University  College. 
A.B..  Indiana  Universitv,  19(0:  Ph.D.,  Clark  University,  1909;  Superintendent  of  Town 
Schools,  Farmland,  Ind.,  1900-2:  Principal,  Provincial  Normal  School,  Cogayan  de 
Mindanao.  1902-S:  Instructor,  Philippine  Normal  School,  Manila,  1908-7;  Acting  Superin- 
tendent, Manila  Nautical  School,  1906:  Fellow,  Clark  University,  1907-9;  Lecturer  in  the 
History  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  190^10;  Instructor  in  School  Administra- 
tion, ibid^  1910-18:  Assistant  Dean  of  University  College,  ibid.,  1912—;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  School  Administration,  ibid.,  1913—. 


*  Resigned. 
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SoPHONisBA  Prkston  Bbbokihridob,  Ph.D.,  J.D.,  AsdBtant  Professor  of 
Social  Economy  in  the  Department  of  Household  Administration; 
Assistant  Dean  of  Women. 

S3.,  Wellesley  Ck>lleffe,  1888;  Ixutnietor  in  Mathematies,  Hiffh  School,  Washington, 
D.C..  1888-90 ;  Pb.M.rUnivenity  of  Chioa«o,  1897 ;  FeUow  in  PolJiioal  Science,  ibid.,  1897- 
1901:  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Women  Jfrid..  1899-1902;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1901;  Assistant  Dean 
of  Women,  ibid.,  19Q&-;  Doeent  in  PoUtioal  Science,  ibid.,  190&-4;  J  J).,  ibid.,  1904; 
Instructor  in  Hoosehold  Administration,  i6id..  1901-9;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1909-10; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Eoonomr  in  the  Department  of  Hoosehold  Administration, 
«6ul.,1910-. 

J.  Harlan  Bretz,  Ph  J>.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Qeology. 

A.B.,  Albion  Colleflre,  1906;  Ph.D.,  UniTcrsity  of  Chicago,  1913:  Instructor  in  Biolonr 
and  Geology,  High  School,  Flint.  Mich.,  190&-7;  Instructor  in  Physiography.  Franklin 


and  < 


Queen  iinne  High  Schools,  Seattle,'  Wash.!  1907-11 ;  Fellow  in  G«ology.  bniversity 
of  Ohioaffo.  1911-J13;  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 


Wash.,  1913-14:  Instructor  in  Geology,  University  of  Chicago,  1914-15;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, ifrtd.,  1915-. 

Albert  Dudley  Brokaw,  PhJD.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and 
Economic  Qeologj. 

8.Bm  University  of  Chicago,  1908;  Lecture  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  <Md.,  1908-10;  Fellow 
in  Geoloffy,  t&id.,  1910-11;  Assistant  in  Geologv,  ibid.,  1912-13;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1913:  In- 
stmctor  In  Mineralogy  and  Economic  Geology,  ibid.,  1912-14;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid., 
1914—. 

Edward   Vail   Lapham   Brown,  S.B^  M.D^  Assistant   Professor  of  the 
Pathology  of  the  Eye. 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago.  1902;  M.D.,  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  1897;  M.D.,  Bush 
Medical  College,  1898;  Gradoate  Student  in  Eye  Pathology,  University  of  Berlin,  1902; 
Graduate  Student  in  Rye  Pathology.  University  of  Vienna,  1907:  Graduate  Student  in 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  ibid.,  1908,  1909,  1911 ;  Interne.  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  1898;  Assistant  PatbologUt,  ibid.,  1899-1903:  Patholo^st,  ibid.,  1903-8;  Eye 
Surgeon,  ibid.,  1908—;  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology,  Bush  Medical  College,  1899-1905; 
Instructor,  ibid.,  1905-7 ;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1907— ;  Instructor  in  Pathology  of  the 
Eye,  University  of  Chicago,  1909-12;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1913-. 

Harvbt  Carr,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

S.B.,  University  of  Colorado,  1901:  S.M.,  i6id.,  1902 ;  Assistant  in  Psychology,  iMd.,190O-2; 
Fellow  in  Psychology,  University  of  Chicago,  1902-5;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1906;  Instructor, 
Houston,  Tex..  High  School,  1905;  Instructor  in  Psychology,  Pratt  Institute.  1906-8; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Chicago,  190S— ;  Editorial  Board, 
Pt^chological  Bulletin,  1913;  Beview  Editor,  JaumcU  ^  AnivMU  Behavior,  1913. 

RoLLUf  Thomas  Chambbrlhi,  PhJD,,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

S3.,  University  of  Chicago,  1909;  Assistant  in  Geology,  ifrid.,  Snmmer  Quarters,  1904, 
1900;  Besearch  AssisUnt  hi  Geology,  ibid.,  190&-1;  Ph.D..  ibid.,  1907;  Assistant  Geolo- 
fldst.  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1907— ;  Member  Oriental  Educational  Investigation 
Commission,  1909;  Survey  of  Brasilian  Iron  Formations,  1911-12;  Besearoh  AssoolHte  in 
Geology,  University  of  Chicago,  1909-14;  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology,  ibid.,  1914—. 

Elbert  Clark,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

S.B.,  University  of  Arkansas.  1903 ;  Medical  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School, 
1904-5;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1905-7;  Laboratovfr  Assistant  in 
Anatomy,  ibid,,  1907-8;  Assistant,  ibid.,  1908-10;  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomv, 
University  of  the  Philippines,  1910-11 ;  Associate  Professor,  ibid,,  1911-18;  Instructor  in 
Anatomy,  University  of  Chicago,  19LV15;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1915—. 

Waltkr  Euobkb  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology. 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1908;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1904;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  190S;  Student,  Univer- 
sities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin,  1906-7;  Instructor  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Compara- 
tive Philology,  University  of  Chicago,  1906-15 ;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1915. 

Algernon  Colbman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Virginia,  1901 ;  Instructor  in  Modem  Languages,  Culver  Mill 
tary  Academy,  1901-5;  Assistant  Principal,  Norfolk  Aeademy.  1906-10:  Graduate  Student, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1910-18;  Fellow,  ibid.,  1912-18:  Ph.D..  ibid.,  1913;  Instructor 
in  French,  University  of  Chicago,  1918-15;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1915—. 

Hbnri   Charles  Edouard  David,  A.M.,  Assistant   Professor  of   French 
Literature. 

&ole  Monge,  Paris,  1881-8;  Student  and  Teacher  of  BIrench,  French* American  College, 
Springflelc^  Mass.,  1897-1900;  A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1902;  Graduate  Student,  ibid.. 
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1902-6;  iDstrnotor  in  French,  the  Oxford  School.  GhicaffO,  1900-2:  Assistant  in  French, 
University  of  Chicago,  1902-4;  Associate,  ibid.,  1904-7;  A.M..  ibid.,  1906;  University  of 
Berlin.  1906-7 ;  Instructor  in  French,  University  of  Chioaffo,  1907-10;  Assistant  Professor 
of  French  Literature,  ibid.,  1910—. 

Ltdia  M.  DeWitt,  M.D.,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Member  of  Otho  S.  A.  Sprague  Memorial 
Institute;  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology,  University  of  Chicaga 
M.D.,  University  of  Michicran,  1898 ;  B.8.,  ibid.,  1899;  A.M.  (hon.),  ibid.,  1918;  Student  in 
University  of  Berlin,  1906-6;  Assistant  in  Histology.  University  of  Michigan,  1896-1902; 
Instructor  in  Histology,  ibid,,  1902-10:  Assistant  City  Bacteriologist,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
1910-12;  Instructor  in  Pathology,  Washington  University ^910-12 ;  Member  of  Sprague 
Memorial  Institute,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology,  tJniversity  of  Chicago,  1912— . 

Gertrude  Dudley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Culture;  Head  of  Kelly 
House. 
liH.  Holyoke  College,  1887-90;  Anderson  Normal  School,  1894-6:  Baron  Posse  Summer 
School,  Boston,  1895;  Assistant,  Chautauqua  School  of  Physical  Bducation,  1806;  Teacher 
of  Oymnastics  and  Physiology,  the  Misses  Mackie  School,  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  1896-8;  Bmer- 
son's  Summer  School,  1897;  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture,  University  of  Chicago,  1896- 
1909;  Dean  of  Women  and  Lecturer,  School  of  Physical  JBducation,  Yale  University, 
Summers,  1906, 1906, 1907 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Culture,  University  of  Chicago, 
19U9- :  Head  of  Kelly  House,  ibid.,  1909—. 

Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology. 
A.B.,  Wesleyan  University,  1904;  Master  in  Cloyne  School,  Newport,  R.I.,  1905;  A.M., 
Yale  University,  1906;  Assistant  in  Psychology,  i&ul..  1906-8;  Aetiutf  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology and  Education,  Washington  College.  Md.,  1907 ;  Ph.D..  Yale  University,  1906: 
Traveling  Fellow  in  Psychology,  idui.,  and  Student  in  the  Universities  of  WfLrsbunr  and 
Leipzig,  1906-^;  Instructor  in  Educational  Psychology,  University  of  Chicago,  1909-13; 
Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  191»-. 

Errett  Gates,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History  (the  Disoiplee' 
Divinity  House). 
A.B.,  Ohio  Normal  University,  1887 :  Divinity  Student,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
1801-4 ;  Pastor,  Grand  Baplds,  Mich.,  1894-7:  Pastor,  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  1897-1900; 
A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1809;  D.B.,  ibid.,  1900 :  Ph.D.,  i6id.,  1902;  Assistant  in  Church 
History  (Disciples*  Divinity  House),  i&td.,  1902-10 ;  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Disciples' 
Divinity  House,  ibid.,  1910—;  Student,  University  of  Berlin,  1910-11;  Instructor  in  His- 
tory, University  of  Chicago,  1911—. 

Charles  Goettsch,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1901;  Graduate  Student,  ibid.,  1901-06:  Fellow  in  German, 
ibid.,  1902-4;  Assistant  in  German,  ibid.,  1903-5;  Associate,  ibid.,  1905-7;  Ph.D.,  ibid., 
1906;  Instructor,  ibid.,  1907-10;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1910-. 

WiLLARD  Clark  Gore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  the  College 
of  Education. 
Ph.B..  University  of  Michigan,  1894;  Assistant  in  English,  iMd.,  1894-6:  Ph.M.,<M<l.,  1895; 
Principal,  High  School,  Riverside,  IlL,  1806-9 :  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology,  1899-1900;  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  University  of  Chicago,  190&-1 ; 
Ph.D.,tM<i.,1901;  Instructor  in  Psychology,  Chicago  Normal  School,  1901-2;  AssisUnt 
Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Chioago,  190^. 

Chester  Nathan  Gould,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  and  Scandi- 
navian Literature. 
A.B.,  Uoiversity  of  Minnesota*  1896;  Instructor  in  Rhetoric,  ibid.,  1899-1900;  A.M..  ibid., 
1900;  Fellow  in  German,  University  of  Chicago,  1901-2;  Instructor  in  German,  Purdue 
University,  1902-3;  Instructor  in  German,  Dartmouth  College,  1904-8;  Ph.D. ^University 
of  Chicago,  1907;  Instructor  in  German  and  Scandinavian  Literature,  ibtd,,  19Q8-11: 
Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1911—;  Vice-president,  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Scandinavian  Study,  1913—. 

Hans  Ernst  Gronow,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Instructor  in  Modem  Languages,  Racine  College,  1899-1900;  Instructor  in  German, 
Harvard  School,  Chicago,  1901-5;  Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1905;  Fellow  in  German, 
tbid.,  1906-6;  Assistant  in  German,  ibid.,  1905-6:  Associate,  tbid.,  1906-8;  Student*  Uni- 
versity of  Marburg,  Summer,  1907;  Student,  University  of  Berlin,  Summer,  1909;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago,  1908;  Instructor  in  German,  ibid.,  190^14;  Assistant  Professor, 
ibid.,  1914-. 

*  Walton  Hale  Hamilton,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
B.A.,  University  of  Texas,  1907;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1913;  Fellow-elect  in 
Political  Economy,  University  of  Texas,  1907-8;  Instructor  in  Latin,  Temple,  Tex.,  High 
School,  1907-8;  Principal,  Bolton,  Tex.,  High  School,  1908-9;  Instructor  in  Mediaeval 

^Resigned. 
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History,  University  of  Texas,  1908-10;  Instmctor  in  Political  Economy,  Unirersity  of 
Michigan,  1910-18;  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  ibid,^  1913-14;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  University  of  Chicago,  1914—. 

Samusl  Northrup  Harper,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Russian  Language 
and  Institutions. 
A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1902;  Diplom6  de  rticole  des  Langnes  Orientales  Vivantes. 
Paris,  19(»;  Associate  in  BnssianJJniversity  of  Chicago,  1906-9;  FeUow  in  Political 
Science,  Columbia  University,  1909-10;  Lecturer  in  Bussian  Institutional  History, 
University  of  Liverpool,  England^  1911-13;  Assistant  Professor  of  Russian  Language 
and  Institutions,  University  of  Chicago,  lftL5— . 

Norman  MaoLbod  Harris,  M.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

M.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1894 ;  M.R.C.S.,  England,  and  L.R.C.P.,  London,  1896 ;  Dem- 
onstrator of  Bacteriology.  University  of  Toronto,  1896-7 ;  Assistant  in  Pathology.  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1897-8;  Instructor  in  Bacteriology,  ibid.,  1898-1900;  Associate  in  Bac- 
teriology, i&id.,  1900-1908;  Student,  University  of  Berlin,  1901;  Instructor  in  Bacteriology, 
Univexiity  of  Chicago,  1903-7 ;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid,,  1907—. 

Jambs  Root  Hulbert,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1907;  Assistant  in  English,  ibid.,  1907-11;  Ph.D.,  ibid., 
1912;  Instructor  in  English,  ibid.,  1911-15:  Assistant  Professor,  ibtd,,  1915-. 

Carl  Frbderick  Huth,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1904 ;  A.Mm  ibid.,  1906 ;  Scholar  and  Fellow,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1901-6 ;  University  and  Schiff  Fellow,  Columbia  Universitv.  1906-8 ;  Instructor 
in  History,  Syracuse  University,  1906-9 ;  Lecturer  in  History,  Columbia  University,  IWIh 
10;  Instructor  in  History,  University  of  Chicago,  1910-14;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid., 
1914-. 

Marcus  Wilsom  jBRimoAif,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

A.B^  Brown  University,  1896:  Graduate  Student,  i6id.,  1806-8 ;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1896 :  Instructor 
In  History,  Providence,  R.I.,  High  School,  1897-8;  PiinciiMa,  Edgartown,  Mass.,  High 
School,  1899-1901;  Fellow  in  History,  University  of  Chicago,  1901-4;  Assistant,  »6id.. 
1902-4;  Instructor  in  History,  University  Hiah  School,  ibid.,  1906^);  Ph.D^  ibid., 
1906;  Student,  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  1907;  Assistant,  Car. 
negie  Institution  of  Washington,  Department  of  Historical  Besearch,  1907-8;  Instructor 
in  History,  University  of  CUcago,  1908-12;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1912—. 

Thomas  Albert  Kiforr,  PhJ).,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

A.B*,  Northi*eftt«nj  UoStersUy^  190^;  Ttiacrb^rof  EriffUsliT  North weBt«rn  .\cademy,  1901-2 ; 
Edgiiflhand  Mistory.  Bigti  School,  Co9lii>cLon,  D.,  lUOC-3:  A^i^i^taiit  in  English,  Bradley 
Poljrteohoic  loititate.  1909-1 ;  Tutor  in  linjflidh  Lanffiia*?**  Nrtrtliwt^'.tem  University, 
IWB^;  Graduflte  StuiiBtit.  Uuiversity  of  Chicago,  lINXi-6;  Felliiw  in  Eui^'lijh,  tftid.,  1906-7 ; 
Initniotor  in  LitcratufB  nnd  RbatoriCt  State  Normal  *Scihool,  Stovons  Point,  Wis.,  March- 
Juoe,  1901;  AH^K^inKi  in  Eufj^Hsh,  L'uiv(^r}<itj  of  ('liicAf;o,  J^X^-U;  (Iradiinte  Student,  Har- 
vard Univerftity,  Fobnieiry-iTunM,  19CR»;  lustroctor  iti  EimltHita,  Univerjiity  of  Chicago, 
I9CI&-IJ;  Pb.D.,  tfticf„l9l2;  AsslaUnt  Profeff^aar  of  Kot^Uih,  iMd.,  1912—. 

Frbd  CoiiBAD  KooH,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 

S.B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1899:  8.M.,  ibid.,  1900;  Instnictor  in  Chemistry,  <6ui..  190&-2 ; 
Technical  Besearch  Chemist,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  1902-9;  Fellow  in  Physio- 
logical Chemistry,  University  of  Chicago,  1909;  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry, 
ibid.,  1910-12;  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry,  ibid.,  1912-18;  Assistant  Professor, 
ibid.,  191J-. 

Preston  Ktbs,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine. 

A.B..  Bowdoin  Collem,  1896;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1900;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1900; 
Oradnate  Student,  Harvard  University,  1898;  Fellow  in  the  Bockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research,  1902-5;  Associate  in  Anatomy,  University  of  Chicago,  1901-2;  In- 
stmctor^Md.,  1902-4;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1904-6;  Assistant  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental Pathology,  ibid.,  1906-12;  Assistant  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine,  tbid., 
1912-. 

David  Judson  Lutgle,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

8.B..  University  of  Chicago^  1886 ;  Assistant  in  Science,  Beloit  College,  1886-7:  Graduate 
Student,  Johns  Hopkins  university.  I887-9>;  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  Tulane  Uni- 
versity. 188^-90 :  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1890-1 ;  Fellow  in  Biology, 
ibid.,  1891-2 ;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1892 ;  Reader  in  Biology,  University  of  Chicago,  1892-8 ;  Assistant 
in  Physiology,  iMd.,  1808-4;  Instructor,  ibid.,  1894-1904;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1904—. 

Daniel  David  Luckenbill,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures. 
A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1908;  Graduate  Student,  t&id.,  1903-6;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, University  of  Berlin,  Summer  Semester,  1906 ;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1906-7;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1907:  Associate  in  Semitics,  ibid.,  1907-9 ;  Member  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  for  Oriental  Study  and  Research,  Jerusalem,  Syria,  1908-9;  Instructor  in 
Semitics,  University  of  Chicago,  1909-15;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1915—. 
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Arno  Benedict  Luokhardt,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  AssiBtant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

S.Bm  UniTorsity  of  Chicago.  1906 ;  GradnaU  Student,  ibid.,  lOOfr- :  Fellow  in  Physiology, 
ibid.,  1907-8;  S.M.,  ibid..  1908;  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,  tbtd..  1908-9;  Assistant  in  Physi- 
ology, ibid.,  1909-11;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1911;  Associate  in  PbTsioloflT,  ibid.,  1911-12;  U.D., 
Rush  Medical  College,  1912;  Instmotor  in  Physiology.  University  of  Chicago,  1912-14; 
Assistaot  Professor,  ibid.,  1914—. 

Arthur  Constant  Lunn,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics. 

A.B.,  Lawrence  Uniyersity,  1896;  A.lf.,  UniTorsity  of  Chicago,  1900:  Graduate  Student* 
ibid..  1896-9;  Fellow  in  Astronomy,  ibid.,  1899-1901 ;  Assistant,  <6id..  Summers.  1900. 1901 ; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1904;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Wesleyan  tJniversity, 
Conn.,  1901-2;  Associate  in  Applied  Mathematics.  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1902-8;  In- 
structor. University  High  School,  ibid.,  1908-i;  Instructor  in  Applied  Mathematics, 
ibid.,  1904-10;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1910-. 

William  Duncan  MacMillan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  AstroDomy. 

A.M.,  University  of  Chicago.  1906;  Fellow  in  Astronomy,  ibid.,  1906-7 ;  Research  Assistant 
in  Oeoloffy,  ibid.,  1907-8;  Associate  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  ibid.,  1906-9;  PhJ>., 
ibid.,  1906;  Instructor  in  Astronomy,  ibid.,  1909-12;  AssisUnt  Professor,  ibid.,  1912—. 

John  Jacob  Meter,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Graduate,  Concordia  College,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  1891 ;  Graduate,  Concordia  (Theologi- 
cal) Seminary.  SL  Louis,  Mo.,  1894;  Graduate  Student.  University  of  Chicago.  1896- 
1906;  Fellow,  ibid.,  1899-1900;  Ph.D..  ibid.,  1900;  Assistant  in  SanskHt.  ibid.,  1900-2; 
Associate,  ibid.,  1902-8;  Instructor  in  German,  ibid.,  1906-10;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid., 
1910-. 

Harold  Glbnn  Moulton,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Economy. 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago.  1907 ;  Instructor  in  Evanston  Academy,  1908-9:  Fellow  in 
PoUticalEconomy,  University  of  Chicago,  1909-10;  Traveling  Fellow  in  Political  Eoon- 
omy.  ibid.,  1910;  Assistant  in  Political  Economy,  ibid.,  1910-11;  Instructor,  ibid.,  1911-14; 
Ph.D..  ibid.,  1914 ;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1914—. 

Theodore  Lee  Neff,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

Ph.B..  De  Pauw  University.  1883 ;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1886 :  Student  in  France  and  Germany,  1884-6 ; 
Instructor  and  Associate  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  De  Pauw  University,  1886-90; 
Instructor  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
1890-4;  Graduate  Student  in  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Chicago,  1898-6;  Senior 
Fellow,  ibid..  1894-6;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1896;  AssooUte  in  Romance  Languages,  ibid.,  1896-7 ; 
Instractor.  ibid.,  1897-1908;  in  Europe,  1899-1900;  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1906— ;  Studying  in  Paris,  1911-12. 

Bertram  Qriffith  Nelson,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

A.B..  University  of  Chicago,  1902:  Assistant  in  Public  Speaking,  iMd..  1902-5;  Associate, 
ibid.,  1905-9;  Associate  in  Public  Speaking.  University  High  School.  ibiH.,  1907-9 ;  Instmo- 
tor in  Public  Speaking,  University  of  Chicago,  1909-18;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1913—. 

Adolf  Carl  von  No^  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

Abiturientenexamen,  Imperial  Gymnasium.  Gras,  Austria,  1808;  Student.  University 

'    *     '     '  "  •  in,  1897-9;  Graduate 

erman  and  French, 

auu  <j  111 V ur«t«<jr  i»Awuaiuu  cvvauvi.  x^ui  uu((i.uu.  xa.,  ■■•usMt'Uvo,  x9w-a  ^  luStrUCtor  iu  Ger- 
man, LHand  Stanford  Junior  University.  1901-3:  Fellow  in  Gorman.  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1903-i ;  Assistant  in  German,  ibid.,  190i-5 ;  Ph.D..  ibid,,  1905 :  Instructor  in  German, 
ibid.,  190^10;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid.,  1910. 

Hbrman  EirzLA  Oliphant,  A.B.,  J.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Law; 
Lecturer  in  Law  School. 

A.B.,  Indiana  University.  1909;  J.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914;  Instructor  in  Marion 
Normal  College.  1909-11;  Instructor.  University  of  Chicago,  19U— :  Lecturer  on  Bank- 
ruptcy, ibid.,  1914—;  Lecturer  on  Public  Service  Companies  and  Briefmaking,  1915—. 

John  Adelbert  Parkhurst,  S.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Practical  Astron- 
omy. 

S.B.,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  1886:  Instructor  in  Mathematics.  i6id.,  1886-8 ;  S.M.« 
ibid.,  1897;  A.M.  (hon.).  Wheaton  College.  1906;  Astronomer,  Private  Observatory, 
Marengo,  Ul.,  1892-9;  Volunteer  Research  Assistant,  the  Yerkes  Observatory.  University 
of  Chicago.  1898,  1900 :  Assistant,  ibid.,  1901-3:  Carnegie  Investigator  in  Stellar  Pho- 
tometry, fMd..  1908-5;  Instructor  in  Practical  Astronomy,  ibid.,  1905-12;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, ibid,,  1912—. 
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BoBBRT  Retzbb,  M.D.,  AsBistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

M.D.,  University  of  Leinriff,  1904 ;  Graduate  Student  and  Clinical  Ajsistant,  Brompton 
Hospital,  London,  1904 ;  Fellow  in  Physiology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1905 ;  Assistant, 
Instmctor,  Associate  in  Anatomy.  <&td.,  1905-9;  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Univer- 
sity  of  Minnesota,  1909-11;  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of  Chicago, 
1911-. 

HKBMAifN  Irving  Sohlesingeb,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

8.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1903 ;  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1906 ;  University  of  Berlin,  1905-6;  Univer- 
sity of  Strassbarg,  1906-7 ;  Aesistant  in  Physiological  ChemiBtry,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1907;  Associate  in  Chemistry,  University  of  Chicago,  19(ri-10;  Instructor,  ibid,, 
1910-11:  Assistant  Professor,  ibid,,  1911—. 

Mabtin  Sprengling,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 
A.B.,  Northwestern  College,  Watertown,  Wis.,  1894;  Graduate  of  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1888 :  preacher,  Woodbury,  Minn.,  189^1901 ; 
Stillwater,  Minn.,  1901-5 jGraduate  student,  Oniversity  of  Chicago,  1905-8;  Fellow  in 
New  Testament,  tbid,,  1908-10;  Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and  Literatures, 
Northwestern  College,  Watertown,  Wis..  1910-12;  Instructor  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Harvard  University^  1912-15 ;  Assistant  Profeesor  of  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  University  of  Chicago,  1915—. 

AxicB  TsMPLB,  Ed.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Kindergarten  Education,  the 
College  of  Eiducation. 
Diploma,  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  1887;  Critic  Teacher,  ibid,,  1887-90; 
Assietant  Superintendent,  i5td.,  1891-4;  Critic  Teacher,  t'Md.,  1894-9;  Acting  Principal, 
ilrid.,  lfS9-lWi;  Principal,  tdid.,  1901-4;  Ed.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1906;  Instructor, 
Chicaaro  Kindergarten  Institute,  1907-10;  Head  of  Department  of  Kindergarten  Educa- 
tion, Chautauqua,  N.Y.  JBummer  Schools,  1909;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Education, 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  1909-14;  First  Vice-President.  Interna- 
tional Kindergarten  Union,  1911-13;  Assistant  Professor  of  Kindergarten  Education, 
University  of  Chicago,  1914—. 

BoLLA  MiLTOM  Tbyon,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History, 
the  College  of  Education. 
Graduate,  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1902;  A.B..  Indiana  University,  1907:  A.M., 
ibid,,  1912:  History  Teacher,  Vincennes,  Indiana,  High  School,  1907-8;  Principal,  High 
School,  Madison,  Ind.,  1906-9:  Superintendent,  City  Schools,  Madison,  Ind.,  1909-11; 
Critic  Teacher  in  High-School  History.  Indiana  University,  1911-12;  Fellow  in  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Chioago,  1912-13;  Instructor,  ibid,,  1918-15;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid,, 
1915—. 

Gertbudr  Van  Hoeskn,  Ph.B,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Art,  the 
College  of  Education, 
Diploma,  (-ook  County  Nijrmal  S«hfiol .  1890 ;  Critic  Tcachef.  Pawtuokwt  Tramiagr  3ch*M>l, 
1891;  Kindorifartf^ii  Diijloina,  Frowhol  lastitutf-s  Proifid-^noa,  R.L,  18^;  Assietant  Priu- 
cipfil.  Fro*^brtl  Infititntfj,  Los  Anseloa,  ilnl-.  Iw-i-^j  Critic  Teachf^r,  Chicago  Normokl 
School.  I8»rj-190y;  Critic  Teachen  Chicatfo  Itistitut*-.  1901-2;  Critic  Teachor,  School  of 
Education,  vm-lt  InstTuct^ir  in  Metnl  Work*  School  of  Kilucntion,  1907-10;  Stiideut, 
AlL'xander  Fisher,  LondniiT  Eng.,  Ifl0&*  Itifttructor  in  Househhold  Art,  CoLlej^e  of  Eduoa> 
Hon,  University  of  CliicaKo,  t&lO-ia ;  Pfa.B.«  Dnirersitr  of  Chicago,  1912 ;  AH^IiiciXLt  Fro- 
fessor  of  Household  Aft,  ihid.,  1015—, 

CuBTis  Howe  Walkeb,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

A.a,  Yale  UnlTersity,  1899:  Graduate  Student,  ibid,,  1899-1903:  Instructor,  Amherst  Col- 
lem,  19(KM:  Graduate  Student,  Yale  University,  1904-IS;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1905;  Instructor  in 
BjUBtory,  ibid.,lW^',  Instructor  in  History,  University  of  Chicago,  1909-11;  Assistant 
Professor,  Urid.,  1911-. 

JosKPHiKB  EsTABROOK  YouNO,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Rush 
Medical  College;  Medical  Adviser  for  Women. 
Northwestern  University  Medical  Preparatory  Course,  1890-92;  If.D.,  Northwestern 
University  Women's  Medical  School,  1896;  Interne,  Cook  County  Hospital,  1896-97 ; 
Assistant  Professor,  Northwestern  University  Women's  Medical  School,  1897-1900;  Medi- 
cal Inspector.  Chicago  Puhlic  Schools,  1900-11 ;  Instructor  in  Gynecology,  College  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Illinois,  1900-S;  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics  and  later  in 
Neurology,  Rush  Medical  College,  1904-18 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  «6id.,  1913~; 
Medical  iMrector,  University  Elementary  and  High  Schools,  191 3~;  Instructor  in 
Hygiene,  University  High  School,  1913— ;  Medical  Adviser  for  Women,  University  of 
Chicago,  191»-.  

Fbakois  Habby  Abbott,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 

A.B.,  A,M.,  University  of  Virginia.  1896;  AssisUnt  in  French  and  English,  ibid,,  1898-99; 
Student  of  Modem  Languages  in  GOttingen  and  Leipzig,  1899-1902;  Master,  Marion 
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Military  Institute.  1902-4;  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Virginia  Politechnic  Institute* 
1904-10;  Master,  the  Gilman  Country  School,  Baltimore,  1910-14 ;  Student  of  Romance 
Laniruages,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1914-15;  Instructor  in  French,  University  of 
Chicago,  1915—. 

Harold  S.  Adams,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

A.B.,  WUliams  College,  1911 ;  Assistant  In  Chemistry,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
1911-12:  Fellow,  University  of  Chicago,  1918-14;  Associate  in  Physiological  Chemistry, 
<6id.,  1914-15;  Instructor,  tfrid.,  1915-. 

EvELTif  Mat  Albright,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1898;  A.M..  i&id.,  1900;  Instructor  in  English,  ibid., 
1900-10;  Assistant  Professor  in  English,  ibid.,  1910-11 :  Graduate  Student  in  English, 
University  of  Chicago,  Summer  Quarters,  1907-11;  Student,  <6<d.,  1911— ;  Associate  in 
English,  t'&id.,  1918-15;  Instructorln  English,  ibid,,  1915-. 

Bebnioe  Alleu,  Ed.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Ed.B.  and  S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1909;  Head  of  Household  Technology^  Technical 
High  School,  Springfield,  Mass,  1909-18;  Graduate  Student  in  Chemistry,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1918;  Graduate  Student  in  Home  Economics,  University  of  Chicago,  1918; 
Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  ibid*,  1918—. 

Frbdbbick  Dennison  Bramhall,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 

Ph.B..  University  of  Chicago,  1902;  Graduate  Student,  idul.,  1908-7;  Fellow  in  Political 
Science,  ibid,,  1908^,  1904-5;  Legislative  Reference  Librarian,  New  York  State  Library, 
1907-8;  Instructor  in  Political  Science,  University  of  Chicago,  190t^. 

B.  Warrbn  Brown,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Sociology. 

A.B.,  Beloit  College,  1907;  Instructor  in  Economics,  Fargo  College,  1910;  Professor, 
ibid,,  1911;  Dean,  ibid,,  19iZ-li;  Research  Assistant  International  Prison  Committee, 
1914-15;  Instructor  in  Sociology,  University  of  Chicago,  1915—. 

John  Bennbt  Canning,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy  in  the  College 
of  Commerce  and  Administration. 
Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1918 :  Special  Assistant  in  Politicnl  Economy,  iMd,,  1914; 
Assistant  in  Political  Economy,  ibid,,  1914-15;  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  ibid., 
1915-. 

John  Beaoh  Cragun,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Music,  the  College  of  Education. 

Graduate,  Oberlin  College,  1907;  Instructor  in  Music,  Spearfish,  S.D.,  State  Normal 
School,  1907-8 :  Student,  Stern*s  Conservatorv,  Berlin,  1908-9;  Supervisor  of  Music,  King- 
man, K.an.,  1909-11 ;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Conway  Springs,  Kan.,  1912-18;  Instructor 
in  Music,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  1918—. 

Lillian  Sophia  Cushman,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Art,  the  College  of  Education. 

Art  Studf^nti*  League,  Now  Y^3fk.  Papil  of  Kenyoa  Ccut  William  Chase,  George  DeForest 
Bnish.  \mi-9',  Aft  Institute,  Chieuffo,  1.^89-S>1:  VapW  of  Arthur  W.  Dow;  Instructor  in 
Drawing.  Art  iDatituto,  IMfli ;  Art  losiructor,  Kemppr  Hall,  Kenosha,  1898 ;  Ferry  Hall, 
LakG  Pnrpftt  Dniveraity,  1894-7,  Liil>orat<*ry  Sclimil,  Upiversity  of  Chicago,  1897-1908: 
Instructfir  m  A.rtj_Colle(jr«ol' EdHcatioQ,  ibid..  l9oa— ;  Suponrisorof  Art  in  Grammar  and 
High  Scliools,  HiH'bUad  Park*  iK&l-lWrj;  Secret iio^  of  Drawing,  Teachers'  Section, 
Natirm&I  Eiiae^tiriii  AA«i>ciaHnii,  190;^;  Vic»-Pn>aid@nt.  Wi^stern  Drawing  and  Manual- 
Triiiaitijtr  AEsociatifia^  1906:  Fb.B.,  t^DlTwrsity  of  Chicago,  1909;  President,  Western 
Drawinif  aud  Mantial  TraituuK  A^soektlob,  1^1  U^ 

Cabson  S.  Duncau,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Organization. 

B.A.,  Wabash  College,  1901;  Fellow  in  English,  ibid,,  1902:  Teacher,  High  School,  War- 
saw^nd.,  1908;  Teacher,  Winona  Boys*  School,  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  1904;  A.M.,  Colum- 
bia UniTertity.  1906;  Assistant  Professor  in  English,  Ohio  State  TTniversit^,  1908-U; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1913;  Instructor  in  Commercial  Organization,  ibid,, 
1915-. 

Jat  Dumne,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  Assistant  in  Accounting,  University  of  Chicago,  1918-14; 
Instructor,  ibid,,  1914-. 

Ellsworth  Faris,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychology. 

S.B..  Texas  Christian  University,  1894;  Principal  of  Academy,  »&<d.,  1894-5;  Graduate 
Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1901-2,  1906,1911-18;  A.M.,  Texas  Christian  University. 
1906;  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  ibid.,  1906-11;  Fellow  in  Philosophy, 
University  of  Chicago,  1912-18;  Assistant  in  Psychology,  ibid,,  1918;  Instructor  in  Phi- 
losophy, ibid,.  Summer,  1918 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
1918-14;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914;  Instructor  in  Psychology,  ibid.,  1914—. 
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Claba  Mat  Feknit,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  and  House- 
hold Art. 
Diploma,  Ohio  State  Normal  €k>ll6ge,  1907;  A.B.,  Miami  UniToraity,  1906;  Laboratory 
Assistant  in  Zoology,  1906:  Teacher,  Pablio  Schools,  Ashtabula.  Ohio,  1906-10;  B.S. 
and  Diploma  in  Teaching  i>omestic  Science,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1911:  Instmotor,  Stout  Institute,  1912:  Oradnate  Student  in  Nutrition,  Columbia  Uni- 
Teraity,  Summer,  1912 :  Instructor,  Western  College  for  Women,  1913;  Instructor  in 
Home  Economies  and  Household  Art,  UniTcrsity  of  Chicago,  1918—. 

Qbobob  Damon  FuiJJiB,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Ecology. 

A.B.,MoGill  University.  1901;  Assistant  in  Botany,  i&idM  1901-2;  McOill  Scholarship, 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  1901-2;  Supervisor,  Macdonald 
Bural  School  Gardens,  Quebec,  1902-6:  Associate  in  Botany.  University  High  School, 
1907-9;  Instructor  in  Plant  Ecology,  Biological  Laboratory,  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 


John  William  Edwabd  Glattpbld,  Ph J).,  Research  Instructor  in  Chem- 
istry. 
S.B.,  Dartmouth  College,  1907:  S.M.,  ibid^  1909:  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago.  1912: 
Instructor  in  Chemistry.  Dartmouth.  190^10;  Fellow  In  Chemistry,  University  of 
Chicago,  1910-18;  Beseareh  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  ibid,,  1912—. 

Cabl  Hsnbt  Gbabo,  Ph.B.,  InBtructor  in  English. 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1908;  Assistant  in  English,  i6iei.,  1907-6 ;  Associate,  <Md., 
1906-10;  Assistant  Editor  of  the  Chautauquan,  190i-10;  Instructor  in  English,  University 
of  Chicago,  1910-. 

William  Soott  Gray,  S.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Education. 

Principal  of  Training  School,  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  1910-12;  S.B.,  Univertity 
of  Chicago,  1918;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1914;  Assistant  in  Education,  University 
of  Chicago,  1914-15 ;  Instructor  in  Education,  ibid,,  1915—. 

Stuabt  MoCune  Hamilton,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1909;  Graduate  Student,  tMd.,  1909-11;  Instructor  in 
Political  Economy,  ibid.,  1911-18;  Student  in  Vienna,  1918-14;  Instructor  in  PoUtical 
Soonomy,  University  of  Chicago,  1914—. 

AoNBS  Keith  Hanna,  Inetructor  in  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art. 

Student,  Pratt  Institute,  1901-8;  Instructor,  Simmons  College,  1908-8:  Student,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  School  of  Philanthropy,  1906-9;  Instructor,  Uni- 
versity College,  University  of  Chicago,  and  Student,  1910-12;  Instructor  in  Home 
Economics  and  Household  Art,  ibid.,  1»12— . 

Andbew  Edwabd  Harvst,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 

A.B.,  Princeton  University,  1696;  D.B.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1901;  Ph.D.,  Mar- 
burg  University,  Germany,  1900;  Instructor  in  European  History,  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  1907-6;  Assistant  Instructor,  Univernty  of  Chicago,  January-October, 
1909;  Instructor  in  History,  ibid.,  October,  1909-. 

Joseph  Wanton  Hates,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychology. 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1908;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1904-10:  Fellow 
in  Psyeholc^y,  ibid.,  1906-9;  Associate  in  Psychology,  iMd.,  1909-UTFh.D.,  ibid.,  1911; 
Instrictor,  OTii.,  19li-.  /        -■  »  t 

OsCAB  Fred  Hbdenbubo,  A.M.,  PhJ).  Research  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

A.B.,  Wesleyan  University,  1909 ;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1911 ;  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  ibid.,  1909-U ; 
Beseareh  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  University  of  Chicago,  1918—;  Ph.D.  ibid.,  191S— . 

Paui.  Gubtav  Hbinsmann,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1904:  Fellow  in  Bacteriology,  ibid.,  1965-6:  Assistant  in 
Bacteriology,  ibid.,  1906;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1907;  Associate  in  Bacteriology,  Ibid.,  1910-12; 
Instructor,  ibid.,  1912—. 

Edwdi  Fbbdbbick  Hibsoh,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

A.B..  Northwestern  University,  1910;  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois.  1911;  Graduate 
Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1911-12;  Fellow,  ibid.,  1912-18;  Associate  in  Pathology, 
ibid.,  1918-14;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1914;  Instructor,  ibid.,  1914-. 

Antoinbttb  Hollistee,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Clay  Modeling,  the  College  of 
Education. 
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Habriet  Fat  Holheb,  A.B.»  Special  iDstructor  in  Pathological  Technique. 

A.Bm  Vassar  College,  1805;  Graduate  Stodent,  UniTenity  of  Ghioaco.  1897—;  Special 
Instructor  in  Pathological  Technique,  ibid,^  1910—;  Aaaistant  in  the  Otho  S.  A.  Spragne 
Memorial  Institute. 

Ralph  Emkbsok  House,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

BX.,  University  of  Missouri,  1900:  A.M..  ^bid.,  1900;  Professor  of  Latin  and  Modem 
Languages,  Territorial  Normal  School  of  Oklahoma.  1900-1904;  Student,  Paris,  19Qe-S; 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  University  of  Utah,  1904-6;  Instructor  in  Romance 
Languages,  University  of  Chicago,  1906—;  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1909. 

Fbanoes  Bbatbice  HuiTTEB,  B.S.  in  Eiducation,  Instructor  in  Household 
Arts. 

Diploma.  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers,  1906;  Instructor,  New  York  City 
Public  Schools,  1906-18;  Instructor  in  Basketry,  New  York  City  Public  Vacation 
Schools,  1907,  1912,  1913;  B.S.  in  Education  and  Bachelor's  Diploma  in  Domestic  Art, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1913:  Assistant  in  Textiles,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1912-18;  Instructor  in  Sewing  and  Dressmaking,  evening  classes, 
Speyer  School,  Columbia  University,  1912-13;  Instructor  in  Domestic  Art  and  Fine 
Arts,  Iowa  State  College,  1918-14;  Instructor  in  Household  Arts,  University  of  Chicago, 
'  1914—. 

Wellucoton  Dowwiko  Joivbs,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Geography. 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1907;  Fellow  in  Geography,  ibid,,  1906:  Assistant  in  Geog- 
raphy, ibid,,  1909-11;  With  Geological  Commission  (Estudios  Hidrologicos  de  Obras 
Publicas)  of  Argentina,  1911-12;  Student  at  Heidelberg,  1918;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1914;  Instructor  in  Geography,  ibid.,  1918—. 

Habrt  Dbxteb  Kitson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychology. 

A.B.,  Hiram  College,  1909:  Assistant  in  Psychology,  University  of  Minnesota,  1912-13; 
A.M..  ibid,,  1918;  Fellow  in  Psychology.  University  of  Chicago,  1918-14;  Associate  in 
Psychology,  ibid,,  1914-15;  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1915;  Instructor  in  Psychology,  ibid.,  1915. 

Lee  Irtino  Knight,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

▲3.,  University  of  Illinois.  1902;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1902-8; 
Principal,  High  School.  Washington.  HI.,  1908-5:  Superintendent  of  Schools,  »Md.,  1905-7 : 
Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1907-6;  Assistant  in  Botany,  University  of 
Illinois,  1906-9:  Botany  and  Forestry,  Clemson  College,  1909-10;  Assistant  in  Botany, 
University  of  Chicago,  1910-18;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1918;  Instructor  in  Botany, 
ibid.,  1918-. 

Blizabbth  Euphbostne  Langlst,  Instructor  in  Manual  Training. 

Director  of  Manual  TrainingtHarvard  School,  1897H)9;  Director  of  Handwork,  Lincoln 
Center,  1899-1909;  Director  of  Handwork  in  Chicago  Hospital  School,  169»-1901:  Diploma, 
NUs  Sioidlarare43eminarium,  Sweden.  1900;  Inspecting  methods  of  Manual  Training  in 
London,  Brussels,  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg,  and  at  Paris  Expositionjl900:  United  States 
delegate  to  International  Congress,  London,  1909;  Visiting  schools  of  Germany,  1910; 
President,  Chicago  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  1909-18;  Instructor  in  Manual  Training, 
University  of  Chicago,  1901—. 

Mart  Jean  Lanier,  3.B.,  Instructor  in  Geography ;  Head  of  Beecher  House. 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1909:  Instructor  in  Geography,  Toledo  University,  1909-10; 
Assistant  in  Geography,  University  of  Chicago,  1910-12;  Instructor  in  Geography,  ibid., 
19ia-;  Head  of  Beecher  House,  1910-. 

Outer  Justin  Lee,  PhJD.,  Instructor  in  Astronomy. 

A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1907;  S.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1911;  Ph.D.,  ibid., 
1918;  Computer  at  Yerkes  Observatory,  1907-10,  1912-18;  Fellow  in  Astronono^  ibid., 
1910-12;  Lecturer  in  Astronomy.  University  of  Minnesota  Summer  School,  1906,  1900; 
Instructor  in  Astronomy  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  1914—. 

Harvey  Brace  Lemon,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1906 ;  Volunteer  Research  Assistant,  Yerkes  Observatory, 
Summers.  1905, 1906, 190S;  Assistant  in  Astronomy  and  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing, Beloit  College,  1907-6;  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1906-11 ;  Fellow  in  Physics. 
VSid.,  1909-11;  Sll.,  ibid.,  1911;  Assistant  in  Physics,  ibid.,  1911-12;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1912; 
Instructor  in  Physics,  ibid.,  1912—. 

Nanoy  Hill  MoNbal,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Household  Arts. 

Graduate,  Bourbon  Female  CoUege,  Paris,  Ky.,  1905 ;  Graduate,  Western  Kentucky  State 
Normal  School.  1906;  Principal,  Public  Schoob,  Greensburg,  Ky.,  1906-9;  Burkesville, 
Ky.,  1909-10;  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  1910-13;  Student,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1912;  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1910, 1913—;  Certificate,  ibid.,  1914;  Ph.B., 
ibid.,  1915;  Instructor  in  Household  Arts,  ibid.,  1914—. 
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Katharine  Mabtin,  iDetructor  in  KiDdergarten  Education,  the  College  of 
Education. 

Diploma,  Ghioa«o  Free  Kinderrarten  Association,  1866;  Critie  Teacher,  ibid,,  1866-1906; 
Director.  ForrestriUe  School  Kindergarten,  Chicago.  1600-10;  Critic  Teacher,  Kinder- 
fl»rten  Department,  School  of  Education,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1906-10;  Instmotor  in 
Kindergarten,  Chantanqna,  N.Y.,  Summer  Schools.  1900 ;  Instmctor  In  Kindergarten 
Educauon,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Cnicago,  1910—;  Student,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  Winter,  1911. 

Fb£D  Msbbifisld,  A.B.,  D.B.,  Instructor  in  New  Testament  History  and  In- 
terpretation. 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1866;  D.B.,  ibid,,  1901 ;  Instructor  in  New  Testament  History 
and  interpretation,  ibid,,  Ivll— . 

BrHBLWYif  MiLLEB,  lustructor  in  Household  Art. 

▲.B.,  Franklin  CoUege.  1894:  Teacher  of  Latin,  Greensburg  High  School,  1900-S;  8.B., 
Columbia  University,  1906;  Fine  Arts  Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1906;  Art  Supervisor, 
Horace  Mann  School,  1906-10;  Assistant  Professor  of  Art,  Miami  University,  191(^14; 
instructor  in  Household  Art,  University  of  Chicago,  1914—. 

PsTKB  Gbobob  Mods,  A.M.,  Th.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Church  History. 

A.R,  McMaster  University,  Toronto,  1897 :  A.M..  ibid,,  1866 ;  Th.B.,  ibid^  1899 :  Pastor,  First 
Baptist  Church,  Yarmouth,  N.S.,  1899-1902;  First  Baptist  Church,  Woodstock,  Ontario, 
190^^;  Student  in  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  and  University  of  Oxford,  1906-6; 
Professor  of  History  and  Church  History,  Brandon  College,  Manitoba.  1906-12;  Gradu- 
ate Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1912-14:  Student  Secretary,  Divinity  School,  ibid., 
1912;  Assistant  in  History,  ibid,,  191S;  Ph.D..  ibid.,  1914;  Instructor  in  Church  History. 
ibid,^  1914—. 

Stella  Webstbb  Morgan,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

A.B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1908;  Principal,  Ashland,  111.,  High  School,  1908-4:  Dean  of 
Women,  University  of  Southern  California,  190i-5;  Associate  Professor  of  English,  ibid,, 
1904-9;  Assistant  in  English  (University  College),  University  of  Chicago,  1915-13;  A.M., 
ibid,,  1910;  AssociatM^id.,  1918-15 ;  Instructor,  ibid.,  1915-. 

RiOHABD  Offreb,  Ph.D.,  lustructor  in  the  History  of  Art. 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1912:  Abroad  pursuing  studies  in  the  History  of  Art, 
February-October,  1912;  Holder  of  fellowship  In  Renaissance  Studies  at  American 
Academy  in  Borne,  1912-14;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Vienna,  1914 ;  Instructor  in  the  History 
of  Art,  University  of  Chicago,  191&— . 

Clabbnob  Edwabd  Pabmeittxb,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Romance. 

Ph3.,  University  of  Chicago,  1910;  Acting  Proftesor  of  Modem  Languages.  Hillsdale 
College,  1910-11 ;  Student  in  the  University  of  Grenoble,  France,  Summer,  im ;  in  Madrid, 
Summer,  1912;  in  Paris,  Summer.  1914:  Fellow  in  Bomance,  University  of  Chicago, 
1911-14;  Instmctor  in  Bomance,  t6(d.,  1914— . 

Wakda  Mat  Pfbivfxb,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Plant  Pathology. 

8.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1904;  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1906;  Assistant  in  Botany,  ibid,,  1909-14; 
Instructor  in  Plant  Pathology,  ibid.,  1914—. 

Paul  Hbbman  Phillipson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 

Student,  German- American  Teachers  Seminary,  1888-7;  Columbia  University,  1899-1900; 
Western  Beserve  University,  1900-8;  A.M.,  ibid,,  1901 :  Instmctor  in  Modern  Languages, 
Milwaukee  University  School,  1903-^:  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago7l906-ll ; 
Assistant  in  German,  ibid.,  1909-18;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1911;  Instmctor,  ibid„  191S-. 

Lbmubl  Chables  Raifobd,  Ph  J).,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Ph.G.,  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  1895;  Ph.B.,  Brown  University,  1900;  A.M.,  ibid,, 
1904;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1909;  Instmctor  in  Chemistry.  Brown  University, 
190&-1;  Clemson  College,  1901-2;  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
1902-6:  Associate  Professor  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  ibid,,  1906-7;  Associate  in 
Chemistry,  University  of  Chicago,  1907-9;  Besearch  Chemist,  Agricultural  Experiment 
8tati<m,  university  of  Wyoming,  1909-11;  Instmctor  in  Chemistry,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1911— . 

Habold  Obdwat  Ruoo,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Education. 

S.B.,  Dartmouth  College,  1906;  C.E.,  Thayer  School  of  CivU  Engineering,  1909;  Ph.D. 
University  of  Illinois,  1915;  Instructor  in  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  191&— . 
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{Franck   Louib   Sohobll,   agr^^    dee   lettree,    iDBtructor   in    Romance 

Language. 

Admitted  to  the  &ole  Normale  Sapdrieure.  Paris,  1907;  Lioenci6  te  lettres,  1009;  Ad- 
vanced Student  at  Cains  Colleffe,  Cambridge,  England,  1910-11;  DiplOm6  d*6tudes 
supdrienres,  1911 ;  Agr^,  1912 ;  Instmotor  in  Bomanoe  Langaagee,  Unirersity  of  Chioago, 

Abthtjr  Pearson  Soott,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  History. 

A.Bm  Princeton  UniTcrsity,  1904;  Instructor,  Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beirut.  19M-7; 
A.M.,  Princeton  Uniyersity,  1908;  B.D.,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  1910;  Chraduate 
Student  in  History  and  Sociology,  University  of  Chicago,  1910-13;  Instructor  in  History, 
iMd.,191»-. 

Qbobob  Elmer  Shambauoh,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  of  the  Ear,  Nose, 
and  Throat. 

Fh.B..  UniTt  raity  of  Iowa,  IbS'Z;  M.D.,  Univf^rs^ity  of  P^anfljlTaoifli  18&5 -  &?tndent,  CniFor- 
dtleA  of  Berlin  and  Viemia,  ISftfi-T:  L^cturt^r  In  Oi*jlt)gy,  Chicago  Policlinic,  1*^9^1900; 
Inslnictor  id  Lnryngulotfy.  W^>mftii'«  Mndical  CoUflije.  l89^19Lr^;  Anfriitaat  in  Otcilogy, 
Eiwh  JHed  leal  t -oUoBc,  IBCO-l&Ol;  lostmctor,  ibid.,  1904-7;  Anaiitaiit  Anrij»t,  Pfpsbyt^rian 
HoflpitHL  Chicftiro*  i902-H;  la^mcfcor  in  Anatomy  of  the  Ear  Nose.  Rnd  TliroRt^  Uni^er^ 
■Itr  of  Cbicagcj,  10(E— ;  AsHifitaat  Professor  of  Ot<jlofry*  Raah  Me-lical  CoUtge,  Ifljn— i 
Anrifft.  PrMbytflriaa  Hospital,  190S— ;  Asw^ciate  ProleBBor  of  OtoJogy  aod  Laryn^logy* 
Bush  Medical  College,  1313—. 

Qborgr  Wilbt  Shsbburit,  A.M.9  Instructor  in  English. 

A.B.,  Wesleyan  UniTersitj,  1906;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1909;  Instructor  in  English  Language, 
Northwestern  UniTersity.  1905-10;  Instructor  in  Bn^ish,  Beloit  College,  1910-11;  In- 
Btructor  in  English,  Weslesran  UniTenity,  1911-12;  Fellow  in  BoyeliBb,  University  of 
Chicago,  1912-18;  Associate  in  English,  ibid,,  1913-14;  Instructor  in  English,  idui..  1914— . 

Fred   Mstblb   Simons,  A.B.,   Instructor   in   College   of  Commerce   and 
Administration. 
A.B. 

1912.  i^ 

Berlin, . 

Chicago.  1918-15;  Instructor,  ibid,,  1915—. 

EuoENB  Austin  Stephenson,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 

S.B.,  Adrian  College,  1906;  Instructor  in  High  School,  Marengo,  la.,  1905-7;  Instructor  in 
High  School,  Aurora.  HI.,  1907-11;  Graduate  Student,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1911-18; 
Assistant  in  Geology,  ibid,,  1918-14;  Instructor,  ibid,,  1914—. 

David  Harbison  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 

A.B.,  Lawrence  College,  1906;  A.M.,  ibid,,  1910;  Instructor  in  English,  Merrill,  Wisconsin, 
High  School,  1907-8;  Instructor  in  English,  Northwestern  UniTersity,  1908-10 :  Instructor 
in  English  and  Registrar  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  ibid.,  191(^-12;  A.M.,  Harvard 
UniTersity,  1912;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  191Z;  Associate  in  English, 
ibid,,  1913-14;  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1914;  Instructor  in  English,  iMd.,  1914—. 

{PiETRO  Stoppani,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Romance. 

Graduate,  Liceo  Parini,  Milan,  1896 ;  Student,  Reffia  Accademia  Scientifloo-Letteraria, 
Milan,  and  Regia  UniversitA,  G«noya,  1896-1901 ;  Llcensa  per  1*  insegnamento  seoondario 
inferiore,  ibid,,  1899;  Licensa  per  V  insegnamento  seoondario  superiore  and  dottore  in 
lettere,  ibid,,  1901;  Licensa  per  V  insegnamento  di  lettere  Tedescbe,  {6<d.,  1905;  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  1901-6 :  Assistant,  Roval  Library,  Berlin,  1902-8 ;  Instructor,  Fort- 
bildungsschulen,i&ui.,  1908-8;  Lector,  Handelshochschule,  i&id.,  1906-12;  Instructor  in 
Romance,  University  of  Chicago,  1913—. 

*  Reuben  Mtbon  Strong,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zodlogy. 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1897 ;  Instructor  in  Zoology  and  Physics,  Lake  Forest  Academy, 
1897-8;  Graduate  Student  in  Zoology,  Harvard  University.  1898-1901:  A.M.,  Harvanl 
University.  1899 ;  Ph.D.,  ibid,,  1901 ;  Assistant  in  Botany  and  Physiography,  Morgan  Park 
Academy,  1901-2;  Instructor  in  Biology ^avorford  College,  1902-3;  Carnegie  Research 
Assistant,  1903-4;  Associate  in  Zoology,  University  of  Chicago,  1904-7 ;  Instructor,  ibid,, 
1907-14. 


*  Resigned. 

t  Absent  on  leave. 
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Ghablbs  Hsnbt  Swift,  M.D.,  PhJD.,  iDStructor  in  Anatomj. 

A.B.,  UnlTeraity  of  Cbieajfo,  1908;  8.6.,  ibid,,  1906;  Fellow  in  Anatomy,  ifrid.,  1906-9; 
M.Dm  Rush  Medical  Coltoge,  1910;  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  UniTenity  of  Ghioa«o, 
1910-13:  PhJ>.,  <Md.,  1918;  Associate  in  Anatomy,  ibid,,  1913-15;  Instraotor  in  Anatomy, 
ibid.,  191&— . 

Shiro  Tashibo,  PhJ>.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

8.B.,  Univenity  of  Chieaco,  1909;  Assistant  in  Physiolodrical  Chemistry,  190^10;  Fellow, 
ibid,,  1910-12;  Ph.D.,  <Md..  1912;  Assistant,  O^id.,  1912^-13 ;  Associate,  <6<(l.,  1913-14;  In- 
structor, 1914—. 

Maboabet  Kathlxen  Tatix>b,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Household  Art 

B.8.,  Alma  Collese,  1904:  Graduate  Student,  ibid..  1904-S;  Instnietor  in  Bnfflish  and 
History,  Cliarlotte,  Mieli.,  1906-6:  Kalamasoo  Seminary,  1906^:  Tpsilantt,  Mich., 
1900-10;  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  1910-11;  StndentJJniTersityof  Chicaco,1913-18x  Ph.B.  inBd., 
UnlTcrsity  of  Chicago,  1913;  Instructor  in  Hoosehold  Art,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1914—. 

Ethsl  Mabt  Txbbt,  PhJ>.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1907;  Instructor  in  Science,  Kenwood  Institnte,  1907-8: 
Gradnate  Student,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1907-8;  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  ibid,,  1908-10: 
AssocUte,  ibid,,  1910-13;  Ph.D.,  £MdI7l9l3;  Instructor,  ibid,,  1913-. 

Ibbnb  Wabbbzi ,  Ph.B.,  Librarian  and  Instructor  in  School  Library  Economics. 
Graduate,  LibraiT  School,  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  1886 :  Organiser  of  Libra- 
ries, <Md.,  1894;  Director.  Library  Department,  State  Normal  School,  Sterens  Point, 
Wis.,  1896:  Librarian,  (yhicago  Normal  School,  1897-9;  Librarian,  Chicago  Institute, 
1900-1;  Graduate,  Untrersity  of  Chicago,  1906;  Librarian  and  Instructor  in  ScJiool 
Library  Economics,  School  of  Education,  ibid,,  1901—. 

Agnbs  Rbbxoca  Watmait,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 

A3.,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1906 ;  Athletic  Coach,  ibid,,  1904-«:  Assistant  in  Physical 
Training,  Tale  UniTersity,  Summers,  1906-6;  Instructor  in  Physical  Training,  New  Jer- 
sey StaU  Normal  School,  1907-10:  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture.  UniTersity  of  Chicago. 
Summer,  1906;  Assistant,  ibid,,  1910-11 ;  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture,  ibid,,  1911-7^ 

£thxl  Gladys  Wbbb,  Instructor  in  Household  Art. 

Student,  Franklin  Collem,  1902;  Teacher.  Franklin,  Ind..  Public  Schools,  1902-6:  Stu- 
dent, Teachers  College,  Columbia  UniTersity,  1906-7 ;  Spe<»al  Teacher  in  Household  Art, 


Decatur,  IlL,  Public  Schools,  1907-9;  Student,  Teachers  College,  1909-10;  Assistant  in 

Household  Art,  College  of  Educa'        "' .._    .^.  -^ 

1911-12;  Instructor,  iMd.,  1912— . 


Household  Art,  College  of  Education,  UniTcriity  of  Chicago,  1910-11 ;  Associate,  ibid,. 


John  Conbad  Wbiobl,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 

A.B..  Lombard  College,  1908;  Assistant  in  liathemati^  ibid,.  1906-8;  Instructor 
in  Physics,  ibid,,  1907-8:  Graduate  Student,  HarTard  UniTersity,  1906:  Professor 
of  German,  Lombard  College,  1906-9;  Graduate  Student,  UniTcrsify  of  Chicago,  1909, 
1912-18:  Instructor  in  German,  UniTersity  High  School,  1909-18;  Inatructorin  Ger 
,  UniTersity  of  C)kicago,  1918—. 


MoBBis  Millbb  Wells,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

A3.,  University  of  Chicago,  1912:  Assistant  in  Zoology,  ibid,,  1912-18;  Fellow,  ibid., 
1918-14;  Fellow,  University  of  HQnois,  1914-15;  Instructor  in  Zoology,  UniTersity  of 
Chicago,  1915— . 

WiLUAM  Gabbison  Whitfobd.  PH.B.,  Instructor  in  Aesthetic  and  Industrial 
Education,  College  of  Eaucation. 

Ph.B.,  New  York  State  School  of  Ceramics  at  Alfred  UniTersity,  Alfred,  N.T..  1911;  In- 
structor of  Design  and  Ceramics,  Maryland  Institute  of  Art,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1911-18; 
studied  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago:  Art  Department  of  the  Buffalo  Pottery,  1910; 
Instructor  in  Aesthetic  and  Industrial  Education,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1918—. 

Stamlbt  Dayis  Wilson,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

A.B..  Wesleyan  UniTersity,  1900;  A.M.,  ibid,,  1910;  Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Geology 
Washburn  College,  1910— February,  1912 ;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  UniTersity  of  Kansas, 
February-June,  1912;  Graduate  Student.  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  Summer,  1911,  1912; 
Assistant  in  Chemistry,  ibid,,  1912-18;  Fellow,  ibid.,  1918-14;  Assistant  in  Chemistry, 
ibid..  Summer,  1914;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  ibid,,  1914—. 
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James  Reed  Yocno,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  History  of  Education,  the  College 
of  Education. 

B.L.,  Berea  CoUege,  1907;  A.B.,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  UnWenity,  1909;  A.M.,  ibid.. 
1910;  Assistant  in  fidacation,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uniyersity,  1909-10:  Haad  of 
Department  of  Education,  San  Dieoo  State  Normal  School.  1910-12 :  Fellow  in  Education, 
UniTersity  of  Chicaffo,  1912-18;  Instructor  in  Education.  Oberlin  College,  Summer,  191S; 
Lecturer,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1918-14;  Instructor,  <6id.,  1914—. 


Edith  Abbott,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  the  Methods  of  Social  Investigation. 

A'B.,  Univcr.4itv  of  Nabrasikn,  I90t ;  iDstmctor  in  Hi^h  School,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  Gr^dn- 
at«  Student*  University  of  Nebraska,  1901-2,  ia/i-3 :  Fallow  in  Foliticai  EcoDomf, 
UniTersity  orChicUf^o,  I903^i.  liiCM-S;  P^.D.,  i&f(i.,1905;  Rai^earch  work.CaruQtnn  In«titli- 
tioaof  Wa^hlnii^D,  ISOo-fi :  (Iraduat^  S^tgdontt  Laudon  Sclioolof  EcciDomics  and  Political 
Seieace  and  UniTersity  CuUeffOi  ( University  of  Londi^n),.  i9Ci5-" ;  InHtmcUir  in  Ecooomice, 
W«lle«ley  Collegre,  1907-8;  Associate  Director,  De'partrueut  of  Social  iQTestleation  ana 
Staff^L«ctDrer.  ChicflRo  School  of  (Urici  and  PhiUnthropy,  1906^;  AsslstaDt  In  Soci' 
ologr,  UniTersity  of  Cmeaffo,  1014-lS;  Leotarer,  ibid.,  1?15— . 

Hbnry  Vabnum  Freeman,  A.M.,  Special  Lecturer  on  Legal  Ethics. 

A.B.,  Tale  Unirersit  j,  1869 ;  A.M.,  ibid,,  1874 ;  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  Cook  County, 
lU.,  1893-19iqjl911— ;  Presiding  Justice  of  the  Branch  Anpellate  Court,  First  District 
of  Illinois,  189&-1910,  1911-12;  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Rush 
Medical  College,  1896—;  Special  Lecturer  on  Legal  Ethics,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1902—. 

Charles  Edward  Krsmer,  LL.B.,  Special  Lecturer  on  Admiralty  Law. 

Admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  1874;  of  Illinois,  187ft;  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  1883;  LL.B..  Chicago  Kent  College  of  Law,  1908;  Lecturer 
in  Chicago  College  of  Law  on  Maritime  Law  and  Admiralty,  1893— ;  Special  Lecturer  on 
Admiralty  Law,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1902—. 

Frank  Fremont  Reed,  A.B.,  Special  Lecturer  on  Ck>p7right  and  Trade  Marks. 

A.B.,  UniTersity  of  Michigan,  1880 ;  admitted  to  Illinois  bar,  1882 ;  practiced  law,  Chicago, 
18B2— ;  Lecturer  on  Trade  Marks  and  Copyrights,  UniTersity  of  Michigan  Law  School, 
1894—;  Special  Lecturer  on  same,  UniTersity  of  Chicago  Law  School,  1902—. 


Hartet  Raymond  Basinoer,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Physiology. 

A.B.,  Ohio  State  UniTersity,  1911;  Student,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1911-12;  Assistant, 
Rush  Medical  College.  1912-18;  Assistant  in  Physiology,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1918-14: 
Associate,  <6<d.,  1914-15. 

George  Thomas  Caldwell,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Pathology. 

A.B.,  Ohio  State  UniTersity,  1910;  M.A.,  i6<<lM  1918 :  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  ibid,,  1912-18; 
Research  Assistant  in  Chemical  Pathology,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1918-15;  Associate  in 
Pathology,  ibid,,  1916—. 

Lewis  Victor  Heilbrunn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Zoology. 

A.B.,  Cornell  UniTersity,  1911 ;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  UniTersity,  1911-12 ;  Schuyler 
Fellow  in  Embryology,  Cornell  UniTersity,  1912-18:  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Zoology, 
UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1918-14;  Pb.D.,  ibid.,  1914;  Associate,  ibid.,  1914-. 

John  Wood  MaoArthur,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Zoology. 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1910;  Instructor  in  Zoology  and  Geology.  Wabash  College,  1911-12; 
A.M.,  ibid. ,  1912 :  Assistant  in  Zoology,  UniTcrsi^  of  Chicago,  1912-18 ;  Fellow  in  ZoOlogy, 
ibid,,  1913-14;  Assistant  in  Zoology,  Ibid.,  1914-15;  Associate,  ibid,,  1915-. 

Raymond  David  Mulliniz,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Chemistry. 

Student,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1901-2, 1911-12;  Lecture  Assistant,  ibid.,  1911-14;  S.B., 
ibid.,  1918;  Associate  in  Chemistry,  ibid,,  1914—. 

Winifred  Pearce,  Associate  in  Physical  Culture. 

Philadelphia  Normal  School  of  Physical  Training,  1904;  Physical  Director,  Friends' 
School,  Wilmington,  Del.,  1906-6;  Physical  Director,  Girls'  House  of  Refuge,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa..  1906-« ;  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1909-12 ;  Associate, 
tbid,,  191^. 

Fred  Terry  Rogers,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Pharmacology. 

A.B.,  Baylor  UniTersity,  1911:  A.M.,  ibid,,  1914:  Fellow  in  Physiology,  UniTersity  of 
Chicago,  1914-15;  Associate  in  Pharmacology,  ibid.,  1915—. 
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Maud  Sltx,  A.B^  Member  of  the  Otho  S.  A.  Sprague  Memorial  Inatitute. 


Bummer,  IwO;  Oradnate  Stndent,  UniTenity  of  Chloago,  1907-8;  Laboratory  Asnstant  in 
ZoOloffy,  ibid,,  19(»~;  PeUow  in  Zoology,  ibid.,  19fd-U:  AMistant  in  ZoOlocy,  ibid,, 
mi-12 ;  AMoeiate  in  the  Otho  8.  A.  Spragoe  liamorial  Institnta,  IttS— . 

RiCHABD  T.  Atwateb,  A.B.,  ABsistant  in  Greek. 

A3..  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1910;  Student  in  Europe,  1918-14;  Asaiatant  in  Greek,  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Chicago,  1914—. 

Pbboival  Bailbt,  S.B.y  Aeeistant  in  Anatomj. 

83.,  UniTcraity  of  Chicago,  1914;  Oradnate  Student,  ibid.,  1914—;  Aasistant  in  Bmbry- 
ology,<Md.,1914;  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  <Md..  1914-. 

JoBSPH  OLim  Bal^ab,  QJB„  Aasistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

S.B.,  Goe  College,  191S;  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry,  UnlTcrsity  of  Chicago, 
1914—. 

WssLST  Chables  Beokkb,  M.A.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

A.B.,  UniTcrsity  of  Nebraska,  1912;  Scholar  in  Bmbnrologir  and  Histology,  ibid.,  1912-19 ; 
Assistant  Professor  (in  charge)  of  Bmbiyology,  Histology  Jfeurologr,  UniVersity  of  Utah, 
1918-14;  M.A.,  UniTcrsity  of  Nebraska,  1914;  Assistant  in  Zoology,  UniTcrsity  of  Chicago, 
1914 — . 

Abthub  Chables  Bevak ,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Geology. 

S.a,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1912;  Assistant  in  Geology,  ibid.,  1912-18;  Graduate 
Student,  UniTendty  of  Chicago,  1914-15 ;  Assistant  in  Geology,  ibid.,  1915-. 

DoLOBES  Bbookett,  S.B.,  Technical  Assistant  in  Embryology. 

8.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1908;  Technical  Assistant  in  Embryology,  ibid.,  1908—. 

Ralph  Ltmak  Bbowk,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

A.B.,  UniTi^rsity  of  Missouri,  1918;  Graduate  Student,  UniTcrsity  of  Chicago,  1914-15; 
Assistant  in  Chemistry,  ibid.,  1915-. 

QxoBGS  Emahuel  Bubgbt,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

JUL.,  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1914;  Assistant  in  Physiology,  Universitj  of 
Chicago,  1914—. 

SiDNBT  Mabsh  Cadwkll,  S.B.,  Research  Assistant. 

S.B.,  UniTcrsity  of  Chicago,  1914 ;  Besearch  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  ibid.,  1914-. 

William  Ebukst  Cabt,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

B.S.,  Earlham  College,  1912:  Graduate  Student,  UniTcrsity  of  Chicago,  1918-14;  Assist 
ant  In  Bacteriology,  iMd.,  1914-. 

Kabl  KsLOHifEB  Dabbow,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

S.B.,  UniTcrsity  of  Chicago,  1911:  Stndent,  UniTcrsity  of  Paris,  1911;  UniTcrsity  of 
Berlin,  1912;  Graduate  Student  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1912-18;  Fellow  in  Physics,  ibid., 
1918-14;  Assistant  in  Physics,  iMd.,1914-. 

Abthub  Jbffebt  Demsteb,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

A.B.,  UniTcraity  of  Toronto,  1909;T  A.M.,  (bid,,  1911;  Graduate  Studenl,  UniTcrsity  of 
Chicago,  1914-16 ;  Assistant  in  Physics,  ibid.,  1915-. 

LfisTEB  Retnold  Dbagstadt,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 
S.B.  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1915;  Assistant  in  Physiology,  ibid.,  1915-. 

Sophia  Hennion  Eokebson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Plant  Physiology. 

A.B.,  Smith  College,  1906 ;  Fellow  in  Botany,  ibid.,  1906-4 :  Demonstrator  in  Botany,  ibid., 
1908-8;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1907;  Assistant  in  Botany,  ibid.,  1908-9;  Ph.D.,  UniTersity  of  Chicago 
1911;  Assistant  in  Plant  Physiology,  ibid.,  19U— . 

GsoAB  Jacob  Blsbsseb,  S.  B.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

S.B.  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1918;  Graduate  Student,  ibid.,  1918-15;  Assistant  in  Path 
ology,  ibid.,  1915—. 

Shiblbt  Fabb,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  History. 

Ph.B.,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  190i;  Graduate  Student,  ibid.,  1904-5;  Studied  at  the 
Archive  de»  Affoire*  mrangbres,  Paris,  1906-6:  Associate  Professor  of  History  and 
French,  Ripon  College,  1907-9;  Graduate  Student,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  IvlO-ll; 
Fellow  in  History,  ibid.,  1911-12 :  Assistant  in  History,  ibid.,  1914—. 
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Edith  Qoott  Gbat,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 

Assistant  in  Boonomiot)Pberlin  Collose,  1912 :  Instructor  in  Boonomies,  Oberlin  College, 
1918;  Besearoh  Fellow,  women^s  Bdaoational  and  Indostrial  Union,  1914;  Assistant  in 
Political  Economy,  Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  1915—. 

Charles  Fbbderick  Haoenow,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

B.Sc.  in  Electrical  Engineering,  University  of  Nebraska,  1900;  A.M.  in  Physios,  Urid.^ 
1906:  Instructor  in  Mathemancs,  tMd.,  1904-6;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Armour 
InsUtnte  of  Technology,  1906-0;  Instructor  in  Physics,  ibid,,  1909-13;  Assistant  in 
Physics,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1914—. 

Benjamin  Habbt  Hagbb,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Phannacology. 

8.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1915 ;  Assistant  in  Experimental  Therapeutics,  ibid.,  1911-18 ; 
Assistant  in  Pharmacology,  ibid,  1918—. 

Leo  Lewis  John  Habdt,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1914;  Assistant  in  Physiology,  ibid,,  1914-. 

Lawbenob  Melvin  Hendebson,  Assistant  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

A.B.,  St.  Olaf  s  College,  1910;  A.M..  t&td.,  1911;  Instructor,  High  School,  Dawson,  Minn.. 
1911-12;  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  University  of  Chicago,  1914-15;  Assistant  in  Physical 
Chemistry,  tbid,,  1915—. 

Daniel  Louis  Hoffeb,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 

Physical  Director.  T.M.C.A.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  1904-5:  Physical  Director, 
T.M.C.A.,  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  1906-7;  AssocUte  Pli^ical  Director,  Y.M.C.A.,  Hyde  Park, 
Chicago,  1908;  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture,  University  of  Chicago,  1900—. 

HoMEB  HoTT,  AJi.,  Assistant  in  Political  EiConomy. 

A.B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1918;  A.M.,  i&td.,  1913 :  Fellow  in  Political  Economy,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1918-15;  Assistant  in  Political  Economy,  ibid,,  1915—. 

Habbt  Lee  Hubeb,  S.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago.  1918;  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Astronomy,  ibid,,  1918-14; 
Laboratory  Assistant  in  Pathology,  ibid,,  1914-. 

Libbib  Henbibtta  Htman,  Ph.D.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1910:  Fellow  in  Zoology,  ibid,,  1911-14;  Laboratory  Assist- 
ant in  Zoology,  ibid.,  1914- ;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1915. 

Abthub  IbDiNGS,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Geology. 

A.B.,  Hanover  College,  1918;  taacher,  1913-14;  Oraduato  Student,  University  of  Chicago, 
1914-15;  Assistant  in  Geology,  ibid,,  1915-. 

TosHio  IsHiDA,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1912;  Fellow  in  Astronomy,  ibid,,  1912-18;  Assistant  in 
Physics.  tMd.,1914-. 

EiNAB  JoBANSON,  A.M.,  Asslstsut  in  History. 

A.B.,  Augnstana  College,  1906;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  Summer 
Sessions,  1911, 1918:  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Wisconrin,  1918-15:  A.M.,  ibid,, 
1914;  Assistant  in  European  History,  ibid.,  1918-15;  Assistant  in  History,  University  of 
Chicago,  1915-. 

Otto  Koppius,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1913;  Instructor  in  Physics  and  Mathematics,  Marion 
Instituto,  Marion,  Ala.,  1911-12, 1913-14;  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  191^18, 1914-15; 
Fellow  in  Physics,  ibid.,  1914-15 ;  Assistant  in  Physics,  ibid,,  1915-. 

Louis  Henbt  Kobndbb,  A.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Neurology. 

A.B.,Bipon  College,  1918;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1918-14:  Laboratory 
Assistant  in  Neurology,  ibid,,  1914-. 

Ibvino  Stoddabd  Kull,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  History. 


ibid,,  1918-15 ;  Assistant  in  History,  University  of  Chicago,  1915—. 

Leonabd  B.  Loeb,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1912 ;  Graduate  Student,  ibid,,  1912-14 ;  AssUtant  in  Physics, 
ibid.,  1914-. 
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Makt  B.  MoDowkll,  Head  Resident  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Settlement; 
Assistant  in  Sociology. 

81BGFBIED  Maubbb,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

S.B.,  Oregon  Agrionltural  College,  1910;  ABsistant  in  Physiological  Chemistnr,  UniTer- 
Bit7  of  Chicago,  1914~. 

Cabl  Dantobth  Millbb,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

83.,  Richmond  College,  1910;  Assiftant  in  Phvsics,  UnlTersitj  of  Chicago,  Aatamn 
Qnarter,  1913;  Fellow  in  Physics,  ibid.,  191»-14;  Assistant  in  Physics,  ibid^iir-, 

Paul  CHsisriAif  Miller,  Preparator  and  Assistant  in  Vertebrate  Paleon- 
tology. 

student,  Realsohnle,  Copenhagen.  1890-2;  Field  and  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Paleon- 
tology, American  Mnsenm  of  Natural  History,  1900-7;  Preparator  and  Assistant 
in  Vertebrate  Paleontology,  UniTerslty  of  Chicago.  1907—. 

Carl  Richard  Moorb,  S.B.,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

8.B.,  DnuT  College,  1913;  Chradnate  Stndent  UniTerslty  of  Chicago,  Sommer,  1913;  A.li., 
Dmry  College,  1914;  Research  Stndent,  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Snmmer,  1914; 
Oradnate  Stndent  and  Fellow  in  Zoology,  UniTerslty  of  Chicago,  1914-15;  Assistant, 
ibid.,  1915-. 

Raymond  Cboil  Moors,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Geology. 

A.B.,  Denison  UniTerslty,  1913;  Graduate  Stndent,  UniTerslty  of  Chicago,  1918-15: 
Assistant  in  Geology,  iMd.,  1915-. 

John  Tsnntoon  Mters,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

A.B.,  Washbam  College,  1911 ;  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  UniTerslty  of  Kansas,  1911-12;  M.S., 
ibid.,  1912;  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  ibid.,  1912;  Chemist,  City  Health  Department. 
Chicago,  1913;  Graduate  Stndent  and  Assistant  in  QnantitatlTC  Analysis,  Umrersity  of 
Chicago,  1913-15;  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,  ibid.,  1915—. 

Rot  Batoheldbr  Nelson,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 

A.B.,  UniTerslty  of  Chicago.  1901 ;  Fellow  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo-Bnropean  ComparatlTC 
Philology,  ibid.,  1901-4;  Fellow  in  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation,  ibid., 
1905-4;  Adjnnct  Professor  of  Greek,  UniTerslty  of  Alabama,  1900^:  Graduate  Stndent 
in  Greek,  UniTcrsity  of  Chicago,  19U-12;  Assistant  in  Greek,  ibid.,  1912—. 

Jbannbttx  Brown  Obbnohain,  PH.B.9  Technical  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

Ph.B.,  UniTerslty  of  Chicago,  1906;  Graduate  Scholar,  ibid.,  1906-7;  Fellow  in  Anthro- 
pology, ibid.,  1907-10;  Technical  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  ibid.,  1910-. 

LsoNA  Margaret  Powell,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 


sity  of  Unicago,  ivu-us;  instructor  in  jsconomics 
Political  Economy,  UniTerslty  of  Chicago,  191J^. 

Rbn^  db  Potbn,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

S.B.,  UniTerslty  of  Chicago,  1914;  Student,  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  1911;  Uni- 
Terslty of  Chicago,  1912—;  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  ibid.,  1912-18;  Assistant 
in  Organic  Chemistry,  ibid.,  191S— . 

Clarence  Elmer  Rainwater,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Sociology. 

A.B.,  Drake  UniTerslty,  1907;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1908;  Assistant  in  Sociology,  UniTerslty  of 
Ghioiago,  1918— . 

BvA  Ormbnta  Sohlet,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

student,  UniTerslty  of  Chicago,  Summer  Sessions,  1901-7,  Tear  1907-8;  teacher,  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Hiarh  School,  1900-1907, 1908-11;  Student,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  19U-14;  Assistant 
in  Physi^igy.  ibid.,  1914-. 

Hallt  Merino  Soott,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Geology. 

A.B.,  Oberlln  UniTerslty,  19U;  teacher,  1911-12;  Graduate  Student,  UniTerslty  of  Mis- 
souri, 1912-14;  Graduate  Student,  UniTerslty  of  Chicago,  1914-15:  Assistant  in  Geology, 
<Md.,1915. 

John  George  Sinolair,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

UniTersity  of  Illinois,  1907-10;  Laboratory  AssisUnt  in  Zo6logj,  ibid.,  1900-10;  S.B., 
UniTerslty  of  Chicago.  1911;  Fellow,  ibid.,  1911-13;  Assistant,  Carnegie  Institution  at 
Tucson  Aris.,  1918-15 ;  Assistant  in  Zoology,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  19^. 
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LeRot  Hbndbiok  Sloan,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

Assistant  in  Pbysloloffy,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1914—. 

WiLMBB  Hknbt  Soudeb,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

A.Bm  Indiana  University.  1910;  Fellow  in  Physics,  idtd.,  1910-11 ;  A.M.,  ifrtd.,  19U ;  with 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.G.,  1911-18;  Fellow  in  Physics,  University 
of  Chicago,  1913-14;  Assistant  in  Physics,  ibid,,  1914—. 

Ralph  Kbmpton  Strong,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

A.B.,  Acadia  Universit/i  1906;  S.B.,  ibid,,  1906 :  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  ibid,,  1904-6; 
A.  Ift..  Harvard  University,  1907;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1911,  1914; 
Head  of  Department  of  Chemistry,  DuPont  Manual  Training  School,  Louisville,  Ky., 
1911-15;  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  University  of  Chicago,  1915—. 

Harbt  Cltdb  Tribible,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

A.B.,  Cornell  College.  1910;  Instructor,  Cherokee,  laM  High  School,  1910-12;  Assistant, 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  1912-14;  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  University  of  Chicago, 
1915—. 

Chables  Edwabd  Watts,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

S.B.,  University  of  Idaho,  1918;  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  University  of  Chicago,  1914—. 

Josbph  Hbnbt  White,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 
Assistant  in  Physical  Culture,  University  of  Chicago,  1909—. 

Ebnest  Dana  Wilson,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  General  Chemistry. 

S.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1918;  Instructor,  ibid,,  1912-18;  Research  Assistant  in 
Physical  Chemistry,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1918-14 ;  Assistant  in  Gen- 
eral Chemistry,  University  of  Chicago,  1914—. 


administbatitb  and  business  0FFICEB8§ 

Tbevob  Abnbtt,  A.B.,  University  Auditor. 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1898;  Fellow  in  Political  Economy,  ibid,,  189^1900;  Univer- 
sity Auditor,  ibid,,  1901—. 

Thomas  L.  Babesll,  Steward,  Men's  Commons. 

gjAMES  Henbt  Bbbasted,  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

§Ebnest  DeWitt  Bubton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries. 

Abthub  B.  Cabteb,  Ph.C,  Curator  of  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory. 

Ph.O.,  Purdue  Universi^,  1906:  Ph.C.,  ibid.,  1909:  Assistant  in  Pharmacy,  ibid,,  1907-9; 
Instructor  in  Analytioal  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  ibid,,  1909-10:  Araociate  in 
Chemistry,  University  of  Chicago,  1911-12;  Curator  of  Kent  (/hemical  Laboratory,  ibid., 
1912—. 

Gboboia  Louisb  Chambbblin,  Secretary  in  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred 
Literature,  the  University  Extension  Division. 
Header,  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  1888-00;  Secretary,  Chautauqua  Sum- 
mer Schools,  1883^ ;  Secretary,  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  1891—. 

§Thomas  Chbowdeb  Chambbblin,  Director  of  Museums. 

CoBA  C.  Colbubn,  Manager,  Women's  Commons,  Lexington  and  School  of 
Education  Commons. 

J.  Spbnobb  Dickebson,  Litt.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Student,  University  of  Pitt8burghjJ,867-70:  member  of  staff  of  The  Standard,  1875-92; 
Managing  Editor,  The  Graphic,  1892-4;  Managing  Editor,  The  Standard,  1895-1914: 
TrusteeTUniversity  of  Chicago,  1909-14;  LittD.,  Denison  University,  1911;  Secretary, 
Board  of  Trustees,  University  of  Chicago,  19ia— . 

Clyde  M.  Douglas,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

§£dwin  Bbant  Fbost,  Director  of  the  Terkes  Observatory,  Williams  Bay,  Wis. 

Habbt  Obbin  Gillbt,  S.B.,  Principal  of  the  University  Elementary  School. 
S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1901;  Teacher  in  Laboratory  Schools,  ibid.,  1900-1908; 
Teacher.  Elementary  School,  ibid,,  190»-9;  Assistant  Principal,  ibid,,  1909-10;  Supervisor, 
ibid.,  1910-13 ;  Principal,  ibid.,  191»-. 


§  Names  with  a  (§)  prefixed  appear  above,  with  full  academic  record,  in  connection  with 
their  Faculty  standing. 
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Thomas  Wakkfuld  Goodspxxd,  D.D.,  CorrespoDding  Secretary,  Board  of 
TruBteee. 


A.Bm  UoiTersity  of  Boohester,  186S;  Graduate,  Boohester  Thaolofrieal  Seminaryi  1866; 
D.D.,  Unirersity  of  Chioaffo,  1885:    LL.D.,  Uniyenity  of  Boohoster,  1919;  Secretary, 

Board  of  Tmateea,  UoiTersity  of  Chica<       ^ *    

reapondincr  Secretary,  Board  of  Trustees , : 


jj.i;.,  unirersicy  or  unioaffo,  ik»:  liLi.u.,  umyersity  oe  noonesier,  vtia;  Deeiecary, 
Board  of  Trustees,  UoiTersity  of  Chieaffo.  1890-1918;  Registrar,  iM„  1897-1918;  Cor- 
-      "  -^       .    --      •jes,1918— . 


Hblbn  CowKif  GuirsAULus.  Ph.B.,  Curator  of  the  GunsauluB  Collection  on 
Japanese  History  ana  Art. 

Ph.B.,  UoiTersity  of  Chicago,  1908;  Curator  of  the  Onnsaiiliis  Collection  on  Japanese 
History  and  Art,  ibid,,  1911-12. 

Frxdebio  Jambs  Gurnbt,  A.B.t  D.B.,  Assistant  Recorder. 

A3.,  UoiTersity  of  Michigan.  1880:  D.B.,  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminarr,  1888;  In- 
straotor,  American  Institnte  of  Hebrew,  188^-6;  Instmctor  in  the  Bnfiish  New  Testa- 
ment, Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  188i-5 ;  Examiner's  Clerk.  UniTcrsity  of 
Chicago,  im^ ;  Assistant  to  the  Beooider,  ibCl,  18B»-1906 ;  Assistant  Beoorder,  i6id.,190S-. 

Jamxs  Chbibtiaic  Mximich  Hamson,  A.B.t  Associate  Director  of  the  University 
Libraries. 
A.B.,  Lnther  College.  1882;  Oradnate  Student,  Concordia  Theological  Seminary,  1888-4; 
Teacher,  Chicago,  1684-88;  Oradnate  Student,  Cornell  UniTerslty,  1888-90;  Assistant, 
Newberrr  LibraryJJhica|N>.  1890-98;  Chief  of  Catalogue  Department,  UniTcrsitsr  of  Wis- 
consin Library,  1898-97 ;  Cnief  of  Catalogue  DiTision,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.C..  1881-1910:  Associate  Director  of  Libraries,  UniTcrsity  of  Chicago,  1U0-. 

Wallace  Hbokmak,  Counsel  and  Business  Manager. 

S.B.,  Hillsdale  College ;  Member  of  the  Bar  of  Ulinoia,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Mart  Osbobit  Hott,  A.B.,  M JD.,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Reoommendattons. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1869;  li.D.,  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Chicago.  1894; 
Practicing  Phyvioian,  1894-1918;  Assistant  Secretary,  Board  of  Beoommendations,  Uni- 
Terslty ofChicago,  1918-15 ;  Secretary,  ibid.,  1915—. 

Fraitklin  WnrsLOW  Johnson,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the  University  High  School. 

A.B.,  Colby  College.  1881:  A.M.,  ibid,,  1894;  Principal,  High  School,  Calais,  Me.,  1891-4: 
Principal,  Cobnrn  Classical  Institute.  WaterTilie,  Me.,  1894-1906:  Principal,  Academy  of 
the  UniTersityof  Chicago  for  Boys,  Morgan  Park,  190&-7 ;  Assistant  Dean,  UniTcrsity 
High  School,  UniTcrsity  of  Chicago,  1907-9;  Principal,  UniTcrsity  High  School,  ibid,, 

§QoBDON  Jbnninos  Laing,  General  Editor  of  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

B[xBTBT  FosTBB  Mallort,  A.B.,  Lltt.  D.,  Associate  Professor  and  Secretary 
of  the  Correspondence-Study  Department 

A.B.*  CoU«t*»  t'liiTflraily,  1^90;  Inatmetcir  lo  Qr&pk  Had  L«tl[i«  St.  Johli*H  Military 
3<^hcM]l^  d^iiiiiig..  S.Y..,  lfiBO-2^  Instructor  ia  Qrc^flk  atiii  Latin^  Chicaat)  A,e&d«mf^ 
1892-31  Grii4i]at«  Stiiclent  in  Scimiticg,  Uqitprpity  pf  Cljicii«i\  lfli9^*'^7;  Felifiw,  ibid.. 
1893-5;  5i^er<»t«fT  to  tli«  Pretideuti  itid,,  lSl<i@-7;  Itiitru^tur  in  BihlicAl  Literature  nad 
Latin,  Eoqwoo4  iQititotE*.  Chiefuro,  IlL,  IS^T-f;  HQcroi«r|r  c^f  the  U<>rrespand«iiiCfl-StadiT 
U^parttneut,  LTnitortiiy  or  Cliica^o^  iBas^^AAifbtaut,  ibid.r  ISI^IBOO;  AssoeUte,  ibid,, 
J900-1S :  laitmctor,  ibid,,  l9iXi-S ;  AsslitcLiit  Profesisor,  i7>ii|..  1908^12 ;  AaM>ciato  ProfoBior, 
tbid.,  1912—;  Litt,  D,,  Col«at«  Untversitj,  wn. 

NswMAif  MiLLBB,  Ph.B.,  Director  of  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Pb.B.,  Albion  CoUege,  lfl83;  Graduate  Student  in  Political  Soience.  UnlTenity  of 
Chieaco,  18M-6;  Instmetor  and  Secretary  of  the  Correepondence-Stnoy  Department, 
UniTcrsity  Bztenaion  Dirision,  iMd.,  1886-8:  Manager,  Recorder  Prem,  Albion,  Mich., 
1866-1900:  Director  of  the  UnlTercity  PrMt,  UniTertity  of  Chicago,  1900-. 

JoHH  Fbtbb  Moulds,  Ph.B.,  University  Cashier. 

Walter  A.  Patics,  Ph.B.,  University  Recorder  and  Examiner. 

Gradaate.  State  Normal  School,  KirkariUe,  Mo.,  1887:  Principal,  Public  SohooU,  Dayton, 
Wash.,  1888-W;  Ph.B.,  UniTertity  of  Chicago.  1895:  Oradnate  Scholar  in  Sociology,  ibid,, 
1896-6:  Secretary  of  Lecture-Study  Department,  UniTcrsity  Extension  DiTision,  ibid,, 
1896-1911:  Dean  of  UniTcrsity  College,  Und„  1908-18;  UnlTersity  Examiner,  ibid,,  1911—; 
UniTcrsity  Recorder,  ibid,,  19U-. 
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Robert  Watermait  Stevens,  Organist  and  Director  of  Choir. 

Instructor,  Chicago  Ck>D8erTator7,  and  Aisistant  of  Sherwood,  188S-S;  ABsistant,  Godow- 
sky.  1896-1900;  Director  Pianoforte.  1900-9;  Pupil  of  Zeisler,  U04-«:  Coachinff,  Frederick 
Stock  and  Paderewski,  189S-1900;  Director  of  Music.  UniTersitr  of  Colorado.  Lecturer, 
Colorado  College,  1909-6:  Director  in  School  of  Music,  UniTersltj  of  Nebraska,  190S-11 ; 
Organist  and  Director  of  Choir,  UniTersity  of  Chicago,  1911—. 

§JuLius  Stieolitz,  Director  of  the  University  Laboratories. 


INSTRUCTORS  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER,  1915 

Edith  Abrott,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Director  of  Social  Investigation,  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy. 

Carter  Alexander,  PhD.,  Professor  of  School  Administration,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers. 

Thomas  Henrt  Billings,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Greek,  University  of  Manitoba. 

Benjamin  Frankun  Bills,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking,  De  Pauw  University 
and  Blinois  College  of  Law. 

David  Simon  Blondheim,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance,  University  Df 
Blinois. 

George  Miller  Calhoun,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek,  University  of  Texas. 

Robert  Daniel  Carmichael,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Indi- 
ana University. 

WiLBERT  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin,  University  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Werrbtt  Wallace  Charters,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Missouri. 

Francis  Albert  Christie,  A.B.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History,  MeadviUe 
Theobgical  School. 

John  Maurice  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  Amherst 
College. 

Oliver  Charles  Clifford,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering, 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 

George  E.  Coghill,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of  Kansas. 

John  Forstth  Crawford,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Beloit  College. 

George  Oliver  Curme,  A.M.,  Professor  of  German,  Northwestern  University. 

OzoRA  Stearns  Davis,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology,  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  (Summer,  1915). 

Hugo  Diemer,  A.B.,  M.E.,  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering,  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

Arnold  Dresden,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

James  Fleming  Hosic,  Ph.M.,  Professor  of  English,  Chicago  Normal  College. 

Ernest  Edward  Irons,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Prof essor  of  Medicine,  Rush  Medical 
College. 

Edwin  Roulette  Keedt,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

Robert  Wood  Keeton,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Physiology,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 

John  Albert  Ket,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School. 

Leo  Joseph  Lassalle,  S.M.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Pennsylvania  State  Collie. 

Harlet  Leist  Lutz,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  Oberlin  College. 

Charles  Carroll  Marden,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 
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Maubicb  Goldsmith  Mehl,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Paleontology,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Edward  Jambs  Moobb,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  Oberlin  Collie. 

Kabl  F.  MOifziifOKB,  A.B.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Texas. 

Abestbs  W.  Nolan,  S.M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Uni- 
versity of  lUinois. 

Harrt  AUiBN  OvBBSTREBT,  A.B.,  B.Sc.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

RoBEBT  E.  Pabk,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

KsTTH  Pbbston,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Northwestern  University. 

WiLLLUtf  Gabdnsb  Rbsd,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Geography,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

THBOPHiLnB  Hbnbt  Schbobdbl,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  German,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

AusTiK  Wakeman  Soott,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law,  Harvard  University. 

Frank  Chapman  Shabp,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Jambs  Eubtacb  Shaw,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Italian,  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Gut  Edwabd  Snidbb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

Walteb  W.  Stbwabt,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Missouri. 

WiLUS  E.  TowEB,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Physics,  Englewood  High  School. 

Albebt  Auoubtus  TrbVbb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek,  Lawrence  University. 

Abthub  Cablton  Tbowbridgb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  Iowa. 

Bbbthold  Loxtis  Ullman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Gbobgb  Ouen  Vibtub,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Commerce, 
Un^ersity  of  Nebraska. 

Henbt  Hammbbslbt  Walkeb,  Ph.D.,  Sweetzer  and  Michigan  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

LbRot  Watbbman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages,  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

RiCHABD  W.  WatIunb,  Assistant  in  Biology,  University  of  New  York. 

Gut  Feed  Wells,  A.M..  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Rhode  Island 
State  Normal  School. 

RiCHABD  WisohkAmper,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Albebt  Benedict  Wolte,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas. 

HowABD  Bbown  Woouston,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Fbanklin  Winslow  Johnson,  A.M.,  Principal. 

WiLBEBT  Lestbb  Cabb,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek;  Assistant  to  the 

Principal. 
Lucia  W.  Pabkeb,  Instructor  in  French;  Assistant  to  the  Principal. 
Bebnice  Allen,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Fbances  Ramsat  Angus,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 
Eluabbth  Webb  Ballobd,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 
Abthub  Faibchild  Babnabd,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Ruth  Jane  Baubhke,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
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Edwin  Shbbwood  Bishop,  Ph.D.,  Instnictor  in  Physics. 

Arthub  Gibbon  Bov^,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Ebnst  Rin>OLPH  Bbbslich,  A.M.,  Instnictor  in  Mathematics. 

Frank  Babnbs  Chebington,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Zblbia  Estellb  Clabk,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

John  Beach  Cbaoun,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Music. 

John  Maxwbll  Cbowb,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Emma  Gbacb  Dickbbson,  Assistant  in  Design. 

William  LdBwis  Eikxnbbbbt,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

Embbt  FhiBbt,  Instructor  in  Wood  Shop  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Habbt  Tbevlin  Fxtltz,  Instructor  in  Wood  Shop. 

Elbb  Glokkb,  Ph.M.,  Instructor  in  German. 

Bebtha  Hbndebson,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Geography. 

Thbodobb  Ballou  Hincklbt,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Fbancbs  Bbatbicb  Huntbb,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Household  Art. 

Nama  Axtbelia  Lathe,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

William  Marshall,  Instructor  in  Forge  and  Foundry,  and  Machine  Shop; 

Cabl  Danfobth  Millbb,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Van  Lieu  Minob,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 

William  James  Monilaw,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

^Claude  V.  Munset,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

Bebtbam  Gbiffith  Nelson,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

Alma  Vibqinia  Oqden,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Household  Art. 

Fbank  Hubbubt  O'Haba,  Assistant  in  Dramatic  Art. 

Mabib  Louise  Oubt,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  History  and  Latin. 

Sabah  Fbanges  Pblletf,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Charles  J.  Piepbb,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Ethel  Pbeston,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 

*  William  Dayid  Reeve,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

HoMEB  C.  Sampson,  Assistant  in  General  Science. 

Ltdia  Mabeb  Schmidt,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 

Raleigh  Schoblinq,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Habbt  Fletchbb  Scott,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Alice  Post  Tabob,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  German. 

Mabqabet  Kathleen  Tatlob,  S.B.,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Household  Art 

Chbcteb  Camebon  Wabdlow,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

HoBACE  Cabpenteb  Wbight,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Josephine  E.  Young,  M.D.,  School  Physician. 

Pbbct  Whtte  Zimmebman,  Assistant  in  Botany. 

Hanna  Logasa,  Librarian. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Habbt  Obbin  Gillbt,  S.B.,  Principal. 

Mbs.  Ethel  A.  Bachmann,  Substitute  Teacher. 

Wilbebt  Lestbb  Cabb,  A.M.,  Latin. 

John  Beach  Cbagun,  A.B.,  Music  in  the  Upper  Grades. 


'Resigned. 
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Mb8.  Mildbsd  Fbtb,  High-School  Preparatory. 

Mabgabbt  M.  Gobdon,  Kindergarten. 

Anna  Talba  Schebz  Gbonow,  Ph.B.,  German. 

Mabt  Root  Ksbn,  Music  in  Uie  Prinuiry  Grades. 

CoBDBLiA  KiNQMAN,  Ftrst  Grade. 

Eleanor  Lallt,  A.B.,  Seventh  Grade. 

Kathbbinb  McLaughlin^  S.B.,  Fifth  Grade. 

Nanct  Hill  McNsal,  Household  Art. 

E.  Jbannbttb  Marks,  Physical  Education. 

Elisabeth  Erwin  Miller,  Drawing. 

William  Jambs  Monilaw,  M.D.,  Physical  Education;  School  Physician. 

Clare  Jean  Moore,  Mathematics. 

TiRZAH  S.  Morse,  Iliird  Grade. 

Enrra  Osgood,  A.M.,  Sixth  Grade. 

Enrrn  Parker,  Ph.B.,  Sixth  Grade. 

Charles  Frank  Phipfs,  SJB.,  Natural  History. 

Homer  C.  Sampson,  Natural  History. 

Adaline  Sherman,  Ph.B.,  Fourth  Chrade. 

Mtrtle  Sholtt,  Ph.B.,  Fifth  Grade. 

Mrs.  Helen  C.  Smith,  Physical  Education. 

James  Henrt  Smtth,  Woodworking. 

Jobbtte  Eugenie  Spink,  Ph.B.,  French. 

Katharine  Marian  Stilwell,  Ph3.,  Printing. 

Grace  E.  Storm,  Ph.B.,  Fourth  Grade. 

Alice  Temple,  Ed.B.,  Kindergarten  Director. 

Eleanor  Trozbll,  Second  Grade. 

Chester  Cameron  Wardlow,  A.B.,  Physical  Education. 

Mart  E.  Warvord,  Ph.B.,  Home  Economics. 

Vera  Maple  Wilson,  Kindergarten. 

Elsie  Amy  Wtgant,  S.B.,  First  Grade. 

Josephinb  E.  Young,  M.D.,  School  Physician. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  SENATE* 

Thb  Pbbbidbnt«  Chainnan 
Thb  Rbcobdeb,  Secretary 


Jahxs  Rowland  Angbll. 
Edwabd  Embbson  Babnabd. 
Hablan  H.  Babbows. 

ROBBBT  RUBSBLL  BbNSLBT. 

Habbt  Augustus  Bigblow. 
Fbanb  Billings. 
QiLBBBT  Akbs  Bliss. 
RoBBBT  Johnson  Bonneb. 
James  Henbt  Bbbastbd. 
Cabl  Dabung  Buck. 
Shbbbubnb  Wbslbt  Bubnham. 
Ebnbst  DbWitt  Bubton. 
Nathaniel  Butlbb. 
Otis  William  Caldwell. 
Chablbs  Joseph  Chambeblain. 
Thomas  Chbowdeb  Chambbblin. 
Chaklbs  Chandlbb. 
WALiisB  Wheeleb  Cook. 
John  Meblb  Coulteb. 
Henbt  Chandlbb  Cowles. 
Stabb  Willabd  Cutting. 
Lbonabd  Eugene  Dickson. 
William  Edwabd  Dodd. 
Gbobgb  Bubman  Fosteb. 
Ebnst  Fbbund. 
Edwin  Bbai^  Fbost. 
Edgae  Johnson  Goodspeed. 
William  Gabdneb  Hale. 
James  Pabxeb  Hall. 
James  Chbistian  Mbinich  Hanson. 
LuDYiG  Hektobn. 
Chablbs  Judson  Hbbbick. 
Robebt  Hbbbick. 


Edwabd  W.  Hinton. 
Emil  Gubtay  HntscH. 
Thomas  Atkinson  Jenkins. 
Edwin  Oakes  Jobdan. 
Chablbs  Hubbabd  Judd. 
GoBDON  Jennings  Laino. 
James  Laubence  Laughlin. 
Feank  Rattbat  LuiLDD. 
Robebt  Mobss  Loyett. 
William  Dabnall  MacCuntock. 
Hebbebt  Newbt  McCot. 
Andbew  Cunningham  McLaughlin. 
John  Matthews  Manlt. 
Leon  Cabboll  Mabshall. 
Albebt  Pbescott  Mathews. 
Shaileb  Mathews. 
Gbobgb  Hebbebt  Mead. 
Floyd  Russell  Mechem. 
Chablbs  Edwabd  Mebbiam. 
Elmeb  Tbuesdell  Mbbbill. 
Albebt  Abbaham  Michelson. 
Fbank  Justus  Millbb. 
Robebt  Andbbws  Millikan. 
Addison  Websteb  Moobb. 
Eltakim  Hastings  Moobb. 
Fobest  Ray  Moxtlton. 

RiCHABD  GbEEN  MoXTLTON. 

Gbobgb  William  Myebs. 
William  Albebt  Nitze. 
Samuel  Chesieb  Pabxeb. 
Kabl  Pibtsch. 

Hbnby  Washington  Pbescott. 
Iba  Maubice  Pbice. 


1  The  Senate  ihall  consist  of  the  President  and  all  professors  of  full  rank  In  the 
University.— The  Statutes,  Art.  III.  sec  1. 
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Mtba  Rbtnolds. 

RoLLiN  D.  Sausbitbt. 

Waiasb  Sabgbnt. 

Fbbdinand  Scssbyill. 

Mabtin  SOHthXB. 

Paitl  Shobbt. 

Hbbbbbt  £ix0Wobth  Slaugbt. 

AiaiOlf  WOODBUBT  SliALL. 

Gxbald  Bibnbt  Smith. 
John  Msblin  Powib  Smith. 
Thbodobs  Gbbald  SOABB8. 
Amob  Alonio  Staqq. 
JuiJUB  SnBQunL 


Mabiow  Talbot. 
Frank  Biqblow  Tabbbll. 
Bbnjamin  Tbbbt. 
William  Ibaao  Thomas. 
Jambs  Wbstt  all  Thompson. 
Albbbt  tTa^ir"^  Tolman. 
Jambs  Hatdbn  Tufts. 
Habrt  Gibbon  Wblls. 
Ebnsst  Julius  Wilcstnski. 
Hbbbbbt  Lockwood  WiLunrr. 
Samubl  Wbndbll  WnUBTON. 
Francis  Asburt  Wood. 


THE  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD 


Thb  Prbsidbnt,  Chainnan 


Pbovbssob 


-,  Ghi4>Iam. 


Pbofbssob  Jambs  Rowland  Angbll^  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Litera- 
ture, andSdence. 

Pbotbssor  Otis  Wiluam  Caldwbll,  Dean  of  Univenity  Ck>llege. 

Pboibssorial  Lbctubbb  John  Milton  Dodson,  Dean  of  Medieal  Students. 

Pbovbssor  Jambs  Pabxbb  Hall^  Dean  of  the  Law  School 

Pbovbssob  Robbbt  Mobss  Lovbtt,  Dean  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Litera- 
ture. 

Pbofbssor  Lbon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Administration. 

Provbssor  Shailbr  Mathbws,  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 

Proibssor  Samubl  Chbstbb  Pabkbb,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 

Proibssob  Rolun  D.  Sausburt,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of 
Science. 

Provbssor  Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature. 

Provbssob  Mabion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women. 

Provbssor  Ernbst  DbWitt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries. 

Provbssob  Nathanibl  Butlbb,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary 
Schools. 

Provbssor  Thomas  Chrowdbr  Chambbbun,  Director  of  the  Museums. 

Provbssob  Charlbs  Hubbabd  Judd,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Provbssob  Jxtuus  Stibqliti.  Director  of  the  University  Laboratories. 

Associatb  Provbssor  Hbnrt  Gordon  Galb,  Dean  of  Science  in  the  Colleges. 

AssociATB  Provbssor  David  Allan  Robkbtson,  Secretary  to  the  PKsident. 

Walibb  a.  Patnb,  University  Recorder  and  Examiner. 

Hbrvbt  Fostbb  Mallort,  Secretary  of  the  Correspondence-Study  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  Extension. 
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THE  FACULTIES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  Facultiefl  of  the  University  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Faculty  of  the  Ck>llege8  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

2.  The  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Sdiool  of  Arts  and  Literature  and  of 
the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science. 

3.  The  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School. 

4.  The  Faculty  of  the  Law  School. 

5.  The  Faculty  of  the  Ck>llege  of  Education. 


THE  COLLEGE  BOARDS 

THE  BOARD  OF  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
Thb  Pbbsidbnt,  Chairman 

The  Recorder,  ex  officio, 

Dban  Jamxs  Rowland  Angbll,  ex  officio, 

Dban  Terct  Holmbb  Botmton,  ex  cfficio. 

Dban  Hxnbt  Gobdon  Galb,  ex  officio, 

Dban  Jambs  Wbbbb  Linn,  ex  officio. 

Dban  Robbbt  Mobss  Lovbtt,  ex  officio. 

Dban  Lbon  Cabboll  Mabshall,  ex  officio. 

Dban  Frank  Justus  Millbb,  ex  officio, 

Dban  Marion  Talbot,  ex  officio. 

Dban  Euzabbth  Wallagb,  ex  officio. 

Assistant  Dban  Sophonisba  Prbston  Bbbckinridgb,  ex  officio. 

ExAiONBR  Waltbr  A.  Patnb,  ex  officio. 

Profbssor  Robbbt  Johnson  Bonnbr. 

PRorsssoR  RoBBRT  Andrbws  Milukan. 

Proibssor  Hbrbbrt  Ellsworth  Slauqht. 

AssociATB  PRorsssoR  Charles  Hbnrt  Bbbson. 

AssociATB  Provbssor  Jambs  Alfred  Field. 

AssociATB  Professor  Edith  Foster  Flint. 

Associate  Professor  Charles  Riborg  Mann. 

AssociATB  Professor  Horatio  Hackbtt  Newman. 

Associate  Professor  David  Allan  Robertson. 

Assistant  Professor  Algernon  Coleman. 

Assistant  Professor  Gertrudb  Dudley. 

Assistant  Professor  Charles  Gobttbch. 

Assistant  Professor  Chester  Nathan  Gould. 

Assistant  Professor  Hans  Ernst  Gronow. 

Assistant  Professor  Wiluam  Draper  HarkinIb. 

Assistant  Professor  William  Duncan  MacMillan. 

Dr.  Andrew  Edward  Harvet. 

Mr.  Frederick  Dennison  Bramhall. 

Mr.  Fred  Merrifield. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

Thb  P&B8IDBNT,  Chairman 

The  Recorder,  ex  officio. 

Dban  Jambs  Rowland  Angbll,  ex  officio, 

Dban  John  Mwros  Dodson,  ex  officio. 

Dban  Henbt  Gordon  Galb,  ex  officio. 

Dban  Jambs  Pabkbr  Hatj.,  ex  officio. 

Dban  Robbbt  Mobss  Lovbtt,  ex  officio. 

Dban  Lbon  Cabboll  Mabshall,  ex  officio. 

Dban  Shahbb  Mathbws,  ex  officio. 

Dban  Samubl  Chbstbb  Pabkbb,  ex  officio. 

Dban  Mabion  Talbot,  ex  officio. 

DiBBcroB  Chablbs  Hubbabd  Judd,  ex  officio. 

EzAMiNBB  Walfbb  A.  Patnb,  ex  officio. 

PBonssoB  Ons  William  Caldwbll. 

Pbofbssob  Hbnbt  Chandlbb  Cowlbs. 

PBonssoB  Stabb  Willabd  Cuttinq. 

Pbofbssob  Frank  Rattbat  Lilub. 

Pbofbssob  Andbbw  Cxtnninqham  McLaughlin. 

PBoncssoB  FoBBST  Rat  Moui/ton. 

PsoncssoB  William  Albbbt  Nftsb. 

Pboibssob  Rolun  Dban  Salisbttbt. 

Pbofbssob  Frank  Biqblow  Tabbbll. 

Pbofbssob  Albbbt  Habbis  Tolman. 

Pbofbssob  Jambs  Hatdbn  Tufts. 

AssociATB  Pbofbssob  Chablbs  Hbnbt  Bbbson. 

AssociATB  Pbofbssob  Anton  Julius  Cablson. 

AssodATB  Pbofbssob  Basil  Colbman  Htatt  Habvbt. 

AssociATB  Pbofbssob  Jacob  William  Albbbt  Young. 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Scott  Euas  William  Bbdfobd. 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Hermann  Ibving  Schlbsingbb. 

THE  BOARD  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Thb  Prbsidknt,  Chairman 

The  Recorder,  ex  officio. 
Dban  Jambs  Rowland  Angbll,  ex  officio. 
Dban  Lbon  Cabboll  Mabshall,  ex  officio. 
Pbofbssob  Ebnbst  DbWitt  Burton. 
Pbofbssob  Ebnst  Fbbund. 
Pbofbssob  Jambb  Laubbncb  Laughlin. 
Pbofbssob  Andbbw  Cunningham  McLaughlin. 
Pbofbssob  Rolun  D.  Salisbuby. 
Pbofbssob  Albion  Woodbubt  Small. 
Pbofbssob  Jambb  Hatdbn  Tufts. 
Mb.  Fbbd  Mbbbifibu). 
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THE  BOARD  OF  ADMISSIONS 
Thb  Pbisidbnt,  Chairman 
Dean  Jambb  Rowland  Angbll,  ex  officio.  ^ 

Dean  Otib  William  Caldwell,  ex  officio. 
Dean  Hbnbt  Gobdon  Gale,  ex  officio. 
Dean  Robert  Mobbb  Lovbtt,  ex  officio. 
Dean  Leon  Cabboll  Mabshall^  ex  officio. 
Dean  Samuel  Chesteb  Pabkbb,  ex  officio. 
DnuBCTOB  Nathaniel  Butleb,  ex  officio. 
Rboobdeb  and  Examinee  Walfeb  A.  Patne,  ex  officio. 
Dibectob  Charles  Hubbabd  Judd. 
Pbofessob  Frank  Justus  Miller. 
Professor  Herbert  Ellsworth  Slauqht. 
Associate  Professor  Charles  Riborq  Mann. 
Associate  Professor  Conters  Read. 
Assistant  Professor  Charles  Gobttsch. 

THE  BOARD  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  AND  ATHLETICS 

The  President,  Chairman 
The  Recorder,  ex  officio. 
Dean  Jambb  Rowland  Angell,  ex  officio. 
Dean  Robebt  Mobss  Lovett,  ex  officio. 
Dean  Leon  Cabboll  Mabshall,  ex  officio. 
Dibectob  Amos  Alonzo  Stago,  ex  officio. 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Sophonisba  Pbeston  Bbeckinbidqe,  ex  officio. 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Gebtbude  Dudley,  ex  officio. 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Dudley  Billinqs  Reed,  ex  officio. 
Db.  Josephine  Estabbook  Young,  ex  officio. 
Mb.  William  Fbancb  Andebson,  Representatiye  of  the  Chicago  Alumni  Club, 

ex  officio. 
Mb.  Tbeyob  Abnbtt,  Auditor,  ex  officio. 
Professor  Carl  Darling  Buck. 
Professor  Jambs  Parker  Hall. 
Professor  Frank  Justus  Miller. 
Professor  Samuel  Chester  Parker. 
Professor  Albion  Woodbttby  Small. 
Associate  Professor  Henry  Gordon  Gale. 
Assoclatb  Professor  Conyers  Read. 
Associate  Professor  Chester  Whitney  Wright. 
Dr.  William  Jambs  Monilaw. 
Mr.  Fred  Merrifield. 

THE  BOARD  OF  STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS,  PUBLICATIONS, 
AND  EXmBITIONS 

The  President,  Chairman 
The  Recorder,  ex  officio. 
Dean  Jambs  Rowland  Angell,  ex  officio. 
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Dban  Robbbt  M0B88  LovxTT,  ex  officio, 

Dban  Lbon  Cabboli.  Mabbhalt*,  ex  officio, 

Dban  Mabion  Talbot,  ex  officio, 

PaorassoB  Robbbt  Amdbbwb  MhiLikan,  ex  officio, 

AasoGiATB  Pbofbssob  Dayid  Allan  Robbbtson,  ex  officio. 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Bbbtbam  Gbiffith  Nblson,  ex  officio. 

Mb.  Tbbyob  Abnbtt,  ex  officio, 

Mb.  Robbbt  Watbbman  Stbvbnb,  ex  officio, 

Pboibbsob  Thbodobb  Gbbald  Soabbs. 

AssodATB  Pbofbssob  Pbbct  Holhes  Botnton. 

AssodATB  Pboibssob  Jambs  Alisbd  Fibld. 

Associatb  Pbofbssob  Jambs  Wbbbb  Linn. 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Gbbtbudb  Dudlbt. 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Chbstbb  Nathan  Gould. 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Gbbtbudb  Van  Hobsbn. 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Cubtib  Howb  Walkbb. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  BOARDS 

THE  BOARD  OF  MEDICAL  AFFAIRS 
Thb  Pbbsidbnt,  Chairman 


The  Recorder,  ex  officio, 
Dban  Jambs  Rowland  Anobll,  ex  officio, 
Dban  John  Mh/ton  Dodson,  ex  officio. 
Dban  Hbnbt  Gobdon  Galb,  ex  officio, 
Dban  Robbbt  Mobss  Lovbtt»  ex  officio, 
Dban  Lbon  Cabboll  Marshall,  ex  officio. 
Dban  Mabion  Talbot,  ex  officio, 
Dban  Habbt  Gidbon  Wblls,  ex  officio, 
Pbofbssob  Robbbt  Russbll  Benblbt. 
Pbofbssob  Fbank  Billings. 
Pbofbssob  Nathanibl  Butler. 
Pbofbssob  John  Mbblb  Coultbb. 
Pbofbssob  Ludyiq  Hbktobn. 
Pbofbssob  Chablbs  Judson  Hbrrick. 
Pbofbssob  Edwin  Oakbs  Jobdan. 
Pbofbssob  Fbank  Rattbat  Lillib. 
Pbofbssob  Hebbbbt  Nbwbt  McCot. 
Pbofbssob  Albbbt  Pbbscott  Mathbws. 
Pbofbssob  Albbbt  Abbaham  Michblson. 
Pbofbssob  Robbbt  Andrews  Millikan. 
Pbofbssob  Jxtlius  Stibglitz. 
Pbofbssob  Samuel  Wbndell  Williston. 
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Profbssobial  Lbctubbb  Abthub  Dban  Bsyan. 
Pbofessobial  Lbctubbb  Wai/tbb  Stanuct  Hainbs. 
Profbssobial  Lbctubbb  Ephbaim  Flbtchbb  Inqalb. 
Pbofbssobial  Lbctubbb  John  Clabbncb  Wbbstbb. 
Associatb  Pbofbssob  Anton  Julius  Cablson. 
AasociATB  Pbofbssob  Chablbs  Manning  Child. 
Associatb  Pbofbssob  Basil  Ck>LBiiAN  Htatt  Habybt. 
Associatb  Pbofbssob  Hobatio  Hacxbtt  Nbwman. 
Associatb  Pbofbssob  William  Lawbbncb  Towbb. 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Gbobgb  William  Babtblmbi. 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Fbank  Chbistian  Bbcht. 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Nobman  MacLbod  Habbis. 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Fbbd  Conbad  Koch. 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Pbbston  Ktbb. 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  David  Judson  Linqlb. 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Abno  Bbnbdict  Luckhabdt. 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Robbbt  Rbtzbb. 
Db.  Josbphinb  Estabbook  Yoxtnq. 
Db.  Edwabd  Vail  Lapham  Bbown. 
Db.  Paul  Gustay  Hbinbmann. 
Db.  Edwin  Fbbdbbick  Hibsch. 
Db.  Chablbs  Hbnbt  Swift. 
Db.  Shibo  Tashibo. 
Mb.  Habold  S.  Adams. 
Mb.  Elbbbt  Clabk. 
Mb.  Mobbis  Millbb  Wbll3. 


THE  BOARD  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

Thb  Pbbsidbnt,  Chairman 

The  Recorder,  ex  officio. 

Sbcbbtabt  Hbbybt  Fostbb  Mallobt,  €»  officio, 

Sbcbbtabt  Gbobgia  Louibb  Chambbblin,  ex  officio. 

Pbofbssob  Ebnbst  DbWitt  Bxtbton,  ex  officio. 

Pbofbssob  John  Mbblb  Coui/tbb,  ex  officio. 

Pbofbssob  Chablbs  Hubbabd  Judd,  ex  officio. 

Associatb  Pbofbssob  Gbobgb  Cabtbb  Howland,  ex  officio. 

Pbofbssob  Nathanibl  Butlbb. 

Pbofbssob  Addison  Wbbstbb  Moobb. 

Pbofbssob  Fobbst  Rat  Moui/ton. 

Pbofbssob  Gbbald  Bibnby  Smith. 

Pbofbssob  Thbodobb  Gbbald  Soabbs. 

Associatb  Pbofbssob  Pbbcy  Holmbs  Botnton. 

Associatb  Pbofbssob  John  Paul  Goodb. 

Associatb  Pbofbssob  Robbbt  Fbanklin  Hoxib. 

Associatb  Pbofbssob  Fbancis  Watland  Shbpabdson. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  LABORATORIES  AND  MUSEUMS 
Thb  Pbbsidbnt^  Ghairman 

The  Recorder,  ex  oSUio. 

P&OFB880B  Thomab  Chbowdbb  Chambbrun,  ex  oSuio, 

Pbotbsbob  Julius  Stubquts,  ex  officio, 

PaonssoB  Jambs  Rowland  Anqbll,  ex  ojfuio, 

Pbofbssob  Robbbt  Russbll  Bbnslbt,  ex  Oj0!aa. 

Pbofbssob  Jambs  BIbnbt  Bbbabtbd,  ex  oSfuio, 

Pbofbssob  John  Mbblb  Ck>ui/rBB,  ex  ojfUio, 

PaonssoB  Edwin  Bbant  Fbost,  ex  oSuio. 

Pbofbssob  Edoab  Johnson  Goodspbbd,  ex  oj0icu>. 

Pbofbssob  Ludyio  Hbktobn,  ex  ojluio, 

Pbofbssob  Fbank  Rattbat  Lillib,  ex  oHuio, 

Pbofbssob  Albbbt  Abbaham  Michbuk>n,  ex  ojfldo, 

Pbofbssob  Rollin  D.  Salisbttbt,  ex  oj0icu>. 

Pbofbssob  Samubl  Wbndbll  Whubton,  ex  ojfuio, 

Assoclatb  Pbofbbsob  Fbbdbbick  Stabb,  ex  oSuio. 

AssodATB  PBorassoB  Stuabt  Wbllbb,  ex  oSvAo, 

ABSVBTim  Pbofbssob  Hbbmann  Ibyino  Schlbsinobb,  ex  officio, 

Assoclatb  Cubatob  William  F.  E.  Gublet,  ex  officio, 

DiBBcioB  Nbwman  Millbb,  ex  officio. 

Pbofbssob  Ebnbst  DbWitt  Bxtbton. 

Pbofbssob  Edwin  Oaxbs  Jobdan. 

Pbofbssob  Robbbt  Andbbws  Milukan. 

Pbofbssob  Mabtin  SchOtsb. 

Pbofbssob  Fbank  Bigblow  Tabbbll. 

AssodATB  Pbofbssob  Fbancis  Watland  Shbpabdson. 

AssodATB  Pbofbssob  Chbstbb  Whitnbt  Wbight. 


THE  BOARD  OF  LIBRARIES 
Thb  Pbbsidbnt,  Ghairman 

The  Recorder,  ex  officio, 

DnuBcroB  Ebnbst  DbWitt  BuBTON,exoj0icu>. 

Assoclatb  Dibbctob  Jambs  Chbestl^ln  Mbinich  "HAHBOif,  ex  officio. 

Pbofbssob  Jambs  Rowland  Anqbll,  ex  officio. 

Pbofbssob  Robbbt  Russbll  Bbnslbt,  ex  officio. 

Pbofbssob  Thomas  Chbowdbb  Ch  ambbbltn,  ex  officio, 

Pbofbssob  John  Mbblb  Ck>ui/rBB,  ex  officio, 

Pbofbssob  Jambs  Pabkbb  Hall,  ex  officio. 

Pbofbssob  Chablbs  Hubbabd  Judd,  ex  officio, 

Pbofbssob  Gobdon  Jbnnings  Laino,  ex  officio. 

Pbofbssob  John  Matthbws  Manlt,  ex  officio. 

Pbofbbsob  Lbon  Cabboll  Marshall,  ex  officio. 
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Pbofbssob  Shailbb  Mathbws,  ex  officio. 

Provbssob  Elmbb  Tbxtesdbll  Mbbbill,  ex  officio. 

Professob  Euakim  Hastings  Moobb,  ex  officio. 

Pbofbssob  Underbill  Moore,  ex  officio. 

Pbofbssob  Henbt  Washington  Prbsoott,  ex  officio. 

Pbofbssob  Iba  Maxtbicb  Price,  ex  officio. 

Pbofbssob  Rollin  D.  Sausbubt,  ex  officio. 

Pbofbssob  Albion  Woodbuby  Small,  ex  officio. 

Pbofbssob  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg,  ex  officio. 

Professob  William  Isaac  Thomas,  ex  officio. 

Associate  Pbofbssob  Solomon  Henbt  Clabk,  ex  officio. 

Associate  Professor  Henrt  Gordon  Gale,  ex  officio. 

Associate  Professor  Rollo  L.  Ltman,  ex  officio. 

Associate  Professor  Charles  Riborg  Mann,  ex  officio. 

Assistant  Professor  Hermann  Irving  Schlesinger,  ex  officio. 

Director  Newman  Miller,  ex  officio. 

Mr.  Robert  Waterman  Stevens,  ex  officio. 

Professor  Starr  Willard  Cutting. 

Professor  Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin. 

Professor  Addison  Websteb  Moobb. 

Pbofbssob  Geobge  William  Mtebs. 

Pbofbssob  William  Albebt  Nitze. 

Pbofbssob  Fbank  Bigblow  Tabbell. 

Associate  Pbofbssob  Edith  Fosteb  Flint. 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Fbank  Nugent  Fbeeman. 


THE  BOARD  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
Thb  Pbesident,  Chairman 

The  Recorder,  ex  officio. 
DiBBcroR  Newman  Milleb,  ex  officio. 
Dean  James  Rowland  Angell,  ex  officio. 
Pbofbssob  Ebnest  DbWitt  Bxtbton,  ex  officio. 
Pbofbssob  Thobcas  Chbowdbb  Chambeblin,  ex  officio. 
Pbofbssob  John  Meble  Coulteb,  ex  officio. 
Pbofbssob  Chables  Hubbabd  Judd,  ex  officio. 
Pbofbssob  Gobdon  Jennings  Laing,  ex  officio. 
Pbofbssob  John  Matthews  Manlt,  ex  officio. 
Pbofbssob  Shaileb  Mathews,  ex  officio. 
Professor  Ira  Maurice  Price,  ex  officio. 
Professor  Paul  Shoret,  ex  officio. 
Professor  Albion  Woodbury  Small,  ex  officio. 
Associate  Professor  James  Alfred  Field,  ex  officio. 
Associate  Professor  Henry  Gordon  Gale,  ex  officio. 
Associate  Professor  Rollo  L.  Lyman,  ex  officio. 
Professor  William  Edward  Dodd. 
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Pbofkssob  Ernst  Fbbund. 
Pbofbssob  Frank  Rattbat  Lilub. 
Pbofbssob  Andrew  Cunninoham  McLaughlin. 
Pbofbssob  Kt.taktm  Hastings  Moobb. 
Pbofbssob  William  Albbbt  Nitsb. 
Pbofbssob  Jambs  Hatdbn  Tufts. 


THE  BOARD  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION 
Thb  Pbbsidbnt,  Chairman 
B|  €X  officio 


The  Recorder. 

The  Chaplain. 

The  President  and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Christian  Union. 

The  President  of  the  UniYersity  Settlement  Board. 

The  President,  Secretary,  and  President  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Young 

Men's  Christian  Association. 
The  President,  Secretary,  and  President  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Young 

Women's  Christian  League. 
The  President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew. 
The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Band. 
The  Director  of  the  University  Choir. 
The  Dean  of  Women. 

mbmbbbs  bt  appointmbnt 

Pbofbssob  John  Mbblb  CovursB, 

Pbofbssob  Elmbb  Tbubsdbll  Mbbbill. 

AssodATB  Pbofbssob  Jambs  Alfbbd  Fibld. 

AssoGiATB  Pbofbssob  Contbbs  Rbad. 

AssodATB  Pbofbssob  David  Allan  Robbbtbon. 

AssocL^TB  Pbofbssob  Chbstbb  Whitnbt  Wbight. 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Jambs  Root  Hulbbbt. 

Mb.  Fbbd  Mbbrifibld. 

Mb.  Max  F.  Cobnwbll. 

Mb.  Paul  Dbs  Jabdien. 

Habbt  W.  Johnson. 

Miss  H.  Louisb  Mick. 

Miss  Evangbunb  Stenhoubb. 

Mb.  Henby  F.  Tennbt. 

Miss  Ibene  Tufts. 

Mb.  William  H.  Wbiseb. 


Mb.  Mabtin  Hats  Bickham,  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. 
Miss  Helen  Johnston,  Secretary  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  League. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Thb  Pbisidbnt,  Chairman 

The  Recorder,  ex  officio, 
DiRBCTOB  Charles  Hubbabd  Judd,  ex  officio, 
Profsssob  Herbert  Ellsworth  Slaught,  ex  officio, 
Provbssor  Nathaniel  Butler. 
Professor  Otis  William  Caldwell. 
Professor  Wiluam  Darnall  MacCumtock. 
Professor  Andrew  Cxtnningham  McLaughlin. 
Professor  Frank  Justus  Miller. 
Professor  Robert  Andrews  Millikan. 
Professor  Juuus  Stibglitz. 

With  the  co-operation  of  repreeentatiyeB  from  the  Departments  chiefly 
concerned. 

THE  BOARD  OF  STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 
The  President,  Chairman 

The  Recorder,  ex  officio. 

The  Secretary  to  the  President,  ex  officio. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  League,  ex  officio. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  ex  officio. 

The  Manager  of  the  Employment  Bureau,  ex  officio. 

Associate  Professor  Eluot  Rowland  Downing. 

Assistant  Professor  Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridgb. 

Miss  Cora  C.  Colburn. 

Mr.  Clyde  M.  Douglas. 

Mr.  John  F.  Moulds. 
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THE  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  OP  ARTS, 
LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harbt  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  Wll. 

'Ebnestt  DeWftt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  Harper 
Memorial  Library,  Room  M27. 

tCHARLES  Richmond  Henderson,  University  Chaplain,  Harper  Memorial 
library,  Room  M16. 

John  Frter  Moxtlds,  Cashier,  The  Press  Building. 

Walter  A.  Payne,  University  Recorder  and  University  Examiner,  Cobb  Lecture 
Hall,  Room  5A. 

David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  W13.  

Jambs  Rowland  Anobll,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 

Hbnrt  Gordon  Gale,  Dean  of  Science  in  the  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
Room7A. 

Robert  Morss  Lovetf,  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  HaU, 
Room9A. 

Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Commerce  and  Administration,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  lOA. 

RoLLiN  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science,  Cobb 
Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 

Albion  Woodbttry  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  2A4. 

Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  14A. 

Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  James  Weber  Linn,  Ellis  Hail;  Frank  Justus 
Miller,  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Lexington  Hall:  Deans  in  the  Junior 
Colleges. 

SoPHONiSBA  Preston  Breckinridqb,  Assifijjtant  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lec- 
ture Hall,  Room  14A.  

Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools,  Cobb 
Lecture  Hall,  Room  16A. 


t  Deceaied. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  organusation  of  the  Univernty  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment, — ^The  faculty  (exclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four;  the  libraries  contain  431,362  volumes  and  200,000 
pamphlets  (estimated).  The  University  owns  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
in  Chicago  and  has  forty  buildings. 

Locatian  of  the  UnwersUy, — ^The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  Univereity  year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October,  Novem- 
ber, December);  the  Winter  (January,  February,  March);  the  Spring  (April, 
May,  to  the  middle  of  June);  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June,  July, 
August).  For  the  year  1915-16  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four 
quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  21, 1915;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  1, 1915; 
Winter  Quarter,  January  3,  1916;  Spring  Quarter,  April  3,  1916.  Students  are 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hoiu^  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  nmnber  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — ^The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  and 
of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity  School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of 
Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Law  and  of  Bachelor  of  Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  of  Philosophy  in  Education,  and  of  Science  in 
Education;  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

FellowshipSf  scholarships,  student  service,  etc, — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  emplo3rment. 

The  Board  of  EeccmmendaHons. — ^Tho  University  maintains  a  bureau  for 
the  recommendation  to  teaching  positions  of  such  students  as  have  been  in  resi- 
dence three  or  more  quarters.  During  last  season  over  six  hundred  persons 
received  appointments  through  the  services  of  this  bureau.  This  service  is 
rendered  by  the  University  without  charge  and  is  extended  both  to  those  seeking 
initial  positions  and  to  those  already  located  who  are  worthy  of  promotion  to 
better  places. 
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ROUTINE  OF  ENTRANCE 

A.      CBBDBNTIAL8 

Application  should  be  addressed  to  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI. 
When  presenting  himself  for  admission  to  the  University,  the  student  should 
bring  his  card  of  admission  credits,  if  he  is  beginning  a  Junior  College  course; 
his  leUer  of  dismissal  and  an  official  statement  oonoeming  his  previous  work,  if 
he  is  entering  with  advanced  standing  from  another  institution  (see  p.  107);  his 
diploma  or  other  official  evidence  of  graduation  if  he  is  entering  the  Graduate 
Sdiools. 

Undergraduates  present  their  credentials  at  the  office  of  the  University 
Examiner;  graduate  students  report  at  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate 
Schools.  Detailed  directions  will  be  furnished  as  to  the  mode  of  registering  for 
courses  of  instruction  desired. 

B.     MATBICULATION  AMD  BBOISTBATION 

I.  Time  of  registration, — 1.  Students  in  residence  will  register  for  the  follow- 
ing quarter  on  the  days  announced  on  the  bulletin  boards  and  in  the  Weekly 
Calendar.  2.  Students  (except  Freshmen)  entering  the  University  for  the  first 
time,  or  resuming  work  after  absence  for  a  quarter,  will  register  on  the  first  day 
of  the  quarter.  3.  In  the  Autumn  Quarter,  Freshmen  should  attend  the  meeting 
of  Altering  students,  Thursday,  September  30, 1915,  at  9:30  a.m. 

n.  Order  of  procedure  for  new  students, — New  undergraduate  students  will: 
1.  In  case  they  come  from  a  secondary  school  or  another  college,  present  creden- 
tials to  the  Examiner  and  secure  a  Course  Book  (certificate  of  admission).  This 
should  be  done  by  correspondence.  New  students  should  send  their  credentials  to 
the  Examiner  at  least  two  weeks  before  they  come  to  register.  2.  Present  health 
certificates  duly  signed  by  a  regular  physician,  certifying  to  normal  health,  recent 
vaccination,  etc.  3.  Matriculate  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  or 
CoUege  to  which  admission  is  desired.  Matriculation  is  granted  on  presentation 
of  the  proper  certificate  of  admission  entitling  the  student  to  enter  the  Uni- 
vendty.  As  evidence  of  membership  the  student  is  given  a  matriculatian  card. 
This  card  should  be  retained  under  all  oircimistanoes,  as  it  must  be  shown 
wh^iever  membership  in  the  University  is  to  be  demonstrated.  4.  Register, 
in  the  same  office,  for  the  courses  of  study  desired  for  the  ftnmiing  quarter. 
For  this  purpose  the  student  will  be  given  a  registration  card  for  the  quarter,  on 
which,  after  consultation  with  the  Dean,  the  courses  desired  will  be  entered. 
5.  Pay  the  University  fees  for  the  ensuing  quarter.  In  order  to  do  this  the 
student  will  present  the  matriculation  card  and  the  proper  registration  card  at  the 
office  of  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1.  On  payment  of  the  fees  the 
Cashier  will  stamp  the  matriculation  card  and  return  it  to  the  student,  together 
with  a  receipt  for  tuition  fees  and  for  laboratory  fees  (if  any).  Tuition  and  other 
fees  may  conveniently  be  paid  by  check  to  the  order  of  The  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  necessary  registration  cards  accompany  the  check.  Details  as  to 
fees  will  be  found  below.  The  names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to  instructors 
as  entitled  to  attend  classes  only  after  the  fees  hone  been  paid,  as  above  specified. 

Graduate  students  follow  Uie  above  procedure,  but  report  to  the  Deans  of 
the  Graduate  Schools  instead  of  to  the  Examiner. 
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III.  Changes  in  registration. — ^After  the  first  day  of  the  quarter  change  of 
registration  is  permitted  only  (1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  (2)  on  payment 
of  a  fee  of  one  doUar  for  each  instance  of  change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated 
by  the  University,  no  fee  is  required. 

IV.  Required  physical  cuUure, — Junior  College  students  are  required  to  take 
continuous  work  in  Physical  Culture,  and  will  register  each  quarter  for  a  course 
in  that  Department.  Senior  College  students  take  courses  in  Phjrsical  Culture 
during  at  least  four  quarters,  and  will  in  no  case  omit  to  register  for  a  course  in 
that  Department  except  after  securing  the  written  approval  of  the  Director  of 
Physical  Culture  and  presenting  the  same  to  the  Dean  at  the  time  of  registration. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee, — ^The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

B.  Tuition  fee, — 1.  The  tuition  fee  is  $40.00  per  quarter  for  regular  work 
(three  majors  or  their  equivalent);  there  is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only 
two  majors.  2.  A  reduction  is  made  in  case  of  students  taking  only  one  major 
or  eqtdvalent,  one-half  the  full  tuition  fee  being  charged.  3.  AU  tuition  and 
laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  quarter ,  and  are  payable  with- 
out extra  fee  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter,  AUfees  are  payable  to  the 
Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc, — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of 
the  quarter  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  all  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $5 .  00  a  major.  Ten  dollars  ($10 .  00)  is  the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory 
work  in  any  one  department  (M.  and  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion). 
In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  Chemistry  wHl  procure  a 
coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5.00  worth  of  laboratory  material.  Students 
doing  laboratory  work  in  the  Departments  of  Zodlogy,  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  are  required  to  purchase  a 
laboratory  supply  ticket  at  the  office  of  the  Cashier,  and  file  the  same  at  the 
laboratory  supply  store,  Room  10,  Botany  Building. 

E.  A  smaU  material  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Pob'tical  Economy. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee, — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gjrmnasium  a  fee  of  $1 .00  a  quarter  is  charged.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee, — ^The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10 .  00. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15 .  00.  In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two  years'  course  the 
charge  is  $5.00. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

▲.      XTMIVliBSITT  DOBMITOBIB8 

There  are  ten  dormitories  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are 
reserved  for  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  five  are  for  women.  A  Univer- 
sity House  is  organised  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by  the 
members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the  University 
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by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  determined 
by  electioii,  and  each  House  is  self-goveming  under  the  general  control  of  the 
Uniyerdty. 

The  ooet  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $25.00  to  $75.00  per  quarter  of 
twelve  weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  haU  for  women  has 
a^Mffate  dining-hall  and  parlors.  The  ooet  of  table-board  in  these  halls  is  $4.50 
per  week,  with  a  minimum  of  fifty  dollars  for  any  quarter,  all  payable  in 
advance  at  the  opening  of  the  quarter. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Cashier.  For  further 
details  see  special  circulars  as  to  rooms  and  board,  which  will  be  sent  on 
application. 

B.      ACCOMliODATIONB  0X7TSIDB  THB  UNIVaBSITT 

The  University,  through  the  Hous^  Bureau,  renders  personal  assistance 
to  students  who  have  not  secured  rooms  in  the  residence  Halls.  Upon  arrival 
at  the  University,  students  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Housing  Bureau,  Room  1, 
Press  Building,  for  a  list  of  inspected  and  approved  rooms  and  boarding- 
houses. 

Incoming  students  are  especially  cautioned  against  strangers  who  ap- 
proach them  at  the  depot  or  on  the  streets  and  offer  their  services  in  securing 
rooms. 

Renting  by  mail  is  not  satisfactory.  There  are  always  more  rooms  on  the 
list  than  wUl  be  occupied,  and  consequently  there  is  always  a  choice. 

Students  Uving  outside  the  Halls  are  not  permitted  to  room  in  any  building 
in  which  a  family  does  not  reside. 

Women  students  are  not  permitted  to  live  where  there  is  no  reception  room 
for  their  use. 

To  accommodate  married  students  and  those  wishing  to  keep  house,  the 
University  has  provided  a  building  of  small  unfurnished  flats  of  2,  3,  4,  and  5 
rooms.  Information  concerning  these  can  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

C.     GBNSSAL  SXPSMBBB 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  for  thirty* 
six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the  University,  residing  within  the  Quadrangles: 


Lowest  . 

Average 

Liberal 

Tuttloii 

$120.00 

60.00 

136.00 

15.00 

10.00 

$120.00 

105.00 

162.00 

25.00 

20.00 

$120.00 

Bent  and  care  of  room 

225.00 

Boaitl 

225.00 

liMmdiT 

85.00 

Textt}o6ka  and  ftatloDftry 

50.00 

Total 

$340.00 

$432.00 

$655.00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  bebw 
the  lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so.  By  application  to  the  Housing  Bureau, 
rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished,  heated,  lighted,  and  cared  for,  may  be 
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obtained  at  from  $2 .  00  a  week  upward.  This  rate  is  obtainable,  as  a  rule,  when 
two  or  more  students  room  together.  Room  and  board  in  private  houses  are 
offered  from  $6.00  per  week  upward.  The  University  Commons,  Hutchinson 
Hall,  offers  to  students  meals  d  la  carte,  Lexington  Commons  for  women  offers 
meals  d  la  carte  during  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  During  tiie 
Sununer  Quarter  the  University  Commons  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  OTHER  AID 

A.      HONOR  8CH0LABSHIP8 

To  entering  students, — ^To  a  limited  number  of  students  of  high  rank  from 
co-operating  high  schools  an  honor  scholarship  ($120  in  tuition  fees)  is  granted 
each  year.  Holders  of  honor  scholarships  are  not  required  to  render  service  to 
the  University.  These  scholarships  may  be  revoked  at  the  end  of  any  quarter 
if  the  holder's  work  is  not  maintained  at  a  satisfactory  grade. 

To  the  winner  of  a  competitive  examination  to  be  held  at  the  University 
Friday,  April  14, 1916,  in  each  of  the  following  subjects  (the  .University  reserves 
the  right  to  withdraw  any  examination  if  fewer  than  fifteen  candidates  present 
themselves):  English,  Mathematics,  Latin,  German,  French,  Ph3rsic8,  Chemistry, 
Botany,  American  History,  and  Public  Speaking,  a  prize  scholarship  ($120  in 
tuition  fees)  will  be  issued  for  the  next  academic  year. 

Second-Year  Honor  Schotarskipe, — To  twenty  Jimior  College  students  who 
have  shown  exceptional  ability  in  the  work  of  the  first  year,  honor  scholarships, 
one  of  which  is  called  *'The  Lillian  Gertrude  Selz  Scholarship"  and  grants  full 
annual  tuition  fees  +  $80  in  cash  to  the  yoimg  woman  who  completes  the  first  year 
with  highest  standing,  are  granted  for  the  second  year  (three  quarters)  for  the 
undergraduate  course. 

Senior  College  Honor  Scholarshipe, — ^To  twelve  Senior  College  students 
nominated  by  the  departments  for  excellent  work  in  the  Junior  College  courses 
honor  scholarships  are  granted  to  cover  the  tuition  fees  of  the  third  year. 

Graduate  Honor  Scholarshipe. — ^Twenty  scholarships  are  assigned  to  students 
who  have  completed  with  honor  the  work  of  the  Senior  College.  Each  department 
of  the  University,  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships,  has  the 
privilege  of  naming  a  student  who  is  for  that  year  the  honor  student  of  the  Senior 
Colleges  in  that  department,  and  to  this  student  there  is  given  a  graduate  scholar- 
ship yielding  in  each  case  a  sum  equal  to  the  University  fees  for  three  quarters, 
provided  the  student  continues  his  studies  in  the  Graduate  Schools.  The  assign- 
ments are  made  in  the  Spring  Quarter,  and  in  no  case  does  a  scholarship  continue 
beyond  the  end  of  the  Spring  Quarter  next  following  the  date  of  assignment. 

A  limited  niunber  of  graduate  scholarships  yielding  a  part  or  all  of  tuition  fees 
for  three  quarters  are  available  for  graduate  students  of  attainment  and  promise. 
Holders  of  these  scholarships  are  not  required  to  render  service  to  the  University. 
These  scholarships  may  be  revoked  at  the  end  of  any  quarter  if  the  holder's 
work  is  not  maintained  at  a  satisfactory  grade. 

Undergraduate, — ^A  limited  number  of  scholarships  yielding  a  part  or  all  of 
tuition  fees  for  three  quarters  are  available  for  undergraduate  students  of 
attainment  and  promise.  Holders  of  these  scholarships  are  not  required  to 
render  service  to  the  University.  These  scholarships  may  be  revoked  at  the  end 
of  any  quarter  if  the  holder's  work  is  not  maintained  at  a  satisfactory  grade. 
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The  following  specially  endowed  honor  scholarships  are  also  available  for 
undergraduate  students: 

"The  Kelly  Scholarship/'  which  yields  the  annual  tuition  fees  ($120). 

"The  Walter  D.  L6wy  Scholarship,"  which  yields  full  annual  fees  ($120)  and 
is  granted  to  a  student  of  high  scholarship,  preferably  to  a  person  of  the  Jewish 
faith. 

"The  Henry  C.  Lytton  Scholarship/'  which  yields  the  annual  tuition  fees 
($120). 

"The  Marie  J.  Mergler  Scholarship/'  which  yields  annual  fees  ($120)  to  a 
young  woman  student  specializing  in  Physiology. 

"Joseph  Reynolds  Scholarships/'  which  yield  $1,455  per  year,  available  in 
tuition  fees  for  twelve  men. 

"The  Soammon  Scholarship,"  which  yields  $20  toward  the  tuition  fees  of 
a  Chicago  student. 

"Charles  H.  Smiley  Scholarship,"  which  yields  full  annual  fees  ($120)  and  is 
granted  to  a  student  of  high  scholarship,  preferably  to  a  colored  student. 

"Peter  Tilton  Scholarship,"  which  yields  $50  in  tuition  fees. 

"The  University  Scholarship,"  which  gives  full  annual  fees  ($120)  to  a 
student  of  high  scholarship  specializing  in  Semitics. 

"The  Katherine  M.  White  Scholarships,"  which  yield  $360  annual  fees  for 
three  students  of  high  scholarship. 

B.      COMPETrnVS  AND  PSBSONALLT  BB8T0WED  BCHOLAB8HIP8 

Certain  scholarships  are  bestowed  either  by  examination  or  by  personal 
appointment  as  follows: 

"The  Enos  M.  Barton  Scholarship,"  endowed  by  Mr.  Enos  M.  Barton,  of 
Chicago,  provides  for  the  tuition  fees  of  a  student  for  three  quarters  ($120).  It  is 
awarded  annually  to  an  undergraduate  student  whose  scholarship  in  preparatory 
work  and  in  ooU^e  shall  reach  B,  and  who  shall  maintain  this  standing  subject 
to  forfeiture.    Appointments  made  by  Mr.  Barton. 

"The  Permelia  Brown  Scholarship,"  about  $1,250  provided  for  under 
the  will  of  Permelia  Brown,  offers  aid  to  unmarried  American-bom  women 
studoits,  residents  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  Illinois.  Application  should  be 
made  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties. 

"Hie  Colby  Scholarships"  yield  full  annual  tuition  fees  for  five  graduates 
of  Wayland  Academy. 

"Hie  Zwinglius  Qrover  Memorial  Scholarship,"  endowed  by  the  Alumnae 
Association  of  Dearborn  Seminary,  yields  annual  fees  ($120)  for  a  woman  student. 

"Hie  David  Blair  McT<«ughlin  Prize."  This  prize  of  approximately  $50, 
the  annual  net  income  of  $1,000,  established  in  memory  of  David  Blair 
McLaughlin,  1895-1914,  a  student  in  the  College  of  Literature  of  the  Class  of 
1916,  is  awarded  annually  to  a  student  having  credit  for  not  more  than  two 
years  of  college  work,  who  has  shown  special  skill  and  sense  of  form  in  the 
writing  of  English  prose. 

"The  Pillsbury  Academy  Scholarship"  yields  $50  annually  toward  the 
fees  of  a  graduate  of  Pillsbury  Academy. 

"The  Howard  T.  Ricketts  Prize,"  about  $250,  the  net  annual  income  of 
$6,000,  is  awarded  on  the  third  day  of  May  to  a  student  of  the  Univendty 
of  Qiioago  presenting  the  best  results  of  research  in  Pathology  or  Bacteriology. 
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"The  Elbert  H.  Shirk  Scholarahip,"  available  for  students  nominated  by  the 
Shirk  Estate,  Peru,  Ind.,  yields  the  annual  tuition  fees  of  $120. 

"The  Henry  Strong  Soholarships,"  provided  for  under  the  will  of  Qena-al 
Henry  Strong,  offer  aid  to  students  possessing  not  only  seal  for  scholarship  but 
also  character  and  those  traits  tending  to  leadership.  Four  scholarships,  yielding 
in  the  aggregate  one  thousand  dollars,  will  be  assigned  annually.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  President  before  August  1. 

"The  Talcott  Scholarships,"  endowed  by  Mr.  William  A.  Talcott,  of  Rock- 
ford,  HI.,  provide  tuition  fees  to  the  amount  of  $480  per  year.  This  fund  is 
reserved  for  graduate  students,  preferably  graduates  of  Rockford  College. 

Five  "Public  Speaking  Scholarships"  of  the  total  value  of  $200  in  tuition 
fees  are  granted  to  the  winners  in  the  quarterly  Public  Speaking  Contests  in  the 
Junior  Colleges. 

A  prize  of  $100  founded  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Florence  James  Adams  is  offered 
to  students  for  excellence  in  artistic  reading.    The  competition  occurs  in  June. 

"The  Political  Science  Scholarship"  yields  $200  annually  and  is  awarded  to 
an  undergraduate  who  has  been  in  residence  two  quarters,  who  has  no  more  than 
nine  majors,  who  has  an  average  grade  of  C,  and  who  in  the  first  week  of  the 
Spring  Quarter  passes  the  best  examination  on  the  subject  of  "Civil  Government 
of  the  United  States."  No  award  is  made  unless  the  examination  mark  is  at  least 
80  per  cent. 

"Oratorical  Contest  Scholarships"  are  granted  to  Senior  CoU^^  students 
annually  as  follows:  The  first  prize,  $120  in  fees;  the  second,  $80  in  fees;  the 
third,  $40  in  fees. 

Three  scholarships  of  the  value  of  $40  each  are  awarded  to  the  membws  of 
the  coU^e  teams  winning  the  Junior  College  contest  in  debate. 

"Julius  Rosenwald  Oratorical  Prizes"  are  granted  to  Senior  CoU^^  students 
annually  as  follows:  $100  cash  to  speaker  ranking  first;  $50  cash  to  speaker 
ranking  second. 

"The  University  Debate  Scholarships"  provide  for  the  awarding  of  $480  in 
tuition  fees  to  those  successful  in  securing  positions  on  the  debating  teams  of 
the  University. 

N.B. — These  prize  achokwehips  may  not  be  applied  on  deferred  iuUian  biUe  or 
an  notes, 

C.      UNTVERSITT  BBBVICB 

DIPABTIfSNTAL   BBBVICB 

a)  OraduaU, — ^A  limited  nimiber  of  assignments  to  service,  yielding  a  part 
or  all  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  are  available  for  graduate  students  of 
attainment  and  promise.  This  service  is  usually  rendered  in  the  department  in 
which  the  student  is  doing  the  major  part  of  his  work.  Students  in  departmental 
service  pay  their  tuition  fees  in  cash  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter.  At  the 
close  of  the  quarter  they  receive  a  cash  payment  for  the  amount  of  the  service, 
if  it  has  been  satisfactorily  rendered. 

Assignments  of  this  class  are  awarded  preferably  to  students  who  desire  to 
work  in  a  special  department  rather  than  to  those  who  desire  to  pursue  general 
courses.    Application  should  be  made  to  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools. 

b)  Undergraduate. — On  recommendation  of  departments  twelve  assignments 
to  departmental  service  are  niade  to  students  in  the  Senior  Colleges.    Such  stu- 
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denta  render  ten  hours'  service  a  week  in  the  departments  by  which  they  have 
been  recommended.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  GoUege  of 
Science  and  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

LXBRABT    BBBVICB 

Applicants  for  positions  in  Library  service  are  appointed  to  service  by  the 
Libraries.  Students  holding  such  appointments  must  maintain  a  grade  of 
academic  woik  satisfactory  to  their  Deans,  and  of  service  satisfactory  to  the 
Libraries.  Such  students  are  required  to  pay  their  fees  in  cash  at  the  office  of 
the  Cashier  within  the  first  five  days  of  the  quarter.  For  whatever  service  they 
may  satisfactorily  render,  they  will  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

CBOXB   AND    BAITD    8BBVXCB 

Another  means  of  assistance  to  students  consists  of  service  in  the  University 
Choir  and  the  University  Band.  Inquiries  concerning  such  service  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  University  Choir  and  the  Director  of  the  Uni- 
versity Band,  care  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

D.      OUTSIDB  EliPLOTMENT 

The  University  maintains  an  Employment  Bureau  through  which  many 
kinds  of  work  are  found  for  students  who  are  compelled  to  depend  in  whole  or  in 
part  upon  their  own  resources. 

B.      THE  students'   FUND  SOCESTT 

From  a  fund  created  by  friends  of  the  University,  loans  are  made  to  many 
students  of  worth  and  promise  who  need  temporary  aid.  This  fund  is  limited 
and  is  usually  exhausted  early  in  the  academic  year. 

A  special  circtUar  entided  Assistance  to  Students  will  be  sent  on  request.  It 
gives  details  concerning  all  the  forms  of  aid,  routine  of  application,  etc. 

LIBRARIES,  LABORATORIES,  AND  MUSEUMS 

A.      THE  LTBBABIES 

The  libraries  of  the  University  include  the  General  Library  and  the  Depart- 
mental Libraries. 

The  General  Library  is  a  reference  and  circulating  library  and  is  open  to 
students  in  all  departments  of  the  University.  Students  who  have  matriculated 
and  paid  their  library  fee  may  take  out  at  one  time  three  volumes  from  the 
Gien^^  Library.  These  may  be  kept  two  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if 
denred,  may  be  renewed  for  two  weeks.  The  Library  is  open  every  week  day 
from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.,  holidays  and  vacations  excepted.  In  the  latter  it 
is  open  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

The  Library  of  the  School  of  Education  is  open  to  the  use  of  all  members 
of  the  University.  It  is  open  each  week  day  from  8 :  00  a.m.  to  10 :  00  p.m.  Books 
may  be  drawn  for  one  week  and  renewed  for  one  week. 

The  Law  Library  is  open  each  week  day  from  8: 00  a.m.  to  10: 00  p.m. 

The  Departmental  Libraries  are  primarily  for  the  use  of  advanced  students 
in  the  respective  departments.  Books  are  not  withdrawn,  except  over  night,  or 
by  special  permission. 

The  libraries  contain  at  the  present  time  approximately  431,544  volimies 
bound  and  catalogued.    They  receive  1,900  current  periodical  publications, 
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including  the  transactions  and  proceedings  of  learned  societies.    Teohidcal 
periodicals  are,  as  a  rule,  found  in  the  Departmental  libraries. 

B.     THB  LABOBATORIES 

The  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory  and  the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory  con- 
tain rooms  for  special  research,  small  laboratories  for  work  of  investigation,  large 
laboratories  for  general  instruction,  lecture-rooms,  classrooms,  library,  museum, 
and  offices. 

The  Hull  Biological  Laboratories  are  a  group  of  four  buildings  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  anatomical,  botanical,  physiological,  and  zodlogical  sciences. 
Medical  instruction  is  given  in  three  of  tJiese  laboratories. 

The  Howard  Taylor  Rickette  Laboratory  is  exclusively  devoted  to  work  in 
Pathology  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

The  Psychological  Laboratories  occupy  two  buildings,  one  devoted  to  woriL 
in  human  psychology  and  one  to  the  study  of  animal  behavior. 

The  Psychopathic  Laboratory  for  the  study  of  abnormal  mental  conditions 
in  children  is  housed  in  a  building  of  its  own. 

C.      THB  ICnSEUHS 

The  Walker  Museimi  contains  the  collections  of  fossils  of  the  Department 
of  Geology,  and  various  mineralogical,  anthropological,  paleontologioal,  and 
geological  collections,  donated  to  or  deposited  in  the  Museimi.  It  contains  also 
the  lecture-rooms  and  libraries  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  and  of  the  courses 
in  Anthropology. 

The  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  contains  a  series  of  large  and  well-equipped 
rooms  for  the  installation  and  exhibition  of  museimi  material.  The  Biblical, 
the  Comparative  Religion,  the  Assyrian,  and  the  Egyptian  collections  occupy 
the  second  floor.  A  large  assembly  room  and  administration  offices  are  on  the 
first  floor,  and  a  library  is  on  the  third  floor. 

D.      THB  OBSXRVATOBT 

The  Yerkes  Astronomical  Observatory  at  Lake  Geneva  is  situated  near 
Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Its  principal  instrument  is  a  refracting  telescope  of 
forty  inches  aperture.  Advanced  students  in  Astronomy  may  register  for  work 
at  the  Observatory,  spending  their  whole  time  at  Williams  Bay. 

GYMNASIUMS 

Two  gymnasiums,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  offer  opportunities  for 
many  kinds  of  indoor  athletics.  There  are  also  two  large  fieMs  for  outdoor  exer- 
cise. A  further  description  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  may  be  found  on  p.  00. 
of  this  Register. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

For  purposes  of  instruction  the  University  is  organised  into  departments. 
The  following  departments  are  included  within  the  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science: 

I.  Philosophy.  II.  Political  Economy. 

lA.  Psychology.  III.  Political  Science. 

IB.  Education.  IV.  History. 
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V.  The  History  of  Art. 

XVII. 

Mathematics. 

VI.  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

XVIII. 

Astronomy  and  Astro- 

VIA. Household  Administration. 

physics. 

Vn.  Comparative  Religion. 

XIX. 

Physics. 

VIII.  The   Oriental   Languages  and 

XX. 

Chemistry. 

literatures. 

XXI. 

Geology. 

IX.  New  Testament  and  Early 

XXIA. 

Geography. 

Christian  Literature. 

XXII. 

Zoology. 

X.  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European 

XXIII. 

Anatomy. 

Comparative  Philology. 

XXIV. 

Phymology  including  Phys- 

XI. The  Greek  Language  and  lit- 

iological Chemistry, 

erature. 

Pharmacology,  and  Ex- 

Xn. The  Latin  Language  and  lit- 

perimental Therapeu- 

erature. 

tics). 

XIII.  The  Romance  Languages  and 

XXVI. 

Paleontology. 

literatures. 

XXVII. 

Botany. 

XIV.  The  Germanic  Languages  and 

XXVIII. 

Pathology. 

Literatures. 

XXVIIIA. 

Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

XV.  The    English    Language     and 

XXXI. 

Public  Speaking. 

literature. 

XXXII. 

Physical  Culture. 

XVI.  General  literature. 

Departmental  circulars,  giving  a  more  detsdled  statement  of  requirements 
and  a  fuller  description  of  courses,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  COLLEGES 
A.    ADMISSION  FROM  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

I.      GBNBBAL  BTATBMBNT 

A  student  must  offer  for  admission  15  units  of  credit  by  examination  or  by 
certificate  from  an  approved  school  from  which  he  has  graduated  with  an  average 
grade  in  academic  subjects  (English  and  groups  1-6;  see  next  paragraph)  higher 
than  the  passing  mark  of  the  school  by  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  difference 
between  that  mark  and  100.  Among  these  must  be  (a)  3  units  of  English,  (6)  a 
''principal  group"  of  3  or  more  units,  and  (c)  a  "secondary  group"  of  2  or  more 
units.  Of  the  15  units  7  must  be  selected  from  the  subjects  named  in  the  groups 
designated  below;  5  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  for  which  credit  toward 
graduation  is  given  by  the  approved  school  from  which  the  student  receives  his 
diploma. 

The  principal  and  secondary  groups  offered  may  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin,  (3)  Modem  language  other  than  English,  (4)  History, 
Qvics,  and  Economics,  (5)  Mathematics,  (6)  Ph3rsics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Zo^dogy,  General  Biology,  Physiology,  Physiography,  Geology,  Astronomy.  To 
form  a  language  group  tiie  units  must  be  all  in  one  language.  In  other  groups 
any  combination  of  subjects  may  be  made.  Credit  is  not  given  for  less  than  1 
unit  each  in  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  a  language.  In 
Latin  2  units  must  be  offered  if  the  subject  is  to  be  continued  in  college.  Less 
than  i  unit  in  any  subject  is  not  accepted. 
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BUMIIABT    OF    ADMIBBION    BXQUIBSMBNTS 

3  units  of  English. 

3  (or  more)  units  in  a  single  group,  1-6. 
2  (or  more)  units  in  another  single  group,  1-6. 
2  (or  less)  units  in  subjects  selected  from  any  of  the  groups  1-6. 
[Total  10  units  m  English  and  groups  1-6.) 

5  units  selected  from  any  subjects  accepted  by  an  approved  school  for  its 
diploma. 

Entrance  with  conditions  is  not  permitted. 

n.      ADYISOBT  OBOUPINa  OF  SUBJECTS  IN  PBBPABATION  FOR  ADIOBSION 

The  attention  of  students  is  drawn  to  the  fact,  as  explained  below,  that 
certain  subjects  are  required  which  may  be  taken  either  in  tJie  high  school  or  in 
the  college.  It  is  urgently  recommended  that  as  many  as  possible  be  taken  during 
the  high-school  course.  Students  who  are  preparing  for  a  professional  degree  or 
for  specialized  work  will  materially  increase  the  opportunity  for  freedom  of 
election  by  adopting  the  following  suggestions  for  their  high-school  work: 

A  student  is  advised  to  take  throughout  his  last  year  of  high  school  some 

subject  other  than  English  which  will  form  the  basis  of  the  continuation  group 

of  his  first  year  in  college.     Proper  subjects  for  this  continuation  group  are 

History,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 

Physiography,  and  Biology.   This  study  may  form  part  of  the  principal  or  the 

secondary  group. 

Lanouagb 

Three  units  of  English  are  specifically  required. 

The  study  of  foreign  languages,  both  ancient  and  modem,  is  best  begun 

in  the  high  school.    A  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  the  modem  languages 

is  strongly  recommended  and  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  this  be  gained  before 

the  student  enters  college.    Students  who  intend  to  specialize  in  the  classics  are 

advised  to  present  4  units  of  Latin  and  if  possible  3  units  of  Greek.    Those  who 

intend  to  enter  Law  or  Medicine,  or  to  specialize  in  modem  languages,  are 

advised  to  present  at  least  2  units  of  Latin.    The  first  two  years  of  Latin  are  not 

offered  in  the  Colleges. 

Mathbmatics 

It  should  be  noticed  that  2  units  or  4  majors  of  mathematics  are  required  for 
the  college  degree.  It  is  desirable  that  one  year  of  algebra  and  one  of  plane 
geometry  should  be  presented  for  admission  by  all  students,  as  these  subjects  are 
not  at  present  offered  in  the  Colleges. 

SCIBNCB 

The  2  units  or  4  majors  of  science  required  for  the  college  degree  may  be 
taken  either  in  the  high  school  or  in  the  college.  Students  intending  to  enter  medi- 
cine should  present  at  least  1  unit  of  Physics  and  if  possible  1  unit  of  Chemistry. 

HiBTOBT 

The  character  and  amount  of  history  taken  in  the  high  school  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the  school  authorities.  It  should, 
however,  be  recognized  that  if  2  units  be  taken  during  the  highrsohool  course, 
the  student  thereby  gains  freedom  to  elect  a  corresponding  number  of  majors  in 
college. 
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m.      TOCB  OF  PREPARATION — AD1IIB8I0N  X7NITB 

Preparation  for  admission  to  a  Junior  College  is  expected  to  cover  a  period 
of  four  years  in  a  secondary  school  (high  school  or  academy)  of  high  grade. 
Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units.  A  unit  is  a  course  of  study  comprising 
not  lees  than  120  sixty-minute  hours  of  prepared  work.  Two  hours  of  labora- 
tory work  are  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  prepared  work.  Under 
conditions  arranged  with  the  school,  preparatory  work  of  high  grade  may  be 
credited  for  a  larger  nimiber  of  admission  imits  than  the  same  quantity  of  work 
of  a  lower  grade. 

IV.      IfBTHODB  OF  ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  Junior  Colleges  of  the  University  may  be  obtained  by  one 
of  the  following  methods:  by  certificate,  by  examination,  or  by  a  combination  of 
the  two  methods. 

1.  Admianon  by  certificaU, — Students  who  present  credentiab  showing 
graduation  from  any  of  the  following  schools  and  whose  course  oi  study  covers 
the  admission  requirements  indicated  above  will,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
their  respective  principals,  be  admitted  without  examination:  (1)  the  accredited^ 
schools  of  the  University,  including  (a)  schools  accredited  by  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges;  (6)  schools  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Admissions  after  inspection  by  official  representatives  of  the  University;  (2) 
schools  approved  by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board;  (3) 
schools  outside  the  territory  of  the  associations  above  mentioned  but  approved 
by  a  leading  state  university  whose  standards  of  admission  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  AppUcations  for  admission  to  the 
Colleges  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter,  accompanied  by  proper  credentials, 
should  be  presented  to  the  University  Examiner  at  least  one  month  before  the 
opening  of  that  quarter,  and  will  not  be  considered,  except  by  special  action  of  the 
Board  of  Admissions,  if  presented  later  than  two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the 
quarter.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  admission  to  any  student 
whose  preparatory  work  was  of  such  grade  as  to  create  doubt  of  his  ability  to 
pursue  college  work  successfully. 

2.  AdmisHan  by  examination, — ^Regular  entrance  examinations  are  held 
twice  each  year,  in  June  and  in  September,  the  June  examinations  being  those 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  candidate  may,  at  his  option, 
take  his  examinations  at  different  times,  provided  that  no  examination  is  valid 
after  three  years  from  the  date  when  taken  and  that  no  student  shall  be  admitted 
to  examination  at  more  than  three  regular  periods.  Students  who  present  by 
certificate  less  than  15  units  from  an  accredited  school  may  complete  the  require- 
ments for  admission  by  examination. 

a)  The  June  examination, — ^The  examinations  held  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  will  be  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  admission 
examinations  held  by  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  board's  examinations  will 
be  held  during  the  week  June  12-17,  1916,  and  the  corresponding  week  of  the 
following  year. 


>The  oontlnaatloii  of  anj  school  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  Unlyeralty  will  depend 
upon  the  reoordt  made  In  the  Unlyeralty  by  Iti  graduates  admitted  on  oertiflcate. 
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All  applications  for  examination  must  be  addressed  to  the  Seoretaiy  of  th< 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Poet-Office  Sub-Station  84,  New  Yorl:, 
N.Y.,  and  must  be  made  upon  a  blank  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of 
the  board  upon  application. 

Applications  for  examination  at  points  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  also  at  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  and  other  points  on  the  Missi»ippi 
River,  must  be  received  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  at  least  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  examinations;  applications  for  examination  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Canada  must  be  received  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  examinations;  and  applications  for  examination  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  must  be  received  at  least  five  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
examinations. 

Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  named  will  be  accepted  when  it 
is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  admission  of  the  candidate  concerned,  but  only 
upon  the  payment  of  $5 .  00  in  addition  to  the  usual  fee. 

The  examination  fee  is  $5.00  for  all  candidates  examined  at  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  $15.00  for  all  candidates  examined  outside  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  fee  (which  cannot  be  accepted  in  advance  of 
the  application)  should  be  remitted  by  postal  order,  express  order,  or  draft  on 
New  York  to  the  order  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

A  list  of  the  places  at  which  examinations  are  to  be  held  by  the  board 
in  June  will  be  published  about  March  1  of  each  year.  Requests  that  the 
examinations  be  held  at  particular  points,  to  receive  proper  consideration, 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  not  later  than  February  1. 

b)  The  September  examination. — ^The  September  examinations  are  held  at 
the  University.  Those  for  1915  will  be  held  September  7-10.  Applications 
for  admission  to  these  examinations  should  be  made  to  the  University  Examiner 
at  least  thirty  days  in  advance.  Each  applicant  will  pay  in  advance  an  examina- 
tion fee  of  $5 .  00.  The  University  Cashier^s  receipt  for  this  fee  entitles  the  student 
to  admission  to  examination  in  as  many  subjects  as  he  wishes  to  take  at  one 
period. 

e)  Special  examinatume, — Students  seeking  admission  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Winter  or  Spring  Quarter  may,  upon  application  to  the  University  Examiner 
at  least  thirty  days  in  advance,  arrange  for  special  examination  in  subjects  in 
which  they  are  deficient.  For  admission  to  such  special  ^examination,  a  fee  of 
$5.00  is  charged. 

y.      DBSCBIPnON  OF  SUBJECTS  ACCBPTBD  FOB  ADMISSION 

The  scope  of  the  subjects  accepted  for  admission  is  indicated  in  the  pages 

which  follow.    The  nimibers  in  each  department  correspond  with  those  in  the 

tables  above. 

PoLiTiOAL  Economy 

Some  standard  text,  such  as  Laughlin's  EUmenU  of  PoUHoal  Economy, 
Johnson's  Introduction  to  Economics,  or  Bullock's  Introduction  to  Economics, 
should  be  used  as  the  basis  of  work  and  of  classroom  discussion.  Especial  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  toward  giving  the  student  a  thorough  grounding  in  the 
fundamental  principles.  Students  should  have  access  also  to  selected  economic 
treatises,  and  ^ould  be  encouraged  in  connection  with  class  work  gystematioally 
to  extend  their  study  into  local  conditions  of  industry  and  agriculture,    i  unit. 
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POUTICAL  SCIBNCB 

CwU  OooemmerU, — Credit  will  be  given  for  such  knowledge  of  thiB  subject  as 
is  indicated  by  any  standard  tezt^-«u<m  as  Hart,  Hinsdale,  or  Janies  and  Suiford. 
The  student  should  not  be  confined  to  one  book,  however,  but  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  work  by  topics.    }  unit. 

HiSTOBT 

1.  The  History  oj  Greece  from  earliest  times  to  the  fall  of  Corinth  (146  B.C.), 
together  with  a  preliminary  survey  of  ancient  oriental  history,    i  unit. 

2.  The  Hietory  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to  death  of  Constantino 
(337  A.D.),  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  Republic  of  the  first  centuiy  B.C., 
and  the  lustory  of  the  Empire,    i  umt. 

Reconmicoided  texts:  Goodspeed's  Hietory  of  the  AnderU  World;  Botsford's 
Hietory  qf  Greece  and  History  of  ttcme;  or  Botsford's  AnderU  Hietory;  Oman's 
Hietory  of  Greece;  Morey*8  Bietory  of  Rome;  Morey's  Hietory  of  Greece;  Myer*s 
Ancient  History  (revised  edition,  1904) :  Abbott's  Short  Hietory  of  Rofne;  Wester- 
mann's  Story  of  the  Ancient  Nations;  Breasted  and  Robinson's  Outlinee  of  Euro- 
pean History,  Vol.  I;  Webster's  Ancient  Hietory;  Bryant's  Short  Hietory  of  Rome, 

3.  General  Bvropean  Hietory. — ^The  work  m  G^eral  European  History  is  to 
b^dn  with  a  study  of  the  institutions  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Diodetian 
and  Constantino.  The  following  texts  are  recommended:  for  the  Mediaeval 
Period,  Thatcher  and  Schevill's  The  Middle  Agee  (new  edition) ;  for  the  Modem 
Period,  Schevill's  Hietory  of  Modem  Europe;  or  Robinson's  Hietory  of  Weetem 
Europe f  entire:  Adams'  General  European  History;  Bourne's  European  History; 
Munroe  and  Whitcomb's  Mediaeval  and  Modem  History.    1  unit. 

4.  The  Hietory  of  the  United  Statee,  Elementary. — (a)  More  attention  should  be 
g^ven  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  than  to  that 
preceding.  So  far  as  possible,  the  use  of  books  other  than  the  textbook  should  be 
encouraged.  Ilske's,  McMast^s^  Thomas',  or  Johnston's  school  texts  are 
recommended,  i  unit.  (6)  The  Hietory  of  the  United  States,  Advanced. — ^This 
requires  more  detailed  stud^  than  the  preceding.  4a  is  included  in  4&,  and 
separate  credit  will  not  be  given  for  4a  if  the  student  takes  4&.  Reconmiended 
texts:  Channing's  Students  History  of  the  United  States,  McLaughlin's  History  of 
the  American  ffation;  Epochs  of  American  History  (3  vols.),  edited  by  A.  B. 
Hart;  Mussev's  American  History.    1  unit. 

5.  The  History  of  England,  Elementary. — (a)  The  student  should  know  the 
main  facts  connected  with  the  development  of  the  English  people.  Recom- 
mended texts:  Coman  and  Kendall's  The  Growth  of  the  Englieh  Nation,  Lamed's 
History  of  England^  Cheyney's  History  ^  England,  or  Tout  and  Sullivan's  Ele- 
mentary  Englieh  History,  i  unit.  (6)  The  History  of  Enpland,  Advanced. — ^This 
requires  more  detuled  studpr  than  the  preceding.  5a  is  included  in  56,  and 
separate  credit  will  not  be  given  for  5a  if  the  student  takes  56.  Reconmiended 
texts;  TenVs  History  of  England;  Gardiner's  Students  History  of  England; 
Ransome's  History  of  England;  Cross's  History  of  England.    1  unit. 

Gbbbk 

1.  Greek  granmiar,  and  the  translation  into  Greek  of  sentences  of  average 
diffieuhy.    1  unit.    Required  of  candidates  for  the  CoUm^  of  Arts. 

2.  The  translation  of  a  passage  from  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  either  at  sight  or 
from  Books  i  to  iv,  with  grammatical,  litenuy,  geographical,  and  historical 
questions.    1  unit.    Reciuired  of  candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts. 

To  satisfy  the  requirement  of  1  and  2,  four  books  of  the  ilna6a^  should  be 
read,  with  frequent  exercises  in  composition. 

3.  The  translation  of  an  average  passage  from  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  either  at 
sight  or  from  Books  i  to  vi,  with  questions  on  Homeric  grammar  ana  prosody, 
lunit. 

3  is  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts.  The  candidate  is 
expected  to  have  read  at  least  six  books  of  the  Iliad.  If  only  a  half-unit  is  offered, 
an  extra  migor— one  of  the  dective  courses — will  be  required  in  college. 
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It  is  possible,  however,  for  students  who  desire  to  be  candidates  for  the  degiee 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  are  admitted  without  Greek  to  take  the  preparatory 
courses  in  college;  see  this  Annual  Register ^  Department  of  Greek. 

Latin 

1.  Amount  and  Range  of  Rbaoinq.  1.  The  Latin  reading  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts,  without  regard  to  the  prescription  of  par- 
ticular authors  and  works,  should  not  be  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Oallic  War, 
i~iy,  with  1  year  beginner's  Latin,  2  units;  Cicero,  the  orations  against  Catiline, 
for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias,  1  unit;  Virgil,  Aeneid,  i-vi,  1  unit. 

2.  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  should  be  selected  by  the  schools 
from  the  following  authors  and  works:  Caesar  {QaUic  War  and  CvaH  War)  and 
Nepos  {Lwee))  Cicero  {Oratione,  Letters,  and  DeSenectute)  and  SaUust  (Catiline 
and  Jttffurthine  War);  Virgil  (BucolicSy  Oeorgics,  and  Aeneid)  and  Ovid  (Meta- 
morphoses, Fasti,  and  Tristia), 

II.  Subjects  and  Scope  of  Instruction.  1.  Translation  at  sight, — 
Candidates  should  be  trained  in  the  translation  at  sight  of  both  prose  and  verse, 
and  a  written  test  of  proficiency  in  this  respect  should  be  made  a  part  of  every 
regular  examination.  The  vocabulary,  constructions,  and  range  of  ideas  of  the 
passages  used  in  these  tests  should  be  suited  to  the  preparation  secured  by  the 
reading  indicated  above,  as  the  student's  work  progresses. 

2.  Prescribed  reading, — ^The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  should 
include  the  following  prescribed  reading:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian  Law 
and  for  Archias,  and  Virgil,  Aeneid,  i,  ii,  and  either  iv  or  vi  at  the  option  of  the 
instructor,  with  questions  on  subject-matter,  literary  and  historical  allusions, 
and  prosody. 

3.  Orammar  and  composition, — ^The  work  in  grammar  and  composition  should 
cover  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections,  all  common  in^^'nilar  forms, 
and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors  read  it  jhool,  with 
ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing  simple  Latin  prose.  The  words,  con- 
structions, and  range  of  ideas  called  for  in  the  tests  set  in  composition  should  be 
such  as  are<$ommon  in  the  reading  with  which  the  student  is  at  the  time  engaged. 

4.  Suggestions  concerning  preparation, — ^Exerdses  in  translation  at  sight  should 
begin  in  school  with  the  first  lessons  in  which  Latin  sentences  of  any  length  occur, 
and  should  continue  throughout  the  course  with  sufficient  frequency  to  insure 
correct  methods  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  student.  From  the  outset  particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  developing  the  ability  (1)  to  take  in  the  meaning  and 
construction  of  each  work  where  it  stands,  or,  if  not  yet  clear  at  that  point,  to 
hold  in  suspense  whatever  is  doubtful,  until  the  solution  comes;  and  (2)  to 
foresee  what  is  coming,  wherever  the  sentence  itself  gives  an  indication  (as  where 
a  verb  of  asking,  or  sa3ring,  or  commanding  occurs  before  the  clause  which  fills 
out  the  meaning).  In  short,  the  aim  should  be  to  understand  the  sentence  as  a 
Roman  reader  would  have  understood  it,  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  written. 
The  habit  of  reading  in  this  way  should  be  encouraged  and  cultivated  as  the  best 
preparation  for  all  the  translating  that  the  student  has  to  do.  No  translation, 
however,  should  be  a  mechanical  word-for-word  conversion,  nor  should  it  be  a 
mere  loose  paraphrase.  The  full  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  translated,  gathered 
in  the  way  described  above,  should  finally  be  expressed  in  clear  and  natural 
English. 
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A  written  ejuunination  oannot  test  the  ear  or  tongue,  but  proper  instruction 
in  any  language  will  necessarily  include  the  training  of  both.  The  school  work  in 
Latin,  therefore,  should  include  much  reading  aloud,  writing  from  dictation,  and 
translation  from  the  teacher's  reading.  Learning  suitable  passages  by  heart  is 
also  very  useful,  and  should  be  more  practiced. 

The  work  in  composition  should  give  the  student  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Latin  he  is  reading  at  the  time,  if  it  is  prose,  and  greater  facility  in  reading. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  that  there  should  be  systematic  and  regular  work  in 
composition  during  the  time  in  which  poetry  is  read  as  well;  for  this  woric  the 
prose  authors  aheady  studied  should  be  used  as  models. 

Fbbitcb 

1.  The  first  unit  of  French  should  comprise:  (a)  the  essentials  of  granmiar, 
including  the  inflection  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  the  regular  and  more  common 
irregular  verbs;  the  forms  and  uses  of  pronouns;  the  uses  of  the  articles;  the 
position  of  adjectives;  the  principal  uses  of  the  innnltive  and  subjunctive  moods; 
(6)  the  reading  of  about  150  pages  of  suitable  texts,  with  attention  to  the  accurate 
rendering  and  use  of  the  conunoner  idioms;  writing  from  dictation,  and  repro- 
duction based  on  the  reading;  (c)  the  foundation  of  a  good  pronunciation  through 
training  in  practical  phonetics  through  practice  in  writing  and  reading  phonetic 
transcriptions,  and  by  as  muon  attention  to  oral  work  as  possible. 

a.  6,  and  c  taken  together  constitute  1  unit;  recommended  to  all  applicants 
for  aamission  to  the  CoUe^  of  Literature,  of  Science,  and  of  Commerce  and 
Administration.  Either  this  unit,  or  the  first  unit  of  Gennan,  is  recommended  to 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  GoUeg^e  of  Arts. 

2.  The  second  unit  should  comprise:  (a)  continued  study  of  the  elements  of 
grammar,  including  review  of  the  first  year's  work,  more  extensive  consideration 
of  the  fundamentsJs  of  s^mtax  with  illustrative  composition,  and  further  study  of 
all  the  more  important  irregular  verbs:  (6)  the  reading  of  about  250  pages  oi 
modem  literary  prose  (at  least  one  play);  increased  practice  in  oral  and  written 
r^roduction  of  passages  from  the  texts  or  read  aloud  by  the  instructor;  (e) 
review  of  i)honetio  prmciples  and  correction  of  faulty  pronimciation;  writing 
from  dictation;  increased  emphasis  on  oral  work. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  unit  are:  Colomba  (Mirim^e):  Jeanne  d*Are 
(Lamartine);  Le  Roi  des  montaanee  (About);  Le  Tour  de  la  France  (Bruno); 
Daudet's  stories;  Conies  hiographiques  (Foa);  Le  Petit  Robinson  de  Paris  (Foa); 
La  Poudre  aux  yeux  (Labiche  et  Martin);  Le  Voyage  de  M,  Perrichon  (Labiche  et 
Martin);  La  Cigale  chez  les  fonrmis  (Legouv^  et  Labiche);  SansfamuU  (Malot); 
La  TAcke  du  petit  Pierre  (Mairet) ;  Le  Sihge  de  Paris  (Sarcey)  j  La  Mare  au  diatie 
(Sand);  extracts  from  Michelet,  stories  of  Erckmann-Chatnan,  Verne,  etc. 

a,  6,  and  c  taken  together  constitute  1  unit.  French  2  or  a  second  unit  of 
(jerman  is  recommended  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature, 
of  Science,  and  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

3.  At  the  completion  of  the  third  unit  of  French  the  student  is  expected  to 
understand  readilv  French  spoken  or  read  aloud,  to  summarize  with  fair  correct- 
ness in  writing  what  he  reads  or  hears,  to  have  made  real  progress  in  ability  to 
speak  the  language,  and  to  read  without  difficulty  modem  prose  and  verse. 

To  attain  this  he  should  be  required  (a)  to  complete  the  study  of  a  good  school 
grammar,  with  appropriate  composition;  (6)  to  read  about  300  pages  of  good 
modem  prose  and  verse  (including  at  least  one  play) ;  (c)  to  continue  the  exercises 
in  writing  from  dictation,  in  summarizing  and  reproducmg  his  reading  in  French, 
in  the  principles  of  pronunciation,  and  in  increased  oral  practice. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  third  unit  are:  Augier  and  Sandeau's  Le  Gendre  de  M. 
Poirier;  Balzac's  Eugenie  Grandet;  Bazin's  Les  OberU  and  Le  BUqui  Ikve;  Daudet's 
Tartarin  de  Tarascon;  France's  Le  Livre  de  mon  ami  and  Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre 
Bonnard;  Hugo's  Hemani  and  Les  Miserables;  Labiche's  plays;  Loti's  PScheur 
d^IsUmde;  Maupassant's  short  stories;  Sandeau's  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seiglihre; 
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Scribe's  plays;  Vigny's  La  Canne  de  Jone;  selected  poems  and  extracts  from 
standard  historical  works. 

a,  6,  and  e  taken  together  constitute  1  unit  and  may  be  presented  as  the 
third  unit  of  modem  language  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  CoUegei  of 
literature,  of  Science,  and  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Students  who  enter  with  one  unit  credit  in  French  will  begin  with  coune  3: 
Elementary  French  (continued).  Those  entering  with  two  units  credit  will  bc^ 
with  course  4:  Advanced  French.  With  the  approval  of  the  instructor  and  tne 
Departmental  Examiner  a  student  with  two  units  credit  may  be  transferred  to 
course  5:  Advanced  French  (continued).  Those  who  receive  3  units  will  begin 
with  course  6:  Lecture  et  traduction  frangaises. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  four  (4)  units  will  begin  with  course  10,  11,  or 
12.  However,  any  student  found  deficient  in  French  composition  will  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  be  required  to  take  course  8,  which  will  not  yield 
college  credit  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  fourth  unit  in  the  secondary  school 
included  the  equivalent  of  a  Senior  College  course  in  French  Literature. 

Spanish 

This  unit  should  comprise:  (a)  DriU  in  pronunciation,  including  accoitua- 
tion.  (6)  The  elements  of  grammar,  induaing  all  the  regular  and  the  more 
common  irregular  verbs,  the  forms  and  order  of  the  personal  pronouns,  the  uses 
and  meaning  of  the  common  prepositions,  adverbs,  and  conjunctions,  the  use  of 
the  personal  accusative;  and  other  elementary  rules  of  i^yntax.  {e)  Study  of 
not  less  than  175  pages  of  graded  prose  texts. 

a,  6,  and  c  together  constitute  1  unit. 

Gbbiian 

1.  The  first  unit  should  comprise:  (a)  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation. 
(5)  Systematic  drill  upon  the  elements  of  gnunmar,  including  the  inflection  of 
the  articles,  the  noun,  the  adjective,  the  pronoun,  the  verb,  strong  and  weak, 
also  upon  tne  use  of  the  common  prepositions,  the  simpler  use  of  the  modal  auxil- 
iaries and  elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word-order,  (c)  The  reading  of  from 
80  to  100  pages  of  easy  te3rts,  chiefly  modem  prose,  with  especial  stress  laid 
upon  acquiring  a  good  working  vocabulary,  {d)  Abundant  practice  (1)  in  oral 
and  written  reproduction  of  the  text,  (2)  in  the  memorising  of  colloquial  and 
idiomatic  phrases,  and  (3)  in  dictation.  Thoroughness  should  be  insisted  upon 
rather  thaii  quantitv.  The  following  texts  are  recommended:  (1)  Querber's 
Mdrchm  und  Brzdfdungen  /,  (2)  Seligmann's  AUea  und  NeueSy  (3)  OlUck  auf^ 
(4)  the  easiest  of  Grimm's  MOrt^ien,  Gronow,  Jung  DeuUchkmdy  Allen's  Daheitn, 
first  part. 

The  work  indicated  constitutes  1  unit;  recommended  to  all  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature,  of  Science,  and  of  (Dommeroe  and  Adminis- 
tration. Either  this  unit  or  the  first  unit  of  French  is  recommended  to  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts. 

2.  The  second  unit  cidls  for  from  200  to  250  pages  of  moderately  difficult 
reading,  chiefly  prose,  with  constant  practice  in  oral  and  written  reproduction  of 
selected  portions;  also  drill  upon  the  more  difficult  chapters  of  grammar,  such  as 
the  passive  voice,  use  of  cases  with  i>repoeitions,  verbs,  adjectives,  uses  of  tenses 
and  modes  (especially  with  the  infinitive  and  subjimctive),  likewise  upon  word- 
order  and  word-formation.  Credit  will  not  be  granted  in  cases  of  great  deficiency 
in  composition,  regardless  of  the  quantity  read.  The  following  texts  are  amons 
those  recommend^:  (a)  For  reading,  Baumbach's  Sammermdrchen  and  Wdla^ 
noveUen,  Leander's  Tnlum^reien^Zschokke's  Der  zerbrochene  Krug,  Daa  WirUhaua 
zu  Cran8ae,  Storm's  Immenaee,  tLeyse'e  UArrdbiata;  (6)  For  compomtion,  Yob's 
materials  for  German  composition,  Stem's  OeackUhten  vom  Rheinf  Oeackiehtm 
van  detUachen  Stddien,  Moscner's  WUkommen  in  DeuUMand,  Mesger  und  Mtkller 
KreuM  tmd  Qtier  durch  Deutsche  Lande. 

The  work  indicated  constitutes  1  unit.  German  2  or  a  second  unit  of  French 
18  recommended  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Colleges  of  literature,  of 
Science,  and  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 
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3.  The  third  unit  calls  for:  (a)  The  reading  of  from  400  to  500  pages  of  good 
modem  prose  stories  and  plays  8^  the  ability  to  use  the  lanjguage  efifeotiv^  as 
a  means  of  oral  and  written  expression.  (6)  Abundant  practice  in  the  writingof 
compositions.  Among  the  texts  reoonmiended  are  B^edix*  Der  Protesa,  JHe 
Hoehteitreiae,  Moser's  Der  Btbliothekar,  ^^brandt's  Jugendlube,  Manley  and 
Allen's  Four  Oerman  Comedies.  Stonn's  Pols  PoppensjMer,  Rienl's  Flueh  der 
SchdnheUj  Sudermann's  Frau  Sorge,  Freytag's  Die  Journdlisten,  Ernst's  Flachs" 
mann  ais  Bnisher. 

This  unit  is  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges  of  Literature,  of 
Science,  and  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Students  who  receive  credit  for  1  unit  of  Qennan  on  admission  will  begin 
with  course  3:  Intermediate  German. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  2  units  will  begin  with  course  4:  Elementary 
German  Composition.  With  the  approval  of  the  instructor  in  each  case  a  student 
may  be  transferred  to  German  5:  Modem  Prose  Readings. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  3  units  will,  with  the  approval  of  the  instmctor, 
begin  with  course  11:  Aufs&tze  und  StilQbungen,  the  first  of  the  Senior  College 
courses. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  4  units  will  hespn  with  a  Senior  College  course 
in  German  Literature.  However,  any  student  foimd  deficient  in  German  com- 
position will^  on  recommendation  of  the  Department,  be  required  to  take  Overman 
11,  which  will  not  yield  college  credit  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  fourth  unit 
in  the  secondary  school  inchided  the  equivalent  of  a  Senior  CoU^^  major  in 
German  Literature. 

Bnglibb 

A  maximum  of  4  units  of  entrance  credit  is  given  by  the  University,  and 
less  than  3  units  wiU  not  be  accepted.  To  satiny  the  requirements  a  student 
must  have 

A.     In  CompoBtti&n 

1.  The  ability  to  organise  a  composition  properly  and  to  write  English — 
dear,  ^prammatical,  and  to  some  extent  effective;  the  ability,  for  example^  to  ex- 
press, m  written  tests  in  the  classroom,  ideas  drawn  from  any  study  which  the 
student  may  be  pursuing. 

B.     In  Literature 

1.  Some  definite  knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  Literature  from  the 
time  of  Chaucer. 

2.  The  ability  to  read  intelligently  good  English  poetry  and  prose.  This 
includes  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  meter,  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  structure  of  the  novel,  the  essay,  and  the  play. 

It  should  be  noted:  (a)  that  although  a  total  of  not  more  than  450  hours  of 
prepared  work  is  required,  a  part  of  the  work  in  English  should  be  given  in  each 
of  Uie  four  years  of  the  preparatory  school;  (h)  that  the  division  of  this  woric 
between  literature  and  composition  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual 
preparatory  school;  (c)  that  no  specific  reading  is  required.  For  the  convenience 
of  teachers,  however,  both  the  "general  list"  and  the  "intensive  list"  of  English 
classics  are  subjoined,  and  it  is  presumed  that  teachers  will  be  govemed  largely  by 
these  lists;  (d)  that  the  University  reserves  the  ri^ht  to  withdraw  one  or  more 
units  of  credit  from  students  whose  work  in  English  in  the  Junior  Colleges  is 
found  to  be  seriously  defective;  (e)  that  candidates  whose  credentials  ehow  work 
in  English  beyond  the  requirements  specified  above  may  be  exempted  from  Junior 
College  course  1. 

OBNBEAL   UST 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent  read- 
ing and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  bv  cpving  him  a  first-huid  knowledge 
of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  He  should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  his  atten- 
tion should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  main 
purpose  and  charm  of  what  he  reads. 
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With  a  view  to  lai^  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading  are 
arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least  two  selections  are 
to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under  group  I. 

Group  I — Classics  in  Translation  (two  to  be  selected) :  The  Old  Testament, 
comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis^  Exodus,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  toj;ether  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther; 
the  Odyseej/j  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  i,  ii,  iii,  iv,  Vj  xv,  xvi,  xvii; 
the  Iliad,  with  the  omission  if  desired,  of  Books  xi,  xiu.  xiy,  xv.  xvii,  xxi:  Virgil's 
Aeneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  Aeneid  should  be  read  in  English  translations  of 
recognised  literary  excellence. 

Group  II — Shidcspere:  Mtdsummer-Nighi's  Dream;  Merchant  of  Venice; 
As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  The  Tempest;  Romeo  and  Jtdiet;  King  John; 
Richard  II;  Richard  III;  Henry  V;  Coriolanus;  Julius  Caesar;  Macbeth; 
Hamlet  (if  not  chosen  for  intensive  study). 

Group  III — ^Prose  Fiction:  Maloi^,  Morte  d* Arthur  (about  100  jMujes); 
Bunyan,  Pti^m*«  Progress,  Part  I:  Swift,  GvUiver^s  Travels  (voyages  to  Lilfiput 
and  to  crobdingnag) ;  Defoe^  Robinson  Crusoe,  Faxt  I;  Groldsmith,  Vicar  of 
Wakefield;  Frances  Sumey  (Madame  d' Arblay).  Evelina;  Scott's  novels,  any  one; 
Jane  Austen's  novels,  any  one:  Maria  Edgewortn,  Castle  Rackrent  or  The  Absentee; 
Dickens'  novels,  any  one;  Tnackera3r's  novels,  any  one;  George  Eliot's  novels, 
any  one;  Mrs.  (Saskell,  Cranford;  Kingsley,  Westward  Hot  or  Hereward  the  Wake; 
Reade.  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth;  Blackmore,  Lama  Doone;  Hughes,  Tom 
Browws  School  Days;  Stevenson,  any  one:  Coioper's  novels,  any  one;  Poe, 
Selected  Tales;  Hawthorne,  any  one;  a  collection  of  short  stories  by  various 
standard  writers. 

Group  IV — ^Essays,  Biography,  Etc.:  Addison  and  Steele,  The  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers,  or  Selections  from  the  Tatler  and  Spectator  (about  200  pages); 
BoswelL  selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson  (about  200  pages);  Franklin,  AutO" 
bioaraphy;  Irving,  selections  from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200  pages),  or  Life  of 
Ooldsmith;  Southey,  Life  of  Nelson;  Lamb,  selections  from  the  Essays  of  Elia 
(about  100  pages);  Lockhart,  selections  from  the  Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages); 
Thackeray,  lectures  on  Sunft,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the  English  Humorists; 
Macaulay,  any  one  of  the  following  essays:  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton, 
Addison,  Goldsmith,  Frederick  the  Great,  Madame  d' Arblay;  Trevelyan,  selections 
from  the  Li/e  of  Macaulay  (about  200  pages);  Ruskin,  Sesame  and  Lilies,  or 
Selections  (about  150  pages);  Dana,  Two  Years  before  the  Mast;  Lincoln,  SelecHons 
including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at 
Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  the  Letter  to  Horace  (jreeley,  together  with 
a  brief  memoir  or  estimate  of  Lincoln;  Parkman,  The  Oregon  Trail;  Thoreau, 
Walden;  Lowell,  Selected  Essays  (about  150  pages);  Holmes,  The  Autocrat  of  the 
Brealtfast  Table;  Stevenson,  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Traoels  with  a  Donkey; 
Huxley,  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses 
on  "improving  Natural  Knowledge."  "A  Liberal  Education,"  and  "A  Piece  of 
Chalk";  a  couection  of  Essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  DeQuincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson, 
and  later  writers;  a  collection  of  Letters  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  V — ^Poetry:  Palgrave's  Oolden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and 
III,  with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Bums;  Pal- 
grave's Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  Iv,  with  special  attention  to  Words- 
worth, Keats,  and  Shdley  (if  not  chosen  for  study  under  B);  Goldsmith,  The 
Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Village;  Pope,  The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  a  collection  of 
English  and  Scottish  ballads,  as  for  example,  "Robin  Hood"  ballads,  "The 
Battle  of  Otterbum,"  "King  Estmere,"  "Young  Beichan,"  "Bewick  and  Gra- 
hame,"  "Sir  Patrick  Spensy'^^and  a  selection  from  later  ballads;  Coleridge,  The 
Ancient  Mariner,  Christabel,  and  Kubla  Khan;  Byron,  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III 
or  Canto  IV,  and  Prisoner  of  ChiUon;  Scott,  T^  Lady  of  the  Lake  or  Marmion; 
Macaulay,  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  battle  of  Naseby,  The  Armada,  Ivry; 
Tenn3rson,  The  Princess  or  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  Passing 
of  Arthur;  Brownmg,  "Cavalier  Tunes."  "The  Lost  Leader,"  "How  They 
Brou^t  t^e  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,"  "Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad," 
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"Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,"  "Incident  of  the  French  Camp/'  "Herve  Riel/' 
"Pheidippides,"  "My  Last  Duchese,"  "Up  at  a  Villa— Down  in  the  Oty," 
"The  Italian  in  England,"  "The  Patriot,"  *w3e  Gustibua— "  "The  Pied  Piper," 
"Instans  Tyrannus";  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rtutum  and  The  Forsaken  Merman; 
selections  from  American  poetry  with  special  attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
and  Whittier. 

UST   FOB   INTBNSIVB   8TUDT 

This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  continuation 
of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress  laid  upon  form  and  style,  the 
exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  imderstanding  of  allusions.  The 
books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four  groups,  from  each  of  which  one 
selection  is  to  be  made. 

Group  I — Drama:  Shakspere;  Jtditu  Caesar  or  Madbeth  or  Hamlet.    *^ 

Group  II — Poetry:  Milton,  U Allegro j  II  Penseroso,  and  either  Comus  or 
Lycidae;  Tennyson,  The  Commg  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The  Passing  of 
Arthur;  the  sdections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  in  Book  IV  of 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series). 

Group  ni — Oratonr:  Burke,  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macau- 
lay's  two  Speeches  on  UopyriakL  and  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Cooper  Union;  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  HiU  Oration, 

Group  rV — ^Essays:  Carlyle,  Essau  on  Bums,  with  a  selection  from  Bums's 
Poems;  Macaulay,  Ltfe  of  Johnson;  l^erson.  Essay  on  Manners. 

BZBUOAL  HiSTOBT   AKO   LlTBBATUBB 

1.  The  History  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Kingdom  to  the 
Return  from  the  Exile. — ^The  following  texts  are  reconmiended  as  inciicating  the 
character  of  the  work  required:  Price,  Syllabus  of  Old  Testament  History,  81ii 
edition,  §{  50-^;  Kent,  History  of  Hebrew  PeopU,  1,  H  73-169;  U,§§  1-212. 

2.  The  Life  of  Jesus. — ^The  requirement  will  be  met  by  the  study  of  Burton 
and  Mathews,  Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ;  chaps.  2,  3,  20-27  may, 
if  necessary,  be  passed  over  lightly  or  omitted;  or  Kent,  The  Life  and  Teachings 
of  Jesus. 

3.  Old  Testament  Literature.— Gr&y*  A  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  Robertson,  The  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  will  indicate  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  requirement. 

4.  New  Testament  Literature. — ^The  requirement  will  be  met  by  the  study  of 
Peake,  Critical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 

The  unit  consists  of  1,  2,  and  either  3  or  4,  at  the  option  of  the  student. 
1  or  i  unit  credit  is  given  in  this  Department  only  after  examination  at  the 
University. 

Mathbmatios 

The  following  statements  of  admismon  units  in  Mathematics  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  specifying  topics  to  be  covered  but  not  the  order  or  relations  in  which 
these  topics  are  to  be  studied.  The  University  will  accept  work  in  which  ariUi- 
metic,  algebra,  and  geometry  are  treated  simultaneously  as  phases  of  one  subject 
— mathematics — and  will  give  credit  for  any  of  the  following  admission  units 
whose  topics  have  all  been  satisfactorily  covered,  irrespective  of  the  order  in 
which  this  has  heea  done,  but  a  full  years  work  in  mathematics  will  be  required 
for  each  unit  credited. 

la.  Algebra,  first  course,  covering  literal  notation;  the  four  fundamental 
operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions;    factoring;    determination  of 
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highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring;  fraotionB 
(including  simple  complex  fractions  and  the  elements  of  ratio^  proportion,  and 
variation);  linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  contammg  one  or  more 
unknowns;  problems  leading  to  linear  equations,  square  root  and  radicals  as 
needed  in  numerical  quadratic  equations;  numerical  quadratic  equations  and 
problems  leading  to  such  equations. 

The  pupils  should  be  re<]uired  throughout  the  course  to  solve  numerous 
problems  which  involve  putting  into  equations  data  and  conditions  given  in 
words.  Manv  of  these  problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from 
physics,  and  from  practical  life.  The  treatment  should  be  elementary  and  con- 
crete, with  free  use  of  graphic  methods,  but  should  result  in  definite  comprehen- 
sion and  formulation  of  the  algebraic  relations  involved.    1  unit. 

16.  Algebra,  tecond  course,  including  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  first  course; 
radicals;  exponents,  including  the  fractional  and  the  negative;  extraction  of  the 
square  root  of  numbers  and  of  polynomials;  imaginary  and  complex  numbers: 
general  solution  of  quadratic  equations  with  one  unlmown,  applied  to  literal 
as  well  as  numerical  coefficients;  theory  of  the  quadratic  equation  with  one 
unknown,  including  the  discriminant  and  the  relation  between  the  roots  and  the 
coefficients;  simple  cases  of  equations  or  systems  of  equations  with  one  or  more 
unknowns  that  can  be  solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations; 
problems  leading  to  quadratic  equations;  ratio,  proportion,  and  variation;  the 
binomial  formula  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

Algebra  lb  should  not  be  |iven  earlier  than  the  third  school  year.  WoriE 
of  the  Irst  course  will  not  satisfy  the  requir^nents  of  the  second  course.  If 
Algebra  lb  is  not  offered  for  admission,  it  becomes  prerequisite  for  further  woric 
in  mathematics  in  college. 

All  the  {general  directions  concerning  the  first  course  apply  also  to  the  second 
course,  and  m  addition  it  may  be  said  that  the  latter,  while  proceeding  from  the 
particular  to  the  ^eral,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  and  making  consider- 
able use  of  pr&phic  methods  and  illustrations,  espedaUy  in  connection  with  the 
solution  of  smsle  quadratic  equations  and  of  systems  of  equations  and  in  the  study 
of  variation,  should  also  give  emphasis  to  the  clear  statement  and  formal  demon- 
stration of  general  results,    i  umt. 

2.  Plane  Oeametry,  covering  the  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good 
textbooks,  including  the  general  properties  of  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and 
the  measurement  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons  and  the 
measurement  of  the  circle.    1  unit. 

3.  Solid  Geometry^  covering  the  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good 
textbooks  and  including  the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties 
and  measurement  of  prisms,  pyramids,  the  regular  solids,  cylinders,  cones,  the 
sphere,  and  the  sphencal  triangle,    i  unit. 

Course  3  must  be  given  in  the  third  or  fourth  school  year,  and  will  not  be 
given  credit  if  taken  in  the  same  school  year  with  course  2.  In  both  2  and  3 
emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  original  demonstration  of  theorems  and  the 
original  solution  of  problems.  Applications  should  be  made  to  geometric  prob- 
lems of  practical  life.  Each  of  these  courses  should  from  time  to  time  treat 
geometnc  problems  by  such  algebraic  methods  as  are  familiar  to  the  pupil. 
While  accuracy  of  deductive  reasoning  and  clearness  of  statement  are  of  prime 
importance  in  geometiy,  the  path  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  may  be  followed  readily  and  with  as  much  profit 
in  this  subject  as  in  algebra.  Concrete  and  inductive  approach  to  abstract  and 
deductive  demonstration  will  be  found  valuable  throughout  the  work. 

4.  Advanced  ArUhmetic,  including  accounting,  commercial  arithmetic,  and 
allied  topics.  This  must  be  given  as  an  advanced  course  and  should  not  precede 
courses  la  and  2.    i  unit. 

5.  Plane  Trigonometry,  including  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles, 
the  elementary  relation  of  the  trigonometric  functions,  the  use  of  logarithms, 
with  many  practical  applications,    i  unit. 
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ASTBONOMT 

The  requirements  in  Astronomy  call  for  a  good  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
facts  and  pdnciples  of  astronomy,  including  the  more  recent  developments  in 
the  direction  of  spectroscopy  and  photography,    i  unit. 

Phtsics 

In  order  to  obtain  entrance  credit  in  Physics  the  ai>plicant  must  have  com- 
pleted a  course  in  the  elements  of  physics  which  is  eauivalent  to  not  less  than 
150  hours  of  assigned  work.  Not  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  assignment 
must  have  been  devoted  to  laboratory  work,  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  being 
counted  as  one  hour  of  assignment. 

A  notebook  containing  the  record  of  at  least  35  laboratory  experiments 
equivalent  to  those  found  m  the  ''University  of  Chicago  Reconmiended  List  of 
60  Laboratory  Experiments  in  Physics  for  Secondary  Schools"  is  a  part  of  the 
requirement.    1  unit. 

Ohbmistbt 

A  course  in  elementary  Chemistry  as  taught  in  the  better  class  of  high  and 
preparatory  schools,  covering  thirty-five  to  forty  weeks,  four  to  five  days  per 
week,  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  total  assignment  being  devoted  to  laboratory 
work,  will  afford  the  necessary  preparation.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  assignment. 

Remsen's,  Torrey's,  Hessler  and  Smith's,  Newell's,  Young's,  Linebarger's, 
and  Storer  and  Lindsay's  Elemenlary  Chemistries  are  suitable  textbooks  for 
preparation.  Smith  &  Hall's  Teaching  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  (Longmans) 
discusses  fully  the  material  and  methods  approved  by  the  Department.  The 
standard  of  attainment  must  be  to  fit  for  adnussion  to  the  special  college  course 
in  general  chemistry  (2S)  to  which  this  unit  is  prerequisite.    1  unit. 

Gboloot 

1.  Elementary  Physiography. — ^The  requirement  for  credit  in  this  course 
includes:  (a)  a  knowledge  of  the  general  facts  concerning  atmospheric  movements, 
precipitation,  temperature,  etc.,  together  with  the  principles  governing  them; 
(6)  an  elementaiy  knowledge  of  the  sea,  including  the  genend  facts  concerning  its 
movonents  and  their  causes;  and  (c)  a  general  knowl^ge  of  the  earth's  features 
and  their  mode  of  origin,    i  unit. 

2.  Advanced  Physiography. — ^For  this  course  more  detailed  knowledge  wUl 
be  required  concerning  the  topics  named  above.  In  addition,  the  candidate 
should  be  familiar  with  the  principles  of  climatology,  the  modem  doctrines  con- 
cerning the  evolution  and  history  of  geographic  features,  and  the  distribution 
of  life  and  its  relations  to  surface  conditions,    i  unit. 

A  unit's  credit  will  be  given  those  who  present  both  1  and  2.  Thorough 
courses  based  on  such  texts  as  those  of  Salisbury  (Physiography,  Briefer  Course), 
Gilbert  and  Brigham,  Dryer  (Lessons  in  Physical  Geography),  or  Davis  meet 
the  requirement  for  1  and  2. 

3.  Geology. — ^The  requirement  for  admission  embraces  the  elementary  facts 
of  petrograpMc,  structural,  dynamic,  and  historic  geology.  Familiarity  with 
the  modes  of  action  of  geologic  agents  and  clear  views  of  the  progress  and  rela- 
tions of  geological  events  are  essential.  A  thorough  course  based  on  such  a  book 
as  Blackwelder  6l  Barrows'  Elemenie  of  Geology  meets  the  requirement,    i  unit. 

1  and  2,  or  1  and  3,  may  be  offered  as  the  second  unit  of  science  recommended 
to  candidates  for  the  (jollege  of  Science. 

Gboqbapht 

Commercial  Geography. — For  admission  credit,  a  half-year's  high-school  work 
diould  be  offered,  based  upon  such  texts  as  Brigham  or  Adams.  This  work 
should  cover  the  general  conditions  of  commerce,  the  chief  commodities  of  com- 
merce, and  the  leading  commercial  countries,  witn  emphasis  on  the  United  States. 
i  unit. 
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Gbnibal  Bioloqt 

The  candidate  applying  for  admission  credit  in  General  Biology  will  be 
required:  (a)  To  submit  to  the  Examiner  a  notebook  oonsLsting  of  drawin^pB  and 
descriptions  of  the  animals  and  plants  studied  and  statements  of  expenments 
performed  (see  statement  concerning  notebook  imder  Physics,  above).  It  is 
reconmiended  that  studies  of  at  least  fifteen  principal  forms  be  undertaken. 
These  studies  may  be  larsely  such  as  do  not  demand  the  use  of  a  compound  micro- 
scope. Attention  should  be  given  chiefly  to  those  organisms  that  can  be  studied 
in  a  living  condition,  (h)  To  demonstrate  in  the  college  laboratory^  under  the 
supervision  of  college  officers,  that  he  possesses  some  power  to  observe  accurately 
and  intelligently.    More  stress  will  be  laid  on  correct  obser\ 


observation  and  on  the 
careful  record  thereof  than  upon  technical  terms,  (c)  To  answer  in  writing  a 
few  general  questions  on  the  physiology  of  plants  and  lower  animals  as  well  as 
questions  on  familiar  forms,  such  as  the  perch,  crayfish,  grasshopper,  moss,  fern, 
some  common  type  of  flowering  plant,  etc.    1  unit. 

ZOOLOQT 

For  admisuon  credit  in  Zodlogy,  the  general  character  of  the  woik  required 
will  be  the  same  as  Uiat  indicatea  under  General  Biolopyj  but  in  this  case  the 
number  of  animals  studied  should  be  increased  when  1  umt  is  sought. 

It  is  recommended  that  attention  be  equally  divided  between  (a)  natural 
history  and  physiology  and  (6)  structure  and  classification.  However,  work 
with  primaiy  emphasis  on  any  phase  of  soOlogy  will  be  accepted.  The  sub- 
mission of  a  notebook  is  required  of  all  candidates,    i  or  1  unit. 

Botany 

If  admission  credit  in  Botany  is  soUjght^  the  preparatory  work  should  consist 
of  the  study  of  tvpes  from  all  the  chief  divisions  of  the  plant  kingdom,  including  a 
training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  morphology,  physiology,  ecology,  and 
classification.  In  ev^  case  laboratory  notebooks  (see  statement  concerning 
notebook  under  Physics,  above)  must  be  submitted  to  the  Examiner  and  a 
written  examination  passed,    i  or  1  unit. 

NoTB. — A  maximum  of  two  units  of  credit  may  be  obtained  in  Gteneral  Biologr. 
Zottlogy,  and  Botany.  Any  one  of  these  three  subjects  may  be  olTered  as  the  second  umt 
of  sdeiice  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  College  of  Sdenoe. 

Phtbzoloqt 

The  student  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  facts  given  in  Huxley's 
Textbook  of  Physiology  (revised)  or  Martin's  Human  Body  (briefer  course), 
iunit. 

Dbawzng  and  Shop  Wobx 

Admission  credit  not  to  exceed  five  units  may  be  given  in  Drawing  and  Shop 
Work,  provided  the  hip^h  school  from  which  the  candidate  comes  accepts  five  units 
in  these  subiects  for  its  diploma.  Each  unit  must  represent  not  less  than  250 
hours  of  wonc.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  give  an  examination  to  test 
the  applicant's  standard  of  attainment  in  these  subjects. 

Freehand  drawing, — ^The  applicant  must  possess  ability: 

1.  To  make  rapid  sketches  from  objects,  which  shall  indicate  the  perspeo- 
tive  appearance,  the  proportions,  and  the  main  characteristics  of  structure  and 
form. 

2.  To  make  as  records  of  observations  such  drawings  as  would  be  appropriate 
for  illustrations  to  acoompamr  high-school  studies  in  the  sciences. 

3.  To  sketch  freehand,  from  specifications,  any  simple  geometric  figure. 

4.  To  match  with  water  colors  any  given  color,  and  to  carry  a  flat  wash  of 
color  over  a  given  area. 
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Mechanical  drawing, — ^The  applicant  must  poasesB  ability: 

1.  From  given  mechanical  arawings  of  a  amiple  object  to  make  a  freehand 
drawineof  the  appeanmoe  of  the  objecto  in  perspective. 

2.  fVom  a  smiple  geometric  form  or  constructed  object,  to  make  dimen- 
sioned freehand  working  drawings  which  furnish  data  suSfident  for  a  finished 
instrumental  drawing  or  for  the  construction  of  the  object. 

3.  From  specifications  to  make  a  completed  working  drawing  freehand  or 
instrumental  or  a  sketch  of  the  appearance  of  the  object. 

Shop  work. — Subject  to  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  the  University 
win  accept  for  admission  the  following  subjects:  (1)  Carpentry  and  wood  tinn- 
ing: (2)  Pattern-making,  foundry  work,  and  forging;  (3)  Machine  shop  work; 
ana  (4)  Advanced  machme  shop  work. 

HOMB   BCONOMICB   AND    HOUBBHOLD   ABT 

Each  unit  of  admission  credit  must  represent  a  course  covering  at  least  3^ 
weeks  with  not  less  than  five  hours  per  week,  not  more  than  half  of  the  total 
assignment  being  devoted  to  laboratory  work.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  the  specified  time. 

B.    ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGES  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  are  granted  credit  in  advance  of  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
College  to  which  they  are  admitted  on  the  following  conditions,  with  this  pro- 
viso: In  caw  the  characUr  of  a  student's  resident  work  in  any  sulbject  is  siu^h  as  to 
create  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  that  which  preceded,  the  Unwersity  expliciUy  reserves 
the  right  to  revoke  at  any  time  any  credit  assigned  on  cerHficate,  and  to  exact  exawxnar 
tian  in  the  same, 

I.   COLLBGB  CBBDIT  FOB  PBBPAEATOBT  WOBK 

Students  who  have  completed  fifteen  units  of  preparatory  work  at  a  high 
grade,  and  are  able  advantageously  to  begin,  while  still  in  the  high  school,  the 
accimiulation  of  college  credits,  are  encouraged  to  do  so  imder  the  supervision  of 
the  College  Dean,  with  whom  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  confer  before 
entering  on  the  advanced  school  work.  Claims  for  advanced  standing,  based 
on  an  excess  of  preparatory  work  from  a  co-operating  school,  are  presented  to  the 
University  Examiner  and  may  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  one  major  for  each  half- 
unit  of  excess  under  the  following  provisions: 

1.  A  student  whose  excess  work  has  been  pursued  on  the  advice  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  College  Dean  will  receive  full  college  credit  (one  major  for 
each  half-unit)  if  he  maintains  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  his  work  at  the 
University  an  average  standing  of  6  or  better.  If  he  maintains  an  average  of 
C  or  B—  but  less  than  B  his  excess  high-school  work  shall  receive  one-half  college 
credit  only.    If  he  falls  below  C  no  college  credit  will  be  allowed. 

2.  Other  claims  if  presented  to  the  University  Examiner  during  the  first 
year  of  residence  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  and  the  approval 
of  the  departments  concerned,  be  allowed  under  the  same  scholarship  require- 
ments as  set  forth  in  paragraph  1. 

n.   COLLEQB  CREDIT  FOB  COLLEGE  WOBK 

Claims  for  credit  on  account  of  college  work  done  elsewhere  are  presented 
to  the  Examiner.    In  case  a  possible  applicant  merely  wishes  information,  the 
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Examiner  will  furnish  an  estimate,  based  upon  the  inquirer's  own  statement, 
when  the  necessary  data  (indicated  upon  a  blank  supplied  by  the  University 
Examiner)  are  furnished.  Estimates  cannot  be  furnished  unless  this  statement 
is  clear  and  complete. 

1.  Evidence  required, — Before  actual  admismon  the  applicant  must  present 
an  official  certificate  showing:  (a)  that  he  has  been  honorably  dismissed;  (6)  what 
admission  requirements  were  satisfied  by  him  in  the  college  from  which  he 
comes  (for  this  purpose  in  addition  to  the  certificate,  a  catalogue  of  date  con- 
current with  his  admission  may  be  needed  from  all  but  the  best-known  institu- 
tions); (c)  a  transcript  of  his  college  record,  showing  (1)  by  subjects  the  credit  in 
the  unit  used  for  record  and  the  time  (weeks  and  hours  per  week)  given  to  each, 
(2)  the  number  of  such  units  required  for  graduation,  and  (3)  in  general  or  specifi- 
cally the  grade  of  his  scholarship;  (d)  the  duration  of  his  attendance. 

2.  Propoeed  and  actual  credits, — ^When  the  required  data  are  furnished  the 
Examiner  issues  to  the  accepted  applicant  a  Course  Book  showing  the  number  and 
distribution  of  the  proposed  credits.  This  is  presented  to  the  Dean  of  the  College 
in  which  he  registers  as  evidence  of  admission  and  probable  credit.  Credit  so  listed 
is  provisional  and  is  formally  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Admissions  only  in  case 
the  applicant  during  his  first  two  quarters  of  residence  at  the  University  completes 
six  majors  of  work  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  better. 

3.  Amount  of  credits, — ^A  student  transferring  from  a  standard  college  is 
given  the  same  standing  in  the  Colleges  of  the  University,  provided  that  his 
preparatory  work  was  equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the  University; 
otherwise  advanced  work  will  be  carried  back  to  cover  the  preparatory  deficiencies, 
at  the  rate  of  one  major  (five  term-hours,  three  and  one-third  semester-hours) 
for  each  half-unit.  The  maximum  credit  allowed  does  not  exceed  normal  credit 
obtainable  in  the  same  time  at  the  University,  i.e.,  three  majors  a  quarter.  If 
the  baccalaureate  degree  is  sought,  the  total  credit  does  not  exceed  27  majors, 
three  quarters  of  resident  work  being  the  minimum  requirement  for  a  degree. 

4.  Presented  at  outset, — ^Applicants  specify  at  the  outset  all  claims  for  credit. 
Except  by  special  action  of  the  Board  of  Admissions,  no  claim  not  so  presented  will 
be  considered  after  the  formal  delermincUion  of  credit  unless  the  work  on  which  it  is 
based  was  done  after  the  previous  claim  was  filed. 

5.  Private  work, — Students  are  not  permitted  to  gain  credit  by  examination 
for  work  done  privately  or  by  correspondence  whUe  in  residence  at  the  University 
unless  written  consent  to  the  arrangement  is  obtained  in  advance  from  the 
Dean  and  the  Departmental  Examiner  concerned. 

6.  Examinations, — ^Any  claim  considered  by  the  Examiner  as  insufficiently 
certified  is  referred  by  him  to  the  appropriate  Departmental  Examiner.  An 
official  statement  regarding  the  claim  is  issued  to  the  applicant,  who  is  thus 
authorised  to  present  the  case  for  adjudication  to  the  Departmental  Examiner 
named  thereon.  No  credits  are  recorded  imless  certified  on  this  official  cre- 
dential. 

7.  Informal  work, — A  mature  student  may,  upon  application  to  the  Univer- 
sity Examiner  setting  forth  clearly  the  conditions  under  which  a  course  of  study 
corresponding  to  a  course  offered  in  the  University  was  pursued  under  non- 
institutional  direction,  be  granted  permission  to  take  for  college  credit  at  such 
time  as  it  may  be  offered  the  regular  quarterly  examination  conducted  by  the 
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instnictor  offering  the  parallel  course  in  the  University.  If  the  examination  and 
Bueh  supplementary  test  as  the  instructor  may  require  are  passed  with  a  grade  of 
C  or  better,  the  credit  will  be  recorded  when  reported  by  the  instructor  on  the 
official  blank  supplied  by  the  University  Examiner.  The  amount  of  credit 
gained  in  such  way  shall  not  exceed  9  majors  and  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
total  amount  of  non-resident  work  which  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 

8.  Professional  and  technical  work. — It  is  not  possible  to  assign  credit  for 
experience  in  the  practice  of  a  profession,  but  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the 
corresponding  school  of  the  University  credit  toward  the  baccalaureate  degree 
may  be  allowed  for  professional  courses  in  Law,  Medicine,  Education,  or  Theology, 
and  for  courses  in  Engineering,  and  in  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts.  (For 
conditions  see  ''College  Credit  for  Professional  and  Technical  Work,"  p.  113). 

9.  ReqtdremenU  for  degrees, — (See  p.  113.) 


C.    ADMISSION  AS  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Persons  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  seeking  a  degree,  may  be  ad- 
mitted through  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner  to  the  courses  of  instruction 
offered  in  the  University,  as  unclassified  students,  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  They  shall  present  (a)  credentials  showing  the  completion  of  work  equiva- 
lent to  the  admission  requirements  of  the  colleges,  or  (&)  evidence  of  successful 
experience  as  a  teacher  or  other  valuable  educative  experience  in  practical  life. 

2.  Each  applicant  shall  present  by  certificate  or  examination  evidence  of 
training  in  English  at  least  eqmvalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
colleges  in  that  subject.  This  requirement  may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  foreign 
students  of  ability  who  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to 
profit  by  the  instruction  offered. 

3.  They  enter  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  a  definite 
subject  or  group  of  subjects  for  which  adequate  preparation  has  been  received. 
In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  applicant's  ability  to  pursue  successfully  the  work 
desired,  the  approval  of  the  instructor  to  whose  courses  admission  is  sought,  or  of 
an  official  representative  of  the  department  concerned,  will  be  required. 

4.  They  shall  give  satisfactory  reason  for  not  classifying  and  working  for  a 
degree. 

5.  They  may  not  register  for  elementaiy  courses  only,  i.e.,  courses  intended 
primarily  for  first-year  college  students. 

6.  They  are  subject  to  the  general  regulations  pertaining  to  other  under- 
graduates, including  attendance  at  chapel  assembly  and  work  in  Physical  Culture. 

7.  They  are  ineligible  for  public  appearance. 


D.    RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  WITH  SECONDARY 

SCH(X)LS 

The  University  desires  to  promote  such  correlation  of  primary,  secondary, 
and  collegiate  work  that  contribution  may  be  made  from  every  point  of  view  to  the 
study  of  educational  problems  of  common  interest,  and  that  the  utmost  economy 
of  educational  effort  may  be  attained.    With  this  end  in  view,  the  University 
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attempts  to  arrange  for  systematio  and  intimate  relations  with  preparatory  and 
other  secondary  schools.  The  types  of  relationship  possible  vary  with  the  cir- 
cmnstances  of  institutions.  In  general,  they  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of 
cfMyperaHon, 

I.  The  Accredited  Schools  of  the  University  of  Chicago  are  those  secondary 
schools  whose  graduates  presenting  credentials  showing  the  completion  of  work 
equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  Colleges  of  the 
University  will  be  admitted  on  certificate.  Such  schools  are:  (1)  schools 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Admissions  of  the  University  of  Chicago  after  inspection 
by  official  representatives  of  the  University;  or  (2)  schools  accredited  by  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges;  or  (3)  schools 
approved  by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board;  or  (4) 
schools  outside  the  territory  of  the  associations  above  mentioned  but  approved 
by  a  leading  state  university  whose  standards  of  admission  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Colleges  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

II.  The  Cooperating  Schodla  of  the  University  during  any  collegiate  year 
shall  include  all  schools  which  have  been  officially  accepted  into  that  relation  by 
the  Board  of  Admissions  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  such  acceptance  involving 
the  following  prerequisites: 

1 .  The  school  must  be  a  regularly  accredited  school  according  to  the  definition 
of  section  I. 

2.  The  school  (1)  shall  have  been  represented  in  the  last  annual  conference  of 
the  University  with  its  co-operating  schools  by  one  or  more  official  delegates; 
or  (2)  shall  have  been  represented  in  the  Colleges  or  Graduate  Schools  of  the 
University,  during  the  two  years  preceding,  by  one  or  more  representatives  of 
its  teaching  staff;  or  (3)  shall  have  sent  to  the  University,  diuing  the  two  years 
preceding,  at  least  one  student  from  its  graduating  classes  who  has  made  a 
creditable  record  in  the  Colleges. 

8TATEMBNT  OF  THB  RELATIONS  EXISTINQ  BETWEEN  THE  UNIVERSrTT  OF  CmCAGO 
AND  CO-OPERATINa   8EC0NDABT  BCHOOU9 

1.  Any  graduate  of  a  secondary  school  accredited  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  may  be  admitted  to  the  Colleges  on  presentation  of  proper  credentials. 
See  p.  93  of  this  Register, 

2.  The  officers  of  a  co-operating  school  have  the  privilege  of  nominating 
one  member  of  each  graduating  class  for  an  honor  scholarship  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  scholarship  will  be  granted  to  each 
nominee,  since  the  number  of  available  scholarships  is  always  less  than  the  number 
of  candidates  offered. 

3.  Each  co-operating  school  may  send  to  the  annual  contest  in  public 
speaking,  occurring  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  one  boy  and  one  girl,  from  the 
Senior  class.  The  successful  contestants  are  awarded  a  scholarship  for  one  year 
in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

4.  Seniors  in  co-operating  schools  may  in  any  number  enter  competitive 
honor  examinations  in  certain  subjects,  the  successful  contestants  being  entitled 
to  a  scholarship  in  the  University  for  one  year.    Inquiries  concerning  these 
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scholanhips,  or  any  other  matters  involved  in  the  relations  of  students  admitted 
from  oo-operating  school,  should  be  addressed  to  Thb  Univbhstit  Examinsb, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 

5.  The  principal,  superintendent,  and  instructors  in  co-operating  schools  are 
members  of  the  educational  conference  held  annually  at  the  University. 

6.  Members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  co-operating  schools  may  pursue  studies 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  Summer  Quarter  at  one-half  the  usual  tuition 
rates. 

7.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  more  complete  co-operation,  representatives 
of  departments  in  co-operating  schools  are  invited  to  visit  the  classrooms  of  the 
Junior  Colleges.  Those  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  invitation  should 
notify  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties  and  receive  from  his  office  a  card  of  identification 
and  introduction. 

8.  Relations  between  the  University  and  secondary  schools  are  under  the 
special  consideration  of  a  standing  committee,  consisting  of  secondary-school 
officers  and  members  of  the  University  Faculties  in  equal  numbers. 

9.  Each  co-operating  school  furnishes  annually,  upon  a  blank  supplied  by  the 
University,  data  concerning  studies  offered  and  the  teaching  staff,  and  such  addi-^ 
tional  detdls  regarding  the  school  as  are  called  for  upon  the  blank. 

In  view  of  possible  changes  in  the  administration  of  a  school,  the  University 
reserves  the  right  to  revoke  the  certificate  of  oo-operation  at  any  time  upon  due 
notice  to  the  school 

The  University  of  Chicago  is  prepared  to  encourage  any  adequately  equipped 
secondary  school  to  extend  its  work  so  as  to  cover  the  courses  now  offered  in 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  of  college.  Any  high  school  which  is  pre- 
pared to  undertake  such  woriE  can  come  into  contact  with  the  Junior  College 
officers  of  the  University  with  a  view  to  organising  advanced  courses  in  close 
consultation  with  these  officers.  The  present  tendency  in  larger  centers  to 
develop  public  high  schools  into  junior  colleges  requires  the  closest  co-operation 
between  such  schools  as  are  undertaking  this  kind  of  work  and  colleges.  The 
University  aims  to  develop  this  intimate  co-operation  with  a  view  to  promoting 
wherever  possible  the  enlargement  of  the  secondary-school  curriculum. 

Students  who  have  completed  15  units  of  preparatory  work  at  a  high  grade 
and  are  able  advantageously  to  begin  while  still  in  the  higjti  school  the  accumula- 
tion of  college  credits  are  encouraged  to  do  so.  Such  students  will  be  required 
to  maintrfiin  themselves  at  a  high  level  after  they  begin  courses  in  the  University 
itself. 

A  circular  explaining  these  matters  in  detail  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  COLLEGES 

The  college  work  is  of  three  kinds:  (a)  Required  in  college  of  all  candidates 
for  a  given  degree,  (b)  ConHngenUy  required  in  college,  i.e.,  if  not  presented  on 
admission,  (c)  Elective:  Normally  about  18  majors  in  A.B.,  Ph.B.  (Lit.),  and 
S.B.  curricula.  This  amount  may  be  reduced  because  the  entrance  units  fail 
to  conform  to  advised  grouping  (p.  94). 
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A.  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

•I.      GENERAL  IKFOBMATION 

1.  The  Junior  Colleges  include  the  first  and  second  years  of  residence.  After 
completing  the  requirements  of  the  Junior  Colleges  and  receiving  the  title  of 
Associate,  students  pass  for  their  third  and  fourth  years  to  the  Senior  Colleges. 

2.  Chapel  assembly, — Students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  meet  in  chapel 
assembly,  men  on  Mondays,  and  women  on  Tuesdays,  at  10:15  a.m.  Attend- 
ance is  required. 

3.  Honorable  mention. — On  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges 
honorable  mention  is  made  of  all  students  whose  records  reach  a  standard  fixed 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  Junior  Colleges  on  the  system  of  marking  adopted  by 
the  University. 

n.     BBQX7IBBMBNTS  FOB  THE  ASSOCIATE'S  TITLE 

During  his  first  two  years  the  student  is  required  to  take: 

1.  Two  majors  of  English  (courses  1  and  3).  English  1  must  be  taken  in  the 
first  quarter  of  residence. 

2.  A  ''continuation  group"  of  three  consecutive  majors  taken  in  the  first 
year,  which,  unless  by  special  exception  granted  by  the  Dean,  continues  the  woric 
of  either  his  principal  or  secondary  admission  group  or  of  a  subject  in  which  he 
took  one  unit  in  the  Senior  year  of  high  school.  Careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  choice  of  these  courses. 

3.  Enough  majors  in  each  of  the  following  "distribution  groups"  to  make  his 
total  (high  school +oollege)  credit  in  each  group  four  majors  ( »2  units) : 

I.  Philosophy,  History,  and  Social  Science:  Departments  I-VI. 

II.  Language  other  than  English  (all  4  majors  in  one  language),  Depart- 
ments XI-XIV. 

III.  Mathematics:  Department  XVII. 

IV.  Science:  Departments  XVIII-XXVIIIA. 

Limited  Credit, — Certain  Junior  College  courses  are  subject  to  the  following 
limitation  of  credit:  (a)  Full  credit  is  given  only  when  these  courses  are  taken 
among  a  student's  first  18  majors,  and  the  total  number  so  taken  may  not  exceed  9. 
(6)  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27,  these  courses  will  be 
credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  they  will  not  be 
credited  at  all,  but  any  course  may  be  taken,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  on 
payment  of  the  fee,  presumably  as  a  fourth  coiu'se. 

The  student  receives  the  title  of  Associate  and  is  admitted  to  the  Senior 
Colleges  when  he  has,  (1)  completed  18  majors  of  work  with  at  least  32  grade- 
points  including  the  fulfilment  of  the  specified  requirements  as  listed  above; 
(2)  fulfilled  any  extra  requirements  imposed  on  account  either  of  excessive  absence 
or  defective  work  in  English;  (3)  fulfilled  the  requirement  in  Physical  Culture 
(6  quarters,  4  half-hours  a  week). 

B.  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

I.      GENERAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Chapel  assembly, — Students  in  the  Senior  Colleges  meet  in  chapel  assem- 
bly Wedne8da3rs  at  10: 15  a.m.    Attendance  is  required. 

2.  Scholarships, — ^For  scholarships  and  other  aid  to  students,  see  p.  88. 
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3.  Honors  in  the  Senior  CoUeges, — ^The  Bachelor's  degree  is  awarded  with 
honors  to  each  student  who  has  grade-points  according  to  the  following  scale: 

Majors  of  credit  recelTed  Ayerage  of  grade-points 

in  tbe  University  per  major  taken 

a)  36  3i 

6)  last  27  4 

c)  last  18  4i 

d)  last  9  5 

provided,  in  cases  b),e),d),  that  the  average  in  previous  work  is  not  lower  than 
2  grade-points  per  major  taken. 

Honors  in  departments  are  awarded  to  each  student  who  has  at  graduar 
tion  an  average  of  3}  grade-points  per  major  taken  in  the  University,  and  credit 
for  6  majors  of  Senior  College  work  in  a  department  with  an  average  therein 
of  4i  grade-points,  or  0  such  majors  in  related  departments  with  the  same  average 
provided  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Dean  the  9  majors  form  a  coherent  group 
of  studies. 

Special  honors  are  awarded  to  candidates  who  complete  with  distinction 
certain  additional  work  prescribed  by  the  department.  This  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  election  of  a  fourth  course  during  each  of  not  more  than  five 
quarters,  which  shall  not  count  toward  a  degree,  nor  require  an  additional  fee. 

Membership  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  is  conferred  for  high  scholar- 
ship upon  Senior  College  students  who  have  been  in  residence  for  at  least  six 
quarters,  the  grade  demanded  being  considerably  higher  than  that  required 
for  graduation  with  honors.  Membership  is  determined  by  vote  of  the  chapter, 
no  initiative  being  taken  by  the  student. 

4.  College  credit  for  professional  and  technical  work. — Credit  toward  the 
academic  Bachelor's  degree  may  be  allowed  for  professional  courses  in  Law,  Edu- 
cation, Medicine,  or  Divinity,  and  for  courses  in  Engineering  and  in  the  Fine  and 
Industrial  Arts,  on  the  following  conditions:  (a)  The  amoimt  of  work  which  may 
be  credited  is  an  approved  sequence  of  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  9  (in  Medi- 
cine, 18)  majors,  not  all  of  which  need  be  professional  or  specialized  courses. 
(&)  No  course  may  be  credited  unless  preceded  by  those  fundamental  subjects 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  its  proper  development,  (c)  Not  more 
than  one-third  of  a  sequence  may  be  in  subjects  devoted  to  the  development  of 
technique. 

Students  who  plan  to  pursue  professional  work  in  the  Divinity  School,  the 
Law  School,  or  the  Medical  Courses  are  enabled  to  shorten  considerably  the 
time  required  to  secure  the  collegiate  and  the  professional  degrees  under  a  plan 
which  counts  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree  certain  work  in  the  professional 
schools.  Thus  the  last  year  of  residence  as  an  undergraduate  may  be  used 
entirely  for  professional  work  in  the  Law  or  Divinity  Schools,  and  the  last  two 
years  for  work  in  Medicine,  provided  that  all  college  requirements  for  the  Bache- 
lor's degree  have  been  satisfied.  The  details  of  these  arrangements  may  be 
learned  by  consulting  the  special  Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Professional 
Schools. 

n.     RBQTTIBBBaBNTB  FOR  A  BACHELOR'S  DBGREB 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors,  and  obtained  at  least  72  grade-points.  These  36  majors  shall  include 
one  principal  sequence  of  at  least  9  coherent  and  progressive  majors  taken  in 
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and  the  thesis  in  complete  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  at  least 
four  weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

d)  Five  printed  or  typewritten  copies  (including  one  bound  copy)  must  be 
deposited  in  the  General  Library,  and  receipt  from  the  Library  for  these  copies 
must  be  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Records  not  lees  than  seven  days  before 
graduation. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

n.     THE  DBQRBUg  OF  DOCTOB  OF  PHIL080PHT 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the,  com- 
pletion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province,  shown  first  by  the  production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge, 
and  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the 
candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  principal  subject, 
and  with  less  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects.  This 
degree  is  granted  in  all  departments  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  whose  imdergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,^  whose  thesis 
subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  (which  must  be  certified  by  the  heads  of  those 
departments  at  least  nine  months  before  the  student  presents  himself  for  examini^ 
tion  in  his  major  subject)  may,  on  reconmiendation  by  the  principal  department 
in  which  he  wishes  to  take  his  degree,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the 
Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Application  for 
admission  to  candidacy  must  be  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose.  This 
blank  may  be  obtained  by  the  applicant  at  the  Deans'  Office,  and  the  application 
must  be  on  file  in  that  office  before  the  close  of  the  quarter  preceding  that 
when  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  RequiremenU. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the 
Doctor's  degree  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  graduate  work,  in  pursuance  of  an  accepted 
course  of  study.  The  course  in  question  must  include  one  principal  and  either 
one  or  two  secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of  work  required  in  the  secondary 
subject  or  subjects  is  nine  majors.  Candidates  should  arrange  this  work  as  early 
as  possible  with  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  the  major  and  minor 
subjects  are  taken. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for  the 
degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  printed  thesb  upon  a  subject  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  principal  part  of 
the  candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  conmiand  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 


>  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  ''equivalent**!  n  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  spedflc  degree 
(Arts  or  Sdenoe)  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead. 
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e)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  not,  as  a  rule, 
take  more  than  two-thirds  of  thdr  work  in  one  department,  and  may  not  take 
work  which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than  three  departments. 

Work  done  in  other  tm/ivertiHes. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  university 
will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and 
sufficient  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  particular  work  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. Work  done  in  other  universities  will  not  ordinarily  count  for  more  than 
one  and  one-half  years  of  residence  work  in  the  University;  but  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  granted  after  one  year 
of  residence. 

NoTB. — ^In  order  to  avoid  ndsnnderstaiidliiga,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should 
ccMisiilt  with  their  Deans  concerning  all  technical  requirements  tor  such  degrees,  before 
application  is  made  for  admission  to  candidacy. 

3.  Thesis, — a)  Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  upon  some  ques- 
tion connected  with  his  principal  subject.  This  production  must  constitute  an 
actual  contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  head  of  the  department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date  of  the  final 
examination. 

h)  The  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  in  tsrpewritten  form  at 
least  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination. 

c)  Before  the  meeting  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be 
recommended,  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  thesis,  together  with  a  certificate  signed 
by  the  head  or  acting  head  of  the  department  that  the  copy,  as  submitted,  is 
accepted  for  publication  as  the  candidate's  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not  be 
withdrawn  from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the  required 
one  hundred  printed  copies  are  deposited  in  the  General  Library. 

d)  The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate 
Schools  a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  efifect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General 
library  with  one  himdred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half-roan).  These 
hundred  copies  must  be  separate  prints,  and  must  contain  no  other  material 
In  title-page,  cover,  format,  and  stock  they  must  fulfil  the  requirements  men- 
tioned below. 

e)  Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  then  be  followed: 

(1)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  from  a  publishing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  Press,  and  also  as 
to  its  professional  responsibility  by  the  department  concerned,  that  the  thesis  has 
been  received  and  accepted  for  publication;  or 

(2)  The  candidate  may  depoat  with  the  Bunnees  Manager  of  the  University, 
Room  1,  Press  Building,  a  legal  financial  guaranty  sufficient  to  enable  the  Uni- 
versity Press  to  print  the  required  one  hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of 
two  coines  in  half-roan.  •  This  guaranty  shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two 
yean  from  the  date  of  the  conferring  of  the  degree;  or 

(3)  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  thesis  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  conferred  only 
after  the  delivery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General  Library. 

/)  In  the  title-page  required  for  all  theses  the  official  name  of  the  University 
shall  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  title-page,  and  the  name  of  the  department  to 
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which  the  thesiB  is  ofiFered  shall  be  designated  in  parentheses  after  the  statement 
that  the  thesis  is  offered  in  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
The  proper  form  is  as  shown  on  p.  118. 

g)  EiXoept  in  the  case  of  the  bound  copies,  the  cover  shall  be  identical  in  con- 
tent with  the  title-page.  A  proof  of  the  title-page  and  cover  should  be  sub- 
mitted  to  the  Librarian  before  the  copies  of  the  thesis  are  made. 

k)  (1)  Li  general,  the  format  of  the  thesis  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
following  q)eoifioations: 

(o)  The  dimensions  of  the  letter  press  shall  be  4}  X6{,  to  be  printed  on  stock 
the  exterior  dimensions  of  which  shall  be  6|X9i,  trimmed. 

(6)  The  stock  shaU  be  27iX39,  75  lb. 

(2)  When  the  character  of  the  material  is  such  as  to  require  a  larger  page 
the  format  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  specifications: 

(o)  The  dimensions  of  the  letter  press  shall  be  5i  X7f ,  to  be  printed  on  stock 
the  exterior  dimensions  of  which  shall  be  8|Xlli,  trimmed. 
(b)  The  stock  shall  be  24X36,  70  lb. 

(3)  When  the  nature  of  the  subject  makes  it  probable  that  the  circulaticm 
of  the  thesis  will  be  materially  increased  if  it  is  brought  out  as  a  book,  the  format 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  specifications: 

(a)  The  dimensions  of  the  letter  press  shall  be  3iX5i,  to  be  printed  on 
stock  the  exterior  dimensions  of  which  shall  be  5X7|,  trinmied. 

db)  The  stock  shall  be  24X36,  70  lb. 

For  form  see  p.  118. 

4.  Final  examination, — ^Af ter  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may  pre- 
sent himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he  has 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  He 
may  jveeent  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both 
principal  and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been 
taken  in  advance,  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department 
or  departments  concerned.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  members  of  the  principal  departments  concerned,  an  appointed 
r^resentative  of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of 
them  if  there  are  two,  or  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who 
may  choose  to  attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the 
Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools. 

If  the  examinations  in  the  secondary  subjects  are  separated,  they  may  not 
be  held  in  the  same  quarter,  or  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his 
work,  including  an  analysis  of  the  thesis,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with 
his  Dean  for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the 
examination.  In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the 
statement  should  include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for 
the  final  examination  should  include  the  work  of  both  departments. 

C.    FELLOWSHIPS 

1.  The  Umversity  FeUowships, — ^The  University  appropriates  annually  the 
amount  of  twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($21,500)  for  Fellowships 
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in  the  Graduate  Schools  and  $2,700  in  the  Divinity  School.  These  Fellowships 
are  awarded  by  the  Trustees,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President  and  the 
nomination  of  particular  departments,  to  graduate  students  who  desire  to  pur- 
sue advanced  work  in  some  special  line.  About  seventy  Fellowships,  ranging 
in  individual  value  from  $120,  or  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  to  $520,  are 
assigned  each  year. 

The  University  asks  of  its  Fellows  a  modicum  of  service,  consisting  of  woric 
(a)  as  an  instructor;  (&)  as  an  assistant  in  reading  examination  papers;  (c)  as  an 
assistant  on  a  University  journal;  or  (jd)  as  an  assistant  in  one  of  the  departmental 
laboratories,  museums,  or  libraries.  In  no  case  is  a  Fellow  expected  to  devote 
so  much  time  to  the  work  here  indicated  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  his  own 
study. 

Each  Fellow  makes  a  written  report  to  the  Dean  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter.  This  report  outlines  his  work  as  a  student,  and  the  work  assigned  to 
him  as  an  officer  of  the  University  for  the  current  quarter,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
Head  of  the  Department.  The  report  blanks  may  be  procured  at  the  Information 
Office. 

2.  Applications  for  FeUUymhips, — ^Applications  for  Fellowships  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Deuis  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  University,  and  Bhovld  be 
in  their  hands  on  or  before  March  1. 

3.  Appointments  to  Fellowships, — 

a)  Dale, — ^The  annual  assignment  of  Fellowships  is  made  early  in  April.  A 
Fellowship  is  available  for  any  three  of  the  four  quarters,  beginning  with  the 
Sununer  Quarter,  following  the  date  of  appointment. 

b)  Attainments  required, — ^The  candidate  must  have  attained  proficiency  in 
some  department.  In  general,  he  should  have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  resident 
study  after  receiving  his  Bachelor's  degree.  In  making  the  appointment,  special 
wei^^t  is  given  to  theses  indicating  the  candidate's  ability  to  conduct  original 
investigation. 

4.  Special  Fellowships. — ^In  addition  to  the  regular  University  Fellowships 
mentioned  above,  there  are  special  Fellowships  offered  by  individuals.  These 
vary  somewhat  in  number  and  amount  from  year  to  year.  At  present  they  are 
as  follows: 

a)  The  Bwiknell  Fellowship,  srielding  $400,  offered  by  Mr.  Charles  Miller, 
of  Franklin,  Pa.,  is  open  to  graduates  of  Bucknell  University.  The  appoint- 
ment to  this  Fellowship  is  made  by  the  faculty  of  Bucknell  University. 

b)  The  Joseph  B.  Loewenthal  Fellowship  in  Chemistry,  endowed  by  Mr. 
Berthold  Loewenthal,  of  Chicago,  as  a  memorial  of  his  son,  Joseph  B.  Loewenthal. 
It  3delds  about  $400  to  the  incumbent  annually  appointed,  and  is  awarded  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  University. 

c)  The  OusUwus  F.  Swift  Fellowship  in  Chemistry^  endowed  by  Mrs.  Gus- 
tavus  F.  Swift,  Chicago,  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband,  Gustavus  F.  Swift.  It 
yields  about  $520  to  the  incumbent  annually  appointed,  and  is  awarded  for 
especial  ability  in  research  on  the  nomination  of  the  Department  of  Chemistiy 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  University. 
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I.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHDLOSOPHY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTTION 

Jambs  Hatden  Tuvtb,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  Philosophy. 
Gborgb  Hsbbsbt  Mbad,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Addison  Wbbstbb  Moobb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

The  primary  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  give  training  in  the  methods  of 
philosophic  inquiry,  reflection,  and  statement,  and  thus  to  equip  competent 
teachers  and  inyestigators  in  the  various  branches.  The  Department  aims  to 
train  specialists,  but  only  upon  the  basis  of  an  adequate  general  knowledge. 
Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  are  required  to  select  for  special  attention,  and 
to  make  some  particular  investigation  in,  one  of  the  four  fields  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics, Watery  of  Philosophy,  Aesthetics,  Ethics;  but  this  spedalisation  presup- 
poses sufficient  knowledge  of  the  other  branches,  and  also  of  Psychology,  to  enable 
one  to  direct,  and  if  necessary  to  undertake,  teaching  in  them. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  believed  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  life.  Philosophy 
has  much  of  value  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  specialise  in  it.  It  is  doubtful 
if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  Philosophy  lay  so  close  to  the  various  sciences,  social, 
historical,  and  biological,  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  requirements  of  practical 
life,  on  tiie  other,  as  at  present.  The  organisation  of  courses  in  the  Department 
is  intended  to  recognise,  for  example,  the  relation  of  Logic  to  mathematics,  and  to 
the  social  and  natural  sciences,  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  to  literature  and  to 
political  and  economic  history;  of  Ethics  to  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
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Bcieiices,  as  well  as  to  preparation  for  tiie  ministry,  law,  and  journalism;  and 
of  Aesthetics  to  literature  and  art. 

Students  in  other  departments  who  are  exp^ting  to  take  Philosophy  as  a 
subsidiary  subject  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  should  see  the  head  of  the 
Department  at  once  after  ooming  into  University  residence,  and  arrange  for  this 
work  in  advance.  Nine  majors  are  usually  required  where  Philosophy  is  the 
minor  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  The  equivalents  of  the  elementary  courses 
in  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Logic  are  required  as  antecedents.  Work  will  be 
assigned  according  as  the  principal  work  is  in  literary,  scientific,  or  historical 
and  social  lines. 

A  student  presenting  himself  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Philosophy  as  the 
chief  subject  will  be  required  to  have  the  equivalents  of  courses  4-6  in  tiie  History 
of  Philosophy,  and  at  least  three  courses  in  Psychology;  the  latter  may  be  either 
experimental  or  general,  or  a  suitable  combination  of  the  two.  He  may  further 
specialize,  as  aheady  indicated,  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Aesthetics, 
and  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

In  case  the  antecedent  work  in  elementary  Psychology,  Logic,  and  Ethics, 
and  the  History  of  Philosophy  does  not  come  up  to  the  proper  standard,  the 
candidate  for  an  advanced  degree  will  be  required  to  take  the  undergraduate  work 
in  these  subjects.  As  a  rule,  students  ooming  from  institutions  where  advanced 
work  in  Philosophy  is  not  provided  will  find  it  advantageous  to  do  some  review 
work  here. 

8BQUBN0B8 

lA,  Logic  of  Discourse;  IB,  Logic;  2,  Elementary  Ethics;  3,  Introduction 
to  Philosophy;  4,  Greek  Philosophy;  6,  Modem  Philosophy;  6,  Nineteenth- 
Century  Philosophy;  7,  Aesthetics;  9,  Philosophy  of  Nature;  40,  Evolution  of 
Morality;  42,  Social  and  Political  Philosophy;  IA-1,  36,  Psychology;  IB-4,  5, 
History  of  Education;  11-15,  16,  History  of  Economics;  111-15  History  of 
Political  Theory;  VI-3,  Social  Origins;  XI.29,  35,  37,  Plato;  XIX-25,  History 
of  Physical  Science;  XXII-46,  Organic  Evolution. 

FBIKCIPAL   8BQUBNCB8 

a)  Three  introductory  majors  selected  from  the  following  coiu'ses:  lA,  IB, 
2,  3,  7,  IA-1.  The  sequence  may  begin  with  any  one  of  these  except  coiubo  3, 
which  must  be  preceded  by  two  majors. 

b)  Three  majors  in  the  History  of  Philosophy:  from  coiu'ses  4,  5,  6,  42. 

c)  Three  majors  selected  from  (1)  courses  in  the  Department  open  to  Seniors, 
or  (2)  with  the  consent  of  the  Department  and  the  Dean  from  other  departments 
which  offer  courses  of  cognate  character,  e.g..  Advanced  Psychology,  History  of 
Education,  History  of  Economic  Theory,  Political  Theory,  Social  Origins,  Social 
Philosophy,  Plato,  Lucretius,  History  of  Physical  Sciences,  Organic  Evolution. 

8BOONDABT   8BQUBN0B8 

a)  Three  introductory  majors  selected  from  a)  above. 

b)  Three  majors  to  be  selected  with  the  consent  of  the  Department  and  the 
Dean  with  reference  to  the  student's  principal  sequence.  The  following  are 
recommended: 

Coiu'ses  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Evolution  of  Morality,  or  Aesthetics, 
when  the  principal  sequence  is  in  Psychology  or  Education. 
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Courses  in  Social  Psychology,  Development  of  Modem  Thought,  Social 
and  Political  Philosophy,  Evolution  of  Morality,  Psychology  of  Religion,  when 
the  principal  sequence  is  in  Economics,  Political  Science,  History,  and  Sociology. 

Courses  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  and  Aesthetics,  when  the  principal 
sequence  is  in  Greek  or  Latin. 

Courses  in  Philosophy  of  Nature,  Modem  Philosophy,  Logic,  and  Meta- 
physics, when  the  principal  sequence  is  in  Science  or  Mathematics. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     INTBODUCTOBT  COX7B8B8 

Students  may  begin  work  in  the  Department  with  I  A,  IB,  or  2  of  these  intro- 
ductory courses,  or  with  course  7  (p.  127).  Elementary  Psychology  is  recom- 
mended as  a  preliminary  for  course  2,  and  is  a  prerequisite  for  course  7.  These 
courses  may  be  taken  by  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  who  have  completed 
nine  majors  (for  course  1)  or  twelve  majors  (for  courses  2  and  3). 

References  to  coursei  In  other  departmentB  are  Indicated  by  Roman  numeralB: 
lA -Psychology;  VI*8ociology:  XI -Greek. 

lA.  Logic  of  Discourse. — ^An  elementary  course  dealing  especiallv  with  the 
M>plication  of  logic  to  argument.  Mj.  Winter,  Pbofbbsob  Moobb.  [Not  given 
in  191&-16.] 

IB.  Logic — ^In  this  course  the  subject  is  presented  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  general  method  of  thinking  and  of  scientific  procedure.    Mj.  Spring, 

AfiSISTANT   PB0FB880R   GOBB. 

2.  Blementary  Ethics. — ^A  study  of  moral  origins  is  followed  b^r  an  analysis 
of  the  moral  oonsdousness  and  of  certain  present  problems  of  social  mondity. 
Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  8:15,  Pbofbssob  Titfts;  sec.  6,  10:45,  Pbofbssob  Mbad; 
Wmter,  8:15,  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Ambs;  Spring,  sec.  a,  9:15,  Pbofbssob 
Moobb. 

2A.  Business  Bthics. — A  Biudy  of  professional  and  business  codes,  the  laws 
of  fair  competition,  fair  compensation,  and  the  general  ethical  principles  imder- 
lying  business  life.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10:30,  Professob  Sharp, 

8.  Introduction  to  Philosophy. — ^While  the  course  serves  as  an  introduction 
to  further  work  in  philosophy,  the  primary  aim  will  be  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
general  student  who  wishes  to  gain  a  method  and  point  of  view  for  considering  the 
meaning  of  the  world  and  of  human  Ufe.  The  interpretations  offered  by  religion, 
art,  science,  and  philosophy  will  be  related.  The  mfluence  of  modem  scientific 
method,  and  of  the  concept  of  evolution  upon  present  views  of  nature,  of  conduct, 
and  of  mstitutions  will  receive  particular  attention.  Prerequisite:  two  courses 
in  the  Department,  or  one  in  Psychology  and  one  in  the  Department.  Mj. 
Winter,  Pbofbssob  Tuits. 

n.      COUB8E8  IN  THB  HISTOBT  OF  PHILOBOPHT 

4.  "History  of  Greek  Philo80i>hy. — (1)  A  survey  of  the  history  of  thought,  con- 
sidered in  its  relations  to  the  sciences,  to  literature,  and  to  social  and  political 
conditions:  and  (2)  an  introduction  to  philosophy  through  a  more  careful  study 
of  some  of  the  most  important  systems.  Windelband's  History  of  Philosophy 
with  lectures,  and  readings  from  Plato  and  Aristotle.  For  the  Senior  Colleges 
and  Graduate  Schools.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Pbofbssob  Moobb. 

6.  Modem  Philoso^y. — ^A  general  survey  of  the  philosophic  develop- 
ment from  Bacon  and  Descartes  to  Kant.  Lectures  on  the  relation  between 
the  phik)Sophical  and  the  political,  religious,  and  scientific  movements,  with 
assigned  readings  of  selections  from  authors  discussed.  For  Senior  (College  and 
graduate  students.  Mj.  Summer,  11: 30,  Pbofbssob  Cbawfobd;  Winter,  10: 45, 
AfisiaTANT  Pbofbssob  Ambs. 
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6.  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  CMitury. — ^The  thought  of  the 
century  will  be  traced  not  only  in  its  more  formal  philosophic  aspects,  but  also 
as  represented  in  lit^ttry  and  scientific  movements.  Romanticism,  Idealism, 
Positivism,  Transcendentalism,  Utilitariamsm,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution 
will  be  treated.    Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Pbofessob  Mead. 

8«  Philosophy  of  the  Concept  of  Evolution. — ^A  historical  and  critical  study 
of  the  metaphysical,  logical,  ethical,  and  religious  implications  of  the  doctrines 
of  evolution.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Pbofessob  Moobe. 

14.  The  Problem  of  Stoicism.  Epicureanismy  and  Later  Skepticism. — 
Plato's  and  Aristotle's  treatment  of  the  practical  problems  in  the  mation  of 
the  individual  and  the  state;  the  change  m  relation  of  the  individual  and  state 
in  the  Hellenic  period,  and  consequent  shift  in  philosophic  interest;  expressions 
of  this  change  in  the  main  doctrines  of  Stoicism,  Epicureanism,  ana  later  Skep- 
ticism.   M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Pbofessob  Mead. 

16.  Philosophy  and  the  Early  Renaissance. — ^A  study  of  the  influences 
which  led  to  philosophical  revival  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  e.g.. 
the  Crusades,  the  contact  with  the  Moors  in  Spain,  increase  in  commerce,  natiomu 
and  municipal  political  movements,  and  fuller  acquaintance  with  Aristotle. 
Conceptualism  growing  out  of  the  tninking  of  Abelard,  and  the  beginnings  of 
sdentafic  interest  culminating  in  Roger  Bacon  will  be  the  especial  centers  of 
interest  in  the  course.    Mj.  Pbofessob  Mead.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

16.  Cartefrianism,  with  especial  reference  to  the  system  of  Spinoia.  Mj. 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Gobb.    [Not  given  in  191&-16.] 

17.  BlBtoTj  of  Scientific  Concepts— Ancient — ^The  topics  of  this  course  will 
be:  the  earliest  attempted  control  over  nature  by  human  society,  as  indicated  in 
the  magic  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt;  the  rise  of  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  ssrstems 
of  astronomical  and  geometrical  reckonmg;  their  generalization  and  elaboration 
into  the  mathematical  science  of  the  ancient  world;  the  contents  imd  functions  of 
scientific  concepts  in  the  thought  of  the  ancient  world.  Mj.  Pbofessob  Mead. 
[Not  given  in  1916-16.] 

18.  History  of  Scientific  Concepts— Modern.— The  topics  of  this  course  will 
be:  the  attitude  of  the  mediaeval  world  toward  nature  as  determined  by  the 
theology  of  the  church,  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  the  validity  of  the  experience 
of  the  mdividual:  the  conditions  leading  up  to  the  birth  of  the  science  of  dynamics; 
the  new  scientinc  technioue  and  oonc^ts  for  which  Galileo  was  responsible; 
their  elaboration  during  tne  period  ending  with  Newton;  the  character  of  the 
elements  into  which  the  different  modem  sciences  have  analyzed  their  materials, 
and  the  character  of  the  objects  which  they  have  constructed  by  their  hypotJieses. 
Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Pbofessob  Mead.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

19.  20,  21.  Rationalism  and  Empiricism.— The  development  of  these  funda- 
mental motif 8  will  be  followed  from  the  beginning  of  the  modem  period  to  the 
present.  The  course  especially  aims  at  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
the  chief  representatives  of  Rationalism  and  Empiricism  and  with  the  relations 
of  these  motives  to  the  contemporaneous  scientific,  reli^ous,  and  poUtieed  inter- 
ests. The  first  half  of  the  course  wiU  deal  with  the  pre-Kantian,  tne  second  half 
with  the  Kantian  and  post-Kantian  development.  For  flpraduate  students. 
3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  11:45,  Pbofbssobs  Mead,  Moobe,  and  Tufts. 

22,  28.  The  Philosophy  of  Kant— A  critical  discussion  of  Kant's  Philosophy 
as  a  system,  and  in  its  relations  to  previous  and  subeeouent  thought.  The  &n- 
/ique  of  Pure  Reason  will  be  studied  in  the  Autumn;  The  Critiques  of  Practical 
Beaeon  and  of  Judgment  in  the  Winter.  [Not  given  in  1915-16,  see  courses 
20,  21.] 

24.  Introduction  to  Hegel's  Logic — ^The  position  of  lode  in  the  critical 
philosophy  of  Kant;  logical  implications  in  the  common  attituae  of  post-Kantian 
idealistic  systems;  the  determination  of  the  general  lines  of  this  logic  by  Hegel. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8: 00,  Pbofessob  Mead. 
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26.  Philosophj  of  Bnglish  liberalism. — ^Associational  psychology ,  empirical 
logic,  and  utilitarian  ethics  as  developed  by  Mill,  Bentham,  and  Spencer  will 
be  studied  as  reflecting,  and  as  contributing  to,  the  liberal  movement  in  England; 
and  also  with  reference  to  criticisms  of  Carlyle,  Green,  and  Bradley.  The  course 
will  conclude  with  a  study  of  the  '^radical  empiricism''  of  James.  Mj.  Autumn, 
8: 15,  Assistant  Pbofebsor  Gore. 

28.  Some  Present  Aspecte  of  Philosophy. — ^A  consideration  of  some  of  the 
central  problems  involved  in  current  philosophical  movements— idealism, 
neo-realism,  pragmatism,  and  Bergsonism.  For  graduate  students.  M.  Sum- 
mer, First  Term,  8:00,  ^bofbssob  Moore. 

Z,  16.  Hindtt  Philosophy. — ^This  course  will  trace  the  srowth  of  philosophic 
thought  in  India  from  the  Rig  Veda  throu^  the  Upanishads  to  the  six  great 
philosophical  eystems.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Vedanta,  Uie  Scun- 
khya,  and  the  Yoga  systems.    Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Dr.  Clark. 

Attrition  of  students  in  the  Historv  of  Philosophy  is  also  called  to  the 
following  courses  in  other  departments  which  deal  with  the  history  of  thought: 
PSycholosgr,  20-32,  History  of  Psychology;  Political  Economy,  10,13,  History  of 
Political  Economy;  Sociology,  72,  Introduction  to  Sociology,  74-76,  Evolution 
of  the  Social  Sciences  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  Comparative  Religion,  6, 11-17. 
History  of  the  Philosopher  of  Religion;  Semitic  Languages,  139,  Kabbinical 
Philosopher,  196,  Philosophical  Literature  of  the  Arabians;  Greek,  63-65,  Plato, 
66-68,  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  in  Ancient  Literature  and  Life;  Physios,  25, 
History  of  Science  (Physical). 

m.    ooxTBSEs  m  loqic  and  metaphtbigs 
NoTB. — See  also  courses  17, 18,  22-28  above. 

80.  The  Logic  of  Science. — ^The  formation  of  the  scientific  judgment  will  be 
discoflsed  in  the  foUowing  aspects:  the  problem:  the  gathering  of  the  data:  the 
formation  of  the  hypothesis;  verification;  and  practice.  Mj.  Spring,  11:45, 
Pbofbssob  Mead.    (Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

81.  The  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences. — ^The  methods  actually  in  use  in  the 
historical  and  social  sciences  will  be  discussed  in  their  relation  to  the  theory  of 
inference.  The  discussion  will  follow  Wundt's  treatment  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  IxMriCf  certain  chapters  in  Karl  Pearson's  Grammar  of  Science,  portions  of 
Jevons'  rrindplea  of  Science^  and  other  collateral  material.  Mj.  Pbofesbob 
Mead.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

82.  The  Lofipic  of  the  Phvsical  and  Biological  Sciences. — The  two  problems 
considered  in  this  course  will  be  the  function  of  mathematics  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  objects  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  implications  of  evolution  as 
scientific  hypothesis.    Professor  Mead.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

84A»  B,  C.  Seminar:  Modem  Logical  Theory. — ^The  course  will  trace  in  the 
development  of  modem  logical  theory  (1)  the  different  conceptions  of  the  general 
nature  and  function  of  thought  with  (2)  Uie  corresponding  inten>retations  of 
the  logical  functions:  idea,  ju(^;ment,  inference;  hypotnesis,  induction,  deduction, 
and  verification.  Beginning  with  Lotze  ana  Mill  the  course  will  follow  the 
development  to  the  present  time^  showing  the  modifications  of  logical  theory 
made  by  the  conception  of  evolution,  the  pragmatic  and  the  neo-realistic  move- 
ments. For  graduate  students.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Tu.,  3:30- 
5:30,  Professor  Moorb. 

86.  Seminar:  Hegel's  Logic— This  course  presupposes  a  fundamental  study 
of  Eant,  and  leads  up  to  the  study  of  modem  logical  theory.  Wallace's  transla- 
tion of  Hegel's  Logiie  will  be  used.  The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  enable  the 
student  to  follow  out  as  S3rmpathetically  as  possible  the  stmcture  of  HegePs 
thou^t,  and  to  recognize  the  problems  that  have  appeared  with  He|i;ers  con- 
ception of  Logic,  and  the  limitations  of  Hegel's  method  in  dealing  with  them. 
NIj.  Spring,  1917,  M.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Moore. 
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IV.      COURSES  IN  ETHICS  AND  RBUQION 

40.  Evolution  of  Morality. — ^A  stud^  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
moral  life  and  of  moral  stand^jrds  in  relation  to  the  sodaL  economic,  and  political 
conditions,  and  also  to  custom,  law,  and  religion.  Mj.  Spring,  1917,  Pbofessob 
Tufts. 

42.  Advanced  Ethics. — ^The  problems  of  the  meaning  of  right,  the  nature 
of  conscience,  the  existence  of  a  universal  standard^  and  the  nature  of  the  stand- 
ard, as  presented  in  the  writings  of  the  classical  Bntish  moralists.  For  graduate 
students.    M.  Second  Term,  9:00,  Pbofessob  Shabp. 

44.  Social  and  Political  Philosophv. — ^Typical  problems  of  social  or^miza- 
tion  and  progress  will  be  considered  with  especial  reference  to  the  standpoints  of 
individualism  and  socialism.  The  conceptions  of  freedom,  justice,  rights,  and 
democracy  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  present  economic,  industrial,  and 
IqS&l  conditions.    For  graduate  students.    Mj.  Winter,  8: 15,  Pbofessob  Tufts. 

44A.  Social  Philosophy. — A  general  survey  and  analysis  of  the  concepts 
fundamental  to  the  several  social  sciences  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  construc- 
tive view  of  the  social  fimction  and  scope  of  human  personality.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  10:45,  Pbofessob  Ovebstbebt. 

44B.  Philoso'^y  of  Politics. — ^An  intensive  studv  of  political  government 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  relation  to  human  ideals.  The  prevalent  shifting 
of  emphasis  as  to  sovereignty,  representation,  administration,  nationalism, 
racialism,  militarism,  will  be  examined  and  evaluated.  An  analysis  will  be  made 
of  the  more  constructive  type  of  democracy  which  is  in  process  of  development. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:30,  Pbofessob  Ovebstbeet. 

lA,  18.  Social  Psychology. — Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Pbofessob  Mead. 

48.  Seminar:  Ethical  Theory. — ^A  critical  and  constructive  treatment  of 
present  problems  of  ethical  theory,  based  on  a  study  of  Sidgwick,  Green,  Moore, 
and  other  recent  authors.  2Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  M.,  3:30-5:30,  Pbofessob 
Tufts. 

61.  Seminar:  Moral  Education. — ^A  general  consideration  of  the  processes 
and  ai^encies  of  moral  development  in  the  race  and  the  individual,  with  special 
invesUgation  of  existing  or  proposed  agencies  of  the  school,  such  as  corporate  life, 
methods  of  study^  and  discipline,  subject-matter  of  the  curriculum,  specific  moral 
instruction.    Mj.  Spring,  Pbofessob  Tufts. 

60.  Psychology  of  Religion. — ^A  study  of  the  impulses,  habits,  and  beliefs 
in  religious  experience;  the  place  and  function  of  ceremonials,  sacrifice,  prater, 
myth;  various  forms  of  personal  and  organized  religion:  conversion,  beliefs, 
institutional  types  and  tendencies.  Mj.  Autumn,  8: 15,  Assistant  Pbofessob 
Ames. 

61.  Metaphysics  of  Religion. — ^A  survey  of  the  main  concepts  of  the  great 
historical  religions  with  a  view  to  their  origin  and  function;  e.g.,  creation,  provi- 
dence, evil,  sin,  redemption,  spirits,  gods.  Mj.  Assistant  Pbofessob  Ames. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.J 

62.  Psychology  of  Religious  Groups. — M.  Assistant  Pbofessob  Ames. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.) 

63.  The  Psychology  of  Mysticism. — ^A  description  and  analysis  of  several 
historical  types  of  mysticism  and  an  interpretation  in  terms  of  recent  social  and 
individual  psychology.  M.  Assistant  Pbofessob  Ames.  [Not  given  in  1915- 
16.J 

VI,  96.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — See  Sociology  96.  Mj.  Spring,  Pbofessob 
Small. 

Attention  of  students  in  Ethics  and  Social  Philosophy  is  also  invited  to  the 
following  courses  in  other  departments  which  deal  with  the  laws  of  social  condi- 
tions: Political  Economy,  4,  5,  41-46,  Labor  and  Capital;  Sociology,  53,  The 
Family,  66,  Industrials,  57-58,  Social  Amelioration,  74-76,  Evolution  of  the 
Social  Sciences,  95,  Conflict  of  Classes,  96,  Ethics  of  Sociology. 
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V.     0OUBSB8  IN  AXSTHSnCS 

7.  Aesthetics. — ^An  introduction  to  the  histoi^  and  theory  of  Aesthetics. 
The  two  aspects  of  the  aesthetic  field,  vis.,  appreciation^  or  criticism,  and  artistic 
production,  will  be  analysed,  and  their  leading  categories  studied  with  reference 
both  to  thdr  psychological  origin,  and  to  their  historic  relations  in  the  develop- 
ment of  art.  For  S^or  College  students.  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psy- 
chology.   Mj.  Spring,  8: 16,  Pbofebsob  Tufts. 

Attention  of  students  in  Aesthetics  is  called  to  the  foUowing  courses  in  other 
departments:  History  of  Art,  1-11,  Oriental,  Greek,  and  Roman  Art,  24r40, 
Modem  Painting  and  Sculpture;  Sociology,  29,  Art  and  the  Artist  Class:  Greek, 
54,  Lectures  on  the  Literary  Criticism  and  Rhetoric  of  the  Ancients,  55,  Seminar; 
Literary  Criticism  and  Rhetoric  of  the  Ancients;  General  Literature,  Courses  in 
Comparative  Literature  and  the  Theory  of  literature:  also  to  the  courses  in 
Music,  Drawing  and  Painting,  and  Plastic  Art,  in  the  College  of  Education. 

VI.     RBSBABCH   COUBSBS 

62|  689  64.  Research  Courses. — ^Advanced  courses  in  Ethics,  Aesthetics, 
Philosophy  of  Science,  Logic,  and  Metaph3rsics,  for  students  prepsjied  to  under^ 
take  independent  or  semi-independent  work,  will  be  directed  by  instructors  of 
the  Department. 

lA.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

James  Rowland  Anqbll,  A.M.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology;  Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory;  Dean  of  the  Facul- 
ties of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

Habvst  Cabb,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology. 

Joseph  Wakton  Hates,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychology. 

Habbt  Dexter  Kitson,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Psychology. 

Ellswobth  Fabib,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychology  (Summer,  1915). 

INSTBUCTOBS  IN  OTHBB  DBPABTIfENTS  OFFBBINQ  COXrBSES  IN  THIS 
DEPABTMENT 

Gbobgb  Hebbebt  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Chablbs  Httbbabd  Judd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Education;  Director  of  the  School  of  Education. 
William  Isaac  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Herman  Campbell  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 
WiLLABD  Clabk  Gobe,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 
Edwabd  Scbibneb  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Fbank  Nugent  Fbeeman,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Educational  Psychology. 

FELLOWS,  1915-16 
Ada  Habt  Ablttt,  A.B.  Loxtib  Augustus  Pbckbtein,  A.B. 

Edwabd  Saftobd  Jones,  A.B.  Bbabdslbt  Ruml,  S.B. 

CoNBAD  LuN  Kjerstad,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  courses  in  the  Department  are  planned  with  three  purposes  in  view: 
(1)  to  meet  the  needs  of  undergraduate  students  who  desire  an  intelligent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  general  principles  of  Psychology  and  their  bearing  upon  the 
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larger  social  and  scientific  interests  of  modem  life;  (2)  to  afford  adequate  dis- 
cipline for  students  who  wish  to  employ  Psychology  as  a  basis  for  higher  work 
in  philosophy,  education,  the  biological  and  social  sciences;  (3)  to  furnish  a  sound 
and  symmetrical  training  for  teachers,  investigators,  and  specialists  in  the  vaiious 
branches  of  psychological  science. 

The  fellowships  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  are  intended  for  persona 
who  give  promise  of  distinction  in  research  work. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Psychology  are  advised  in  all  oases 
to  have  the  equivalents  of  courses  2-5  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  When 
the  principal  work  falls  within  the  lines  of  Experimental  Psychology,  or  Com- 
parative Psychology,  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  have  the  equivfldents  of  the 
elementary  coiu'ses  in  Neurology  and  either  Physiology  or  Zoology. 

Students  in  other  departments  who  expect  to  make  Psychology  a  secondary 
subject  for  any  of  the  hi^er  degrees  should  consult  with  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment, immediately  after  entering  upon  residence.  The  amount  of  work  required 
in  such  cases  depends  upon  the  previous  training  of  the  candidates.  From  six 
to  nine  majors  are  commonly  necessary. 

8BQUBNCB8 

1,  Introductory  Psychology;  2,  3,  4,  Experimental  Psychology;  5,  Demon- 
stration Course;  6,  General  Methods;  7,  Abnormal  Psychology;  10,  Com- 
parative Psychology;  19,  Psychology  of  Religion;  36,  Advanced  Systematic 
Psychology.  From  other  departments,  XXIII-16,  Neurology;  XXrV-14,  Physi- 
ology of  Nervous  System;  IB-66,  Educational  Psychology;  IB-69,  Child-Study; 
IB-79,  Genetic  Psychology;  VI-3,  Social  Origins;  1-2,  Ethics;  1-5,  History  of 
Modem  Philosophy;  1-6,  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  1-7,  Aesthetics. 

PRINCIPAL   8IQI7BNCB8> 

a)  IA-1. 
6)  XXin-16. 

Students  interested  in  Biology  may  add  XXIV-14  and  drop  either  /)  or  i) 
below. 

c)  IA-5.  For  this  may  be  substituted,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  courses 
IA.2,  3,  or  4. 

d)  IA-7. 

e)  IA-I9. 

f)  IB-66,  or  VI-3,  or  both;  in  the  latter  case  the  requirement  under  i)  is 
canceled. 

g)  IA-36. 
h)  IA-10. 

t)  Choice  among  the  following:  IB-69,  IB-79,  and  whichever  course  under 
VI  has  not  been  previously  taken. 

8BCONDABT    BBQUBNCBB 

a)  For  students  whose  long  sequence  is  in  Philosophy:  courses  1,  5  (or  with 
consent  of  Dean  2,  3,  or  4),  7, 19,  36,  10. 


*■  CkHirse  1  must  precede  aU  other  courses  and  should  be  taken  during  the  second 

f^ear  of  residence.    The  course  in  Ssrstematic  Psychology  (IA-36)  should  be  taken  during 
he  final  year  of  residence,  otherwise  the  order  of  courses  as  announced,  although  advisea. 
is  not  prescribed. 
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6)  For  stiidents  whose  long  sequence  is  in  Education:  courses  1,  XXIII-16, 
A-5  (or  with  consent  of  Dean  2,  3,  or  4),  7, 10,  36,  or  VI-3. 

c)  For  students  whose  long  sequence  is  in  Historical  or  Social  Science: 
courses  1,  5  (or  with  consent  of  Dean  2,  3,  or  4),  7, 10  (or  36),  1-2, 1-5  (or  1-6). 

d)  For  students  whose  long  sequence  is  in  any  one  of  the  language  depart- 
ments, the  same  as  the  preceding  except  that  for  course  10  is  to  be  substituted  1-7. 

e)  For  students  whose  long  sequence  is  in  Science  and  especially  in  Biology: 
courses  1, 5  (or  with  the  consent  of  Dean  2, 3,  or  4),  7, 10,  VI-3,  IB-66. 

Students  in  this  group  who  have  not  taken  Elementary  Neurology  (XXIII« 
16)  should  substitute  it  for  IB-66. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  occupies  two  buildings  of  its  own:  one  at 
5728  Ellis  Avenue,  and  the  other  at  5704  EUis  Avenue.  The  former  contains 
recitation  rooms,  libraries,  and  research  rooms  for  graduate  students.  The  latter 
is  devoted  entirely  to  animal  psychology. 

The  facilities  for  work  in  animal  psychology  are  peculiarly  good  and  the 
equipment  for  such  work,  aheady  among  the  best  to  be  found  anywhere,  is  being 
rapidly  enlarged.  The  collection  of  general  apparatus  ranks  among  the  most 
extensive  in  the  country  and  is  designed  to  afford  opportunity  for  thorough  train- 
ing in  acc^ted  methods  of  research  and  to  supply  the  necessary  means  for  inves- 
tigation. New  apparatus  required  for  research  is  promptly  furnished.  The 
results  of  all  approved  investigations  appear  either  in  the  Ptychobgioal  Review 
or  in  other  publications  of  repute. 

CX)XJIISES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     INTBODUOTOBT  OGUBSBB 

1.  Introductory  Psychdogy.— Repeated  every  quarter.  Mj.  every  Quarter. 
Summer,  9: 00,  Absistant  Pbofbsbob  Cabb  and  Db.  Hates.  Autumn,  3  sec- 
tions: 9:16,  10:45,  1:30;  Winter,  9:16;  Spring,  9:16. 

Nora. — Thli  come  Is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  the  DeiMutmeiit  and 
may  be  tsken  by  students  in  the  Junior  OoUeges  who  have  completed  nine  majors  of  work. 

2,8.4.  EzperimMital  Psycholoflpr- — ^Training  course.  This  course  is  designed 
to  afford  students  preliminary  training  for  independent  research  and  for  teaching 
this  brandi.  It  is  distinctly  a  laboratory  oourse.  Students  specialiiring  in 
psychology  are  advised  to  take  this  oourse  mmiediately  after  the  completion  of 
oourse  1.  The  course  may  be  entered  at  ike  bednning  of  any  of  the  three  quar- 
ters. The  work  is,  however,  closely  connected,  and  the  Department  strongly 
recommends  adherence  to  the  regular  sequence;  as  indicated  in  the  course  num- 
bers. 3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Lectures,  2:30-^:30;  laboratory 
work,  2:30-4:30,  Assiotant  Pbofbssob  Cabb. 

Nora. — ^Lectures  and  laboratory  woric  occur  on  different  days. 

Couree  t:  Will  be  nven  to  the  study  of  visual  sensations,  introduced  by 
a  general  presentation  ot  psychological  methods,  and  an  outline  sketch  of  the 
operations  of  the  nervous  system.    Autumn. 

Courte  S:  Will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  auditory,  cutaneous,  kinaesthetic, 
gustatory,  and  olfactory  sensations.    Winter. 

Couree  4:  Will  consider  the  application  of  experimental  methods  to  the 
study  of  the  more  complex  processes  of  consciousness.    Spring. 

NoTB. — ^These  three  courses  are  siven  in  rotation  in  suooesslYe  summers,  so  that  the 
year's  work  may  be  obtained  by  students  who  are  in  residence  only  in  the  summer. 

6.  OotUnes  of  Bzperimental  Psychology  (A  Demonstration  Course). — 
This  course  is  intendea  to  give  students  a  general  introductory  acquaintance 
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with  the  methods  and  results  of  experimental  penrcholop^.  Lectures^  class  demon- 
strations, assigned  readings,  with  opportunity  for  individual  experimental  work. 
Shotdd  not  be  taken  by  students  expecting  to  elect  courses  2-4.  Prerequisite: 
course  1.    Mj.  Winter,  Dr.  Hayes. 

7.  Abnormal  Psychology* — ^A  study  of  the  variants  of  normal  consciousness 
involved  in  hysteria,  muluple  personality,  dreams,  hjrpnotism,  mediumistic 
phenomena,  etc.,  with  particular  reference  to  their  bearing  on  normal  mental 
processes.    Mj.  Autumn,  Dr.  Hates. 

8.  Psychology  of  Business  Procedure. — ^A  study  of  the  applications  of  psy- 
chology to  advertising,  salesmanship,  vocational  efficiency,  etc.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  1,  or  its  equivalent.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Kitsgn. 

n.     COMPARATIVE,   SOCIAL,   EDUCATIONAL,   AND  GENETIC   0OUB8EB 

10.  Experimental  Comparative  Psychology. — ^Work  in  the  laboratory,  and 
conferences.  The  larger  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
behavior  of  the  higher  vertebrate  organisms.  Senior  College  and  graduate 
students.  Hoiu^  to  oe  arranged.  Open  after  consultation  with  instructor.  Mj. 
Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Carr. 

lOA.  Comparative  Psychologv. — ^This  course  covers  more  briefly  the  ground 
traversed  in  course  10,  but  without  laboratory  work.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  Assistant  Professor  Carr. 

12.  Mental  Development  in  the  Race. — See  Sociology  31.  Mj.  Professor 
Thomas. 

18.  Social  Psychology. — Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Mead;  M.  Summer, 
Dr.  Paris. 

14.  Psychology  of  Divergent  Types.—- See  Sociology  32.  Mj.  Professor 
Thoicas. 

19.  Psychology  of  Religion. — ^A  study  of  the  typical  phases  of  religious 
consciousness.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Aiois. 

19A.  Psychology  of  Religious  Groups. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant 
Professor  Ames. 

m.    advanced  experimental  cox7rses 

20^  21,  22.  Bxperimental  Psychology  (Advanced  Course). — ^Thia  course  is 
primarily  intended  for  purposes  of  investigation.  Selected  problems  will  be 
assigned  to  individual  students.  It  may,  however,  be  employed  for  securing 
technical  drill  in  advanced  methods  either  within  the  field  of  qualitative  or 
qiiantitative  experimentation  upon  human  consciousness,  or  within  that  of 
animal  psychology.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor 
Carr. 

28.  Psychophysic  Methods. — ^Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  more 
familiar  forms  of  procedure  for  quantitative  study  of  the  psychical  processes  will 
be  discussed  and  illustrated.  Prerequisite:  1  major  in  Experimental  Psychology. 
Mj.  Winter,  8:16,  Assistant  Professor  Carr. 

24.  Visual  Space  Perception  (Advanced  Course). — Consists  of  lectures, 
reading,  and  laboratory  work.  For  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  courses 
1,  2,  3,  and  4.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Carr. 

rV.     ADVANCED  THEORETICAL  COURSES 

30.  History  of  British  Psychology. — ^A  critical  and  expository  examination 
of  the  more  important  writers.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Anqell. 

31.  History  of  German  Psychology. — ^The  princii)al  German  psychologists 
since  Leibnitz  will  be  discussed  and  critidzed.  Ability  to  read  German  is 
extremely  desirable  for  students  who  intend  to  take  this  course.  Mj.  Winter, 
9: 15,  Professor  Anqell. 
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82.  American  and  FKnch  Psychologists. — Selected  works  of  representative 
writers  will  be  studied  with  special  reference  to  the  securing  of  information  con- 
oerning  the  origins  and  national  traits  of  French  and  American  psychology. 
For  graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  9: 15,  Professob  Anqell. 

86.  Advanced  Systematic  Psvchology. — ^A  critical  and  constructive  presenta- 
tion of  systematic  general  phenology.  Prerequisite:  24  majors,  including  3 
majors  in  Psychology.    Mj.  Winter, . 

89.  Journal  Club. — ^Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Oedit  will  be  given  in 
accordance  with  the  amount  of  work  performed.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

V.      0OX7BSES  IN  EDUCATION 

IB;  65.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects. — For  graduate  students. 
Mj.  Wmter,  PBorsssoR  Judd. 

IB,  66.  Elementary  Educational  Psychology. — ^For  undergraduate  students. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Pbofessor  Judd;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Assist- 
ant Pbofessor  Freeman;  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Iceman; 
Spring,  Professor  Judd. 

IB,  67.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology:  Higher  Mental  Processes. — 
Primarily  for  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Pro- 
fessor Judd. 

IB,  70.  Advanced  Giild-Study. — ^Primarily  for  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Freeman. 

IB,  71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education. — For 
naduate  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant 
Professor  Freeman. 

IB,  78.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children. — ^For 
graduate  students.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter, 
AssoaATB  Professor  Stevens. 

IB,  74.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (con- 
tinued).— For  graduate  students.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Stevens. 

IB,  76.  Research  Problems  in  Mental  Deficiency. — Prerequisite:  courses  73, 
74.    For  graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Stevens. 


IB.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

OFFICERS  OF  mSTRUCTTION 

Charles  I^ubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education; 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
Samuel  Chester  Parker,  A.M.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education;  Professor  of 

Education. 
Franklin  Winslow  Johnson,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the  University  High  School; 

Lecturer  in  Secondary  Education. 
Nathaniel  Butler,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professbr  of  Education. 
Wavtbm  Sargent,  Professor  of  Education  in  Relation  to  Fine  and  Industrial 

Arts. 
James  Hatdbn  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Philosophy. 
Frank  Mitchell  Lbavitt,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Education  and 

Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education. 
Herman  Campbell  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 
John  Franklin  Bobbitt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  School  Administration. 
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Fbank  Nuqent  Frbbman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
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FELLOWS,  1916-16 
George  Sylvester  Counts,  A.B.  Josephine  Harriet  MacLatcht,  A.M. 

Joseph  Francis  Gonnellt,  Ph.B.         Herschel  Thurman  Manttel,  A.B. 
Leonard  Vincent  Koob,  A.M.  Benjamin  Flotd  PrrriNGER,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  types 
of  students: 

First,  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  educational  courses  in  normal 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  may  here  speciaUze  and  carry  on  research  woric 
leading  to  the  Doctor's  degree. 

Second,  students  who  are  preparing  to  do  practical  work  along  the  lines  of 
school  supervision  and  administration  may  seciure  through  these  courses  training 
in  the  methods  of  scientific  investigation  of  educational  problems  which  will 
prepare  them  to  take  up  their  practical  situations  and  formulate  their  reports  in 
the  light  of  the  best  current  practices.  Administrative  officers  are  thus  trained 
to  organize  schools  in  a  scientific  way. 

Third,  students  who  have  specialized  in  other  departments,  such  as  history, 
mathematics,  science,  etc.,  and  are  intending  to  use  training  in  these  special 
departmmits  for  purposes  of  instruction  in  secondary  schools  or  higher  institu- 
tions may  secure  in  general  courses  in  education  that  acquaintance  with  school 
organization  and  school  problems  which  will  aid  them  in  formulating  the  material 
in  their  specialties. 

BBQUBNCXB 

The  Department  of  Education  is  divided  into  four  subdivisions,  as  indicated 
by  the  italicized  headings  in  the  following  outline  of  the  courses  offered. 

1,  Introduction  to  Education,  Courses  in  the  History  of  EdttcaHon:  4,  His- 
tory of  Modem  Elementary  Education;  5,  History  of  Modem  Secondary  Educa- 
tion; 10,  Introduction  to  History  of  American  Education;  15,  History  of 
American  Education;  17,  American  Colonial  Education;  18,  History  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Courses  in  Social  and  Administrative  Aspects  of  Educa^ 
tion:  34,  Educational  Administration:  Instructional  and  Supervisory  Aspects; 
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35,  Educational  Administration:  Greneral  Supervisory  and  Material  Aspects;  36, 
High-School  Administration;  41,  Foreign  School  Systems;  46,  Curriculum; 
47,  Curriculum  (continued);  49,  Problems  in  High-School  Administration; 
50,  Social  Aspects  of  Education;  56,  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial 
Art;  57,  Industrial  Education  in  Public  Schools;  59,  Vocational  Guidance. 
Courses  in  Educational  Psychology:  65,  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects; 
66,  Elementary  Educational  Psychology;  67,  Advanced  Educational  Psychology: 
Higher  Mental  Ptrocesses;  67 A,  Advanced  Educational  Psychology:  Science 
and  Art;  68,  Individual  Psychology;  69,  Elementary  Child-Study;  70,  Advanced 
Child-Study;  71,  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education; 
72,  Statistical  Method  as  Applied  to  Educational  Problems;  73  and  74,  Psycho- 
pathic, Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children;  75,  Research  Problems  in 
Mental  Deficiency;  76,  Experimental  Education:  Survey  of  Results;  77,  Educa- 
tion Tests;  79,  Genetic  Psychology;  83,  Experimental  and  Statistical  Problems 
in  Education.  Courses  in  Educational  Method:  85,  Greneral  Principles  of  Method; 
86,  Principles  of  Method  for  Elementary  Teachers;  87,  Principles  of  Method  for 
High-School  Teachers;  89,  Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Teaching;  91,  Develop- 
ment of  Modem  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools;  95,  Practice 
Teaching. 

■TANDABD    SBQUINOB    VOB    UNDBBGBADUATBS   IN    THB   OOLLBOBS    OV   ABTfl,    LXTBBATUBB, 

AND    SOIBNOB 

The  following  short  sequence  of  courses  is  recommended  for  students  in  the 
Colleges  of  Arts,  Literatmre,  and  Science  who  expect  to  teach  in  high  schools: 

a)  Psychology  1,  Introductory  Psychology. 

b)  Education  1,  Introduction  to  Education. 

c)  Education  87,  Principles  of  Method  for  High-School  Teachers,  Prerequi- 
site: one  major  in  Education  or  Psychology. 

d)  Education  41,  European  School  Systems.  Prerequisite:  two  majors  in 
Education  or  one  in  Psychology  and  one  in  Education; 

Or  Education  5,  History  of  Modem  Secondary  Education.  Prerequisite: 
12  majors  of  college  credit. 

e)  The  Theory  of  Teaching  History,  or  English,  or  Mathematics,  or  Science 
in  High  Schools  (see  special  departments  in  the  College  of  Education). 

f)  Practice  Teaching  (History  95,  or  English  95,  or  Mathematics  95,  or 
Natural  Science  95).  Prerequisite:  two  majors  in  the  Department  of  Education 
and  satisfactory  academic  preparation  including  one  course  in  the  theory  of 
teaching  the  special  subject; 

Or  Education  65,  The  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects.  Prerequisite: 
three  majors  in  Education  or  Psychology. 

A  short  sequence  of  the  foregoing  type  is  of  distinct  professional  and  economic 
advantage  to  the  prospective  high-school  teacher.  It  may  be  increased  to  a 
long  sequence  by  the  addition  of  other  courses  in  the  Department  of  Education: 
The  selection  of  these  courses  will  depend  upon  the  vocational  plans  of  the  stu- 
dents. In  general,  however,  undergraduates  who  have  not  had  experience  in 
teaching  are  not  advised  to  take  a  long  sequence  in  Education,  but  rather  to 
spend  their  time  securing  broad  training  in  the  subject-matter  of  a  considerable 
number  of  studies  which  they  may  be  caUed  upon  to  teach  in  high  school. 
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Experienced  teachers  who  have  had  elementary  courses  in  Education  should 
consult  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  concerning  the  arrangement  of 
sequences  preparatory  to  teaching  in  normal  schools  or  to  administrative  work  in 
school  systems.  For  sequences  in  the  other  departments  in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion see  the  Announcement  of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  Graduate  Department  of  Education  is  equipped  with  laboratory  facili- 
ties of  a  special  type  to  carry  on  investigations  in  experimental  education  and  in 
psychopathology.  For  the  latter  purpose  a  special  laboratory  has  been  set  aside 
and  connections  have  been  established  with  various  organisations  in  the  dty 
which  supply  to  this  laboratory  enough  clinical  material  to  give  students  practical 
experience. 

In  addition  to  these  special  laboratories  the  Department  of  Education  is  in 
a  position  to  utilise  the  laboratory  schools  of  the  School  of  Education  for  purposes 
of  tests,  experimentation,  and  observation.  The  laboratory  schools  include  a 
kindergarten,  primary  school,  and  secondary  school  of  sufficient  sise  and 
variety  of  courses  and  organization  to  give  opportunity  for  complete  observation 
of  school  work.  In  addition  the  undergraduate  department  is  conducted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  contribute  to  the  training  of  students  who  are  to  teach  either  in  normal 
schools  or  in  college  departments  of  education.  The  undergraduate  department 
thus  constitutes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  graduate  department  an  additional 
laboratory  for  educational  research. 

The  records  of  the  University  are  also  accessible  at  all  times  to  students  who 
are  carrying  on  investigations  with  regard  to  scholarship  in  different  institutions. 

Students  may  not  enter  upon  graduate  work  in  education  unless  they  have 
completed  introductory  courses  of  an  undergraduate  grade.  Three  such  intro- 
ductory courses  will  be  required  of  all  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  .this 
Department.  If  these  courses  have  not  been  taken  in  the  undergraduate  course 
of  the  candidate,  additional  majors  to  cover  the  deficiency  will  be  required  for 
the  degree. 

Fellowships  are  available  in  the  Department,  but  in  general  these  can  be 
awarded  only  to  candidates  who  have  completed  one  year  of  graduate  work. 
Scholarships  are  available  for  candidates  of  high  grade  who  are  candidates  for  the 
Master's  degree.  The  advanced  degrees  conferred  in  the  Department  are  the 
Master's  degree  and  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  theses  required  for 
these  degrees  may  be  either  historical,  statistical,  or  experimental,  but  in  general 
a  requirement  will  be  imposed  for  both  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees  that  these 
theses  represent  ability  to  carry  on  independent  research  work.  Candidates  for 
the  Master's  degree  should  secure  from  the  office  of  the  Department  mimeo- 
graphed directions  concerning  the  preparation  of  Masters'  essays  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

For  a  complete  statement  concerning  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
School  of  Education  the  reader  should  seeing  the  annual  Announcement  of  that 
division  of  the  University,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

The  numbers  inserted  in  black  tjrpe  after  the  names  of  the  courses  indicate 
roughly  the  d^ree  of  difficulty  or  advancement  of  the  course.  (1)  indicates  an 
elementary  course;  (2)  indicates  an  intermediate  course  which  should  be  preceded 
by  at  least  one  course  in  education  or  psychology;  (8)  indicates  an  advanced  or 
specialized  course. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1.  Xhtroductloii  to  Bdocatioii  (1). — ^A  course  of  lectures,  readings,  and  dis- 
cussions introducing  the  students  to  the  general  problems  of  education,  and  to 
the  sources  of  information  and  methods  that  lead  to  a  scientific  study  of  them. 
The  best  course  with  which  to  be^  work  in  the  Department.  Required  of  all 
students  in  the  College  of  Education.  Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  sec.  6,  Pbofbssob 
JuDD,  Mr.  Ruqg,  and  Mb.  Young;  Winter,  Profebsob  Judd  and  Mb.  Gbat; 
Spring,  Mb.  Rugg. 

THB  HXBTOBT  OF  KDUOATION 

4u  Histor]r  of  Modem  Elementary  Education  (1). — ^A  brief  review  of  mediae- 
val social  life  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  made  and  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  development  of  vernacular  schools  in  mediaeval  cities.  The  following 
topics  are  then  studied:  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  upon  the  development 
of  school  systems  and  practices;  the  development  of  modem  social  forces,  includ- 
ing nationalities,  vernacular  literatures,  natural  sciences,  and  democracy;  the 
consequent  and  gradual  secularization  of  social  life  and  education;  the  revolu- 
tionary developments  during  the  nineteenth  centiuy  in  public  elementary-school 
systems  and  elementary-school  practices.  An  elementary  introductory  course 
consisting  of  class  discussions  based  on  assigned  readings.  No  prerequisites. 
Mj.  Spring,  Mb.  Young. 

6.  History  of  Modem  Secondary  Education  (2). — ^The  course  opens  with 
a  survey  of  social  conditions  in  Europe  in  the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenui  century 
and  the  organization  and  development  of  Latin  grammar  schools  to  meet  certain 
of  these  conditions.  Modifications  of  these  schools  to  meet  new  social  needs 
resulting  from  changing  economic,  political,  and  intellectual  conditions  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  are  traced.  Special  attention  is  gjiven  to  the 
development  of  American  Latin  gnunmar  schools,  academies,  and  high  schools 
in  comparison  with  their  European  counterparts.  Prerequisite:  12  majors  of 
college  credit.    M.  Summer,  Furst  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Mb.  Young. 

10.  Introduction  to  History  of  American  Education  (2).— A  brief  review  of 
European  social  and  educational  conditions  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centimes,  particularly  in  England  and  Holland,  is  made  in  order  to  secure  a 
backsround  for  the  study  of  American  colonial  conditions.  The  following  topics 
are  then  studied:  the  transplanting  of  European  educational  institutions  and 
practices  and  their  modification  to  meet  colonial  needs;  comparisons  of  general 
social  conditions  in  the  several  colonies  and  the  resulting  contrasts  in  educational 
development;  the  development  of  a  few  typical  and  contrasting  state  sjrstems; 
the  influence  of  the  development  of  the  factory  system  and  the  growth  of  large 
cities  dunngthe  nineteenth  century.  For  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite : 
1  major  in  Education.    Mj.  Spring,  Mb.  Young. 

lOA.  History  of  American  Elementary  Education  (2). — ^A  8urve>[  of  the 
development  of  our  system  of  elementary  education  from  class,  charity,  and 
private  schools  to  schools  which  are  universal,  free,  and  public.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  upon  the  evolution  of  school  practices  and  methods,  and  an  outline  of 
the  principal  developments  in  the  curriculum  will  be  given.  The  work  will  be 
based  upon  a  syllabus  and  assigned  reading.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College 
students.    Limited  to  50.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mb.  Young. 

lOB.  History  of  American  Educational  Institutions  (2).— A  studv  of  the 
development  of  educational  institutions  as  one  phase  of  the  history  of  American 
education:  the  establishment  of  schools,  their  control,  general  characteristics, 
the  functions  which  they  served,  relation  to  each  other  and  to  changing  social 
conditions,  etc.  The  following  subjects,  considered  in  their  relations  to  the  lar^ 
topics  are  representative  of  those  studied:  the  colonial  system  of  apprenticeship; 
pnvate  schools  of  the  colonial  period;  the  development  of  the  nigh  school: 
growth  of  opportunities  for  the  collegiate  education  of  women;  the  part  played 
by  the  United  States  government  in  the  history  of  American  schools;  foreign 
influences.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  Pbofessob  Wblls. 
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IOC.  History  of  Curricula  and  Methods  in  American  Education  (2). — ^A 
study  of  the  history  of  American  education  limited  to  a  consideration  of  the 
development  of  the  present  curriculum  and  the  methods  of  teachmg  employed 
in  the  schools  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  collegiate  grades.  I^pical  sub- 
jects for  study,  which  will  be  taken  up  in  their  relation  to  the  more  general  facts, 
are  the  decline  of  the  religious  element  in  instruction;  the  growth  of  the  scientific 
element;  the  meaning  of  the  academy  in  the  development  of  the  secondary- 
school  cmriculum;  chaining  social  demands  as  a  determining  factor  in  the  growth 
of  the  curriculum;  the  Lancastenan  method  of  instruction;  reforms  in  metiiods 
at  the  middle  of  tJie  nineteenth  century;  the  influence  of  child-study  and 
educational  psycholo^;  the  development  of  the  laborat<ny  method.  For 
graduate  ana  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Pbofessob 
Wells. 

16.  IBQstoxy  of  American  Education  (8). — ^A  study  of  special  topics  in  Ameri- 
can Education,  restricted  to  advanced  research  students  capable  of  original 
investigation.  For  graduate  students  only,  on  consultation  with  the  instructor. 
Lectures,  reports,  and  criticisms.  Limited  to  20.  Mj.  Summer,  (or  M.  either 
Term),  Assistant  Pbofessob  Jebnegan. 

17.  American  Colonial  Education  (8). — ^An  advanced  course  based  on  the 
sources,  tracing  the  origin  and  development  of  American  education  to  1783, 
showing  its  relation  to  old  world  education,  and  discussing  the  economic,  socisd, 
religious,  and  political  factors  which  influenced  the  development  of  colonial 
educational  institutions.  Lectures,  readings,  and  original  investigations.  For 
graduate  students.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Jbbnbqan. 

18.  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States  (8). — ^A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  American  education  since  1783,  continuing  course  17,  and  treated  in  a 
similar  manner.  In  both  courses  the  history  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  bidder 
education  is  traced,  presenting  the  subject  as  a  phase  of  our  social  history.  For 
graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Jebnegan. 

SOCflAL  AHD  ▲DMUfUTBATIYB  ▲SPBOTfl 

80.  Educational  Administration:  Introdoctorv  Survey  (2). — ^This  course 
aims  to  present  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  educationed  administration  for 
the  beginning  student.  It  will  mclude  discussion  of  such  topics  as:  (1)  review 
of  certain  developing  tendencies  favoring  progress  in  educational  administrations; 
(2)  the  state's  participation  in  education;  types  of  schools;  units  and  principles 
of  control;  prmciples  by  which  American  school  systems  may  be  measured: 
boards  of  eaucation;  the  supenntendency;  a  surve^r  of  the  fiscal  aspects  or 
education;  the  preparation,  certification,  training;  during  service  and  tenure  of 
teachers;  the  school  plant;  (3)  the  administration  of  instruction:  supervision 
and  the  inspection  of  schools;  rating  of  teachers  and  measurement  of  teaching 
efficiency;  newer  administrative  prmciples  of  school  curricula;  clasdfication 
and  promotion  systems;  extra  school  activities  and  relations.  For  graduate 
and  Senior  College  students.    Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Mb.  Ruog. 

82.  Educational  Administration:  Financial  Aspects  (8). — This  course  aims 
to  cover  a  detailed  study  of  the  development  and  present  status  of  school  finance: 
(1)  the  support  of  schools,  national,  state,  and  localj  methods  of  raising  school 
funds  and  basis  for  their  apportionment;  fiscal  position  of  education  in  American 
cities:  city  school  funds  and  expenditures;  the  present  status  of  distribution  of 
school  monejrs;  (2)  school  costs:  an  analytical  and  comparative  study  of  general 
school  costs;  total  costs:  general  and  special  per  capita  costs;  curriculum  costs; 
teaching  costs;  salary  scn^ules;  pension  systems  and  teachers'  retirement  allow- 
ances; comparative  costs  in  American  cities  and  towns;  (3)  school  accounting: 
increasing  costs  of  education  and  newer  movements  towarid  the  development  of 
school  accoimting;  financial  poUcies  of  the  schools:  budgets;  estimates;  state- 
ments, reports,  etc.;  critical  examination  of  actual  and  proposed  recora  forms 
for  use  in  school  accounting.    For  graduate  students.    Mj.  Winter,  Mb.  Rugg. 
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84.  Bdocatioiial  Administratioii:  Instntctional  and  Supervisory  Aspects 
(8). — ^This  course  deals  with  the  organization  and  methods  of  management  of 
school  systems.  For  the  most  part  it  consists  of  an  examination  of  the  many 
scientific  studies  that  have  appec^ed  in  recent  years  which  show  the  possibility 
of  efficient  owmisation  and  of  scientific  supervision.  It  deals  with  such  topics 
as:  the  claasincation,  grading,  promotion,  retardation,  and  elimination  of  pupils; 
the  training,  certification,  appointment,  promotion^  training  during  service, 
tenure,  supervision,  etc.,  of  t^tchers;  tne  course  of  study,  and  the  widening 
scope  of  public  education.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant 
Pbofessob  Bobbitt. 

86.  Bducational  Administration:  General  Supervisory  and  Material  Aspects 
(8). — ^This  course  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  preceding  one  and  deaJs  (1)  witii 
the  more  general  aspects  of  organization  and  supervision  as  represented  by  city 
and  state  school  boards  with  their  various  executive  agents;  and  (2)  with  the 
material  aspects  of  educational  management:  school  finance,  methods  of  account- 
ing, salary  schedules,  pensions,  buildinra,  grounds,  sanitation,  textbooks,  and 
school  siq)plies.  The  work  will  consist  of  investigations  of  actual  conditions  by 
students;  and  the  examination  of  the  results  of  recently  published  scientific 
investigations.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Assistant  Pbofessob  Bobbitt. 
[Not  ^en  in  1915-16.] 

85A.  Bducational  Administration:  General  Supervisory  and  Material 
Aspects  (2).-j-A  study  of  the  organization  of  school  systems,  with  particular 
reference  to  city  schools.  Topics:  American  ideals  back  of  our  school  systems; 
education  a  function  of  the  state;  boards  of  education;  the  office  of  superinten- 
dent; financing  school  systems;  general  organization  of  the  teaching  staff; 
material  equipment  essential  for  good  work;  kinds  of  schools  and  courses; 
co-ordination  of  educational  resources  of  a  community;  records  and  reports: 
presentations  of  school  data  to  influence  the  public;  measuring  the  efficiency  ot 
a  school  system  for  purposes  of  improvement.  Throughout  Uie  emphasis  wUl 
be  uj^n  presenting  the  results  of  statistical  and  experimental  studies,  and  of 
descriptions  of  actual  achievements.  For  graduate  and  Senior  Ck)llege  students. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Pbofessob  Albxandbb. 

86.  High-School  Administration  (3).— This  course  deals  with  the  practical 
problems  of  high-school  administration  including  the  relation  of  the  l^ffi  school 
to  the  elementary  school  and  to  the  college;  statistical  studies  as  tests  of  effi- 
ciency; the  maMng  of  curricula  and  of  programs;  the  reorganization  of  the 
materml  of  secondary  education;  socisd  or^nization;  monl  instruction  and 
training.  The  material  of  the  course  is  definitely  related  to  actual  school  condi- 
tions, particular  in  the  University  High  School.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students.    Mj.  Winter,  Pbincipal  Johnson. 

87.  Problems  in  High-School  Administration  (2). — ^A  study  will  be  made 
of  the  fundamental  concei)tion  of  the  secondary  school  and  its  differentiation 
from  other  types  of  institutions.  The  school  is  regarded  as  charged  with  a  three- 
fold function  of  training  for  work,  for  civic  and  other  social  relations,  and  for 
leisure.  The  organization,  equipment,  and  administration  of  the  school  will  be 
considered  in  its  intelleotual,  phsrsical.  and  moral  aspects,  involving  a  study  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  curriculum,  the  grounds  upon  which  vocational 
studies  and  exercises  in  the  high  school  are  to  be  justified;  the  place  of  moral 
and  reli^ous  training  in  the  secular  school  will  be  discussed.  A  term  paper 
embodymg  a  study  of  an  educational  problem  will  be  required  of  those  who 
expect  graduate  credit.  For  Senior  Ck)llege  and  graduate  students.  Pre- 
requisite: Elementary  Psychology  and  1  major  in  Education.  Mj.  Summer, 
(or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Spring,  Pbofessob  Butleb. 

88.  Rural  Education  (2). — ^A  course  adapted  to  county  superintendents  and 
others  engaged  in  administration  and  supervision  of  rural  education.  Organ- 
ized to  give  graduate  credit  in  Education.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  reports, 
and  conferences.  For  sraduate  and  Senior  CoUe^  students.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Nolan. 
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41.  Foreign  School  ^sterns  (2). — ^The  course  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  a 
study  of  the  schools  of  Germany,  England,  and  France,  tracing  the  historical 
development  of  existing  systems  of  dementarv  and  secondary  education  as 
expressions  of  the  religious,  social,  and  industrial  ideas  that  have  dominated  the 
pNeople^  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  influence  on  public  education  of  eccle- 
siasticism,  humanism,  reaJism^  and  nationalism,  and  a  study  is  made  of  the  present 
tendencies.  Short  comparative  studies  will  also  be  made  of  the  situation  in 
certain  other  European  and  oriental  countries.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College 
students.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Pbofessob  Butlbb. 

46.  Curriculum  (2). — ^This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  the  public- 
school  curriculum  as  related  to  social  conditions  and  social  needs.  It  gives 
detailed  attention  to  the  increasingly  insistent  demands  for  courses  that  will 
definitely  meet  the  needs  of  vocation,  health,  civic  life,  family  life,  social  intw- 
oourse,  moral  conduct,  and  leisure  occupations.  The  present  rapid  transfor- 
mation of  traditional  studies  is  considered  in  relation  to  these  definite  social 
demands.  Actual  instances  are  discussed  of  what  appears  to  be  the  most 
advanced  experimentation  in  the  adaptation  of  the  ciuriculmn  to  the  communitv 
needs.  The  course  applies  to  the  work  of  grammar  grades  and  high  school. 
For  0^uate  and  Semor  College  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term); 
Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professob  Bobbitt. 

47.  Cttrrieulum  (continued)  (8). — ^The  preceding  course  deals  with  the 
organization  of  the  curriculum  in  its  general  outlines,  and  attempts  to  develop 
supervisory  perspective.  The  present  course  attempts  to  fill  in  details,  based 
upon  a  study  of  (1)  actual  courses  of  study  in  progressive  school  systems;  (2)  the 
pedagogical  suggestions  of  educational  leaders;  (3)  the  organization  of  subjects 
as  found  in  successful  textbooks;  and  (4)  80<nal  analyses  of  community  needs. 
For  graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Bobbitt. 

50.  Social  Aspects  of  Education  (2). — Studies  in  the  institutional  aspects 
of  education  with  especial  reference  to  the  responses  of  schools  to  new  social  and 
industrial  demands.  Social  aspects  of  mental  development.  The  school  as  a 
social  center;  adult  education  and  the  wider  use  of  tne  school  plant  for  social 
purposes.  The  corporate  life  of  the  school  in  relation  to  moral  training.  For 
Semor  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Pbofbssob 
GoBB.    [Not  given  in  101&-16.] 

66.  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  (2). — ^A  course  of  lectures 
and  reading  to  show  the  educational  values  of  freehand  drawing,  constructive 
work,  design,  and  art,  and  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  general  course 
of  study  in  elementary  and  high  schools.  It  is  planned  for  students  of  education, 
superintendents  and  directors,  and  special  teachers  of  drawing  and  manual  train- 
ing.   Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Winter,  Pbofbssob  Sabgbnt. 

67.  Industrial  Education  in  Public  Schools  (2). — ^This  course  includes  a 
discussion  of  the  historv  and  status  of  industrial  education *in  the  United  States; 
pertinent  lessons  to  be  learned  from  foreign  systems;  attitude  of  organized  labor: 
relation  to  manual  tetining;  attitude  of  employers  of  labor;  le^slation;  experi- 
ments by  private  philanthropic  institutions,  industrial  corporations,  and  public 
schools;  articulation  with  the  present  school  system,  vocational  guidance.  For 
graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term); 
Mj.  Autumn,  Associatb  Pbofbssob  Lbavitt. 

69.  Vocational  Guidance  (2). — ^The  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  recent 
rapid  development  of  the  various  organizations,  within  and  outside  of  the  schools* 
for  seeming  a  more  rational  adjustment  between  education  and  early  vocational 
experiences.  Such  topics  as  guidance,  placement,  employment  supervision, 
vocational  analysis,  ciunulative  school  records,  vocational  guidance  surveys,  and 
vocation  bureaus  will  be  discussed.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  rela- 
tion of  industrial  education  to  vocational  guidance.  For  graduate  and  Senior 
College  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  Mj. 
Autumn  and  Spring,  Associatb  Pbofbssob  Lbavtit. 
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■DUOATIONAL  PSTCHOLOOT  ▲ND   ■XPIBIMBITTAL  BDUCATIOH 

66.  Psychology  of  ffigh-School  Subjects  (8). — ^A  review  of  the  literature  on 
the  adolee<^t  poiod.  Special  disoussion  of  the  mental  processee  involved  in 
algebra,  geome^,  language  studies,  hish-school  English,  history,  science,  and 
manual  training.  The  course  is  designea  for  high-school  teachers  and  principals. 
For  graduate  students.    Mj.  Winter,  Pbofbssor  Judd. 

66.  Elementary  Educational  Psychology  (1). — ^This  course  gives  a  general 
introduction  to  the  studv  of  mental  development  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  educa- 
tion. It  treats  briefly  of  the  instinctive  responses  of  the  child  and  of  the  mental 
characteristics  of  the  child  at  various  ages  as  the  basis  for  a  more  detailed  study 
of  the  various  forms  of  learning  through  which  the  child  passes  in  his  school 
work.  These  forms  of  learning  are  analyased  through  a  study  of  the  development 
which  is  brought  about  b^  the  work  in  the  different  subjects  of  the  curriculiun, 
as  writing,  drawing,  readmg,  mathematics,  natural  science,  etc.  This  survey  is 
arranged  so  as  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  organization  of  the  mental  life  in  general 
and  is  supplemented  by  a  discussion  of  such  topics  as  memory,  attention,  and 
mental  economy  and  control.  For  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Pbofesbor  Judd;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Assistamt  Pbofessob 
Frbsman;  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Pbofbsbob  Frebman;  Spring,  Pbofbssor 

JXTDD. 

67.  Advanced  Educational  Psvcholo^:   Hi^er  Mental  Processes  (8^. — 

na  readings 


This  course  consists  of  leotiures  ana  readings  dealing  with  the  nature  of  habit, 
language,  social  consciousness,  abstract  thought,  and  the  highw  forms  of  mental 
activity.  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psychology.  The  course  is  open  only  to 
advanced  students  and  leads  to  graduate  credit.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj. 
Spring,  Pbofessob  Judd. 

67A.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology:  Science  and  Art  (2). — A  study  of 
some  of  the  psychological  problems  involved  in  the  teaching  of  science  and  of 
art — in  the  training  of  scientific  habits  of  thinking  and  in  tne  development  of 
technique  and  appreciation.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj. 
Winter,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Gobb.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

68.  Individual  Psychology  (8). — ^Problems  regarding  methods  of  studjdng 
individual  variations  in  temperament,  capacity,  and  development.  For  graduate 
students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Fbofbbsob  Gobb. 

70.  Advanced  Child-Study  (8). — ^In  this  course  selected  topics  in  child- 
study  will  be  discussed  in  detail  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  of  investifoations  of 
the  child  in  poiodical  and  monograph  hterature.  The  class  work  wul  consist 
mainly  in  reports  on  this  literature  Dv  members  of  the  class  and  of  discussions 
based  upon  these  reports.  Primarily  for  graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter, 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Fbeeman. 

71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (8). — ^In 
the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  course  the  members  of  the  class  will  perform  a  series 
of  experiments  designed  to  acquaint  them  with  the  chief  methods  and  results  of 
experimentation  in  this  field  and  to  prepare  for  advanced  work  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. These  experiments  included  an  mvesti^tion  of  various  types  of  learning, 
an  analysis  of  the  mental  processes  involved  m  certain  school  subjects,  together 
witii  the  study  of  practical  tests  of  attainment  in  the  school  subjects  and  the 
performance  of  various  sensory  and  mental  tests.  In  the  last  four  weeks  each 
member  of  the  class  will  cany  forward  an  individual  problem.  Reports  of  the 
results  obtained  by  each  individual  will  be  made  and  comparative  reports  of 
the  results  from  the  class  as  a  whole  will  be  compiled  on  each  experiment.  For 
graduate  students.  Limited  to  25.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term);  Mj. 
Autumn,  Assistant  Pbofbssor  Fbeeman. 

72.  Statistical  Method  as  Applied  to  Educational  Problems  (8).— Each  of 
tiie  many  types  of  educational  problems  that  require  statistical  organixation 
of  the  facts  will  be  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  mastering  both  the  statistical 
practices  and  the  statistical  theory  mvolved.  Ck)nsiderable  practice  will  be 
given  in  the  solution  of  problems  from  original  data.    For  graduate  students 
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in  Education.  Limited  to  30.  M.  Summer,  First  Term:  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  Pbofessob  Albxandeb  and  Assistant  Profbssob  Bobbitt;  Mj.  Winter, 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Bobbitt  and  Mb.  Rugo. 

78.  Psychopathic,  Retardedi  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (8). — ^A 
discussion  of  school  cases,  with  some  opportunity  for  observation  and  examina- 
tion. The  lectures  deal  with  the  causes,  frequency,  methods  of  examination, 
diagnosis,  and  ^visions  for  training  in  school.  For  graduate  students.  DM. 
Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Associate  Pbofessob  Stevens. 

74.  P^chopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (continued) 
^« — ^This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  73.  For  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Winter,  Associate  Pbofessob  Stevens. 

76.  Research  Problems  in  Mental  Deficiency  (8). — ^The  course  is  an  experi- 
mental study  of  certain  topics  in  mental  deficiency,  such  as  the  classification  and 
analysis  of  types  of  menm  deficiency;  incidence  of  various  causes  of  mental 
deficiencnr;  standardization  of  tests  for  mental  deficiency;  correlation  of  results 
of  tests  for  mental  deficiency:  the  study  of  sociological  and  economic  factors  in 
mental  deficiency.  For  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  courses  73  and  74. 
Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Pbofessob  Stevens. 

76.  Experimental  Education:  Survey  of  Results  (8). — ^In  this  course  the 
same  outline  of  topics  is  followed  as  in  the  laboratory  course  in  experimental 
education  (course  71).  The  periodical  and  monograi)h  Uterature  in  which  the 
technique  and  results  of  experiments  are  reported  is  critically  reviewed.  Lectures 
and  readings.  For  graduate  students  and  advanced  undergraduates.  Pre- 
requisite: coiu'se  71  or  Experimental  Psychology.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant 
Pbofessob  Fbeeman. 

77.  Education  Tests  (2). — In  this  course  the  various  tests  for  determining 
sensory  normahty,  maturity,  intelligence,  fatigue,  etc.,  will  be  described  and 
illustrated  and  the  results  obtained  from  the  application  of  such  tests  will  be 
discussed.  Lectures  and  reports.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Pbofessob  FBEEiiAN.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

78.  Experimental  Investigations  in  Elementary-School  Subjects  (2). — ^The 
more  significant  experimental  mvestigations  in  such  subjects  as  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  spelling  will  be  critically  discussed  with  a  view  to  determining 
their  value  and  significance  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching  and  supervision.  The 
various  standard  tests  for  different  elementarynschool  subjects  will  be  similarly 
treated.  For  graduate  students  and  general  supervisors.  Prerequisite:  Educa- 
tion 71  or  1  major  in  Experimental  Psychology.    Mj.  Spring,  Mb.  Gbat. 

79.  Genetic  Psychology  (3). — ^This  course  will  combine  two  lines  of  the  stud^ 
of  mental  development,  (1)  experimental  studies  of  the  development  of  hi^it 
or  skill,  and  (2)  sociological  studies  of  the  development  of  instincts  and  habits. 
For  graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Gobe. 

88.  Research  Problems  in  Education  (8). — Students  qualified  by  ]>revious 
training  will  be  assigned  problems  for  experimental  and  statistical  investigation. 
The  results  of  these  investigations  will  be  subjected  to  individual  criticism. 
Elaborate  reports  will  be  required  from  members  of  the  class.  For  graduate 
students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term.  Restricted  to  candidates  for  Master's 
degree  at  Summer  Convocation.    Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Pbofessob 

JUDD. 

■DUOATIOIfAL  ICBTHOD8 

86.  Methods  of  Teaching  (2). — Factors  determining  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  subject-matter.  The  routine  phases  of  school-keeping.  Methods 
of  learning  involved  in  various  school  subjects;  correepondina;  methods  of  teach- 
ing. How  to  secure  interest  and  attention,  provide  for  indfividual  differences, 
and  organize  supervised  study.  The  use  of  textbook  and  conversational  methods. 
Planning  and  testing  of  teaching.  Observation  in  the  elementary  and  high 
schools.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  Should  be  preceded  by  one 
course  in  education  or  psychology  if  possible.    Mj.  Winter,  Mb.  Gbat. 
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86.  Methods  of  Toaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (2). — Same  as  course  85 
with  special  reference  to  teaching  in  elementary  schools.  For  undergraduate 
students.  M.  Summw,  First  Term.  Pboiisssob  Pabkeb;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  Pbofbssob  Chabtbrs;  Mj.  Spring,  Pbofbssob  Pabkeb. 

87.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  EQgh  Schools  (2).— Same  as  course  85,  with 
special  reference  to  teaching  in  high  schools.  For  Senior  College  students.  Mj. 
Autumn,  sec.  a,  Pbofessob  Pabkeb;  sec.  6,  Mb.  Qbat;  Spring,  Mb.  Gbat. 

88.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools:  Advanced  Course  (2).— The 
same  as  course  87,  but  for  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated 
M.  Second  Term,  Pbofessob  Pabkeb. 

89.  Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Teaching  (3). — Observation  and  discussion 
of  lessons  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  Problems  of  critic  teachers  and 
supervisors  in  normal  schools  and  city  systems.  The  literature  of  educational 
methods.  Organization  of  critic  teaching  and  teachers'  meetings.  Elements  of 
criticism.  For  gjraduate  students  and  general  supervisors.  Prerequisite:  3 
majors  in  Education.    Mj.  Autumn,  Mb.  Gbat;  Spring,  Pbofbssob  Pabkeb. 

89A.  The  Literature  of  Educational  Methods  (3).— A  critical  discussion  of 
textbooks  on  methods  of  teaching  from  the  standpomt  of  their  use  in  normal- 
school  classes,  reading  circles,  and  teachers'  meetings.  Texts  by  Thomdike. 
Bagley,  McMurry,  Charters,  Dewery,  and  Strays  will  oe  examined  and  a  limited 
number  of  topics  discussed  intensively,  taking  the  treatment  in  the  texts  as'  a 
point  of  departure.  Bibliographies  and  syllabi  for  method  discussions  will  be 
prepared  by  the  students.  For  graduate  students.  Limited  to  30.  M.Smnmer, 
Second  Term,  Pbofbssob  Pabkeb. 

91.  Development  of  Modem  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools 
(8). — School  practice  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centiuj;  Rousseau's  new 
basis;  Pestalozzian  methods  in  object-teaching,  language,  arithmetic,  geography, 
etc.,  as  the  basis  of  nineteenth  century  practice;  Herbartian  methods  in  nistory 
and  literature;  Frodbelian  methods  in  motor  expression  and  social  participation. 
Reports  by  students  on  the  history  of  methods  in  special  subjects.  For  gnuiuate 
students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Pbofessob  Pabkeb. 

94.  The  Teaching  of  Ideals  (3). — A  systematic  studjr  of  the  methods  by 
which  a  love  for  an  appreciation  of  school  subjects,  moral  ideals,  taste  for  good 
music  and  art,  etc.,  may  be  developed  in  children.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Pbofbssob  Chabtbbs. 

96.  Practice  Teaching  (2). — Students  electing  general  practice  teaching  in 
the  Elementary  School  above  the  primary  grades  wm  register  for  Education  95. 
They  will  s|)end  five  hours  a  week  observmg  or  teaching,  and  sufficient  additional 
time  in  critic  meetings  and  in  preparation  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  major 
or  minor  course.  Mj.  Autumn^  Winter,  and  Spring.  Greneral  organization 
arranged  by  Mb.  Gbat.  Immediate  supervision  and  control  of  practice  teachers 
by  cntic  t^skchers  and  supervisors. 
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John  Maurice  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Harold  Glenn  Moxtlton,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
♦Wai/ton  Hale  Hamilton,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
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Carson  Samuel  Duncan,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Organization  in  the 

College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 
Stuart  M.  Hamiuion,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 
Frederick  Mterle  Simons,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Organisation. 
Homer  Hott,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 
Leona  Margaret  Powell,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 
Edith  Scott  Gray,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 


Hugo  Diemer,  A.B.,  M.E.,  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering,  Pennsylvania 

State  College  (Summer,  1015). 
Harlet  Leist  Lutz,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  Oberlin  College  (Summer, 

1915). 
George  Oubn  Virtue,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Commerce, 

University  of  Nebraska  (Summer,  1915). 
Albert  Benedict  Wolfe,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Texas 

(Summer,  1915). 
Walter  W.  Stewart,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of 

Missouri  (Summer,  1915). 
GxTY  E.  Snider,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Economics,  College  of  the  City  of  New 

York  (Summer,  1916). 

FELLOWS,  1915-16 
Rajani  Kanta  Das,  A.M.  Ferris  Finlbt  Laune,  A.B. 

Ralph  Evans  Freeman,  A.B.  Jambs  Ernest  Moffatt,  A.B. 

Marshall  Allen  Granger,  A.B.  Lewis  Carltlb  Sorrell,  A.B. 

Homer  Ewart  Gregory,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  work  of  the  Department  is  intended  to  provide,  by  symmetrically 
arranged  courses  of  instruction,  a  training  in  various  branches  of  economics. 
The  chief  aims  of  the  instruction  will  be  to  give  the  power  to  think  in  the  subject, 
to  teach  methods  of  work,  to  foster  a  judicial  spirit,  to  cultivate  an  attitude  of 
scholarly  independence,  and  to  train  men  to  become  useful  citizens. 

Undergraduate  students  who  take  their  principal  sequence  in  Political 
Economy  should  choose  the  social  science  sequence  as  their  secondary  sequence.^ 
The  principal  sequence  is  to  be  made  up  of  (a)  the  elementary  courses  1  and  2 
if  these  courses  have  not  been  taken  in  the  social  science  sequence,  (5)  not  fewer 
than  three  majors  from  the  group  of  intermediate  courses,  and  (c)  not  fewer 
than  three  majors  from  the  group  of  advanced  courses. 

SKQUBNOBS 

Elementary  Courses:  1, 2,  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  which  are  required 
for  admission  to  all  other  courses  in  the  Department.    Intermediate  courses: 


*  Resigned. 

>  The  social  science  sequence  comprises  the  following  courses.  History  1,  2,  8  beins 
prerequisites:  Pi^tical  Economy,  1,  2;  Political  Science,  1;  Psychology,  1;  Social 
Origins  or  Introductory  Sociology;  Logic  or  Bthics. 
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3^  Money  and  Credit;  4,  Labor  Conditions  and  Problems;  5,  BusineaB  < 
tions:  6,  Introductory  Ac 


wvuB.  Mf  xiiMvuuuuui  T  Accounting;  7,  Economic  History  of  the  United  States: 
8,  Public  Finance;  9,  Introduction  to  Statistics;  10,  Elements  of  Law.  Advanced 
courses:  12,  Value;  13,  14,  Distribution  of  Wealth;  15,  16,  History  of  Political 
Economy;  20,  Population,  the  Standard  of  Living,  and  Eugenics;  21,  Statistical 
Theory  and  Method;  24,  Vital  Statistics;  30,  Advanced  Course  in  Money; 
31,  Banking;  33,  Banking  Practice;  34,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Exchange; 
36,  National  and  Local  Systems  of  Taxation;  41,  Socialism;  44,  45,  Trade 
Unionism;  46,  Labor  Research;  50,  Railway  Transportation;  55,  Industrial 
Combinations — ^Trusts;  56,  Corporation  Finance;  57,  Problems  in  Trusts  and 
Corporations. 

The  foUowing  limited  courses  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion, through  which  college  admission  must  be  secured,  may  be  counted  for 
sequence  purposes  in  the  Department  of  Political  Economy: 

58,  Investments;  60,  Intermediate  Accoimting;  61,  Advanced  Accoimtinff; 
62,  Cost  Accounting;  63,  Auditing;  65,  The  Mathematics  of  Investment;  66, 
Insurance;  70,  71,  Industrial  Organisation;  74,  Commercial  Organisation, 
Domestic  Trade;  75,  Commercial  Organisation,  Foreign  Trade;  77,  78,  Business 
Law;  79,  Latin  American  Trade. 

PBIIfCXPAL  BBQUBNCB8 

a)  Standard  sequence;  Courses  1  and  2,  if  not  taken  in  the  social  science 
sequence;  not  fewer  than  three  ''intermediate  courses"  (3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10); 
not  fewer  than  three  advanced  courses,  i.e.,  such  as  require  one  or  more  of  the 
preceding.  The  remainder  of  the  sequence  may  be  chosen  in  consultation  with 
the  Dean  and  departmental  representative.  Advanced  courses  from  other 
departments  may  be  used. 

h)  For  students  intending  to  do  graduate  work  in  the  Department:  Courses 
1  and  2,  if  not  taken  in  the  social  science  sequence;  not  fewer  than  five  ''inter- 
mediate courses"  (see  a)  above).  The  rest  of  the  nine  majors  may  be  chosen 
in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  departmental  representative.  Advanced 
courses  from  other  departments  may  be  used. 

8BOONDABT   BBQUBIfCBB 

a)  The  Department  advises  the  social  science  sequence  for  students  who  wish 
to  take  a  principal  sequence  in  Political  Economy. 

5)  If  the  social  science  sequence  is  not  chosen,  the  following  Lb  recommended: 
Courses  1  and  2;  not  fewer  than  two  intermediate  courses  (see  Principal  Sequence 
a)  above);  not  fewer  than  two  advanced  courses,  selected  by  the  Dean  and 
departmental  representative  in  conference  with  the  student. 

Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  may  not  offer  the  elementary  courses  for 
graduate  credit.  Intermediate  courses  confer  half-credit  for  piuposes  of  higher 
degrees.  In  the  first  quarter  of  his  candidacy  for  either  of  the  higher  degrees, 
in  case  Political  Economy  is  chosen  as  the  principal  subject,  the  student  must 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  preparation  in  allied  subjects. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  file  with  the  Departmental 
Examiner,  on  or  before  the  opening  of  their  first  quarter  of  residence,  a  complete 
statement  of  the  work  they  intend  to  offer.  The  examiner  will  submit  this 
schedule  to  the  Department  for  approval. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  principal 
subject,  should  offer  as  a  foimdation  the  subjects  covered  by  courses  9, 12, 13, 14, 
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15,  and  16;  and  the  remaining  subjects,  together  with  the  research  work,  should 
be  early  determined  upon  in  consultation  with  the  Department.  The  major 
woric  demands  two-thirds  of  the  time  usually  required  for  the  doctorate.  The 
nine  majors  required  of  those  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  secondary  subject 
should  include  a  study  of  Economic  Theory. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

other  departments  are  Indicated  hy  Roman  nmnerals:  I -Philosophy;  lA -Psy- 
chology; III -Political  Sdenoe;  lY -History;  VI -Sociology;  XXIA-Geo^phy. 

I.      BLBMBNTABT   COUBSBS 

1, 8.  Prindpleg  of  Political  Economy. — General  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Political  Economy. 

Courses  1  and  2  together  are  designed  to  give  the  students  an  acquaintance 
with  the  working  principles  of  modem  Political  Economy.  The  general  drill  in 
the  principles  cannot  be  completed  in  one  quarter;  and  the  DeparUnent  does  not 
wish  students  to  elect  course  1  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  the  work  in  course  2. 
Descriptive  and  practical  subjects  are  introduced  as  the  principles  are  discussed, 
and  the  field  is  only  half  coy&ted  in  course  1 .    Prerequisite :  6  majors. 

Caurae  1. — M}.  Summer;  Autunm,  5  sections;  Winter,  2  sections;  Spring, 
2  sections.  Pbofbsbob  Marshall,  Assoclatb  Profbsbors  Field  and  Clabk, 
Assistant  Professors  Moulton  and and  Mr. . 

Caurae  2. — Mj.  Sunmier;  Autumn,  2  sections;  Winter,  4  sections;  Spring, 
2  sections.  Professor  Marshall,  Assoclatb  Professors  Field  and  Clark, 
Assistant  Professor  Moxtlton  and  Mr. . 

n.    intermediate  courses 

Political  Economy  1  and  2  are  prerequisites  for  all  intermediate  courses. 
Intermediate  courses  confer  but  half-credit  as  graduate  courses  except  in  the 
case  of  course  10,  for  which  a  full  major's  credit  will  be  allowed. 

8.  Money  and  Credit — This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for 
the  advanced  courses  in  Mon^r  and  in  Banking;;  and  as  such  it  is  mainly  descrip- 
tive and  historical.  The  descriptive  material  is  presented  first,  and  the  historiosd 
study  is  then  made  to  bear  directly  upon  the  development  of  present  forms  of 
organization.  The  monetary  system  of  the  United  States  is  treated  in  detail, 
except  in  relation  to  prices,  and  the  systems  of  the  principal  commercial  countries 
of  the  world  are  outlmed.  The  organization  of  banking  and  credit  in  the  United 
States  is  studied  with  care,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  principles  of  bank- 
ing operations  and  accoimts.  The  salient  points  of  foreign  banking  ^tems 
are  presented.  The  course  does  not  take  up  problems  of  banking  legislation 
or  of  reorganization  of  our  banking  and  credit.  Mj.  Summer,  7:00;  Spring, 
10: 45,  Assistant  Professor  Moxtlton. 

4.  Labor  Conditions  and  Problems. — ^This  course  treats  of  the  genesis  of 
the  wage-working  class  and  of  its  legal  and  industrial  status  imder  modem  capital- 
ism. It  aims  to  deal  concretely  with  existing  conditions  and  problems  of  labor — 
the  current  rates  of  wages,  and  standards  of  living  of  the  workers,  modes  oi 
wa^e  payment,  hours  of  labor,  conditions  of  sanitation  and  safety,  industrial 
accidents  and  diseases,  unemployment  and  superannuation,  legal  protection, 
etc.  It  intends  to  give  the  student  a  basis  for  judicious  consideration  of  the 
solutions  of  labor  problems  offered  by  trade  unioniem^  socialism,  and  current 
reform  projects.  Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  Professor  Wolfe;  Autumn,  11:45; 
Winter,  11:45,  Associate  Professor  Hoxie. 

6.  Business  Organization. — ^A  general  survey,  historical,  descriptive,  and 
analytical,  of  the  modem  organization  of  industry.  The  course  is  designed  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  advanced  courses  in  the  business  field.  Mj. 
Autumn,  10:45,  Mr. ;  Spring,  8: 15,  Professor  Marshall. 

6.  Litrodoctory  Accounting. — ^Tliis  course  is  intended  to  furnish  a  general 
introduction  to  the  work  in  accoimting.    It  seeks  first  to  acquaint  the  student 
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with  the  theory  and  nature  of  accounts,  the  principles  being  presented  through 
the  actual  transactions  of  bookkeepin|;.  The  student  is  then  introduced  to  the 
more  general  features  of  accounting  for  retail  businesses,  wholesale  businesses, 
partnerships,  and  corporations.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30;  Autmnn,  1:30  and  2:30, 
Mb.  Dunne. 

7.  Bconomic  History  of  the  United  States. — ^This  course  is  intended  to  give 
the  student  who  cannot  devote  more  time  to  the  subject  a  general  survey  and 
also  to  furnish  a  backgroimd  for  those  who  take  special  courses  in  the  general 
field.  It  aims  to  show  the  manner  and  extent  to  which  economic  forces  have 
determined  the  history  of  the  country,  to  ^int  out  how  the  actual  operation  of 
economic  principles  is  illustrated  by  tnis  history,  and  aid  in  the  solution  of  our 
present-day  problems.  Among  the  topics  to  be  taken  up  are:  a  brief  survey  of 
colonial  industry,  the  economic  aspects  of  the  Revolution,  early  commerce  and 
manufacturui^,  tne  settlement  and  development  of  the  West,  the  pubUc  land  sys- 
tem, internal  miprovements  and  the  growth  of  transportation  facilities,  economic 
aspects  of  slavery  and  the  Negro  problem,  immigration,  the  merchant  marine. 
Industrial  changes  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  such  as  have  had  iinportant  influence 
on  America,  will  be  briefly  touched  upon.  Mj.  Summer,  9: 00,  Pbofbssob  Lxttz; 
Spring,  11:45,  AssoaATB  Professor  Clark. 

8.  Public  Finance. — ^This  course  is  designed  both  to  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  more  advanced  courses  in  taxation^  and  to  give  the  student  who 
cannot  devote  more  than  a  quarter  to  the  subject  a  survey  of  the  entire  field 
of  public  finance.  The  topics  treated  include,  therefore,  public  expenditures, 
budgetary  legislation,  the  management  of  public  domains  and  of  government 
industries,  taxation,  and  public  debts.  About  one-half  of  the  time  is  given  to  the 
subject  of  taxation.  The  application  of  the  principles  involved  in  public  finances 
is  shown  by  illustrative  material  drawn  from  reports  of  administrative  bodies, 
from  comi;  decisions,  and  horn  other  public  documents.  Attention  lb  confined 
chiefly  to  American  practice,  but  Britisn  and  Prussian  experience  is  referred  to  in 
considering  the  income  tax.  Mj.  Simimer,  10:30,  Professor  Lxttz;  Winter, 
8: 15,  Mr. . 

9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. — ^This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  students 
without  previous  training  in  statistics  a  general  familiarity  with  elementary 
statistical  methods.  The  topics  studied  include  the  sources  and  collection  of 
statistical  data,  census  and  registration  methods,  accuracy  and  approximation, 
the  several  forms  of  average  and  their  appropriate  uses,  index  numbers,  and  the 
graphic  and  tabular  presentation  of  results.  So  far  as  possible  the  principles 
which  are  formulated  are  applied,  in  laboratory  practice,  to  actual  economic  and 
social  problems.  In  all  cases  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  importance  of  critical 
discnmination  in  dealing  with  data,  methods,  and  the  interpretation  of  results. 
Mj.  Summer,  8:00;  Autumn,  8: 15;  Spring,  9: 15,  Associate  Professor  Field. 

m,  10.  Elements  of  Law. — Outline  of  legal  relations;  history  and  theory  of 
sources  of  law;  the  system  of  common  law.  For  Senior  and  graduate  students. 
Identical  with  Political  Science  10.    Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Professor  Frbund. 

m.      ADVANCED   COURSES 

GBOUP  I.   THXORT  AND  METHOD 

12.  Value. — ^A  critical  and  constructive  study  of  fundamental  theory  based 
upon  the  work  of  leading  economic  schools  and  writers  both  classical  and  modem. 
Prerequisite:  4  majors  in  the  Department.  Autumn,  9:15,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Clark. 

18, 14.  Distribution  of  Wealth. — ^The  more  abstruse  questions  of  distribution 
win  be  considered.  No  student,  therefore,  can  imdertake  the  work  of  this  course 
with  profit  who  has  not  already  become  familiar  with  the  fundamental  principles. 
Students  are  asked  to  attempt,  in  a  constructive  thesis,  the  determination  of  the 
principles  regulating  wages,  mterest,  rent.  The  subjects  to  be  considered  will  be 
as  follows:  the  wages-fund  and  other  theories  of  wages,  the  interest  problem, 
managers'  profits,  and  allied  topics.    The  discussion  will  be  based  upon  selected 
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paasages  of  important  writera.  Students  will  also  be  expected  to  discuss  recent 
important  contributions  to  these  subjects  in  current  books  or  journals.  Pr^ 
requisite:  coiurses  1,  2,  12.  2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring,  11:45,  Pbofbssgb 
Lauqhlin. 

16, 16.  History  of  Political  Bconomy. — ^This  course  treats  of  the  ^eos  and 
development  of  economic  concepts,  methods,  principles,  and  policies;  m  short,  of 
the  development  of  Political  Economy  as  a  systematic  boay  of  sdentific  and 
practical  doctrine.  Attention  is  siven  throughout  to  the  determining  factors  of 
economic  thought  as  found  in  industrial  conditions  and  in  general  political  and 
social  philosophy.  The  students  are  expected  to  make  use  so  far  as  possible  of 
primary  sources.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  12.  2Mjs.  Summer,  7:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Hamilton;  Autimm,  10:45,  Associatb  Profbsbob 
Hoxib;  Winter,  10:45, . 

20.  Population,  the  Standard  of  Living,  and  Bogenics. — ^A  study  of  the 
interrelation  between  economic  conditions  and  the  numbers  and  quality  of  the 
population.  Past  opinions  and  policies  in  regard  to  population  are  utilised  as  a 
mstorical  bac]upx>\md  for  the  investigation  of  such  present-day  phenomena  as 
the  reaction  of  the  standard  of  living  upon  the  birtn-rate,  the  eugenics  move- 
ment, and  the  concentration  of  i>opulation  in  great  cities.  The  consent  of  the 
instructor  is  required  for  admission  to  the  course.  Mj.  Summer,  hours  to  be 
arranged;  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged.  Associate  Professor  Field. 

21.  Statistical  Theory  and  Method. — ^A  second  course  in  the  principles  of 
statistics,  involving  simple  applications  of  modem  corrdation  methoos.  Open  to 
persons  who  have  taken  course  0,  or,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  to  those 
who  have  had  eauivalent  training.  A  moderate  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  ability  to  read  French  and  German  are  prerequisite.  Mj.  Winter,  hours  to 
be  arranged.  Associate  Professor  Field. 

24.  Vital  Statistics. — ^A  study  of  the  movement  of  population,  espedall^r  as 
it  is  occasioned  by  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  of  sdenufic  statistical 
methods  of  collecting^  analyzing,  presenting,  and  intapreting  the  appropriate 
data.  The  general  pnnciples  developed  will  be  applied  in  investigation  of  special 
topics  and  in  criticism  of  statistical  materials  ana  results.  Reading  knowledge 
of  French  and  German  is  expected  of  students  who  elect  the  course.  Prerequisite: 
course  9.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Field.    [Not  given  in  1015-16.] 

I,  31.  The  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences. — ^The  methods  actually  in  use  in  the 
historical  and  social  sciences  will  be  discussed  in  their  relation  to  the  theory  of 
inference.  The  discussion  will  follow  Wimdt's  treatment  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  LogtCt  certain  chapters  in  Karl  Pearson's  Grammar  of  Science,  portions  of 
Jevons'  Principles  of  Science,  and  other  collateral  material.  Mj.  Professor 
Mead. 

1, 44.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. — Typical  problems  of  social  organisa- 
tion and  progress  will  be  considered  with  especial  reference  to  the  standpoints  of 
individualism  and  socialism.  The  conceptions  of  freedom,  justice,  rights,  and 
democracy  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  present  economic,  industrial,  and 
legal  conditions.    For  graduate  students.    Mj.  Professor  Tufts. 

IA,  18.  Social  Psychology. — Mj.  Professor  Mead. 

1, 10.  Development  of  Thought  in  the  Modem  Period. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  from  the  Departments  of  Political 
Science  and  Sociology.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this 
Register  under  the  announcements  of  the  respective  departments: 

m,  16.  History  of  Political  Theory. 

m,  16.  Principles  of  Political  Science. 

m,  26.  Constitutional  Aspects  of  Social  Legislation. 

m,  42A.  Municipal  Finance. 

m,  46.  Principles  of  Social  and  Bconomic  Legislation. 

VI,  16.  Elements  of  General  Sociology. 
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VI,  16A.  Hie  History  of  Sociology  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

VI9 16B.  The  History  of  Sociology  in  the  United  States  from  1866. 

GROUP   II.       MONBT   AND    VIIfANCB 

80.  Advanced  Course  in  Money. — ^The  more  difficult  problems  of  money 
win  be  taken  up,  such  as  the  stability  of  the  standandi  the  tneory  and  organiza- 
tion of  credit,  the  theory  of  prices,  regulation  of  prices,  and  the  value  of  paper 
mon^.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  3,  or  those  who  have  obtained 
a  rank  of  A  or  B  in  courses  1  and  2.  Mj.  Pbofbbsob  Lauohlin.  [Not  given 
in  1915-16.] 

81.  Banking. — Besides  the  discussion  of  the  fimctions  of  banks,  an  exami- 
nation will  be  made  into  the  question  of  government  and  bank  issues,  commer- 
cial pai>er,  di£ferent  forms  of  oank  credit,  reserves,  crises,  and  the  problem  of 
reform  in  our  banking  system.  More  or  less  attention  will,  of  course,  be  given 
to  the  history  of  banking  in  the  United  States,  and  to  the  systems  of  other  coun- 
tries. Open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  3,  or  to  those  who  have  obtained 
a  rank  of  A  or  B  in  courses  1  and  2.    Mj.  Autimm,  11 :  45,  Profbssob  Lauohlin. 

88.  Banking  Practice. — ^This  is  a  practical  course,  treating  of  the  actual 
operations  of  the  various  departments  of  banks.  Commercial  banks,  savings 
banks,  and  trust  companies  are  considered,  as  well  as  the  methods  and  functions 
of  note  brokers  and  commercial-paper  houses.    Particular  emphasis  is  placed 

SK>n  the  organization  and  work  of  the  credit  department  and  the  management  of 
e  collateral  dei>artment  of  a  commercial  bank,  and  ui>on  the  investment  prin- 
ciples of  savings  institutions.  Specific  problems  are  assigned  wherever  possible; 
visits  of  inspection  are  made  to  typical  institutions;  and  the  work  of  tne  class- 
room is  supplemented  by  a  niunber  of  lectures  by  practical  bankers.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  1,  2,  3.    Mj.  Winter,  11: 45,  Assistant  Professob  Moulton. 

84.  Forei^  and  Domestic  Exchange. — ^This  course  takes  up  the  principles 
and  the  practice  of  foreign  and  domestic  exchange;  and  rates  of  exchange, 
gold  points,  movements  of  specie  and  arbitrage  are  considered  and  practical 
exercises  are  assigned  in  connection  with  documentary  bills,  past  remittances, 
letters  of  credit,  etc.  A  number  of  lectures  will  be  given  by  managers  of  the 
exchange  departments  of  banks.  The  course  should  prove  of  value  to  students 
of  theory,  to  those  preparing  for  banking,  and  to  those  who  expect  to  be  connected 
with  houses  engaged  in  international  trade.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  2:30, 
Associate  Pbofbssor  Stbwabt. 

85.  Crises  and  Depressions. — ^The  problem  of  this  course  is  to  account  for 
the  recurring  periods  of  activity  and  inactivity  in  business,  known  as  prosperity, 
crisis,  and  depression.  The  causes  are  sought  by  an  analytical  study  of  recent 
business  cycles  and  the  conclusions  reached  are  then  considered  with  a  view  to 
forecasting  business  conditions.  M^  Summer,  Furst  Term,  1:30,  Associatb 
Pbovessob  Stewabt. 

Law  41.  Bills  and  Notes. — ^Formal  requisites;  acceptance;  indorsement; 
transfer;  purchase  for  value  without  notice;  overdue  paper;  extinguishment; 
obligations  of  parties;  checks;  diligence:  presentment,  dishonor,  protest,  notice; 
the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law;  Ames,  CaaeB  on  BUU  and  Notes,  Vols.  I  and  11. 
l}Mjs.  Pbofsssob  Hall. 

GROUP   in.       LABOR 

41.  Socialism. — ^This  course  aims,  firstj  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with 
the  objective  character,  program,  and  activities  of  the  Socialist  party  at  home  and 
abroad;  and  secondly,  to  interpret  the  objective  phenomena  causallv and  in  terms 
of  Socialist  theory.  Free  use  will  be  made  of  original  materi{ds  both  in  the  study 
of  the  movement  and  the  theory.  The  student  will  be  brought  into  direct  con- 
tact so  far  as  possible  with  the  men,  organizations,  and  activities  which  are 
being  studied.  The  work  will  be  both  positive  and  critical.  Prerequisite: 
oourses  1  and  2.    Mj.  Summer,  10: 30,  Pbofbssob  Wolfe. 
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44.  Trade  Unionism. — ^This  course  aims  chiefly  to  make  the  student 
acquainted  with  the  essential  character  and  activities  of  American  unionism  and 
to  explain  scientifically  the  general  and  concrete  union  phenomena.  After  a 
brief  descriptive  account  of  imionism  in  general  and  some  discussion  of  the  lead- 
ing interpretations  of  the  labor  movement,  a  study  is  made  of  the  ultimate  aims, 
essential  principles,  and  characteristic  methods  of  unionism  as  they  have  been 
developed  in  this  country  and  are  exemplified  in  trade  agreements,  union  work- 
ing rules,  conflicts  with  employers,  union  financial  systems,  and  structural  adap- 
tations. In  this  work  the  student  makes  use  largely  of  original  sources  and  is 
brought  into  frequent  contact  with  the  men,  organizations,  and  activities  which 
are  being  studied.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and  4.  Mj.  Winter,  10:45, 
Associate  Pbofbssob  Hoxib. 

46.  Labor  Research. — ^An  intensive  study  of  certain  problems  in  Trade 
Unionism,  Socialism,  and  Labor  Reform.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the 
instructor.    Mj.  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged.  Associate  Pbofessob  Hoxib. 

47.  Sdentiflc  Management  and  Labor. — ^This  course  presupposes  the  out- 
line courses  on  Industrial  Organization  and  on  Labor  Conditions,  and  is  best 
taken  after  the  courses  on  Scientific  Management  and  on  Trade  Unionism.  It 
is  not  intended  to  be  a  systematic  treatment  of  scientific  management  but  deab 
with  the  practical  apphcation  of  scientific  management  where  it  touches  labor 
most  directly.    Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Associate  Pbofessob  Hoxie. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  from  the  Department  of  Sociology. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Register  imder  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Sociology: 

VI9 17.  The  Conflict  of  Classes  in  Modem  Society. 

VI,  60.  The  Immigrant. 

VI9  78,  74,  76.  Methods  of  Social  Amelioration. 

GROUP   IV.      TBB   INDUBTBXAL   VIBLD 

60.  Bconomics  of  Railroad  Organization. — Corporate  organization  and 
finance,  construction,  evolution,  equipment  and  sources,  intercorporate  rela- 
tions, relations  with  other  transportation  a^ncies,  legislation  and  regulation 
will  be  the  main  topics  considered.  Prerequisite :  course  2 .  M .  Summer,  1 1 :  30 ; 
Pbofessob  VrnTUB;  Mj.  Spring,  8: 15,  Associate  Pbofessob  Clabk. 

61.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Rate-Making. — ^The  following  topics  will 
be  discussed:  the  theory  of  railroad  char^,  the  evolution  and  reasonableness 
of  rate  structures,  classification,  differentials,  discriminations,  varieties  of  rail- 
road competition,  regulation.  Prerequisite:  courses  1  and  2.  M.  Summer, 
9:00;  Pbofessob  Vibtue. 

66.  Industrial  Combinations — ^Trusts. — ^A  discussion  of  the  growth  of  the 
conditions  which  have  made  large  business  coalitions  possible,  the  motives  whidi 
have  led  to  their  formation,  the  conditions  requisite  to  their  successful  opera- 
tion, the  character  and  extent  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them,  the 
drawbacks  and  dangers  which  may  be  involved  in  their  further  growth,  the 
chances  of  eovemmental  guidance  or  limitation  of  their  formation  and  of  the 
exercise  of  their  power,  the  feasible  policy  and  methods  that  may  be  pursued  in 
dealing  with  the  trusts.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and  5.  Mj.  Winter,  8: 15, 
AssociATB  Pbofessob  Clabk. 

66.  Corporation  Finance. — ^A  study  of  the  corjjoration  as  a  form  of  buonees 
organization,  primarily  with  reference  to  its  financial  management.  The  course 
will  take  up  such  topics  as:  the  financial  side  of  the  formation,  and  promotion 
of  corporations,  forms  of  securities,  sale  of  securities,  and  the  stocK  market* 
capitalization,  nnancial  policv,  analvsis  of  reports,  reorganization,  and  federal 
control.  Some  attention  will  also  be  jriven  to  the  principles  of  investment. 
Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and  6.    Mj.  Spring,  8: 16,  Mb. . 

67.  Problems  in  Trusts  and  Corporations. — ^A  problem  course  for  advanced 
students.    The  class  will  be  assigned  special  topics  in  this  field;  so  far  as  possible 
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those  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested.  These  will  be  worked  out  atiier 
indiiddually  or  co-operatively  and  will  be  reported  on  and  discussed  in  class.  The 
course  may  be  taken  only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisite: 
course  55.    AssoaATB  Pbofessob  Wbight.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

58.  Investments. — ^A  study  of  the  various  fields  of  investment,  includins 
raflway,  mining,  and  industrial  securities,  and  the  bonds  of  governments  ana 
municipalities.  The  various  forms  of  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  etc.,  the  ele- 
ments of  security  and  of  risk  involved  in  investments,  and  the  modem  institutions 
conducting  this  businesB,  such  as  the  stock  exchanges,  brokerage  firms,  banks  and 
trust  companies,  insurance  and  investment  companies,  will  constitute  the  princi- 
pal features  of  tne  course,  and  its  aim  will  be  to  determine,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
elements  of  a  wise  and  conservative  investment.    Mj.    [Not  given  m  1015-16.] 

60.  Intermediate  Accounting. — ^This  course  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  the  student  has  a  working  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  elementary 
acooimting.  The  time  is  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  accoimts  viewed  with 
regard  to  the  needs  of  the  business  manager  rather  than  those  of  the  accountant: 
the  formation  and  meaning  of  the  balance  sheet;  the  profit-and-loss  statement 
and  its  ration  to  the  balance  sheet;  the  capital  accounts^  surplus,  reserve,  sink- 
ing funds;  reserve  fimds,  their  use  and  misuse:  depreciation  accounts;  other 
accoimts  appearing  on  credit  side;  assets;  metnods  of  valuation;  confusing  of 
assets  and  expenses:  capital  expenditures  and  operating  expenses;  capital  assets, 
ca^  and  other  reserves;  cost  accounting.    Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Mb.  Dxjnnb. 

61.  Advanced  Accounting. — ^This  course  deals  with  the  application  of 
accounting  principles  to  specific  problems.  The  problems  taken  up  will  vary  from 
year  to  year  so  tnat  the  course  may  ordinarily  be  taken  for  credit  two  or  three 
years  in  succession.  As  suggestiiig  the  field  of  the  course,  mention  is  made  of 
(a)  bank  accounting;  (fi)  railway  accounting;  (c)  accounting  for  charitable 
and  j^ilanthropic  agencies;  (d)  government  accounting,  etc.  Mj.  Spring,  1:30, 
Mb.  DuNNB. 

62.  Cost  Accounting. — ^A  general  survey  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  cost 
accountmg.    Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Mb.  Dxtnnb;  Spring,  10:45,  Mb.  Simons. 

63.  Institutional  Accounting. — ^D^ding  primarily  with  the  accounting 
BVBtejDB  of  charitable  and  philanthropic  institutions.  Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Mb. 
Dunne. 

64.  Accounting  Problems. — Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Mb.  Dunne. 

66,  67.  Insurance. — ^This  course  will  aim  to  cover  those  aspects  of  insurance 
important  to  the  practical  business  man.  The  history  and  theory  of  insurance 
wiD  be  examined  with  special  emphasis  given  (1)  to  life  insurance:  the  various 
forms  of  organization;  theory  of  rates;  the  different  combinations  of  contracts; 
loan  and  surrender  values;  dividends;  distribution  periods;  (2)  to  fire  insurance: 
the  various  forms  of  business  organization;  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
insurance  contract:  the  different  forms  of  hazard  and  the  computation  and  com- 
bination of  rates  tnerefor;  the  theory  of  reserves;  coinsurance;  the  problem  of 
vahied-policy  laws;  (3)  to  the  general  principle  of  public  supervision  with  regard 
to  the  different  forms  of  insurance,  and  tne  wider  question  of  public  owner- 
ship.   2  Mjs.  Autumn,  1:30;  Winter,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Mb. . 

69.  Problems  of  American  Agriculture. — ^This  course  deals  with  the  social 
and  economic  problems  of  American  aj^iculture.  The  topics  discussed  include 
the  following:  The  cowth  of  population;  its  movement  to  new  lands,  and  to 
industrial  centers;  the  ideals  and  characteristics  of  the  agricultural  as  com- 
pared with  the  non-agricultural  population;  the  effects  of  the  tariff,  land  ^nts, 
railroad  building,  and  homestead  acts  upon  rural  life;  the  wages  and  real  mcome 
of  the  farmer  compared  with  those  of  other  classes;  the  causes  and  results  of 
price  movements  of  farm  products;  waste  and  utilization  of  by-products:  effects 
of  Canadian  and  Aro^tine  development;  and  the  waste  and  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  Problems  of  rural  organization,  education,  and  ideals  receive 
especial  attention.    [Not  given  in  191&-16.] 
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70,  71.  Industrial  Organization. — ^This  course  deals  with  the  development 
of  modem  industrial  organization.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  present-day  manu- 
facturing problems  and  the  organization  evolved  for  their  solution.  The  case 
method  will  be  followed  as  far  as  practical  by  means  of  concretely  presented 
illustrations  of  the  problems  of  individual  plants,  and  this  work  wiU  be  accom- 
panied by  inspection  trijM  through  the  establishments  so  studied.  With  a  view 
toward  constructive  criticism  and  analysis,  each  student  will  be  required  indi- 
vidually to  inspect  selected  organizations.  2Ms.  Summer,  0:00  and  11:30, 
Pbofessob  Dibmeb;  2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring,  10: 45,  Mb.  Simons. 

74.  76.  Commercial  Organization,  Domestic  Trade. — ^A  discussion  of  the 
methods  and  problems  of  bu3ring  and  selling  in  modem  business.  2M]s.  Autumn 
and  Winter,  0: 15,  Pbofessob  Mabshall. 

76.  Commercial  OrsanizatiQn,  Foreign  Trade. — ^Af  ter  a  brief  study  of  the 
present  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  there  is  undertaken  an  examination  of 
the  facilities  and  methods  employed  in  conducting  import  and  export  business. 
Mj>  Summer,  8:00,  Db.  Snideb;  Spring,  9: 15,  Mb. . 

m,  77,  78,  79.  Business  Law. — A  general  survey  of  the  law  of  business 
relations.    3M]s.  Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring,  8: 15,  Mb.  Ouphant. 

79.  Latin  American  Trade. — Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  Db.  Snideb. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  geography  and  in  Law.  De- 
scriptions of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Register  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geography  and  in  the  announcement  of  the  Law  School. 

XXTA,  8.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography. 

ZXIA,  6.  Geography  of  North  America. 

ZXIA,  7.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe. 

ZXIA,  11.  The  Economic  Geography  of  the  United  States. 

ZXIA,  12.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. 

XXIA,  18.  Geography  of  Commerce. 

XXIA,  14.  Geography  of  South  America. 

Law  42.  Public  Sendee  Companies  and  Carriers. 

Law  44.  Insurance. 

Law  61.  Private  Corporations. 

Law  63.  Constitutional  Law  I. 

Law  64.  Constitutional  Law  n. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  History. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Register  imder  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Department  of  History: 

IV,  All.  Studies  in  the  Economic  History  of  Rome. 

IV,  B62,  63,  C67.  Commercial  and  Industrial  History  of  Europe. 

IV,  D67.  Economic  and  Social  History  of  England. 

IV,  E62.  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  the  American  Colonies. 

IV,  E68.  American  Social  and  Industrial  History,  1760-1830. 

GBOUP    V.       THB   BSIflNARS 

80,  81,  82.  Individual  Seminar. — Students  fully  prepared  for  research  by 
previous  training,  and  accepted  by  the  Department,  will  be  given  separate  weekly 
appointments  and  personal  supervision.  The  amoimt  of  cr^t  given  will  depend 
on  the  amoimt  of  work  done.  Summer,  the  Instructors  of  the  Department; 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Pbofessob  Laughlin. 

83.  Seminar  on  Economic  Biblio^phy. — ^This  coimse  is  intended  to  give  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  bibliographical  material,  dictionaries,  reference  books, 
documents,  state  and  national  publications,  current  periodicals,  and  recent 
literature  in  economics.    It  will  be  imder  the  supervision  of  a  single  instructor. 
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but  with  the  oo-operation  of  all  the  members  of  the  Department.  Different 
instructors  will  present  the  material  in  which  they  are  specialists.  The  course 
will  be  required  of  all  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  this  Department.  No 
credit  will  be  given  for  the  course.  Supervised  by  Profbbsob  Mabshall.  [Not 
given  in  1915-16.] 

ECONOMIC  PUBLICATIONS 

As  a  means  of  conmiunication  between  investigators  and  the  public,  the 
University  issues  monthly  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  the  first  nimiber  of 
which  appeared  in  December  of  1892.  Contributions  to  its  pages  will  be  wd- 
oomed  from  writers  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  University,  the  aim  being  not  only 
to  give  investigators  a  place  of  record  for  their  researches,  but  also  to  further  in 
eveiy  possible  way  the  interests  of  economic  study  throughout  the  country.  The 
Journal  places  more  stress  than  most  other  journals  upon  artides  dealing  with 
practical  economic  questions.  The  editors  will  welcome  articles  from  writers  of  all 
shades  of  economic  opinion,  reserving  only  the  privilege  of  deciding  as  to  merit 
and  timeliness. 

Longer  investigations,  translations  of  important  books  needed  for  American 
students,  reprints  of  scarce  works,  and  collections  of  materials  will  appear  in  boimd 
volumes  in  a  series  of  "Economic  Studies  of  the  University  of  Chicago,"  of  which 
the  following  have  aheady  been  issued: 

I.  The  Science  cf  Finance,  by  Gustav  Cohn.  Translated  by  Dr.  T.  B. 
Vbblbn,  1895,  8vo,  pp.  xi+800.    Price,  $3.50. 

II.  History  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railxoay,  by  Hbnbt  Eibkb  Whitb,  1895, 
8vo,  pp.  132.    Price,  $1 .  50. 

III.  The  Indian  Silver  Currency,  by  Kabl  Elustabttbb.  Translated  by 
J.  Laubbncb  Laughun,  1896,  8vo,  pp.  116.    Price,  $1.25. 

IV.  State  Aid  to  Railuxiys  in  Miaaouri,  by  John  Wilbok  Miluon,  1897, 
8vo,  pp.  264.    Price,  $1 .  75. 

V.  History  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union,  by  Hsnrt  Pabkeb  Willis,  1901, 
8vo,  pp.  ix+332.    Price,  $2.00. 

VI.  The  History  of  the  Oreenbacks  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Economic 
Consequences  of  Their  Issue,  by  Wbblbt  Clair  Mitchell,  1903,  8vo,  pp.  ziv+ 
500.    Price,  $4.00  net. 

VII.  Legal  Tender:  A  Study  in  English  and  American  Monetary  Histoiy,  by 
SoPHONiSBA  P.  Breckinridgb,  1903,  8vo,  pp.  xvii+180.    Price,  $1.50  net. 

VIII.  Value  and  Distribution,  by  Hbrbsrt  J.  Davbnpobt,  1908,  8vo, 
pp.  582.    Price,  $3.50. 

III.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Harrt  Pratt  Jxtdson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy, and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
Ernst  f^uND,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law. 
Charles  Edward  Merriam,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Walter  Fairleigh  Dodd,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Herman  Enzla  Oliphant,  A.B.,  S.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Law. 
Frederick  Dbnnison  Bramhall,  Ph.B..  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 

FELLOW.  1915-16 
Herman  Caret  Betlb,  A.B. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

Political  Science,  as  treated  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  relates  to  the 
organisation  and  working  of  the  state.  It  covers  the  philosophy  of  the  state, 
Uie  structure  and  working  of  government,  international  law  and  diplomacy,  and 
certiun  fundamental  branches  of  municipal  law. 

The  coiu-ses  are  planned  with  two  purposes:  (1)  to  give  such  knowledge  and 
tndning  as  it  is  believed  should  be  a  part  of  Uberal  education;  and  (2)  to  afford 
advanced  work  either  for  students  of  Law,  or  for  those  who  need  a  knowledge  of 
Political  Science  for  other  ends,  whether  for  teaching,  for  public  service,  for 
journalism,  or  for  the  intelligence  with  regard  to  public  affairs  which  should 
belong  to  an  educated  citizen. 

For  advanced  work,  students  will  be  expected  (1)  to  have  had  the  intro- 
ductoiy  course,  or  its  equivalent;  (2)  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French, 
German,  and  Latin;  and  (3)  to  be  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  general  histoiy, 
and  with  the  details  of  modem  poUtical  history.  English  and  American  consti- 
tutional histoiy,  and  the  fundamental  ooiuses  in  the  Departments  of  Political 
Economy  and  Sociology,  are  especially  recommended. 

8BQUBNCB8 

1,  Civil  Government;  3,  Comparative  Government;  4,  Municipal  Govern- 
ment; 10,  Elements  of  Law;  20, 40,  American  Government;  34,  Political  Parties; 
16,  Principles  of  Political  Science;  17,  History  of  American  Political  Theoiy; 
22,  Constitutional  Law;  45,  Principles  of  Legislation;  62,  International  Law; 
I-IB  Logic;  1-2,  Ethics;  IA-1,  Elementary  Psychology;  II-l,  2,  Principles  of 
Political  Economy;  6,  Accounting;  7,  Economic  History  of  the  United  States; 
8,  Finance  and  Taxation;  0,  Statistics;  rVC-7,  Democratic  Movement  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century;  E-6,  History  of  the  United  States,  1829-84;  yi-3,  Social 
Origins;  XXIA-8,  Political  Geography. 

PBINOIPAL  SBQTTBNCBS 

a)  For  social  science  students  who  in  addition  to  the  secondary  social  science 
sequence  desire  to  take  work  in  Political  Science,  the  Department  recommends 
courses  3,  4,  and  10. 

b)  For  students  who  desire  to  take  the  principal  sequence  in  Political  Science 
without  taking  the  social  science  sequence,  the  Department  recommends  coiirses  1, 
3,  4,  10,  20  or  40, 16,  34,  62,  22  or  45. 

c)  For  students  intending  to  study  law  the  Department  reconmiends 
courses  1,  3,  6,  8, 10,  20  or  40,  4  or  34, 17,  IVC-7. 

d)  For  students  intending  to  pursue  graduate  studies  in  the  Department,  the 
Department  recommends  courses  1,  3,  4,  6,  8,  9,  10,  II-7,  IVC-7  or  XXIA-8. 

BBOONDABT   SBQUBNOBB 

The  Department  recommends  courses  1,  3,  4,  10,  20  or  40,  and  34. 
COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      BLEMBNTABT   COUBSB 

1.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.' — ^Analysis  of  the  structure  and 
workings  of  the  government  in  the  United  States,  local,  state,  and  national. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:45;   Winter,  9:15  and  11:45;   Spring,  9:15  and  10:45,  Mb. 

BBAMHAIiL  AND  ASSOCIATB  PrOFESSOB  DoDD. 
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n.      INTBRMBDIATB   COUBSB8 

Course  1  or  its  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  all  intermediate 
courses  offered  by  this  Department. 

8.  Comparathre  Goyemment — ^An  introductory  study  of  the  principal 
political  forms  and  methods  of  other  countries.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15;  Winter, 
10: 45;  Spring,  8: 15,  Mr.  Bramhall. 

4.  Municipal  Goyemment — ^A  comparative  study  of  the  modem  munici- 
pality, American  and  European,  in  its  political  aspects.  Municipal  home  rule; 
popular  participation  in  city  government;  the  municipal  le^islatiure;  the  execu- 
tive; acuninistration  of  public  health  and  safety,  charities  and  corrections, 
schools,  public  works,  and  finances.    Mj.  Autumn,  8: 15,  Professor  Mbrriam. 

10.  Elements  of  Law. — Practical  problems  of  the  law  of  persons  and  property, 
comparing  the  policies  of  the  English  and  American  law  with  those  of  other 
legaisystems;  sources  of  law.    Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Professor  Freund. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  foimd  in  this  Register  under 
the  announcement  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy. 

n,  6.  Accounting. 

n,  8.  Taxation  and  Finance. 

n,  9.  Introdttction  to  Statistics. 

m.      ADVANCED   COURSES 

16.  History  of  Political  Theory. — ^This  course  traces  the  development  of 
politic»d  theories  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Classical  period;  the  Mediaeval 
period;  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation;  the  Revolutionary  era;  the 
period  of  reaction;  the  Austinian  school;  recent  tendencies.  Mj.  Spring,  9: 15, 
Professor  Merriam. 

16.  Principles  of  Political  Science. — ^This  course  presents  a  systematic 
study  of  the  principles  of  political  science.  Scope  and  method  of  political 
theory;  the  nature  of  the  state;  the  origin  and  basis  of  the  state;  sov^^ignty; 
the  forms  of  the  state;  fimctions  of  the  state.  Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Professor 
Merriam. 

17.  American  Political  Theories. — ^This  course  covers  the  development  of 
American  political  ideas.  The  Colonial  period;  the  Revolution;  Jeffersonian 
Democracy;  Jacksonian  Democracy;  the  Slavey  controversy;  the  nature  of 
the  Union;  recent  tendencies.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Professor 
Merriam. 

GROUP    II.       CONSTITUTIONAL   BBLATI0N8 

20.  American  Government  I:  Constitutions,  the  Electorate,  and  the  Legis- 
lature.— ^The  course  will  cover  the  making  and  amendment  of  constitutions; 
suffrage;  machinery  of  elections;  direct  legislation;  legislative  apportionment 
and  organization.    Mj.  Mr.  Bramhall.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

21.  Comparative  National  Government — A  study  of  the  organization  and 
government  of  leading  European  nations,  with  some  reference  to  other  national 
governments.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Winter,  10:45, 
Associate  Professor  Dodd. 

22.  Constitutional  Law  L — ^Judicial  power  to  declare  statutes  imconsti- 
tutional;  origin  of  doctrine,  limitations  upon  exercise  of  power,  separation  of 
deparUnents  of  government,  advisoiy  opinions;  making  and  changing  consti- 
tutions; gjea&rsl  scope  of  fundamental  guaranties;  slavery;  due  process  and 
equal  protection  of  law;    procediure,  pohce  power,  taxation,  eminent  domain; 
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ex  post  facto  and  retroactive  laws.    Hall,  Cases  on  ConstUuHonal  Law,    DM. 
Summer;  Mj.  Winter,  11: 45,  Professor  Hall. 

28.  Constitutioiud  Law  IL — ^Federal  legislative  and  judicial  jurisdiction; 
implied  powers  and  prohibitions^  delegation  of  powers;  citizenship;  suffrage: 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens;  effect  of  later  amendments;  federal 
taxation;  laws  impairing  obligations  of  contracts^  regulations  of  commerce; 
money;  war.  (Course  22  not  a  prerequisite.)  Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  PRorEsaoR 
Hall. 

24.  State  Government — Organization  and  powers  of  state  governments  in 
the  United  States.    Associatb  Professor  Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

25.  Constitutional  Aspects  of  Social  Legislation. — Constitutional  limita- 
tions with  particular  reference  to  labor  legislation.  Summer,  1916,  Absociatm 
Professor  Dodd. 

26.  Special  Problems  in  Government — ^The  making  and  amendment  of 
constitutions.    Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  I)odd. 

84.  Political  Parties. — A  study  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  action 
of  modem  political  parties  in  the  United  States.  Growth  of  the  party  system: 
primary  and  convention  systems;  permanent  party  organization;  elements  or 
cohesion  in  puties;  reform  movements  and  measures;  theory  of  the  party 
system.    Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Professor  Merriam. 

Attention  is  caUed  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  History. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Register  imder  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Department  of  History. 

IV,  D62.  The  Beginnings  of  English  Nationality. 

IV,  D68.  The  Founding  of  the  Modem  English  State. 

IV,  D54.  The  Development  of  English  Constitutional  Government 

IV,  D66.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution. 

IV,  D66.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution. 

IV,  £61.  The  English  Constitutional  Monarchy  and  the  Rise  of  Democracy. 

IV,  E61.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  1760-89. 

IV,  £62.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  1789-1860. 

IV,  £117,  £118.  The  Theory  and  Principle  of  Federal  Organization  in 
America. 

OBOtlP    III.       PUBUC    ADMINISTBATION 

40.  American  Government  H:  Public  Administration. — A  study  of  the 
organization  and  activities  of  state  and  federal  administration.  The  historical 
development  of  the  administration,  and  the  fundamental  legal  and  political 
principles  governing  it  are  considered.  Mj.  Mr.  Bramhall.  [Not  given  in 
191&-16.I 

42.  Municipal  Problems. — Municipal  charters.  A  detailed  study  of  special 
problems  in  connection  with  the  making  of  charters.  Mj.  Winter,  8: 15,  Pro- 
fessor Merriam. 

42A.  Municipal  Problems. — Municipal  finance.  A  detailed  study  of  special 
problems  in  connection  with  mimicipal  revenues  and  expenditures.  Mj.  Spring, 
8: 15,  Professor  Merriam. 

43.  Municipal  Corporations. — General  nature:  corporate  capacity;  self- 
government:  creation,  annexation,  division,  dissolution,  succession;  mode  of 
action,  ratification,  and  ciurative  acts;  estoppel  by  recital;  municipal  police 
power {  local  improvements  and  services,  including  spiecial  assessments; 
municipal  property,  especially  public  streets;  municipal  contracts;  expenditures 
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and  donationsj   indebtedness;   liability.    Beale,  Cases  on  Municipal  Carporor 
turns,    Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Pbofessob  Moobb. 

44.  Administrative  Law  and  Officers. — Administrative  power  and  action; 
discretion:  form  and  proof  of  official  acts;  notice;  hearing  and  evidence;  exe- 
cution. Relief  against  administrative  action^  action  to  recover  damages: 
specific  relief  (extraordinary  legal  remedies);  jurisdiction,  conclusiveness,  ana 
judicial  control.  Freund,  Cases  on  Administratwe  Law.  Mj.  PBorBSSOB 
Fbbund.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

46.  Principles  of  Le^slation  (Social  and  Economic). — Constitutional  pro- 
visions; leffislative  policies  and  standards;  administrative  provisions.  Mj. 
Winter,  2: 30,  Pbofessob  Fbbxjnb. 

OBOUP   IV.       LAW 

60.  Torts. — ^Trespass  to  person  and  to  property;  excuses  for  trespass; 
conversion;  negligence;  legal  auties;  statutory  torts;  legal  cause;  contributory 
and  imputed  ne^gence;  contributory  illegality;  possessory  duties;  acting  at 
pneril;  Lability  for  animals;  deceit;  defamation;  slajider,  libel,  i>rivilege,  mauce; 
risht  of  privacy;  malicious  prosecution;  interference  with  social  and  business 
relations,  inducing  breaches  of  duty,  fair  and  unfair  competition,  strikes,  boy- 
cotts, business  combinations.  Open  to  Seniors  with  27  majors  of  credit.  An 
extra  fee  of  15.00  per  Mj.  is  charged  for  this  course.  Ames  and  Smith,  Cases 
on  Torts  (ed.  of  1900-10),  Vols.  I  and  II.  1}  Mjs.  Autumn,  9:15  and  11:46 
(two  sections);  Winter,  Furst  Term  (five  hours);  and  Second  Term  (two  hourB), 
Pbofessob  Hall. 

61.  Contracts. — Mutual  assent  and  its  communication;  offers  and  their 
^miration  or  revocation;  consideration;  requisites  of  contracts  under  seal; 
ri^ts  of  beneficiaries  and  assignees;  joint  and  several  contracts.  Open  to 
Seniors  with  27  majors  credit.  An  extra  fee  of  $5. 00  is  charged  for  this  course. 
Williston,  Cases  on  Contracts,  Vol.  I.  Mj.  Autunm,  9: 15  and  1: 30  (two  sections), 
Pbofessob  Moobb. 

62.  The  Elements  of  International  Law. — ^For  graduate  and  Senior  College 
students;  not  open  to  Juniors.    Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Pbofbssob  Judson. 

68.  Statutes. — Legislative  technique  and  principle  of  drafting.  Operation 
and  construction  of  statutes.    Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  F^ofessob  Fbeund. 

77.  Business  Law  I:  Contracts  and  Agency  in  Its  Relation  to  Contracts. — 
Offer  and  acceptance;  consideration;  contracts  imder  seal;  statute  of  frauds; 
capacity  of  parties;  reality  of  consent;  illegality;  operation  of  contracts;  inter- 
pretation; conditions;  impossibility;  discharge;  creation  and  termination  of 
the  relation  of  agency;  mutual  duties  of  principal  and  a^nt;  liability  of  the 

Srincipal  for  contracts  made  by  the  agent;  the  agent's  liability  to  third  persons. 
Ij.  Autumn,  8:15,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Oliphant. 

78.  Business  Law  11:  Business  Associations. — ^Definition  of  a  partnership* 
its  creation  and  purposes;  firm  name  and  good  will;  partnership  propertjr; 
rights  and  duties  of  partners  inter  sese;  powers  and  liability  of  partners;  termi- 
nation; limited  partnerships;  joint  stock  companies^  partnersnip  associations; 
nature  of  a  corporation;  formation;  powers  and  liabilities;  vUra  vires  transactions: 
ri^ts  of  stockholders;  directors;  legislative  control;  dissolution;  creditors' 
rights.    Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Oliphant. 

79.  Business  Law  III:  Commercial  Contracts. — ^Executed  and  executory 
sales;  bills  of  lading;  stoppage  in  (rarm^u;  fraud;  warranties;  statute  of  frauds; 
formal  requisites  of  negotiable  instruments;  acceptance;  tmnsfer;  holders  in 
due  course;  liability  of  parties,  diligence;  extinguishment j  definition  of  surety- 
ship; subrogation;  inaemnity.;  contribution;  exoneration;  defenses  of  the 
surety;  8uret3r's  securities.    Mj.  Spring,  8: 15,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Ouphant. 
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IV.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Andbbw  CuNNiNGHAii  McLaughlin,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head 

of  the  Department  of  History. 
BsMjAifiN  TsBBT,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  ProfesBor  of  English  History. 
Jamss  Hbnbt  Bbbastbd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
Fbbdinand  ScHiYiLL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modem  History. 
Jamss  Wbstfall  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mediaeval  History. 
William  Eowabd  Dodd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 
Fbancis  Watland   Shbpabdson,  Ph.D.,   Associate  Professor  of  American 

History. 
CoNTXBS  Rbab,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 
CuBTis  HowB  Walkxb,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Mabcus  Wilson  Jbbnbgan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Cabl  Fbedbhick  Huth,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Rolla  MmroN  Tbton,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Methods  of  Teaching 

History  in  the  College  of  Education. 
Andbbw  ^wabd  Harybt,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Abthub  Pbarson  Scott,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
SmBiAT  Fabb,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  History. 
Ibving  Stodabd  Kull,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  History. 
EiNAB  Jobanson,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  History. 

FELLOWS,  1915-16 

RsGiNAii)  Saxon  Caotlbman,  Ph.B.  Albebt  Bubton  Moobb,  S.M. 

Hbnbt  Clyde  Hxtbbabt,  A.B.  Nobman  Sallbb  Pabkbb,  A.M. 

Blanche  M.  Ltman,  A.M.  Laxtba  Amanda  White,  A.B. 
DoNAii)  MgFatdbn,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  undergraduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Histoiy  have  been 
80  anranged  as  to  meet  the  needs,  not  only  of  those  intending  to  do  advanced  work 
in  the  Department  of  Histoiy,  but  also  of  the  general  college  student  and  of  those 
Intending  to  specialise  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

SBQUBNCB8 

Introductory  Cotirses:  History  1,  2,  and  3,  covering  European  history  from 
376  to  1914. 

Oroup  A,  Ancient,  Orienta?,  and  Classical  History:  A4,  A6,  A6,  A7,  His- 
tory of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  the  Early  Orient;  A12,  History  of  Greece;  A13 
History  of  the  Mediterranean,  Alexander  to  Augustus;  A14,  The  Early  Roman 
Empire;  A15,  The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic;  A16,  Economic  History  of  Rome. 

Oroup  B.  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages:  B4,  The  Dark  Ages;  B5,  Europe  and 
the  Orient  in  the  Middle  Ages;  B6,  The  Renaissance. 

Group  C.  Europe  in  the  Modem  Period:  C4,  The  Reformation  and  the 
Religious  Wars;  C6,  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon;  C7,  The  Democratic 
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Movement  in  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  C9,  The  Expansion  of  Europe 
to  1763;  CIO,  The  Expansion  of  Europe  since  1763. 

Group  Z>.  The  History  of  England:  D4,  The  Making  of  England;  D5, 
The  Making  of  the  English  Constitution;  D6,  The  Struggle  for  the  English 
Constitution;  D7,  Imperial  England. 

Group  E.  The  Histoiy  of  the  United  States:  E4,  History  of  the  United 
States  to  1783;  E5,  History  of  the  United  States,  1783-1829;  E6,  History  of  the 
United  States  since  1829. 

Under  all  circumstances  courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  desirable  for  students  expect- 
ing to  pursue  extended  work  in  the  Department.  Course  3,  but  not  courses  1  or 
2,  may  be  included  in  all  sequences  taken  in  the  Department.  Students  who  have 
received  18  majors  of  college  credits  will  be  permitted  to  enter  Senior  College 
courses  in  History  without  having  taken  the  introductoiy  courses.  But  all 
students  who  elect  to  take  their  principal  or  secondary  sequence  in  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  required  to  take  at  least  two  of  the  introductory  courses,  or  else,  as  a 
substitute  for  them,  two  Senior  College  courses  in  the  Department  in  addition  to 
those  required  for  the  completion  of  the  normal  sequence. 

As  far  as  possible,  students  should  take  their  history  courses  in  chronological 
order.  Courses  in  European  History  and  English  History  should  precede  those 
in  American  History,  and  courses  in  Political  History  those  in  Economic  and 
Social  History.  If  two  courses  in  History  are  to  be  carried  in  the  same  quarter  it 
is  desirable  to  choose  courses  which  cover  the  same  period  of  time  in  adjoining 
fields;  for  instance,  a  course  in  European  History  in  the  nineteenth  century  should 
be  taken  with  a  course  in  English  or  American  History  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

PBZNOIPAL   BBQtlBNCBS 

Three  majors  each  from  at  least  three  of  the  following  groups: 

a)  Ancient  History 

h)  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 

e)  Europe  in  the  Modem  Period 

d)  History  of  England 

e)  History  of  the  United  States 

By  permission  of  the  Dean,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  depart- 
mental adviser,  not  more  than  three  Senior  College  courses  from  related  fields  in 
the  Social  Sciences,  Literature,  and  Art  may  be  substituted  for  three  majors  in 
History  in  principal  sequences,  provided  that  not  more  than  two  such  substitutions 
be  made  in  any  one  group.  Students  preparing  to  teach  History  in  secondary 
schools  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  departmental  adviser,  substitute  for  two 
majors  in  History  not  more  than  two  courses  of  a  historical  character  offered  by 
the  College  of  Education. 

8B00NDABT   8BQUBMCB8 

Six  majors  selected  from  the  following  groups: 

a)  Ancient  History 

h)  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 

c)  Europe  in  the  Modem  Period 

d)  History  of  the  United  States 

Students  are  advised  to  choose  their  courses  in  the  secondary  sequence  with 
reference  to  the  subject  they  have  elected  for  their  principal  sequence.    Those 
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who  are  specializing  in  Latin  and  Greek,  for  example,  should  concentrate  upon 
Ancient  History;  those  specializing  in  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish 
literature  should  concentrate  upon  European  History;  those  specializing  in 
English,  upon  English  History;  those  in  PoUtical  Economy,  upon  Economic 
History  and  Modem  History;  those  in  Political  Science,  upon  Modem  History; 
and  80  forth.  Students  preparing  to  study  Law  will  do  well  to  take  the  bulk  of 
their  work  in  English  and  American  Constitutional  History. 

Three  outline  courses  in  general  histoiy  are  provided  for  students  of  the 
Junior  Colleges.  The  first  course  extends  from  376  a.d.,  or  thereabouts,  to 
the  year  1300;  the  second  from  1300  to  1715;  the  third  from  1715  to  the  present 
time.  The  courses  provide  one  year  of  continuous  work  for  the  general  student. 
These  courses,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  taken  in  the  Junior  Colleges  and  in 
Older. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Senior  Colleges  are  divided  into  five  groups  and  are 
arranged  as  follows: 

Group  A.  Ancient  History,  including  the  histoiy  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
the  early  Orient,  as  well  as  that  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Group  B.  The  Development  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  from  the  decline  of  the 
ancient  dassical  civilization  to  the  end  of  the  Renaissance. 

Group  C.  The  IBDstory  of  Modem  Europe,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  dose 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Group  D.  The  IBDstory  of  England. 

Group  E.  The  History  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Graduate  School  full  liberty  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 
Special  courses  are  offered  upon  topics  connected  with  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
and  Modem  European,  English,  and  American  History.  In  general,  these  sub- 
jects will  be  varied  from  year  to  year  in  regularly  recurring  series. 

For  advanced  students,  special  seminar  courses  are  conducted  each  quarter 
for  the  double  purpose  of  introducing  the  student  to  the  methods  of  historical 
research  and  also  for  the  investigation  of  unsettled  or  disputed  questions. 

The  Historical  Club,  a  volimtary  organization  of  instmctors  and  students, 
meets  frequently  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  and  the  review  of  books 
and  journals. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  obtaining  advanced  degrees, 
the  following  special  requirements  are  announced.  For  convenience,  five  sub- 
divisions of  the  field  of  history  are  recognized  in  the  work  of  the  Department: 
(a)  Ancient  History,  including  Oriental  and  Classical  History;  (&)  Mediaeval  His- 
tory; (c)  Modem  European  History,  including  contemporary  English  Histoiy; 
(d)  English  and  American  Hstory;  (e)  American  Histoiy  and  Modem  European 
Histoiy. 

1.  The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  History  will  be  expected  to  pass 
an  examination,  not  only  upon  the  courses  which  he  may  have  taken  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  but  also  upon  the  general  field  of  History.  But  the  main  stress  of  the 
examination  will  fall  upon  that  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  within  which  the  topic 
of  the  thesis  submitted  lies. 

2.  In  selecting  a  secondary  subject  for  examination,  the  utmost  liberty  in 
the  choice  of  a  department  is  allowed.  In  each  case  the  department  concemed 
will  determine  the  amount  to  be  submitted. 
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3.  In  oases  where  History  is  chosen  as  a  secondary  subject,  the  candidate 
may  submit  for  examination  any  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  mentioned  above. 
This  requirement  may  be  varied  after  consultation  with  the  Department. 

4.  In  all  cases  it  is  desirable  that  candidates  for  the  doctorate  should  have 
had  the  following  courses  or  their  equivalents:  courses  1  and  2  in  Political  Econ- 
omy, courses  16  and  21  in  Political  Science,  and  course  71  in  Sociology. 

5.  For  the  Master's  degree  at  least  one  year's  work  in  the  Graduate  School 
shall  be  submitted  for  examination.  When  possible,  the  Master's  work  should  be 
largely  confined  to  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  mentioned  above  {or-e), 

6.  The  candidate,  in  all  cases  where  Histoiy  is  presented,  either  as  a  prindpal 
subject  or  as  a  secondary  subject,  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  will,  in  addition  to  the 
general  requirements  in  French  and  German,  be  expected  to  have  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  or  languages  in  which  the  chief  sources  of  the  main  period 
submitted  are  found  as  shall  enable  him  to  use  such  sources  independently. 

7.  In  all  cases  candidates  are  advised  to  call  upon  their  respective  examiners 
a  month  before  the  proposed  examination,  and  definitely  inform  each  of  the  work 
done,  and  of  the  topics  which  it  is  proposed  to  submit  for  examination. 

8.  Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  select  a  subject  for  their  theses 
early  in  their  course  and  hand  in  a  typewritten  copy  at  least  two  months  before 
thdr  examinations.  Attention  is  called  to  the  University  regulations  in  this 
matter,  which  are  set  forth  on  pp.  115  and  116  of  this  Register, 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JI7NI0B  COLLBGB  C0TTB8BS 

1.  Buropiran  ISstory:  The  Mediaeval  Period,  876-1800.> — ^Mj.  Autunm, 
Winter,  Spring,  and  Simmier.  Assistant  Profbssobs  Walker  and  Hxtth,  Dr. 
Gates,  Dr.  Harvet,  Dr.  Mode,  Mr.  Scott,  Miss  Farr,  and  Others. 

2.  European  History:  The  Later  Mediaeval  and  Early  Modem  Period, 
1800-1716.^ — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  Associate  Professor 
Read,  Assistant  Professors  Walker  and  Hxtth,  Dr.  Harvet,  Dr.  Mode, 
Mr.  Scott,  Miss  Farr,  and  Others. 

8.  European  History:  The  Later  Modem  Period,  1716-1000. — Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  Spring^d  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Read,  Assistant  Profsssob 
Walker,  Dr.  Harvet,  Mr.  Scott,  Miss  Farr,  and  Others. 

n.    senior  college  courses 

OBOUP    A.       THB    HI8T0BT    OF    ANTIQUITT 

A4.  History  of  Antianity.  I:  Ftom  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Oriental 
BmpNlres,  Down  to  1000  B.C. — A  survey  of  the  career  of  man  from  the  appearance 
of  his  earliest  handiwork  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  the  nearer 
Orient  through  the  rise  and  development  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  in  the 
earliest  known  states,  especially  Eg^t  and  Babylonia,  but  including  also  early 
Crete,  and  the  cultural  connectionoetween  the  Orient  and  the  earliest  civilizar 
tion  of  Europe.    Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

A5.  History  of  Antiquity,  n:  The  Oriental  £mf;ires,  1000  B.C.  to  Alexander 
the  Great. — ^A  survey  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  during  the  Imperial  Age,  includ- 
ing E^prpt,  Asia  Minor,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  the  Hebrews,  Persia;  giving  especial 
attention  to  government,  art,  architecture,  religion,  and  literature;  presenting 
also  the  light  thrown  by  oriental  sources  upon  the  early  civilization  of  Europe, 
both  before  and  after  the  Indo-Germanio  migrations  into  Greece  and  Italy.  Mj. 
Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

^Limited  credit  course.    See  p.  112. 
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A6.  Survey  of  the  Ancient  Orient  from  Prehistoric  Times  to  Alexander  the 
Great — ^A  condensed  survey  of  the  periods  more  fully  covered  by  courses  A4 
and  A5.    Mj.  Given  in  the  Summer  Quarter  only.    Profbsbob  Bbbastbd. 

A12.  History  of  Antiquity.  HI:  The  History  of  Greece.— A  brief  study  of 
the  devdopment  of  the  political,  social^  and  economic  life  of  the  Greek  people 
from  the  earliest  age  down  to  the  emiiure  of  Alexander.  Designed  to  continue 
the  study  of  ancient  civilization  begun  in  course  A4.  Mj.  Winter,  0: 15,  Assist- 
ant Professob  Huth. 

A18.  History  of  Antiquity.  IV:  The  Civilization  of  the  Mediterranean 
World  from  Alexander  to  Caesar. — ^A  survey  of  the  growth  of  the  states  and 
leagues  of  Greece,  the  Hellenistic  monarchies,  the  beginnings  of  Rome,  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Republic,  the  revolutionary  ase,  and  the  nse  of 
the  one-man  power  down  to  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  course  includes  a  study  of  governmental  forms  and  ideals,  economic  and 
social  phenomena,  and  will  pay  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  East  upon  the 
West.  A  continuation  of  course  A12.  Mj.  Assistant  Professob  Hxtth. 
[Not  given  in  1916-16.] 

A14.  History  of  Antiquity.  V:  The  Roman  Empire. — ^A  brief  study  of  the 
origin  and  ^owth  of  impcorial  power  in  its  several  transformations  to  Justinian; 
the  expansion  of  the  Empire  and  the  tendencies  toward  disintegration:  the 
stru^e  with  the  barbarians :  the  conflict  of  religions  and  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tiamty;  social  structure  and  the  economic  problems  of  the  Empire;  provincial 
and  mimicipal  life  and  administration;  taxation;  the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Roman  Law.  Ck)ntinuing  course  A13.  Mj.  Autumn  9: 15,  As- 
sistant Professor  Huth. 

A16.  The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic — A  close  study  of  the  era  of  change 
from  the  Gracchi  to  Augustus  in  all  its  phases.  Considerable  reading  will  be 
done  in  the  sources.    Mj.  Sim^mier,  1915,  Assistant  Professor  Hxtth. 

A16.  Studies  in  the  Economic  History  of  Rome. — ^A  historical  study  of  the 
development  of  the  economic  resources  and  institutions  of  the  Romans:  the 
luid  problem  and  agriculture,  colonization,  the  growth  of  commerce,  trade  and 
industry,  the  finances  of  the  state  and  the  municipality,  taxes  and  tax  farming, 
the  puDUc  domain,  the  latifundia,  slaverv,  the  colonate,  and  the  question  or 
labor  supply  in  general.  An  advancea  course.  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant 
Professor  Mxtth. 

NoTB. — Oounes  A12-A16  open  for  graduate  credit  after  special  arrangement  with 
the  Instructor. 

GBOUP    B.       THB    HZ8TOBT    OV    BUBOPB    IN   THB    MZDDLB    AOBB 

B4.  The  Dark  Ages,  180  A.D.  to  814  A.D.— The  imperial  monarchy;  the 
reforms  of  Diocletian  and  Constantino;  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
Papacy;  the  Barbaric  migrations  to  the  formation  of  the  Romano-Frankish 
Empire.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Thompson. 

B6.  The  Feudal  Age,  814  to  1260.— The  break-up  of  the  Prankish  empire  and 
the  formation  of  feudal  Europe;  the  conflict  between  the  chiurch  and  the  secular 
power;  mediaeval  institutions  and  society;  the  development  of  commerce;  the 
rise  of  the  imiversities.    Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Thompson. 

B6.  Europe  and  the  Orient  in  the  Middle  Ages:  The  Crusades. — ^The 
Roman  Empire  and  the  Orient;  the  lure  of  the  Holy  Land;  early  pilgrimages; 
"Syrians"  in  the  West:  the  rise  of  New  Persia;  the  crisis  of  Islam  and  formar 
tion  of  the  Bagdad  Cauphate:  relations  of  Charlemagne  and  Haroun  al  Rashid; 
the  Byzantine  Empire  v.  Monammedaniam;  Turldsh  ascendency  in  the  East; 
causes  of  the  Crusades;  the  Latin  Jdngdom  of  Jerusalem  and  the  history  of  the 
Crusades;  liie  influence  of  the  crusading  movement  in  Europe;  the  Mongol 
invasion;  loss  of  the  Holy  Land;  the  last  Crusades  and  the  advance  of  tne 
Ottoman  Turks;  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  1433.  The  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  aspects  will  be  emphasized  tmroughout  the  course.  Mj.  Summer, 
1016, 10:45,  Professor  Thompson. 
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B7.  The  Renaissance. — ^The  Italian  cii^Hrepublics,  their  government,  their 
society,  and  their  culture;  the  new  learning  and  the  new  art;  patrons  and 
despots.  The  church  and  her  enemies.  The  movement  of  criticism  and  revolt 
in  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.    Mj.  Autumn,  11: 46,  Pbofbssob  Schbvill. 

OBOUP   a      TBB   HX8TOBT    OV    BUBOPB   IN   TBB    MODBBN   PBBIOD 

C4.  The  Reformation  and  the  Religious  Wars,  1500-1648. — Origin,  char- 
acter, and  effects  of  the  Protestant  revolt;  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic;  the 
religious  wars  in  France;  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany.  Considerable 
attention  will  be  ^ven  to  the  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  as  well  as  to  the 
religious  and  political  conditions  of  the  period.    M  j .  Autumn,  1 1 :  45,  Db.  Habvet. 

C6.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon. — ^The  decay  of  the  French  mon- 
archy; Louis  XVI;  attempts  at  reform;  the  calling  of  the  States-General;  the 
Republic;  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Mj.  Pbofbssob  Schbvill.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 

C7.  The  Democratic  Movement  in  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 
The  Congress  of  Viennfk;  the  conservative  spirit;  nationalism  and  democracy; 
industrialism  and  socialism;  the  unification  of  Italy  and  Germany;  the  Russian 
revolution;  the  Balkan  states.    Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Pbofessob  Schbvill. 

C8.  The  History  of  Southeastern  Europe. — ^A  course  involving  the  race 
jHToblems  of  the  Balkans;  the  rivalry  of  Slav,  Hungarian,  and  Turk;  the  succes- 
sive ascendency  of  Greek.  Bulgarian,  Serb,  and  Turk;  Turkish  triumph  and 
disruption.  Stress  is  laid  on  contemporary  problems.  Mj.  Winter,  11:45, 
Pbofessob  Schbvill. 

C9.  The  Expansion  of  Europe. — ^A  preliminary  survey  of  European  expan- 
sion and  colonial  enterprise  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  timesj  the  age  of 
discovery^  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  Finglish  in  the  East  Indies:  European 
colonies  m  the  New  World;  the  conflict  oetween  France  and  England  for 
North  America  and  India.    Mj.  Autumn,  8: 15,  Associatb  Pbofessob  Read. 

CIO.  The  Expansion  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — ^The  colonial 
and  commercial  expansion  of  Europe  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  problems  of  colonial  and  world  politics  in  the  Near  and  Far  East. 
Mj.  Spring,  Mb.  Scott. 

C20.  The  Political  and  Social  Institutions  of  Russia.— The  building  of  an 
empire  and  its  expansion;  autocracnr  and  bureaucracy^;  landlordism  and  peasant- 
ism;  radical  and  liberal  thought;  the  problem  of  nationalities;  the  begiimings  of 
constitutionalism.    Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Habpeb. 

GBOUP    D.       THB    HXSTOBT    OF    BNGLAND 

D4.  The  Making  of  England. — ^The  constitutional  and  political  history  of 
En^^land  to  the  thirteenth  century:  the  land  and  the  people;  the  beginnings  of 
nationalitv;  the  founding  of  the  old  English  state;  the  Norman  conquest  and  its 
results;  tne  introduction  of  feudalism;  the  organization  of  the  national  courts; 
the  growth  of  the  cities;  the  birth  of  popular  rights.  Recommended  in  the  pre- 
legal  year,  preparatory  for  the  Law  School.  Open  to  Junior  College  students 
of  the  second  year.    Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Pbofessob  Tebbt. 

D6.  The  Making  of  the  English  Constitution. — ^The  constitutional  and 
political  history  of  England  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  Reformation: 
the  Great  Charter;  the  origin  of  Parliament — ^the  form;  the  growth  of  Parlia- 
ment— its  powers;  the  theory  of  ftrerogative;  the  passing  of  feudalism  and  the 
rise  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes;  and  the  dawn  of  the  national  era. 
Recommended  in  the  pre-legal  year,  preparatory  for  the  Law  School  Open  to 
Junior  College  students  of  the  second  year.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Pbofessob 
Tebbt. 

D6.  The  Strugde  for  the  Endish  Constitution. — ^The  constitutional  and 
political  history  of  England  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution  of  1688: 
the  Tudor  Bystem  of  administration;  constitutional  reaction;  the  English  Decla- 
ration of  Independence;  the  new  ordering  of  the  English  church;   the  war  of 
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English  independence;  the  Stuart  menace  to  the  constitution;  the  struggle  to 
restore  the  balance  of  Uie  constitution;  Cromwell;  the  Restoration;  the  second  fall 
of  the  Stuarts  and  the  re-establishment  of  limited  monarchy  in  England.  Open  to 
Junior  Ck)llege  students  of  the  second  year.  Mj.  Profbssob  Tebbt.  [Not 
given  m  191&-16.] 

D7.  Imperial  England. — ^The  constitutional  and  political  history  of  the 
British  empire  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time:  the  founding  of  the 
colonial  empire;  the  reordering  of  the  state  on  the  basis  of  the  Bill  of  Rights; 
the  Union;  the  struggle  to  mamtain  the  empire;  the  rise  of  partv  government; 
King  rule  V.  Parliament  rule;  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies;  industrial  revolu- 
tion^ England  in  the  Napoleonic  wars;  the  second  era  of  colonial  expansion;  fed- 
eration; the  eastern  question;  England  in  Africa;  parliaments^  reform;  the  rise 
of  democracy;  liie  obBCuration  of  the  Lords.  Open  to  Junior  College  students  of 
the  second  year.    Mj.  Autumn,  1915, 9: 15,  Profbssob  Tebbt. 

GBOUr    B.      TBB   BZBTOBT   OV   TBB    UNITBD   STATBt 

E4.  History  of  the  United  States:  The  Early  Period,  1607-1783.— Recom- 
mended for  students  in  the  pre-legal  year,  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School. 
Mj.  Autumn,  8: 15  and  9: 15,  Associate  I^fessob  Shepabdson  and  Mb.  Scott. 

E5.  Histoid  of  the  United  States:  The  Formative  Period,  1788-1829.— 
Recommended  for  students  in  the  pre-legal  year,  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law 
SdiooL  Mj.  Winter,  8:15  and  9:15,  I^ofessob  McLaughlin  and  Associate 
Pbofessob  Shepabdson. 

£6.  History  of  the  United  States:  Division  and  Reunion,  1829-1900.— 
Recommended  for  students  in  the  pre-legal  year,  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law 
School.  Mj.  Spring,  8:15  and  9:15,  Aofbssob  McLaughun  and  Associate 
Pbofbssob  Shepabdson. 

m.      GBADUATE   COUBSES 

A60.  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History. — ^A  study  of  the  form,  paleog- 
raphy, field-methods  of  recording,  processes  of  publication,  extent,  character, 
dassincation  of  content,  historical  value,  and  method  of  use  of  the  monumental 
and  documenta|7  sources  of  early  oriental  histoiy  (Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
Syria,  and  the  Hittites).  The  endeavor  is  made  to  present  a  complete  survey 
of  the  surviving  historical  monuments  of  the  early  East;  the  course  is  intended 
for  general  historical  students.    Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Pbofessob  Bbeastbd. 

B50.  Historiography  and  Historical  Bibliography. — Lectures  supplemented 
by  an  examination  of  the  most  important  collections  of  sources  and  of  the  bib- 
liographical tools  most  needed  in  historical  investigation.  Mj.  Autunm,  Pbo- 
fessob Thompson. 

B61.  ffistorical  Critidsm. — ^A  study  of  the  principles  of  historical  investiga- 
tion, with  some  reference  to  the  auxiliary  sciences  and  their  uses.  Lectures  will 
be  supplemented  by  practical  exercises,  with  documents  to  exemplify  the  prob- 
lems of  criticism.    Mj.  Winter,  Pbofessob  Thompson. 

B68.  Roman.  Barbarian,  and  Christian. — ^Pbofessob  Thompson.  [Not 
given  in  1915-16.] 

B54.  The  Church  and  the  Roman  Entire. — From  the  first  to  the  fifth 
century:  conditions  governing  social  changes;  evolution  of  religious  conceptions 
and  institutions  in  general;  formation  of  a  M:editerranean  state  and  civilisation; 
the  religious  side  of  this  process,  exclusive  of  Christianity;  Christianity  as  a 
revolution  in  the  mores;  its  general  relation  to  the  process  of  religious  evolution; 
characteristics  of  the  ''church*'  as  a  group;  reasons  for  its  g^wth;  its  disruptive 
influence  on  the  older  group-life;  giudual  change  in  its  attitude  toward  society: 
process  by  which  the  cnuroh  wins  control  of  the  armed  force  and  governmental 
machinery  of  the  empire^  the  attempt  to  impose  the  standards  of  the  church 
on  sodetv;  the  compromise;  monasticism;  the  power  of  the  clergy  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century.    Mj.  Spring,  1 :  30,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Walkbb. 
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B56.  The  Church  and  the  Barbarians. — From  Gregory  the  Great  to  the 
twelfth  century.  590-1100:  the  clergy  as  leaders  of  old  sodety  over  against  the 
invaders;  the  cnurch  and  its  reaction  on  the  new  religious  conceptions  and  prac- 
tices introduced  by  the  invaders;  as  the  moral  trainer  of  society  (example, 
preaching,  the  confessional,  chivalry,  marriage);  monasticism  as  an  economic 
and  inteuectual  agent;  the  church  as  the  transmitter  of  Roman  notions  of 
administration  and  law;  as  a  molder  of  public  opinion  and  a  political  force; 
the  contemporaneous  barbarization  and  feudalization  of  the  church.  Mj. 
Summer,  1915,  1:30,  Assistant  Profebsob  Walkbb. 

B66.  The  Church  and  Mediaeval  Sodety,  IIGO-IGOO.—As  leader:  in  the 
Crusades;  in  moral,  intellectual,  and  artistic  education  of  sodety  (friars,  uni- 
verdties);  administration  and  statesmanship;  promotion  of  travel  and  extendon 
of  geographical  knowledge;  medicine  and  chanty;  social  activities  of  the  village 
community;  as  retarder:  opponent  of  national  development  (the  papal  theocracy 
and  papal  states);  opponent  of  freedom  of  thought  (Abelard,  heredes,  inquisi- 
tion); opponent  of  new  educational  movements.  Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob 
Walkeb.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

B60.  Feudal  Germany. — ^The  work  in  this  course  will  consist  of  the  critical 
reading  of  some  selected  chronicle  pertaining  to  the  history  of  mediaeval  Germanv 
between  919  and  1250  a.d.  Ability  to  read  I^tin  and  modem  Gennan  required. 
Mj.  Pbofbssob  Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

B61.  Feudal  France. — ^The  work  will  consist  of  the  critical  reading  of  some 
sdected  chronide  pertaining  to  the  histonr  of  mediaeval  France  between  900 
and  1200  a.d.  Ability  to  read  Latin  and  French  required.  Mj.  Pbofbssob 
Thompson.    [Not  given  in  191&-16.] 

B62.  Mediaeval  Economic  and  Social  History  from  180  A.D.  to  the  Crusades 
(1096). — ^Introduction:  the  rise  of  economic  history.  The  later  Roman  empire: 
trade  and  commerce;  social  structure  and  economic  conditions;  social  and 
economic  factors  conditioning  the  rise  and  devdopment  of  Christianity;  the 
Germans  and  other  barbarians:  economic  and  social  forces  during  the  migra- 
tions; the  fudon  of  Roman,  German,  and  Christian  dements  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages;  social  and  economic  forces  in  monasticism;  the  public  economy  of  Charle- 
magne; commercial  and  social  effects  of  the  Saracen  and  Northmen  invadons; 
the  rise  of  the  Turks  and  the  transformation  of  Europe  in  the  tenth  and  deventh 
centuries:  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  from  Justinian  to 
the  Crusoaes.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

B63.  Mediaeval  Economic  and  Social  Histoij  from  the  Crusades  to  the 
Epoch  of  Discovery. — Continuing  the  study  of  mediaeval  economic  history.  Mj. 
Pbofbssob  Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

NoTB. — For  courses  B62  and  B63  the  prerequisites  are  courses  B4  and  B5. 

B85.  History  of  Civilization. — ^A  review  of  mediaeval  society  (classes,  agri- 
culture, justice,  chivalry,  etc.),  the  rise  of  the  cities,  the  gilds,  Roman  law,  uni- 
verdties,  the  routes  of  trade,  humanism.  Mj.  Pbofbssob  Schevill.  [Not 
given  in  1915-16.] 

C85.  BistOTj  of  Civilization  (continued). — ^The  Renaissance;  intellectual 
and  economic  effects  of  discoveries^  theological  controverdes;  progress  of  sd- 
ences;  commercial  activities;  nmete<mth-oentury  spirit.  Mj.  Pbofbssob 
Schbvill.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

C5S.  The  Period  of  the  Late  Reformation,  1540-1648.— The  counter- 
Reformation:  the  wars  of  religion;  the  industrial  and  social,  as  well  as  the 
religious  conditions  of  the  period.  Mj .  AssoaATB  Pbofbssob  Rbad.  [Not  given 
in  191&-16.] 

C57.  Commercial  and  Industrial  History  of  Europe. — ^From  the  Reformation 
to  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Mj.  Absociatb  Pbofbssob  Rbad.  [Not  given 
in  1915-16.1 
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C70.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — ^The  growtli  of  Brandenburg  and  its  reigning 
house;  the  great  Elector;  the  kingdom  of  Prussia;  Frederick  the  Great:  the 
political,  industrial,  and  social  conditions  during  Frederick's  reign:  the  military 
achievements.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Schbyill.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

C71.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — ^A  continuation  of  course  70.  Prussia  and  the 
French  Revolution;  Prussia  and  Napoleon;  the  reforms  of  Stein;  the  Zollverein; 
the  revolutionary  movements:  the  r^orth  German  Confederation;  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Gennan  Empire.  These  two  courses  will  be  conducted  by  lectures  and 
by  reading  and  interpretation  of  original  documents.  Mj.  Pbofesbob  Schbyill. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

C76.  The  French  Revolution. — ^The  study  of  the  anden  rSgims  is  followed  by 
the  history  of  the  reien  of  Louis  XVI;  the  meeting  of  the  States-General;  the 
triumph  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  maldng  of  a  constitution.  Lectures  and 
reports.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Pbofessob  Schbyill. 

C76.  The  French  Revolution  (oontinued). — ^The  rise  of  republicanism  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchv,  the  revolutionary  wars,  the  triumph  of  the  radicals 
and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  reaction  of  Thermidor  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Directory  (1795).  Based  on  a  study  of  documents  by  the  class.  Mj.  Winter, 
10:45,  Pbofessob  Schbyill. 

D61.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History. — Sources  and  lit- 
erature of  English  history:  importance  of  English  institutions;  principles  of 
prop-ess;  development  of  constitutional  monarchy;  the  awakening  of  the 
nation;  the  struggle  for  religious  and  political  liberty;  the  expansion  of  the 
empire;  the  growth  of  the  democracy.  Mj.  Pbofbssob  Tbbbt.  [Not  given 
in  1915-16.] 

D62.  The  Beginnings  of  English  Nationality. — ^The  development  of  earl^ 
English  institutions  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Norman  conquest.  Mj. 
Pbofbssob  Tbbbt.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

D68.  The  Founding  of  the  Modem  English  State. — ^The  Norman  Conquest 
and  its  results;  the  development  of  the  Norman-Angevin  administrative  and 
judicial  systems;  tenure  and  military  service;  borough  and  borough  administra- 
tion, etc.;  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Magna  Charta.  Mj.  Pbofessob 
Tbbbt.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

D64.  The  Development  of  English  Constitutional  Government. — ^The 
development  of  the  parliamentary  system  of  the  later  Angevin  and  the  Lancastrian 
kings,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  Mj.  Pbofbssob 
Tbbbt.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

D66.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (First  Period).— The 
constitutional  reaction  of  the  Tudor  era  and  the  opening  of  the  struggle  for  the 
recovery  of  constitutional  rights;  from  the  accession  of  Edward  IV  to  the  death 
of  Cromwell.    Mj.  Autumn,  11: 45,  Pbofbssob  Tbbbt. 

D66.  The  Strugde  for  the  English  Constitution  (Second  Period). — ^The 
renewal  of  the  stru^e  for  constitutional  rights  in  the  later  Stuart  era  and  the 
establishment  of  paHiamentary  Kovemment  m  the  eighteenth  century ;  from  the 
Stuart  restoration  to  the  fall  of  Lord  North.  Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Pbofbssob 
Tbbbt. 

D67.  The  English  Constitutional  Monarchy  and  the  Rise  of  Democracy. — 
The  shortcomings  of  the  later  English  constitutional  eyBtem  and  the  reform 
of  the  nineteenth  century;  from  Pitt  to  Asquith.  Mj.  Spring,  11 :  45,  Pbofbssob 
Tbbbt. 

D67.  The  Economic  and  Social  History  of  England  from  the  Close  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  Industrial  Revolution. — ^The  end  of  villeinage,  the  economic 
factor  in  the  English  Reformation;  the  inclosure  movement  and  the  conse- 
quences j  organization  and  decay  of  the  craft  gilds;  the  trading  companies 
and  their  rdation  to  colonizing  enterprise;  finance;  banking;  social  life;  the 
relations  of  the  government  to  commerce  and  industrv;  taxation;  the  mercantile 
system.    Mj.  Winter,  8: 15,  Associatb  Pbofbssob  Rbad. 
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E60.  American  Historiography  and  Bibliography. — ^A  ssnsteznatio  study 
of  the  main  published  sources  of  American  liistory,  and  an  examination  of  the 
character  and  quality  of  secondary  autJiorities.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Pro- 

FESSOB  JSBNBGAN. 

B61.  The  Constitutional  and  t>olitical  EQstonr  of  the  American  Colonies. — 
Mj.  Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

B62.  The  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  the  American  Colonies.-— The 
origin  and  development  of  colonial  institutions;  the  English  background;  ethnic 
elements  of  the  population;  economic  forces;  land  and  labor  systems;  the 
plantation,  slavery,  agriculture;  industries,  transportation,  commerce;  the  town 
m  its  economic  ana  social  aspects;  religion  and  morals,  charity,  education,  and 
the  general  social  life  and  intellectual  development.  Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Jbrnboan. 

B53.  American  Social  and  Industrial  History,  1750-1830. — Social,  industrial, 
and  rdigious  conditions  in  the  later  eighteenth  century;  the  great  inunigration. 
Germans  and  Scotch-Irish;  settlement  of  the  back  country;  new  religious  and 
social  forces;  contest  of  the  interior  with  the  coast;  effect  on  the  Revolution; 
the  struggle  for  religious  liberty;  effect  of  the  Revolution  on  social  and  economic 
life;  educational  development;  the  Old  West  and  the  b^;inning  of  the  westward 
movement.    Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Assistant  Professor  Jernboan. 

E61.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  1760-89.— A  study  of 
the  rise  of  the  United  States  as  a  federal  state;  the  origin  of  the  federal  syBtem  in 
colonial  times;  its  development  during  the  Revolution,  and  its  establishment  by 
the  Convention  in  1787.    Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E62.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  1780-1860.— The 
principles  of  constitutional  construction;  the  growth  of  judicial  authoritnr;  the 
devdopment  of  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty;  the  growth  of  national  senti- 
ment; the  rise  of  parties  and  their  constitutional  effects:  constitutional  prob- 
lems connected  with  territorial  annexation  and  with  slavery.  Mj.  Winter, 
2:30,  PltOFEssoR  McLaughlin. 

£65.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1860-60.— Mj.  Wmter,  9: 15, 
Associate  Professor  Shbpardson. 

£66.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1860-77.— Mj.  Spring,  9: 15,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Shepardson. 

£67.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1877-1912.— In  these  three  courses 
a  stud^  is  made  of  the  conditions  of  the  leading  political  and  social  events  and 
conditions  in  the  period  since  the  Civil  War.  Special  investigations  are  made 
by  the  students  in  the  sources  as  well  as  in  the  best  secondary  authorities.  Mj. 
Autumn,  9: 15,  Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

£68.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History,  1760-1860. — Bibliomphy; 
investigation  of  special  topics.  Open  to  teachers  of  secondary  schools  who 
are  especially  interested  in  American  history.  Undergraduate  students  must  have 
had  tine  courses  of  Group  E  (p.  159).  M.  Summer,  1915,  Second  Term,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Shepardson. 

£70.  United  States  History:  The  New  West,  1768-1830.— Exploration  and 
settlement;  origin,  development,  and  administration  of  the  public  domain;  the 
Northwest  and  Southwest  territories;  the  creation  of  new  states  and  their  reh^ 
tions  to  the  Union;  institutional  develoi>ment  of  the  New  West;  frontier  con- 
ditions, land  policy;  Indian  problems;  industry  and  transportation;  rehgion, 
social,  and  educational  development;  effects  on  national  life.  Mj.  Winter,  2:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Jernegan. 

£71.  United  States  History:  Westward  £ztension,  1830-1861.— The  Erie 
Canal;  the  growth  of  the  West;  political  and  social  problems;  industrial  develop- 
ment; concutions  1820-61.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Jerneoan.  [Not  given 
in  1915-16.] 

NoTB. — In  the  four  courses  E62,  B53,  B70,  B71,  a  study  is  made  of  the  evolutloii  of 
American  institutions  and  character  with  special  stress  on  reliflflous,  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment.   Much  emphasis  is  laid  on  orl^^nal  investigations  in  these  phases  of  the  subject. 
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B80.  United  States  History:  The  History  of  the  South.— A  brief  oourse  on 
the  essential  features  of  southern  history,  with  special  emphasis  on  social  and 
cultural  conditions.    Mj.  Profbssob  Dodd.    [Not  given  in  191&-16.] 

E81.  United  States  ffistory:  The  Old  Soutii,  1768-1888.— Mj.  Summer, 
1:30,  Pbofessob  Dodd. 

E82.  United  States  History:  The  Lower  Soutii,  1888-61.— Mj.  Spring,  1: 30, 
Pbofbssob  Dodd. 

E88.  United  States  ffistory:  The  South  and  the  Civil  War.— Mj.  Pbo- 
fbssob Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

£84.  United  States  History:  Civilization  of  the  Ante-bellum  South.— Mj. 
Pbofbssob  Dodd.    [Not  given  m  1915-16.] 

E86.  The  South  from  1888-1866. — Growth  of  slavery;  the  annexation  of 
Texas;  the  Mexican  War:  social  and  religious  conditions;  industrial  changes. 
Mj.  Pbofbssob  Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 


THB  SBIONABS 

ClOl.  The  French  Revolution. — ^A  seminar  course.  Study  of  selected  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  first  period  of  the  Revolution.  French  a  prerequisite. 
Mj.  Spring,  W.,  3:30-5:30,  Pbofbssob  Schbvill. 

C105.  Selected  Topics  in  the  Social  and  Economic  History  of  Western 
Europe  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. — Mj.  Winter,  Tu.,  3:30-5:30,  Associatb 
Pbofbssob  Read. 

DlOl-106.  Seminar  in  En|;lish  History. — ^Topic  changed  every  year. 
The  development  of  representative  government  in  England — ^an  investigation 
of  constitutional  questions  connected  with  the  ori^pn  of  the  Commons  and  the 
growth  of  the  powers  of  Parliament.  The  Seminar  m  English  history  is  designed 
vrimarUy  to  mtroduce  the  student  to  methods  of  historical  investigation,  to 
familiarize  him  with  the  literature  of  research,  and  to  give  some  practical  expe- 
rience in  handling  orig;inal  sources  of  information;  $econdarily  to  bring  those 
students  who  are  especially  interested  in  English  historv  into  contact  with  themes 
suitable  for  a  thesis  to  be  presented  in  candidacy  for  the  higher  degree,  to  direct 
the  student  in  gathering  and  preparing  materials,  and  to  give  him  the  advanta^ 
of  the  criticism  and  sujxestions  of  others  workingupon  kindred  subjects.  3Mjs. 
Autumn  and  Winter.  FT  4: 00-6;  00,  Pbofbssob  Tbbbt. 

ElOl,  102.  The  Preliminaries  of  the  American  Revolution. — ^A  study  of  the 
constitutional  principles  at  issue  in  the  controversy  between  England  and 
America,  of  their  historical  background  in  Enghsh  history,  and  of  the  main 
theories  of  American  government  as  disclosed  by  political  controversy.  2Mjs. 
Pbofbssob  McLauohun.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

£108,  104.  The  Constitutional  Questions  of  the  American  Revolution.— 
2Mjs.  Pbofbssob  McLauohun.    [Not  given  in  1015-16.] 

E105.  Development  of  Religious  Liberty  in  America. — Mj.  Spring,  Pbo- 
fbssob McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

E106.  The  Beginnings  of  American  Church  History. — Mj.  Spring,  M., 
2:30-4:30,  Pbofbssob  McLaughlin. 

EllO.  The  Problems  of  the  Confederation. — Mj.  Pbofbssob  McLaugh- 
lin.   [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

Elll.  The  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787. — M.  Pbofbssob  McLauohun. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 
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E112.  118,  114.  State  Constitutioiis. — ^A  study  of  the  origins;  formation, 
and  development  of  the  state  constitutions.  Mj.  PRonBSSOB  McLaughun. 
[Not  given  m  1915-16.] 

E116.  The  Constitutional  Questions  of  Jackson's  Administration. — ^Pbo- 
rassoB  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

£117, 118.  The  Theory  and  Principle  of  Federal  Organization  in  America. — 
An  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  state  soverdgnty  and  nationalism,  1776-1861. 
2Mjs.  Pbofbssob  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

E120.  The  Religious  Development  of  the  Old  Northwest — ^Mj.  Pbofbbsgr 
DoDD.    [Not  given  m  1915-16.] 

£121.  The  West  and  the  War  with  Mexico. — ^Mj.  Pbofbssor  Dodd.  [Not 
given  in  1915-16.] 

£122.  Slavery  Question  in  the  Old  Northwest — ^Mj.  PBorBssoB  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

£128.  South  Carolina  and  the  War  with  Mexico. — Mj.  Pbofbssob  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

£124.  Slavery  in  the  Southwest — Mj.  Pbofbssob  Dodd.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 

£126.  Southern  Influence  in  the  Northwest,  1850-60. — Mj.  Pbofbssob 
Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

£126.  Attitude  of  the  Northwest  during  the  Civil  War.— Mj.  Pbofessob 
Dodd.    [Not  giv^  in  1915-16.] 

£180.  Church  and  State  in  the  Old  South. — Mj.  Autumn,  Pbofbssob  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

£181.  The  South  and  the  Compromise  of  1860. — Mj.  Winter,  Pbofessob 
Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

£182.  The  South  and  the  Compromise  of  1820-21. — Mj.  Spring,  Pbofbssob 
Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

£188.  The  South  and  the  Tariff. — ^Mj.  Pbofbssob  Dodd.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 

£184.  Studies  in  the  History  of  Secession. — ^Mj.  Pbofbssob  Dodd.  [Not 
given  in  1915-16.] 

£186.  Rise  of  the  Democratic  Churches  in  the  South,  1740-1800.— Pbo- 
fbssob Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

£186.  The  Tariff  Conflict  of  1882-88. — Mj.  Pbofessob  Dodd.  [Not  given 
in  1915-16.] 

£187.  Studies  in  Confederate  Internal  History. — Mj.  Summer,  1915, 
Pbofbssob  Dodd. 

£188.  The  Nullification  Struggle. — Mj.  Spring,  Pbofbssob  Dodd. 

Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  Ancient  History  will  find  abundant  oppor- 
tunity. Besides  work  offered  in  the  History  Department,  A4,  A5,  A12,  A13,  A14, 
A15,  A16,  A50,  special  courses  are  offered  in  the  Departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
the  History  of  Art.  These  enable  students  who  wish  to  do  graduate  work  in  this 
branch  to  get  a  complete  training  in  the  subject  itself  and  in  its  auxiliary  sciences. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses,  which  may  be  taken  for 
credit  under  Group  A,  and  in  which  as  far  as  possible  the  instructors  will  assign 
the  work  to  individual  students  with  reference  to  their  major.  In  the  De- 
partment of  Greek  special  attention  is  called  to  courses  18,  Thucydides  and 
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Aristophanee;  19,  Research  Course  in  Greek  History;  20,  Aristotle,  ContiituHon 
cf  Athena;  22,  Isaeus  and  the  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  Professor 
Bonner;  39,  Herodotus,  Associate  Professor  Castle;  47,  Greek  Inscriptions,  Pro- 
fessor Tarfoell;  47A,  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions,  Profess(»r  Bonner.  In  the 
Department  of  Latin  of  interest  to  the  student  of  history:  23,  Caesar:  "Civil 
War,"  Professor  Merrill;  17,  Cicero,  LeUen,  Professor  MerriU;  83,  Roman  Re- 
ligion, Professor  Laing;  85,  Introduction  to  Latin  Inscriptions,  Professor  Laing; 
65,  The  Early  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Nero,  Professor  Merrill;  93-95,  Seminars: 
LeUen  of  Cicero,  Professor  MerriU.  The  D^artment  of  the  History  of  .Art 
offers  work  in  2,  Greek  Art;  5,  Roman  Art;  9,  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  and 
Gems,  Professor  Tarfoell. 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  Department  of  Church  History  in  the  Divinity 
School  which  graduate  students  can  frequently  take  advisedly  and  for  which 
they  can  receive  full  credit  in  the  Graduate  School.  Courses  offered  in  Church 
History,  1915-16,  which  would  foe  especially  suitafole  for  graduate  students 
are:  4,  The  Church  and  the  Roman  Empire;  7,  The  Church  and  the  Bar- 
foarians.  Assistant  Professor  Walker;  24,  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  since  the 
Counter-Reformation,  Dr.  Gates;  34,  English  Church  History  from  Wyclif  to 
Elixafoeth;  37,  English  History  in  the  Nineteenth  Centiiry,  Associate  Professor 
Moncrief. 

The  Department  of  Sanskrit  offers  course  16,  History  of  India.  The  course 
will  trace  the  political  history  of  India  and  the  parallel  social  development  from 
the  time  of  the  Rig  Veda  to  the  Battle  of  Plassey  in  1757.  The  formation  of  the 
Mongol  Empire  in  Central  Asia  will  foe  traced  in  order  to  give  a  foackground  for 
the  treatment  of.  the  Mogul  Period  in  India.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor 
Clark. 

In  the  Department  of  Russian  attention  is  called  to  the  course  on  the 
Political  and  Social  Institutions  of  Russia  foy  Assistant  Professor  Harper. 

Courses  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science  (III)  of  special  value  to 
the  student  of  history  are  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  22,  25,  27,  31,  43,  44,  64; 
in  the  Department  of  Political  Economy  (II)  4,  5,  10,  15,  37,  41,  57;  in  the 
Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  (VI)  1,  26,  30,  71,  74-76;  in  the 
Department  of  Education  (IB),  of  special  value  to  students  of  American 
History,  17,  18,  History  of  American  Education,  (1)  Colonial  Period  to  1783, 
(2)  1783-. 

In  the  Department  of  Creography  (XXIA)  these  courses  are  of  special  value 
to  students  of  history:  7,  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History;  18,  The 
Historical  Geography  of  American  Cities;  21,  Geographic  Influences  in  the 
History  of  New  England;  22,  Creographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Interior; 
23,  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Western  States,  Associate  Professor 
Barrows. 

There  are  various  courses  in  other  departments  which  are,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  a  historical  nature.  Special  attention  is  called  to  Ancient  Oriental 
History  (VHI)  80-82,  106,  115-17,  226;  New  Testament  Times  (IX)  11,  13; 
Mohammedan  History  (VIII)  216,  218,  220, 226. 

Students  of  Mediaeval  History  will  find  especially  valuable  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Latin  course  65,  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography,  Associate  Professor 
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V.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Fbank  Bioblow  Tabbkll,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
Jambs  Henbt  Bbbastbd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
Wai/tbb  SabgbnTi  Professor  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  in  Relation  to  Education. 
RiCHABD  Offnbb,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Art. 

FELLOW,  191&-16 
Euzabbth  Shebbb,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  University  owns  a  considerable  number  of  original  Egyptian  antiquities 
and  of  casts  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  and  other  objects.  It  owns 
also  several  thousand  photographs  illustrating  all  branches  of  the  history  of  art 
which  are  here  taught.  These  are  constantly  accessible  to  students.  Further- 
more, the  neighboring  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  some  illustrative 
material,  the  Egyptian  collection  being  tmusually  valuable;  and  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  which  may  be  reached  in  about  half  an  hour  from  the  University,  has 
a  large  number  of  casts  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  reproductions  in  bronze  of 
most  of  the  bronse  statues  found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  some  original 
works  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  art,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings,  which 
includes  examples  cd  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Much 
use  is  made  by  the  Department  of  the  opportunities  afifordedby  these  collections. 

•■QUBNOBS 

Principal  or  secondarv  sequences  may  consist  of  anjr  combination  of  courses 
in  the  Department;  Aesthetics  1-7.  School  of  Education  CLV-12  may  be  em- 
ployed. Greek  History  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  Greek  Art,  Roman 
History  with  Roman  Art,  Italian  Language  and  Literature  and  Italian  History 
with  Italian  Art. 

Graduate  students  desiring  to  use  any  of  the  following  courses  in  fulfilment 
of  the  requirements  for  one  of  me  higher  aegrees  are  expected  to  undertake  some 
woric  in  aiddition  to  that  required  of  tmdergraduates. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  make  the  History  of 
Art  their  major  or  minor  subject  are  at  liberty  to  confine  themselves  to  either  the 
Ancient  Period  or  the  Mediaeval  and  Modem  Period.  Such  students  are,  how- 
ever, strongly  urged  to  obtain  at  least  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  the 
period  in  \mch  tney  are  not  specialising. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     SBNIOB  COLLBQB  AND  GBADUATB   C0X7BSBS 
QBOnr   I.      THB    AMCIBNT   YBBIOD 

1.  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Advent  of  Alexander. — ^A 
study  of  the  chief  monuments  of  the  early  oriental  world,  in  order  to  determine 
their  art  value  and  their  contribution  to  later  civilization.  Mj.  Spring,  2:30, 
Pbdfbssob  Bbbasted. 

2.  Greek  Art — ^An  elementary  course  on  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture. 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Pbofbbsob  Tabbbll. 

8.  Greek  Life,  Studied  from  the  Monmnents. — ^While  this  course  is  primarily 
concerned  with  certain  outward  aspects  of  Greek  life,  the  attempt  is  made  so  to 
interpret  these  as  to  present  an  mtelligible,  though  partial,  picture  of  Greek 
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civiliiation.  Among  the  topics  discuased  are  the  following:  the  city,  the  house, 
furniture,  dress,  athletic  games,  industrial  arts,  warfare,  religious  ceremonies. 
Mj.  I^OFEBSOB  Tabbell.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

4.  Ancient  Athens,  Olympia,  and  DelphL — ^A  study  based  upon  the  extant 
remains.    Mj.  Profebbob  Tabbkll.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

4A.  Olympia  and  DelphL — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00,  PBorBSSOB 
Tabbell. 

5.  Roman  Art — ^An  elementarv  course  on  Roman  architecture,  sculpture,  and 

?ainting,  with  some  attention  to  the  minor  arts.    Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Pbofbssob 
'abbbll. 

6A.  Roman  Architecture. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Pbofbssob 
Tabbell. 

6.  Fifth-Century  Greek  Sculpture. — ^Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.PBOfsssoB 
Tabbell.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

7.  Fourth-Centoiy  Greek  Sculpture. — ^Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Pbo- 
fbssob Tabbell.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

8.  Greek  Drawing  and  Painting. — ^The  extant  examples  of  Greek  drawing 
and  painting  being  cmefly  upon  vases,  these  constitute  the  principal  subject- 
matter  of  the  course.  At  the  same  time  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  position  and  achievements  of  the  art  of  painting  at  its  highest  among  the 
Greeks.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Tabbell.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

9.  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  and  Gems. — ^Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Pbofbssob 
Tabbell. 

10.  Greek  Architecture. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Pbofbssob 
Tabbell. 

IL  Attic  Red-figured  Vases. — ^Prerequisite:  course  8.  Mj.  Pbofbssob 
Tabbell.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

12.  Prehistoric  Art  in  Greece. — ^M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Pbofbssob 
Tabbell. 

QBoup  IX.    ram  mbdiabtal  and  modbbn  ybbxod 

26.  Gothic  Architecture. — This  course  examines  the  principles  of  Gothic 
construction,  its  origins,  and  its  modem  revivals.    M j .  Spring,  2 :  30,  Db.  Offneb. 

27.  Sienese  Art — Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Db.  Offneb. 

28.  Leonardo,  Michelangelo,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto. — Mj.  Sunmier,  11:30, 
Db.  Offneb. 

29.  German  Paintinc[  of  the  Renascence. — ^This  course  is  devoted  to  the 
arts  of  portraiture,  engravmg,  and  drawing  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
in  Germany  and  to  comparative  study  of  the  German  and  Italian  schools  of  the 
time,  with  emphasis  upon  their  greatest  artistic  personalities — Dfirer,  Holbein, 
Leonardo,  Michelangelo,  Raffael,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Mj.  Autumn,  2:30, 
Db.  Offneb. 

80.  Flemish  Painting. — ^This  course,  besides  tracing  the  pictorial  evolution 
in  Flanders  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteentn.  and  seventeenth  centiuies,  is  occupied 
chiefly  with  the  artistic  personalities  of  Van  Eyck,  Memlinc,  Rubens,  and  Van 
Dyck.  and  with  the  relations  of  the  art  of  Flanders  to  that  of  Italy  and  Germany. 
Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Db.  Offneb. 

81.  Flortotine  Art  of  the  Renascence. — ^Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Db.  Offneb. 

82.  Umbrian  Art  of  the  Renascence. — Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Db.  Offneb. 

88.  Venetian  Art  of  the  Renascence. — Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Db.  Offneb. 

Courses  31-33  afford  a  complete  view  of  the  art  of  Italy  during  its  period  of 
hi^eet  excellence.  They  deal  with  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  in  the 
prmcipal,  and  also  the  less  important,  centers. 
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QBOUr  in.      BUPYLBllBirTABT  OOUBSBB 

16.  Color  In  Pictorial  and  Docoratiye  Art — This  course  oonsists  partly  of 
lectures  and  partly  of  technical  work,  and  is  planned  to  train  appreciation  of  color 
m  works  of  art.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00-10:00.  Mj.  Winter,  8:00- 
10:00,  Feiofessob  Sabgbnt. 

IS.  The  Elements  of  Pictorial  Expression. — ^A  course  consisting  partly  of 
lectures  and  partly  of  technical  work  involving  analysis  of  works  of  art  in  order 
to  formi^te  the  more  important  elements  which  differentiate  works  of  art  from 
mechanical  records  of  nature.  Some  technical  ability  in  drawing  is  a  prerequisite 
to  this  course.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00-10:00,  Profbssob  Saboknt. 

Attention  is  called  to  conne  7  In  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  on  Aesthetics, 
glTSQ  in  the  Spring  Qnarter,  by  Pbofbssob  Tufts. 


VI.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

AiiBiON  WooDBXTBT  SiCALL,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Profcssor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology. 

fCflABLBS  Richmond  Hbndbbson,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Practical  Sociology. 

William  Isaac  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Fbbdkbick  Stabb,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropobgy;  Curator 
of  the  Anthropological  Section  of  Walker  Museum. 

Gbobgb  Amos  Dobsbt,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Scott  E.  W.  Bbdfobd,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociobgy. 

Edith  Abbott,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Methods  of  Social  Investigation. 

RoBEBT  E.  Pabk,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Sociology  (Spring  and  Summer 
Quarters,  1915). 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS 

Mabt  E.  McDowell,  Head  Resident  of  the  University  Settlement. 
Clabencb  Elmeb  Rainwatbb,  A.m.,  Assistant  in  Sociology. 
HowABD  Bbown  Woolston,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  (Summer,  1915). 

FELLOWS,  1915-16 
Edwabd  Btbon  Rbxttsb,  A.m.  Raleigh  W.  Stone,  S.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  dividon  of  labor  assigned  to  this  Department  is  a  study  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  general  processes  of  human  association,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  indicated  by  ascertained  knowledge  of  social  relations  con- 
sidered as  a  whole. 

This  double  task  implies,  first,  that  the  Department  depends  largely  upon 
use  of  the  methods  and  results  of  the  other  departments  of  social  science,  including 
P^chology;  second,  that  Sociology  is  held  r^ponsible  for  some  distinct  contri- 
bution to  the  final  interpretation  of  all  the  dlfiferent  analyses  of  human  experience. 


t  Deceased. 
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The  union  of  the  subjects  of  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  with  Sociology  is 
merely  provisional.  The  courses  ofiFered  are  intended  to  enable  students  to  gain 
a  general  idea  of  the  earlier  stages  of  human  progress,  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
races  of  numkind,  to  study  the  beginnings  made  by  primitive  man  in  times  before 
history,  and  to  acquire  necessary  methods  of  research  in  these  subjects. 

BSQUBNCB8 

Elementary  Courses:  1,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society;  80,  General 
Anthropobgy;  82,  Ethnology.  Intermediate  Courses:  3,  Social  Origins;  4,  Labor 
Conditions  and  Problems;  5,  The  Family;  6,  American  Cities;  8,  Social  Psy- 
chology; 9,  Introduction  to  Statistics;  92,  The  American  Race;  93,  Ethnology. 
Advanced  Courses:  Group  I,  General  Sociology:  11,  Abnormal  Psychology; 
12,  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children;  13,  Moral  Educa- 
tion and  Juvenile  Delinquency;  15,  Elements  of  General  Sociology;  16,  History 
of  Sociology  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century;  17,  The  Conflict 
of  the  Classes  in  Modem  Society;  18,  The  Ethics  of  Sociology;  19,  Development 
of  Sociology  in  Germany  Since  1870;  21,  Social  Forces  in  Modem  Democracy: 
United  States;  22,  Social  Forces  in  Modem  Democracy:  England.  Group  II, 
Social  and  Racial  Psychology:  30,  The  Social  Attitudes;  31,  Mental  Develop- 
ment in  the  Race;  32,  The  Psychology  of  Divergent  Types;  33,  Prostitution; 
35,  Evolution  of  Morality;  37,  The  Crowd  and  the  Public;  38,  The  Newspaper; 
43,  The  Negro  in  America;  44,  The  Negro  in  Africa;  45,  The  European  Peasant; 
46,  The  Jew.  Group  III,  Social  Technology:  51,  Social  Treatment  of  Crime; 
52,  Evolution  of  Philanthropy;  53,  The  Church  and  Society;  56,  Methods  of 
Social  Investigation;  57,  Rural  Communities;  58,  Organization  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Charities;  60,  The  Immigrant;  61,  Population,  The  Standard  of  Living, 
and  Eugenics;  61  A,  Vital  Statistics;  62,  Trade  Unionism;  63,  The  Playground 
Movement;  64,  Playground  Direction;  65,  Playground  Administration;  68, 
Family  Rehabilitation;  69,  The  Child  and  the  State;  70,  The  Economic  Position 
of  Women;  71,  Moral  Education  and  Delinquency.  Group  IV,  Anthropology 
and  Ethnology:  100,  Mexico;  101,  Japan;  102,  Pueblo  Indians  of  Mexico; 
103,  The  Peoples  of  the  Congo  Free  State. 

rBXNCIPAL  8BQUBN0B8 

Courses  1  and  3,  if  not  taken  in  the  social  science  sequence:  not  less  than  five 
of  the  following  courses:  4, 8, 9, 11, 15, 16, 17, 18, 30, 31, 37, 43, 51,  56, 57, 58, 60. 
The  remainder  of  the  sequence  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Dean. 

SBCONDABT   BBQUBNOBB 

The  social  science  sequence  is  recommended.  Or,  if  the  social  science 
sequence  is  not  chosen,  courses  1  and  3  and  not  less  than  three  of  the  following 
courses:  4,  8,  9,  11,  15,  30,  31,  37,  43,  51,  56,  57,  58,  60.  The  remainder  to  be 
chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Dean. 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  fall  into  the 
follo^nng  groups:  (I)  General  Sociology;  (II)  Social  and  Racial  Psychology; 
(III)  Social  Technology;  (IV)  Anthropology  and  Ethnology.  Candidates  for  the 
higher  degrees,  if  otherwise  qualified,  may  choose  either  of  these  groups  as  prin- 
cipal or  secondary  subject.  The  minimum  amount  of  work  accepted  for  the 
Master's  degree  is  six  majors,  or  for  the  secondaty  subject  leading  to  the  degree  of 
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I^lD.,  nine  majors.  If  either  of  the  above  groups  be  chosen  as  the  principal  sub- 
ject for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  a  minimuni  of  eighteen  majors,  approved  by  the 
Department,  will  be  required.  Preferably  before  registering  for  graduate  work, 
but  not  later  than  the  second  week  of  residence,  students  will  (a)  satisfy  the 
Departmental  Examiner  that  the  preliminary  requirements,  as  specified  in  the 
next  paragraph,  have  been  satisfied;  (&)  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment a  schedule  of  the  courses  on  which  they  propose  to  base  their  application  for 
the  higher  degree. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  in  Soci- 
ology  or  Anthropology,  students  must  have  included  in  their  previous  work  the 
equivalent  of  the  following  courses,  vis.,  the  "social  science  sequence."  For 
the  purpose  here  in  view  that  grouping  of  courses  is  understood  to  include: 

I.  Elements  of  Biology 
U.  History  1,  2,  and  3 
m.  Political  Economy  1  and  2 
IV.  Statistics  (Political  Economy  9) 
V.  Political  Science  1 
VI.  Psychology  1 
Vn.  Sociology  1 
VIII.  Sociology  3 
IX.  Logic  or  Ethics,  one  major 
X.  One  year  of  Senior  College  History 

The  following  courses  or  their  equivalents  must  have  been  covered  by  candi- 
dates for  the  Master's  degree: 

I.  Sociology  3  (or  30  in  case  3  has  been  included  in  the  undergraduate  work) 
U.  Sociology  5 
in.  Sociology  15 
IV.  Sociology  16A  or  16B 

V.  Political  Science  10,  Elements  of  Law 

In  addition  to  these,  in  case  Sociology  is  the  secondary  subject  for  the 
Doctor's  degree: 

VI.  Sociology  30  and  37 
vn.  Sociology  17 

In  case  Sociology  is  the  principal  subject,  the  course  must  include  at  least 
one  year  of  work  in  one  of  the  seminars  of  the  Department. 

The  instructors  in  this  Department  edit  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
which  is  published  bimonthly  on  the  first  of  January,  March,  May,  July,  Septem- 
ber, and  November.  The  subscription  price,  postage  prepaid,  for  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  is  $2.00  per  year;  for  foreign  countries  $2.50;  single 
nimibers,  35  cents.  The  twentieth  annual  volume  is  now  current.  By  payment 
of  the  annual  dues  of  $3.00,  or  $3.50  in  the  case  of  residents  of  foreign  cotmtries, 
membership  in  the  American  Sociological  Society  may  be  gained.  The  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  and  the  Annual  Proceedings  of  the  Society  are  secured  to 
each  member  by  the  annual  dues.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society  is  Assistant 
Professor  Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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The  members  of  the  Sociology  Club  are  the  instructon  and  graduate  students 
in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  By  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  dub,  other  persons,  whether  connected  with  the  Univernty 
or  not,  may  be  admitted  to  membership.    Meetings  are  held  every  fortnight. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      BLBMENTABT  COUBSB 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society. — ^This  course  is  designed  to  give 
the  beginning  student  some  acquaintance  with  a  considerable  number  of  social 
phenomena  and  to  develop  a  working  theory  of  the  nature  of  society.  The 
course  confers  no  credit  as  graduate  work.  Prerequisite:  9  majors  in  college. 
Mj.  Autiunn,  8:15;  Winter,  8:15;  Spring,  8:15,  Assistant  Pbofebsob  Bbd- 

FOBD. 

n.      INTEBBCBDIATB   COUBSBS 

Course  1  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  all  intermediate  courses  offered 
by  this  Department.  Intermediate  courses  confer  but  half-credit  as  graduate 
work. 

8.  Social  Origins. — ^An  examination  of  the  sentiments,  moral  attitudes,  and 
mental  traits  of  primitive  man,  and  a  study  of  their  expression  in  the  activities 
and  organizations  of  tribal  societ;}r,  with  an  indication  of  the  grade  of  culture 
reacheof  by  mankind  before  histoncal  times,  and  of  the  processes  involved  in  the 
transition  from  the  type  of  a  primary  to  tnat  of  a  secondary  group.  An  intro- 
ductory course,  designed  to  give  the  student  acquaintance  with  the  evolutionary 
character  of  social  processes  and  access  to  a  considerable  mass  of  concrete  data. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Desirable  antecedent  courses:  Zodlogy  5,  Philoso- 
phy 2.    Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Pbofebsob  Thomas. 

6.  The  Family. — ^The  course  be^pns  with  a  study  of  the  development  of 
domestic  institutions  in  lower  and  higher  civilizations.  This  genetic  study  is 
followed  by  an  analysis  of  modem  problems  of  the  family  embracing  ethical, 
Ic^al,  industrial,  educational,  and  religious  aspects.  Prerequisite:  21  majors. 
Mj.  Autumn,  11:45, . 

6.  Modem  Cities. — ^A  studv  of  the  modem  city  with  special  reference  to 
American  municipalities,  and  of  phydcal  conditions,  public  services,  political, 
industrial,  and  social  groupings.  Designed  to  offer  a  foundation  for  the  study 
of  special  city  problems,  particularly  those  connected  with  charities  and  cor- 
rections. Expeditions  to  typical  institutions.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:45;  Winter, 
9: 15;  and  Spring,  Assistant  Pbofbssgb  Bbdfobd. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Political 
Economy  and  Political  Science.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in 
this  Register  under  the  respective  departments. 

n,  4.  Labor  Conditions  and  Problems, 
n,  9.  Introduction  to  Statistics, 
niy  10.  Elements  of  Law. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Psychology 
and  Education.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Register 
under  the  respective  departments. 

lA,  18.  Social  Psychology. 

lA,  7.  Abnormal  Psychology. 

IB,  60.  Moral  Education  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

IB,  117.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children. 
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m.      ADYANCBD  COUB8B8 

OBOUP   I.       QBNBRAL   BOCIOLOQT 

15.  Elements  of  General  Sociology. — ^An  introduction  to  the  general  view  of 
human  experience  represented  by  modem  sociology.  Desijped  to  give  students 
a  working  use  of  the  chief  concepts  employed  as  tools  of  sociological  analysis 
and  interpretation.    Mj.  Autimm,  2:30,  Professob  Small. 

16A.  Abbreviation  of  Course  16. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor 
Small.    [Not  given  in  1915.] 

16A.  History  of  Sociology  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 
The  beginnings  of  objective  sociology  are  traced  in  the  development  of  critical 
history,  of  political  science,  and  of  economics,  particularly  in  Orermanv.  It  is 
shown  that  sociology  did  not  have  its  origins  in  isolation  from  the  evolution  of 
social  science  in  general:  that  on  the  contrary  the  older  types  of  social  science 
encountered  and  partially  formulated  the  radical  problems  of  sociology.  The 
conditions  which  fed  to  the  exceptional  sociological  emphasis  in  the  United  States 
are  exhibited  and  explained  as  phases  of  the  development  of  social  science  as  a 
whole.    Mj.  Winter,  1916,  2:30,  Profebbor  Small. 

16B.  History  of  Sodolo^  in  the  United  States  from  1865. — ^Although  course 
16A  is  the  proper  introduction  to  this  course,  it  is  not  a  positive  prerequisite. 
Assuming  the  facts  exhibited  in  the  more  fundamental  course,  16B  proceedis  from 
the  formation  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  in  1865  to  the  gradual 
clarification  of  thinking  which  has  resulted  in  a  scientific  proposal  of  problems, 
the  direction  of  a  method,  the  founding  of  professorships,  Uie  creation  of  a  liter- 
ature, the  organisation  of  a  national  society,  and  the  infusion  of  distincUy  soci- 
olomoal  thinking  into  all  the  other  divisions  of  social  science.  Mj.  Winter, 
1917,  2:30,  Professor  Small. 

17.  The  Conflict  of  Classes  in  Modem  Sodetv. — ^An  examination  of  the 
pr^nt  social  transition  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  conflict  between  tra- 
ditional conceptions  of  social  relations  and  distinctly  modem  views  of  those 
relations;  on  tne  other  hand,  as  a  conflict  between  interest  groups,  each  primi^y 
concerned  about  certain  concrete  issues,  but  together  more  or  leas  unconsciously 
testing  the  validity  of  the  antagonistic  principles.    Mj.  Spring,  2: 30,  Professor 


18.  The  Ediics  of  Sociology. — ^An  exhibit  of  the  meaning  of  sociological 
anal3rsis  for  positive  ethics.  The  inconclusiveness  of  all  the  categorical  theories 
of  ethics  is  exhibited,  and  the  thesis  is  supported  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  a 
credible  content  for  a  theory  of  concrete  moral  relations  is  through  objective 
analysis  of  the  social  process.    Mj.  Professor  Small.    [Not  given  m  1915-16.] 

19.  Development  of  Sociology  in  Germany  since  1870. — Showing  the  mer- 
ging of  economic  and  sociologicaltheory,  in  contrast  with  English  and  American 
tradition.    M.  Sunmier,  First  Term,  Professor  Small.    [Not  given  in  1915.] 

19B.  The  Growth  of  Militarism  in  Germany. — ^The  subject  is  not  treated 
as  a  problem  chiefly  connected  with  the  present  European  war,  but  rather  as  a 
phase  of  the  type  of  social  and  political  philosophv  which  has  developed  as  an 
mddent  of  Gcaroan  sociological  thinking  m  general.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Professor  Small. 

21.  Social  Forces  in  Modem  Democracy:  United  States.— Professor 
Small.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

82.  Social  Forces  in  Modem  Democracy:  England. — ^Professor  Small. 
[Not  given  m  1915^16.] 

28.  Social  Forces  in  Modem  Democracy:  France  and  Germany. — Courses 
21, 22, 23  apply  the  methods  of  sociological  analysis  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  peculiar  form,  spirit,  and  content  of  democracy,  so  far  as  it  has  appeared 
in  the  countries  treated.  These  courses  aim  to  test  the  validity  of  the  abstract 
sociology  outlined  in  courses  15,  16,  17.  Professor  Small.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 
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27,  28,  29.  Seminar:  The  Working  Concepts  of  General  Sociology.— SMjs. 
Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Pbofbbbor  Small. 

QBOUP   XX.       SOCIAL    AND    BACXAL   rSTCHOLOOT 

The  courses  in  social  and  racial  psychology,  although  dealing  with  various 
and  apparently  unrelated  subjects,  have  nevertheless  a  ssrstematio  charact^. 
They  aim:  (1)  To  define  and  illustrate  a  method  for  (a)  the  analysis  into  their 
elements  of  the  fundamental  social  attitudes,  habits,  and  modes  of  behavior,  and 
for  (b)  the  determination  of  racial  and  individual  temperaments  and  aptitudes. 
(2)  To  describe  and  explain  the  processes  of  social  interaction  (a)  by  which  indi- 
viduals and  groups  of  individuals  arrive  at  self-consciousness  and  acquire  moral 
distinction  and  individuality,  and  (b)  by  which  the  social  attitudes  of  individuals — 
their  sentiments,  habits,  and  technique — ^are  modified,  generalized,  and  trans- 
mitted, in  the  form  of  custom,  convention,  and  tradition»  as  a  social  inheritance, 
from  an  earlier  to  a  later  generation,  or  from  one  race,  nationality,  or  cultural 
group  to  another.  (3)  To  investigate  through  the  medium  of  biographies,  letters, 
psychoanalytical  records,  and  other  intimate  documents  and  expressions  of  the 
inner  life,  the  more  divergent  tyi)es  of  human  behavior,  as  represented  in  individ- 
uals and  isolated  groups,  and  to  determine  the  influence  of  traditional  inhibitions, 
social  pressures,  and  occupational  interests  upon  natural  aptitudes  and  tempera^ 
ments,  and  the  relation  of  these  factors  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of 
individuals  and  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  groups,  races,  and  nationalities. 

80.  The  Social  Attitudes. — ^The  elemental  instincts  and  impulses;  types  of 
temperament  and  character;  the  nature  of  the  inhibitions  in  individuals  and 
groups  through  which  social  attitudes  are  developed  and  fixed;  race-prejudice, 
ethnocentrism,  and  prestige;  a  determination  of  the  private  moral  life  ^oins 
on  in  the  individual  in  contrast  with  the  more  formal  preceptual  and  conventional 
moral  code  of  society;  a  comparison  of  the  mores  of  different  races,  historical 
epochs,  and  social  claases;  the  use  of  ethnographical  materials,  biographies,  and 
other  personal  documents.  Prerequisite:  course  3,  or  4  majors  of  Psychology. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Thomas. 

81.  Mental  Development  in  the  Race. — ^A  genetic  study  of  the  relation  of 
mind  to  individual  and  social  activities;  the  categories  of  isolation,  crisis,  and 
accommodation  applied  to  mental  development;  cultural  parallelism  and  accul^ 
turation;  origin  of  ideas  of  causation  and  of  abstract  concepts;  r61e  of  invention, 
imitation,  and  genius.  Prerequisite:  course  3,  or  4  majors  of  Psychology.  Mj. 
Professor  Thomas. 

82.  The  Psychology  of  Divergent  Types. — ^A  studv  of  antisocial,  ^roivocal, 
psychically  divergent,  and  socially  isolated  individuals  and  groups.  The  con- 
trast between  the  impulses  and  inhibitions  of  these  divergent  types  and  those 
of  the  savage  and  of  the  modem  habitudinal  man.  The  relation  of  crime  and 
other  antisocial  expressions  to  divergent  predispositions,  and  to  the  peculiar 
strains  which  these  predispositions  encounter  in  the  organization  of  modem 
society.  An  examination  m  this  connection  of  (1)  the  gp^psy,  the  pariah,  the 
"poor  white/*  the  Russian  "beggar-community,'*  and  of  (2)  the  vagabond,  the 
hobo,  the  cnminal,  the  prostitute,  the  moron,  and  the  man  of  genius.  Prerequi- 
site: courses  11  and  30.  Desirable  antecedent:  course  52.  Mj.  Spring,  10:45, 
Professor  Thomas. 

88.  Prostitution. — Prerequisite:  11  and  30.  Desirable  antecedents:  Soci- 
ology 5,  Political  Economy  16.  German  or  French  necessary.  Mj.  Spring,  9: 15, 
Professor  Thomas. 

86.  The  Survey. — ^The  uses  and  practical  limitations  of  the  Social  Survey 
defined;  a  description  and  comparison  of  technical  devices  for  the  analysis, 
description,  and  presentation  of  sociological  data  with  reference  to  the  different 
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fields  in  which  they  have  been  practically  employed,  and  an  estimate  of  the  value 
for  science  and  for  social  reform  of  the  results  obtained.  Desirable  antecedents: 
course  6  or  8.    Spring,  1916,  Profbsbor  Park. 

37.  The  Crowd  and  the  Public. — ^The  course  seeks  to  define  in  a  fundamental 
way  the  nature  of  the  mental  automatism  in  different  types  of  crowds  and  other 
"non-traditional"  groups.  As  far  as  practicable  the  study  will  be  confined  to  the 
actual  behavior  of  the  groups  studied,  in  order  to  obtain  materials  for  a  determina- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  control  exercised  by  the  social  croups  over  the  individuals 
who  compose  them.   Prerequisite :  Psychology  1 .    M j .  Sunmier,  1 1 :  30,  Db.  Park. 

88.  The  Newspaper. — ^The  nature  of  news  and  the  social  function  of  pub- 
licity. For  the  purposes  of  this  course  the  newspaper  will  be  regarded  mainly 
as  a  device  for  capturing  and  controlling  public  attention,  and  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  investigate  empiricallv  the  devices  by  which  it  secures  its  effects.  Pre- 
requisite: course  37.  Desirable  antecedent:  course  8.  Mj.  Summer,  11:30, 
Dr.  Park. 

43.  The  Negro  In  America. — ^Directed  especially  to  the  study  of  the  effects, 
in  slavery  and  fr^om,  of  the  contacts  of  the  white  and  black  races.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  characterize  the  nature  of  the  present  tensions  and  tendencies  and 
to  estimate  the  character  of  the  changes  which  racial  relations  are  likely  to  bring 
about  in  the  American  S3rstem.  Prereouisite:  course  3.  Desirable  antecedents: 
History  97, 97A.    M j.  Autumn  11 :  45,  Dr.  Park. 

44.  The  Negro  In  Africa. — ^The  course  aims  to  distinguish  the  fundainental 
mental  and  moral  traits  of  the  black  man  in  Africa,  in  connection  with  the 
environment  in  which  he  lives.  An  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  define  the 
historic  and  existing  acconmiodations  between  the  black  and  white  races,  espe- 
cially in  South  Africa,  and  to  estimate  the  social  and  moral  effects  of  the  growing 
intima<^  of  the  black  man  with  the  white  man's  civilisation.  Prerequisite: 
course  3.    Mj.  Dr. . 

46.  The  European  Peasant. — ^With  particular  reference  to  the  Poles  and 
Italians.  Prerequisite:  course  30.  Desirable  antecedent:  course  60.  German  or 
Italian  necessary.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Thomas. 

48.  The  Jew. — ^A  study  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Europe  and  America,  mainly 
from  the  standpoint  of  courses  30,  31,  and  32.  Prerequisite:  courses  30,  32. 
Crerman  necessary.    Mj.  Professor  Thomas. 

47.  The  Oriental. — ^Prerequisite:  course  30.  Desirable  antecedent:  course 
46.    German  necessary.    Mj.  Dr. . 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Register  under  that  Depart- 
ment. 

I,  40.  Evolution  of  Morality. 

ly  60.  Psychology  of  Religion. 

I,  62.  Psychology  of  Religious  Groups. 

QBOUP   XXI.       SOCIAL   TSCHNOLOQT 

49.  Social  Politics. — ^With  special  reference  to  health  and  culture  interests 
of  the  industrial  group.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  11 :  30, . 

50.  Urban  Communities. — ^The  system  of  community  bonds  and  interests; 
fimctions  of  political,  economic,  and  cultural  organizations  as  determined  by 
social  interests.    Mj. .    [Not  given  m  1915.) 

61.  Social  Treatment  of  Crime. — Causes  of  crime:  principles  of  Criminal 
Anthropology^  prison  systems;  legal  factors;  juvenile  offenders;  preventive 
methods.    Mj.  Summer,  1915,  10:30, . 

52.  Evolution  of  Philanthropy. — ^Historical  introduction  to  the  study  of 
charities,  correction,  and  social  legislation.    Mj.  Winter,  11:45, . 
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63.  The  Church  and  Society. — Methods  by  which  the  church  and  its  societies 

minister  to  the  welfare  of  communities.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:45, . 

54.  Problems  and  Methods  of  Giiirch  Expansion. — Mj.  Spring,  10:45, 


55.  Contemporary  Charities. — Studies  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  depressed 
and  defective  classes;  principles  and  methods  of  relief;  organization  of  benev- 
olence.   Mj. .    [Not  given  in  1916.] 

56.  Methods  of  Social  Inve8tigation.-3-A  course  designed  to  give  practical 
training  in  the  handling  of  statistical  material  and  to  a(Mq[uaint  students  with  the 
most  important  work  done  in  the  field  of  social  inquiry.  The  application  of 
statistical  methods  to  social  problems  will  be  studied  in  selected  official  reports 
and  in  the  most  important  private  investigations.  Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Dr. 
Abbott. 

67.  Rural  Communities. — Conditions  of  social  existence  in  the  country; 
organization  for  improvement.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Bedford.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

68.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Charities. — ^The  com^  will  con- 
sist in  large  part  of  lectures  by  experts  now  in  charge  of  various  institutions.  M  j . 
Spring,  1915,  11:45, . 

69.  The  Group  of  Industrials. — ^The  labor  movement  from  the  viewpoint 
of  sociology;  the  modes  by  which  improved  ideals  of  welfare  originate  ana  are 
diffused;   the  social  system  of  economic,  political,  and  cultural  organization, 

through  which  the  group  may  enjoy  the  social  inheritance.    Mj. . 

[Not  given  in  1915.] 

60.  The  Inmiigrant. — ^A  general  treatment  of  the  social  condition  and  psy- 
chology of  the  immigrant  and  of  the  problem  of  his  accommodation  to  Amencan 
society.  Prerequisite:  course  3.  Desirable  ant^ecedent:  com^e  30.  Dedrable 
related  courses:  Sociology  37,  Political  Economy  4.  Mj.Profebsor  Thomas  and 
Mr. . 

68.  The  Playground  Movement. — This  is  a  historical  and  analytical  survejr 
of  the  movement  for  public  provision  of  facilities  for  play  and  recreation.  Mj. 
Winter,  9: 15,  Mr.  Rainwater. 

64.  Playground  Direction. — ^Essentially  a  normal  course,  intended  to  provide 
the  student  with  professional  preparation  for  the  work  of  directing  the  activities 
of  the  playgroimd.    Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Mr.  Rainwater. 

66.  Playground  Administration. — ^A  course  in  the  administration  of  play- 
grounds.   FVerequisite:  courses  63  and  64.    Mj.  Spring,  9: 15,  Mr.  Rainwater. 

78,  74,  76.  Seminar  in  Methods  of  Social  Amelioration. . 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  course  in  the  Department  of  Practical 
Theology.  Description  of  this  course  may  be  found  in  this  Regiater,  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Divinity  School  under  the  Department  of  Practical  Theology 

XLVI,  60.  Moral  Education  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Register  under 
that  Department. 

n,  20.  Population,  the  Standard  of  Living,  and  Eugenics. 

n,  24.  Vital  statistics. 

n,  44,  46.  Trade  Unionism. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Household 
Administration.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Register 
under  that  Department. 

VIA,  21.  The  Legal  and  Economic  Position  of  Women. 
VIA,  22.  The  Child  and  the  State. 
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GBOUP  Zr.   ANTHBOPOLOOT  AND  ITHNOLOGT 

/.     BUmtfUary  Cour»M 

80.  General  Anthropologv.— Outlines  of  the  science.  Tylor,  ArUhrapology. 
The  class  work  will  be  based  on  the  textbook  named.  Mj.  Spring,  1916,  and 
Spring,  1916, 11:45,  Associatb  Professor  Starr. 

81.  Anthropology. — ^Introductory  course;  intended  for  those  who  pro* 
poee  to  take  advanced  work  in  Anthropology,  Sodologv.  or  related  subjects. 
The  divisions  of  the  science:  the  aims,  methods,  and  proDlems  of  each  division. 
Open  to  Junior  College  students.  Associatb  Professor  Dorset.  [Not  given 
m  1915-16.1 

82.  Ethnology. — Study  of  General  Ethnologv.  Brinton,  Races  and  Peoplea, 
will  first  be  studied.  The  subject  will  then  be  cleveloped  by  class  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  preparation  by  students  of  essays  upon  special  and  assigned  topics. 
The  objects  sought  in  this  course  are:  (1)  to  present  the  great  problems  of 
Ethnology;  (2)  to  consider  systems  of  classification  of  human  races  and  the  basis 
for  such  classincation;  (3)  to  follow  the  history  of  science.  MJ.  Summer,  1915, 
and  Summer,  1916, 11:45,  Associatb  Professor  Starr. 

83.  Physical  Anthropology.^Elementary  course.  Students  are  made  ao- 
quidnted  with  the  instruments  used  in  the  science,  with  the  methods,  and  with 
the  results  to  be  gained.  Examples  of  various  races  will  be  examined  and  the 
work  wiU  be  made  practical.  Mj.  11:45,  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not 
given  in  1915-16.] 

84.  Physical  Anthropology. — Introductory  to  original  investigation  in 
PhjTsical  Anthropology  and  to  the  statistical  study  of  gen^^  biological  problems. 
Associate  Professor  Dorset.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

II.     IntermediaU  Counei 

90.  Prehistoric  Archaeology.— European.  Outline  of  the  science  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  the  Old  World.  Textbook  work,  based  upon  De  Mortillet,  Le  yr^ 
kisUmque,  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  practice 
work  in  laboratory  and  museum.  Mj.  Winter,  1915,  and  Wint^,  1916,  11:45, 
Associate  Professor  Starr. 

91.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — ^American.  The  general  subject  will  be  pre- 
sented in  class  lectures.  Students  will  select  a  spedal  topic  for  individual  reading 
under  direction.  Theses  resulting  from  such  reading  will  be  presented  and  dis- 
cussed. Personal  field  work  and  laboratory  study  should,  if  possible,  be  done  in 
connection  with  thesis  work.   Spring,  1915,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

92.  The  American  Race. — ^The  general  problems  of  the  American  Lidian 
tribes  are  considered  in  this  course.  Mj.  Winter,  1915,  and  Summer,  1916, 
10: 45,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

93.  Ethnology.—- The  White  Peoples:  Homo  Caucasius.  Mj.  Associatb 
Professor  Starr.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

94.  Ethnography. — ^This  course  deals  with  the  tribes  of  America — ^their 
origin,  mijgration,  and  distribution — and  considers  the  problems  arising  from  a 
comparative  study  of  their  culture^  language,  and  physical  structure.  Tlie  effects 
of  heredity  and  geographical  environment  are  especially  studied.  Prerequisite: 
course  81.    Associate  Professor  Dorset.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

96.  Ethnology. — ^In  this  course  are  considered  the  probable  beginnings  and 
historical  developonent  for  America  of  the  various  elements  of  culture,  induding 
the  material,  sodid.  and  religious.  Prerequisite:  course  81.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Dorset.    [Not  given  m  1915-16.] 

96.  Physical  Anthropology. — ^Intended  primarily  for  students  who  propose 
to  take  advanced  work  m  Ph^rsical  Anthropology  or  who  are  preparing  for  the 
medical  profession.  Prerequisite:  course  81.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor 
Dorset.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 
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III,     Advanced  Cour»»9 

100.  Mexico. — Study  of  the  Archaeology,  Ethnology,  and  Physical  Anthro- 
pology of  Mexico.  In  addition  to  textbook  study,  dass  lectures  will  be  given,  and 
practical  work  with  collections  representing  the  archaeology  and  ethnography  of 
Mexico  will  be  required.  Mj.  Winter,  1916,  10:45,  Associatb  Professob 
Stabb. 

101.  Japan. — ^The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  industrial  art  and  religion.  Special  topics  are  assigned  for  study,  and 
each  member  of  the  class  must  present  at  least  two  papers  for  class  discussion. 
Mj.  Spring,  1916,  10:45,  4  hours  a  week,  Associate  Pbofessob  Stabb. 

102.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. — ^The  series  of  class  lectures  are 
directive  to  tiie  literature.  Students  will  investigate  and  report  on  special  topics. 
Mj.  Simmier,  1915,  10:45,  Associate  Pbotesbob  Stabb. 

108.  The  Peoples  of  the  Congo  Free  State. — ^Mj.  4  hours  a  week,  Asso- 
ciate Pbofessob  Stabb.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

104»  106,  106.  Physical  Anthropology— Laboratory  Work.-~Topinard, 
£Umeni8  d'anihrapoloaie  gSrUrale,  will  be  carefully  studied.  Students  will  do 
practical  work  in  (>aniometry.  Anthropometry,  etc.  Besides  instrumental 
work  they  will  tabulate  results,  pursue  origmal  investigation,  and  prepare  reports. 
Primarily  for  graduate  students.  Associate  Pbofessob  Stabb.  [Not  given 
m  1915-16.] 

107.  108,  109.  Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology.— Selected  students, 
qualified  for  such  work,  may  pursue  studies  in  the  laboratory  or  museum^  in 
Archaeology,  Ethnology,  or  Physical  Anthropology,  provided  Uiat,  by  so  domg, 
they  do  not  trespass  upon  the  field  of  the  other  workers  in  the  Universit^r.  Such 
study  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  and.  if  desired,  with  his  assist- 
ance. Offered  in  successive  quarters  (except  Summer}  when  the  instructor  is  in 
residence.    Associate  Pbofessob  Stabb. 

110,  111,  118.  Research  Course. — ^Advanced  work  in  Physical  Anthropology. 
Ethnology,  or  Archaeologyr,  to  be  given  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Department  ot 
Anthropology  of  the  Field  Museum,  will  be  arranged  for  properly  qualified  stu- 
dents. For  prerequisite,  consult  instructor.  Associate  Pbofessob  Dobsbt. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

118,  114,  116.  Seminar:  General  Progress  in  Anthropological  Science. — 
Associate  Pbofessob  Stabb.    Mj.  Summer,  1915. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  certain  courses 
offered  by  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Political  Economy, 
Political  Science,  History,  Household  Administration,  and  Comparative  Religion 
may  be  accepted  in  satisfying  requirements  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Sociology 
as  principal  subject.  In  this  connection  special  attention  is  called  to  the  follow- 
ing courses: 

PhUoBophy:  Social  Psychology;  Evolution  of  Moral! tvj  Types  of  Ethical 
Theory;  Recent  Ethical  Theory;  Social  and  Political  Philosopny:  Seminar, 
Social  Consciousness;  Seminar,  Moral  Education;  Psychology  of  Religion; 
Metaphysics  of  Religion. 

Psychology  (assmning  sufficient  elementary  work):  History  of  British 
Psychology;  History  of  German  Psychology;  American  and  French  Psychol- 
ogists; Advanced  Systematic  Psychology. 

PolUicdl  Economy:  History  of  Political  Economy;  Value;  Distribution 
of  Wealth;  Socialism:  Population;  Statistical  Theory  and  Metiiod;  Vital 
Statistics;  Money;  Tneory  and  History  of  Banking;  Public  Fmance;  Labor 
Conditions  and  Problems;  Trade  Uniomsm;  Labor  Research;  Railway  Trans- 
portation; Industrial  Combinations;  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

Poliiical  Science:  American  Government:  Comparative  National  Gov- 
ernment;   Municipal  Government;    Municipal  Problems;    Political  Parties; 
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Histoi^y  of  Politdcal  Theory;  Principles  of  Political  Science;  American  Political 
Theories;  Constitutional  Law;  Municipal  Corporations;  Administrative  Law 
and  Officers;  Principles  of  Social  and  Economic  Legislation;  Elements  of  Law; 
Torts;  Contracts. 

History:  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History;  Historiography  and 
ISstorical  Bibliography;  Historical  Criticism;  American  Historiography  and 
Bibliography.  In  particular  cases  any  of  the  research  courses  in  History  which 
directljT  supplement  the  special  work  chosen  by  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  in  Sociology  may  be  accepted  by  the  latter  Department. 

HauaehM  AdministrcUum:  House  Sanitation;  Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries; 
Administration  of  the  House;  Modem  Problems  in  Household  Administration. 

Comparative  ReUgion:  As  in  the  case  of  History,  any  ooiurses  which  are 
germane  to  the  principal  work  of  the  student. 


VIA.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ADMINISTRATION 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Mabion  TaijBOt,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Household  Administration. 
SoPHONiSBA  Pbbbton  BRiOKiNBiDaBj  Ph.D.,  J.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social 
Eksonomy. 

FELLOW,  1915-16 
Chablbt  Coombs  Tidd,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  to  give  students  (1)  a  general 
view  of  the  place  of  the  household  in  society  as  a  means  of  liberal  culture;  (2) 
training  in  the  rational  and  scientific  administration  of  the  home  as  a  social  unit; 
(3)  preparation  to  serve  as  teachers  of  Home  Economics,  Domestic  Science,  and 
Household  Arts,  or  as  social  workers  in  institutions  whose  activity  is  largely 
expressed  through  Household  Administration.  The  regular  courses  of  the  Depart- 
ment are  supplemented  by  courses  offered  by  instructors  in  other  departments. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  courses  of  the  Departments  of  Sociology,  Chemistry, 
Zodlogy,  Physiology,  and  Bacteriology,  and  of  the  School  of  Education,  which 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  in  Household  Administration. 

In  the  case  of  students  desiring  to  pursue  a  special  line  of  work  or  to  fit  them- 
selves for  some  particular  field  of  activity,  the  instructors  will  give  assistance  in 
organising  courses  of  study.  The  work  of  this  as  of  other  departments  may  be 
used  under  the  rules  of  the  University  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  tiie 
different  d^p:ees.  No  special  certificate  is  awarded  by  the  Department,  but  an 
official  statement  of  courses  satisfactorily  completed  is  granted  on  request. 

Opportunities  are  afforded  for  gaining  practical  experience  in  housekeeping, 
lunchroom  management,  marketing,  household  accoimting,  and  similar  activi- 
ties. There  are  aiso  frequent  occasions  for  active  participation  in  such  philan- 
thropic work  as  supplements  the  instruction  of  the  classroom. 

The  Household  Administration  Club  meets  to  discuss  important  new  litera- 
ture, to  present  results  of  investigations  carried  on  by  instructors  and  students 
in  the  Department,  and  to  hear  specialists  on  topics  not  fully  treated  in  the  regular 
curriculum. 
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Instruction  in  a  limited  number  of  courses  is  offered  through  the  Corre- 
spondence-Study Department,  to  which  inquiries  for  information  should  be 
addressed. 

The  courses  of  the  Department  of  Household  Administration  are  open  to 
six  classes  of  students: 

1.  Graduate  students  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  work.  Candidates  for 
the  Master's  and  the  Doctor's  degrees  will  conform  to  the  University  regulations 
for  advanced  degrees  (see  pp.  115-19).  The  specific  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  determined  in  each  case  according  to  the  undergraduate  training  of 
the  candidate. 

2.  Senior  College  students  who  have  completed  the  requirements  of  the 
Junior  Colleges  either  in  the  University  of  Chicago  or  elsewhere  may  take  their 
Major  or  Minor  sequence  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  Department  of  House- 
hold Administration  or  may  choose  coiuves  as  free  electives. 

3.  Junior  College  students  who  are  admitted  on  the  presentation  of  15 
units  from  the  list  of  approved  subjects  are  then  allowed  to  take  a  limited 
amount  of  work  in  the  Department  of  Household  Administration,  together 
with  regular  required  work. 

4.  College  of  Education  students  regLstering  for  the  four  years'  course  which 
leads  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 

5.  College  of  Education  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  two-year 
certificate  in  Home  Economics. 

8BQUBMCB8 

Sequences  in  Household  Administration  may  be  chosen  from  the  following 
courses: 

XXVIIIA-1,  General  Bacteriology;  3,  Public  Hygiene;  XX-4,  Elementary 
Organic  Chemistry;  VI-5,  The  Family;  VIA-10,  Organization  of  the  Retail 
Market;  11,  The  Consimiption  of  Wealth;  12,  The  Care  of  Needy  Families  in 
Their  Homes;  20,  Public  Aspects  of  the  Household;  21,  The  Legal  and  Economic 
Position  of  Women;  22,  The  Child  and  the  State;  23,  Problems  in  Household 
Administration;  40,  Elements  of  Home  Economics;  42,  House  Sanitation; 
43,  Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries;  44,  Administration  of  the  House;  45,  46,  47, 
Modem  Problems  in  Household  Administration;  also  courses  in  the  Department 
of  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art  in  the  College  of  Education  chosen  with 
the  approval  of  the  instructors  and  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Household 
AdminiBtration. 

The  Department  recommends  that  students  taking  their  principal  sequence 
in  Household  Administration  should  pursue  the  following  courses  in  introduction, 
and  with  the  Dean's  approval  two  of  them  may  be  included  in  the  nine  chosen 
to  form  the  principal  sequence: 

XX-2, 3,  General  Inorganic  Chemistry;  XXIV-1, 2,  Elementary  Physiology; 
n,  1, 2,  Principles  of  Political  Economy;  III-l,  Civil  Government.  The  following 
courses  will  complete  the  sequence:  VIA-42,  43,  44,  10,  20,  and  two  coherent 
courses  selected  from  the  recognized  list. 

SaCONDABT   BBQUBNCBB 

J.     Standardt  of  Living 

n-1,  2;  VIA.-40  or  44, 10,  11,  12,  or  20,  or  23. 
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IJ,     Th«  Household  at  a  Social  and  OowtrniMiUal  Unit 

m-1,  VIA-42, 40  or  44, 20,  and  any  two  of  the  foUowing :  ni-4,  VI-6,  VIA-12, 

20,22. 

III.     Tht  Houfhold  from  tht  Dom—tie  Standpoint 

VIA-42, 43, 40  or  44, 20,  and  two  to  be  selected  from  VIA-IO,  II,  12, 20,  and 
the  Department  of  Home  E(X)nomic8  and  Household  Art  in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion. 

6.  Undassified  students  who  may  wish  to  pursue  courses  independent  of  a 
degree.  Such  students  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  have  had  a 
four-year  high-school  course  or  its  equivalent,  including  either  Phjrsics  or  Chemis- 
try. Unclassified  students  may  take  any  courses  for  which  their  preparation  fits 
them.  The  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  adequate  preparation  rests  with  the 
instructors  of  courses  elected.  It  is  understood  that  the  admission  of  unclassified 
students  to  the  University  is  a  privilege  which  will  be  terminated  in  the  case  of 
any  individual,  if,  at  any  time,  the  Faculties  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  best 
use  is  not  bong  made  of  it. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

10.  The  Organization  of  tiie  Retail  Market — ^An  elementary  course  intended 
to  familiarise  the  student  with  the  machincorv  of  trade  with  which  the  house- 
holder comes  into  direct  contact.  Visits  will  be  made  to  t3rincal  distributive 
establishments.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8 :  00,  Absistamt  Pbofbssor  Bbbckin- 

BIDOB. 

11.  The  Consumption  of  Wealtiu— Standards  of  living:  necessaries  for  life 
and  for  effidenc]^;  comfort,  luxury,  and  extravagance;  a  minimum  wage  and  a 
living  wage;  saving  and  spending:  organised  efforts  among  consumers  to  control 
production.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Absistamt  Pbofbssob  Bbbckin- 

BIDGK. 

12.  The  Care  of  Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes.— M.  Smnmer,  9:00; 
Spring,  8:15,  Absistamt  Pbofbssob  Bbeckinbidgb. 

20.  Public  Aspects  of  tiie  Household. — ^A  course  intended  to  review  the  rela- 
tions between  the  householder  and  the  public,  as  represented  by  federal,  state,  or 
municipal  authority.  Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Bbeckinbidgb.  [Not  given 
in  1915-16.] 

21.  The  L€M^  and  Economic  Position  of  Women. — ^A  study  of  the  status  of 
women  with  reference  to  their  property,  the  effect  of  marriage,  their  share  in 
the  control  of  their  children,  theur  opportunities  as  wage-earners  and  producers. 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Assistant  Pbofbssob  BBBooNBiDaB. 

22.  The  Child  and  tiie  State. — Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  BBBOUNBiDcai. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

23.  Problems  in  Household  Administration.— This  course  will  be  con- 
ducted for  students  who  have  had  special  training  and  experience,  preferably 
in  teaching,  social  work^  or  scientific  housekeeping.  Students  should  consult 
instructor  before  redstermg.  Mj.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Assistant  Pbofbssob 
Bbbckinbidgb.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

40.  Elements  of  Home  Economics. — ^An  outline  course  dealing  with  the 
principal  activities  of  the  household  and  their  personal,  familv,  social,  and 
economic  sigdficance.  Prerequisite:  9  majors  in  college.  Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15, 
Rbofbssob  Talbot. 

42.  House  Sanitation. — ^This  course  deals  with  the  house  as  a  factor  in 
health.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  modem  conceptions  of  cleanliness. 
and  to  the  investigation  of  general  sanitary  conditions  from  a  practical  and 
scientific  standpoint  and  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  community, 
the  housdiold,  and  the  schooL    Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Pbofbssob  Talbot. 
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48.  Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries. — ^The  nutritive  and  money  values  of 
food  stuffs;  the  a^iplication  of  heat  to  food  principles;  adulterations;  metlKxls  of 
preservation;  sanitary  and  economic  aspects  of  food;  popular  misconceptions 
as  to  foods.    Mj.  Sprmg,  10:45,  Pbofessor  Talbot. 

44.  Administration  of  the  House. — ^Tfais  course  will  consider  the  order  and 
administration  of  the  house  with  a  view  to  the  proper  apportionment  of  the 
income  and  the  maintenance  of  suitable  standards.  It  will  include  a  discussion  of 
the  domestic-service  problem.    Mj.  Professor  Talbot.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

46,  46,  47.  Modem  Problems  in  Household  Administration. — ^This  work 
will  be  conducted  only  for  students  capable  of  carrying  on  independent  investi- 

gations.    It  will  deal  with  new  and  unsettled  problems  whose  solution  will 
elp  place  the  subject  of  Household  Administration  on  a  more  secure  scientific 
basis.    3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Talbot. 

60,  61,  62,  63.  Special  Research. — Open  only  to  students  who  have  had 
special  training  and  eiroerience.  4Mjs.  Sumpier,  Autumn,  ^^^ter,  and  Spring, 
tne  Instructors  in  the  Department. 


VII.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION 

OFFICER  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Gborqb  Burman  Foster,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  work  of  the  Department  is  devoted  to  (a)  the  history  and  psychology 
of  religion,  (6)  the  epistemology  of  religion,  (c)  the  metaphysics  of  reUgion.  In 
each  of  these  divisions  the  history  of  the  thought  upon  the  subject  is  traced. 
The  relation  of  religion  to  other  sides  of  human  experience  is  also  studied. 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  the  Department  should  arrange  their  work  in 
consultation  with  the  instructor. 

The  rooms  of  the  Department  are  in  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  where 
the  collections  of  illustrative  materials  for  the  study  of  religions  are  gathered 
and  arranged  for  the  use  of  students.  The  Buckley  collection  of  religious  objects 
of  Shinto  and  Japanese  Buddhism,  unequaled  in  America,  afifords  a  valuable 
body  of  material  for  the  study  of  Ethnic  Religion.  Maps,  photographs,  casts, 
and  a  carefully  selected  libraiy  of  the  standard  works,  constantly  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  the  newest  books  in  the  field,  are  at  the  disposal  of  students.  Hie 
libraries  and  collections  of  the  Departments  of  Semitic  Languages,  including 
Egyptology,  Assyriology,  etc.,  of  Biblical  Studies,  of  Church  History,  and  of 
Theology,  contained  in  the  same  building,  greatly  enlarge  the  working  facilities 
of  the  Department. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

GROUP  I 

1.  Outline  History  of  Religion. — Mj.  Summer,  1916. 

2.  Outline  Philosophy  of  Religion. — Mj.  Summer,  1916. 

GROUP  n 

8.  Psychology  of  Religion,  I. — Individual 

8.  Psychology  of  Religion,  H. — Social.  Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Professor 
Foster. 
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QBOUP  m 

4.  Religion  of  Primitive  Peo^es. — Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Professob  Foster. 
6.  The  Egyptian  and  the  Assyro-Babylonian  Religions. 
6.  ReUdons  of  the  Indo-European  Peoples,  L — Indian  and  Iranian.    Mj. 
Pbofbssob  Foster. 

6.  Religions  of  tiie  Indo-European  Peoples,  n. — Greek  and  Roman. 

7.  Religi(ms  of  China  and  Japan. 

GROUP  IV 

8.  Epistemology  of  Religion.— The  Knowledge  Problem.    Winter,   1916, 
Professor  Foster. 

9.  Metaphysics  of  Religion.— The  Reality  of  the  Religious  Object  and  the 
Worth  Problem.    Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Professor  Foster. 

10.  History  of  Patristic  and  Scholastic  Thought — ^Winter,  1916,  Professor 
Foster. 

11.  History  of  Protestant  Thought  Prior  to  Kant. — Spring,  1916,  Professor 
Foster. 

12.  Kant's  Philosophy  of  Religion. — Mj.  Professor  Foster. 
18.  Philosophy  of  Religion  from  Kant  to  Hegel. 

14.  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Religion. — Mj.  Professor  Foster. 
16.  Schleiermacher's  "Glaubenslehre." 

16.  The  Relation  between  Religion  and  Morality. 

17.  The  Relation  between  Science  and  Religion. — Professor  Foster. 

18.  The  Relation  between  Religion  and  Art 
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INTRODUCTORY 

In  the  organization  of  this  new  department  (founded  April,  1915),  practical 
reasons  have  governed,  and  a  scientific  classification  has  not  been  attempted. 
The  scope  of  the  organization  has  therefore  been  determined  entirely  by  adminis- 
trative convenience.  The  practical  purpose  of  the  new  organization  is  to  furnish 
administrative  facilities  for  offering  a  wider  range  of  oriental  studies,  to  include 
in  some  measure  both  the  larger  Asiatic  or  Far  Orient  now  so  rapidly  developing, 
and  also  the  languages  of  Eastern  Europe  where  it  merges  into  the  Near  Orient, 
including  especially  Russian.  To  the  old  Department  of  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  covering  the  historic  civilizations  of  the  Near  Orient  only,  have 
thus  been  added  the  fimctions  of  an  oriental  seminary  ultimately  to  include  the 
Orient  as  a  whole  (except  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology,  which  are  naturally 
grouped  with  the  classical  languages).  Thus  far  the  old  Department  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  new  organization,  which  for 
the  present  is  made  up  of  three  sub-departments:  (I)  Sub-Department  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures;  (11)  Sub-Department  of  Egjrptology;  (III)  Sub- 
Department  of  Russian  Language  and  Institutions.  To  these,  sub-departments 
of  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.,  may  be  added  as  circimistances  may  warrant. 

I.    SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

HBBBEW  FHIIjOLGaT,  LTrBBATUIUB,  AND  HISTORT 

These  courses  are  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  various  classes  of  students. 
In  courses  66-79  is  offered  a  wide  choice  for  the  imdergraduate  who  wishes  to 
secure  as  a  part  of  his  college  training  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  Hebrew  life 
and  thought,  but  cannot  give  the  time  necessary  for  a  mastery  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  The  professional  student,  looking  toward  the  ministry  or  the  teach- 
ing of  undergraduates,  finds  in  courses  80-117  opportimity  for  a  thoroughgoing 
survey  of  the  entire  field  of  Hebrew  civilization,  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  secured 
apart  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  foimdations  of  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  are  laid  in  courses  1-16,  while  the  principles  and  methods 
of  critical  and  exegetical  study  are  taught  and  practiced  in  courses  20-50.  No 
courses  in  Old  Testament  Theology  as  such  are  organized,  since  it  is  felt  that  this 
material  is  better  treated  in  the  form  of  courses  on  the  history  of  Hebrew  re- 
ligion, Nos.  80-n89.  Ample  opportimity  is  furnished  in  the  courses  on  Hebrew 
Philology,  Literature,  and  History  for  specialization  in  Hebrew  and  Comparative 
Philology,  in  literary  criticism,  in  exegetical  methods,  in  historical  methods,  and 
in  the  study  of  Hebrew  religion. 

GENERAL  PHILOLOaY  AND  HISTORY 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  history, 
civilization,  and  languages  of  the  Hither-Orient)  not  only  in  their  successive 
epochs,  but  also  in  their  connection  with  the  earliest  civilization  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  The  history  of  Israel  in  particular  is  related  to  aU  the  other 
civilizations  of  the  Orient  with  which  it  came  into  contact,  f  lunishing  a  historical 
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background  without  which  the  full  significanoe  of  Hebrew  history  cannot  be 
discerned.  At  the  same  time  the  contributions  of  all  the  civilizations  of  the 
Hither-Orient,  including  Persia  and  the  Hittites,  to  the  later  history  of  the  world 
are  defined  and  studied. 

BABBINICAL  LANGUAGB  AND  UTDItATURB 

In  the  Rabbinical  Section  the  courses  are  intended  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  students  intending  to  prepare  for  the  Jewish  ministry.  It  is  believed  that  in 
connection  with  the  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Oriental  Languages  and 
Literatures,  History,  and  Philosophy  in  this  University,  those  in  rabbinical 
literature  will  enable  candidates  for  the  Jewish  ministry  to  equip  themselves 
most  thoroughly  for  their  vocation. 

BABTL0NIAN-AS8TBIAN  PHILOLOaY,   UTBRATUBEI,   AND  HI8TOBY 

The  courses  of  this  section  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  student 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  civilization  commonly,  thoi^h  some- 
what loosely,  designated  as  Babylonian.  In  the  vast  quantity  of  Babylonian 
legal  and  business  documents  which  have  come  down  to  us  lies  most  of  the 
material  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  economic  and  social  history  of  the  Near  East. 
Constant  attention  will  be  given  to  the  influence  of  this  civilization  upon  Hebrew 
life  and  thought. 

ABABIC  PHILOLOGT,   LTrBBATUBB,   AND  HISTOBT 

The  courses  offered  in  Arabic  are  intended  to  cover  quite  minutely  the  gram* 
mar  and  syntax  of  the  language,  whether  the  work  is  done  primarily  for  the  help 
afforded  the  student  of  Hebrew  or  Assyrian,  or  for  a  more  detailed  study  of  Arabic 
grammar  for  its  own  sake.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Koran,  and  pro- 
vidon  is  also  made  for  courses  of  an  extended  character  in  Arabic  commentaiy, 
history,  geography,  and  inscriptions.  While  the  majority  of  students  doubtless 
study  Arabic  for  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  Hebrew  grammar,  it  is  believed 
that  the  field  of  Arabic  literature  is  one  which  is  more  and  more  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  American  students.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  compara- 
tive aspects  of  Arabic  Grammar,  both  etymology  and  syntax. 

II.    SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  EGYPTOLOGY 

The  increasing  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  Egyptian  culture  has  kept  even 
pace  with  the  increasing  evidence  of  the  great  r61e  which  Egypt  played  as  the 
source  of  Mediterranean  or  Aegean  civilization,  leading  to  the  culture  of  the 
Greeks.  Without  a  study  of  Egypt  the  history  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and 
of  early  civilization  in  general  cannot  be  imderstood.  The  courses  in  Egyptology, 
while  intended  to  give  the  student  a  full  knowledge  of  Egyptian  language  and 
literature,  are  designed  also  to  present  the  civilization  of  Egypt  as  a  whole; 
especially  with  the  idea  of  showing  how  Egypt,  as  the  earliest  great  power  on  the 
Mediterranean,  reveals  the  interrelations  of  early  Mediterranean  civilization  with 
Palestine,  Syria,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Near  Orient.    The  original  materials 
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accessible  to  the  student  here  are  unusually  plentiful.  They  comprise:  (1)  the 
Egyptian  collection  of  the  Art  Institute;  (2)  the  collection  of  the  Meld  Museum; 
(3)  the  collections  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

III.    SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE  AND 
INSTITUTIONS 

The  introduction  of  Russian  courses  is  of  recent  date;  it  is  the  plan  gradually 
to  develop  the  Russian  studies.  Elementary  courses  in  the  language  will  be 
offered  each  year,  and  advanced  courses  will  be  organized  if  there  is  the  demand 
for  such.  But  the  language  work  is  intended  primarily  for  English-speaking 
students  who  wish  to  acquire  Russian  as  a  foreign  language. 

For  the  present,  general  courses  on  Russian  political  and  social  inatUtUions 
will  be  offered,  and  later  coiu*ses  on  special  periods  and  aspects  of  Russian  history 
will  be  added.  These  courses  will  be  announced  also  in  the  Departments  of 
History  and  Sociology.  Special  series  of  lectures,  by  outside  lecturers,  will  be 
given  each  year  as  opportunity  offers,  and  will  be  made  to  fit  in  with  the  work  of 
other  departments  where  it  is  possible. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 

Some  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  is  an  essential 
part  of  a  liberal  education.  Hence  the  Department  seeks  to  provide  work  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  general  student  of  literature  and  history.  Certain  coiuses, 
therefore,  e.g.,  69-79,  111,  and  112,  are  organized  especially  for  the  non-theological 
student. 

The  work  of  the  student  of  Semitics  or  Hebrew  Literature  ordinarily  will  be 
arranged  according  to  one  of  six  plans: 

I.  The  preliminary  work  includes  courses  in  the  Hebrew  language  aggre- 
gating four  majors.  These  courses,  viz.,  (a)  1  and  2;  (6)  3  or  4;  (c)  5  or  9, 
(1)  constitute  the  work  in  Hebrew  prescribed  for  those  students  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School  who  desire  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  (2) 
serve  as  the  basis  for  more  advanced  work  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Liter- 
atures, or  in  the  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History.  Students  who  have 
already  performed  this  work  before  entering  the  University  of  Chicago  will 
receive  credit  for  the  same  upon  examination. 

II.  Candidates  for  the  D.B.  degree,  with  Old  Testament  as  their  major 
subject,  are  recommended  to  select  from  one  of  the  following  lists  of  courses: 
(a)  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  86,  86,  118,  119,  56,  67,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  66;  (6)  1,  2,  3,  9, 
12, 13,  20,  22,  23, 24,  26, 27,  28,  29,  30,  44;  (c)  1,  2,  3,  9,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85,  22, 
23,  24,  26,  30.  Courses  80,  81,  and  82  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  the 
D.B.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  reconmiended  by  the  Divinity  School  except  those  who 
have  the  prescribed  courses  in  Hebrew,  or  their  equivalent. 

III.  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History,  when  presented  as  a  secondary 
subject  for  a  Doctor's  degree,  will  be  understood  to  include,  in  addition  to  the 
preliminary  courses  (viz.,  1,  2,  3,  or  their  equivalents),  work  amoimting  to  six 
majo^,  which  shall  be  systematically  arranged,  and  be  approved  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department     The  student  is  recommended  to  select  (1)  three  historical 
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oouises  (viz.,  80, 81, 82),  with  three  courses  in  exegesis  selected  from  the  courses 
offered;  or  (2)  work  made  up  from  courses  20-57;  or  (3)  work  in  Rabbinical 
literature  and  theology,  selected  from  courses  140-158. 

IV.  When  a  secondary  subject  is  offered  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures,  the  student  may  select  either  Aramaic,  Arabic,  or  Assyrian,  in  an  amoimt 
equal  to  at  least  nine  majors,  or  he  may  choose  any  two  of  these,  dividing  his 
work  between  them  as  equally  as  possible. 

V.  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History,  when  presented  as  a  principal 
subject,  will  be  understood  to  include  (1)  a  tiiorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  including  S3mtax  and  lexicography,  and  a  good  acquaintance  with 
biblical  Aramaic  and  Syriac;  (2)  an  ability  to  read  any  part  of  Hebrew  Uterature; 
(3)  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  history  in  all  its  periods,  and  of  ancient  history,  espe- 
cially Egyptian,  Assyro-Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Greek  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
Old  Testament;  (4)  an  acquaintance  with  the  chronological  development  of  Old 
Testament  literature  in  its  various  forms  of  legislation,  prophecy,  and  wisdom; 
also  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  canon,  of  the  text,  and  of  the 
principles  of  Old  Testament  interpretation;  (5)  a  familiarity  with  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  religion  and  the  development  of  the  theological  ideas  of  the  Hebrews; 
(6)  some  familiarity  with  the  rabbinical  literature  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  New  Testament  literature,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  made  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament. 

VI.  When  the  student  selects  for  his  principal  subject  the  Semitic  languages, 
he  will  be  expected  to  have  gained  a  working  knowledge  of  Aramaic,  Assyrian, 
and  Arabic,  in  addition  to  Hebrew.  He  will  be  permitted  to  lay  special  emphasis 
upon  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  or  Egyptian,  and  in  the  special  field  which 
he  thus  selects  the  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  in  part  by  the 
character  of  the  field  itself,  and  also  in  part  by  the  general  scope  of  his  work.  In 
any  case,  work  in  comparative  grammar  and  comparative  lexicography  will  be 
expected.  The  total  amoimt  of  work  required  for  a  degree  cannot  be  stated  in 
definite  form. 

The  work  of  the  graduate  student  of  Egyj>tology  may  be  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  general  student  of  Ancient  History,  Archaeology,  Art,  or  Semitic 
Philology.  In  £dl  these  subjects  an  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian  language 
and  civilization  is  a  far-reaching  advantage  hitherto  but  little  understood.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  fields  of  Ancient  History  and  Art.  When  the  subject 
is  taken  as  a  minor  study,  it  should  include  not  less  than  four  majors,  and  should 
give  the  student  a  reading  knowledge  of  Hieroglyphic,  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  Egyptian  civilization.  An  examination  in  Hieratic  will  not  be  required. 
When  taken  as  a  major  study  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  the  student  is  expected 
to  acq\iire  an  easy  reading  knowledge  of  Hieroglyphic,  Hieratic,  and  Coptic  as  a 
basis  for  the  independent  use  of  the  original  docimients.  He  may  then  specialize 
i^  History,  Religion,  Literature,  Archaeology,  or  Art,  and  the  available  courses 
are  or  may  be  arranged  accordingly. 

Students  working  in  Russian  will  find  the  arrangement  of  their  work  suffi- 
ciently suggested  below  (p.  198). 

No  work  is  as  yet  arranged  for  students  of  the  Far  Orient.  Instruction  in 
Chinese  may  be  had  in  the  Correspondence-Study  Department  (for  particulars 
address  the  Secretary). 
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I    ... 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

NoTB. — In  this  Department  all  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  graduate  and 
Divinity  students,  but  some  of  them  may  be  taken  by  Senior  OoUege  students  who  are 
properly  prepared. 

I.    SUB-DEPARTMBNT  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITBRATUBES 
A.      HEBBEW  PHILOLOGY,   LITBRATUBE,   AND  HISTOBT 

OBOUP    1.       LXNOUI8TZ0    COUB8BB 

1.  Hebrew  Language. — Gen.,  chaps.  1-4;  including  the  grammatical  prin- 
ciples of  the  language,  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  translation  of  Fingliwh 
into  Hebrew.  The  ground  covered  in  Harper,  Introductory  Hebrew  Meihod,ljeB' 
sons  1-32,  and  corresponding  grammatical  work  in  Elements  of  Hebrew,  This 
course  is  given  twice  each  year,  viz.:  Mj.  Summer,  1915,  Professob  Smith; 
Autumn,  1915, 1916,  Pbofessob  Pbice. 

2.  Hebrew  Language  (continued). — Completing  the  textbooks  named  under 
course  1  and  reading  selections  from  historical  books.  Given  twice  each  year. 
Mj.  Autumn  and  Wmter,  1915,  1916,  Pbofessob  Pbicb. 

8.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Books  of  Samuel,  Critical  translation  of  por- 
tions, with  a  review  of  Hebrew  grammar  and  vocabulary.  Continuation  of 
course  1.    Mj.  Spring,  1915,  Pbofessob  Pbicb. 

4.  Intennediate  Hebrew. — Critical  translation  of  Hebrew  prose  selections 
from  Joshua,  Kings,  Chronicles,  or  Deuteronomy,  for  tiie  purpose  of  fixing 

Sammatical  forms  and  usages  ana  acquiring  a  more  extended  Hebrew  vocabulary, 
j.  Summer,  Autumn,  1915,  Pbofessob  Willbtt. 

9.  Prophetic  Hebrew.— Critical  translation  of  easier  portions  of  the  pro- 
phetic ¥mtmgs.    Mj.  Spring,  1915,  Pbofessob  Willbtt. 

12.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar. — ^Etymology.  M.  Summer,  1916,  Pbo- 
fessob Pbicb. 

18.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar.— Syntax.  M.  Summer,  1916,  Pbofessob 
Pbicb. 

16.  Textual  Critidsm.  Investigations  in  principles  and  methods. — Seminar. 
Mj.  Summer,  1915,  Pbofessob  Smith. 

GBOUP  2.       OBITIOAL   AMD   BXBOBTICAL   COUBBBB 

Hebrew 

20.  Books  of  Kings  and  Their  Parallel  Assyrian  Records.— Historical  and 
eritical  work.    Mj.  Pbofessob  Pbicb. 

22.  Isaiah}  chaps.  1-89.— Critical  reading  of  the  material,  with  an  interpreta- 
tion of  tiie  prophecies,  and  a  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  Isaiah.    Mj.  Autumn, 

1916,  Pbofessob  Pbice. 

23.  Isaiah^  chaps.  40-66.— A  critical  reading  of  the  material  with  a  study 
of  the  prophecies  as  illustrating  exilic  and  post-exilic  conditions.    Mj.  Winter, 

1917,  Pbofessob  Pbice. 

24.  Jeremiah.— Attention  will  be  given  to  the  political  conditions  in  Judah's 
decline,  and  the  waning  of  religious  life  as  a  backgroimd  of  Jeremiah's  utterances; 
the  book  will  be  arranged  and  interpreted  in  chronological  order.  Mj.  Spring, 
1916,  Pbofessob  Pbice. 

26.  Ezekiel. — Condition  of  the  exiles;  Babylonian  government;  Ezekiel^s 
character;  analysis  and  translation  of  selected  sections.  Mj.  Spring,  1915, 
Pbofessob  Smiph;  Winter,  1916,  Pbofessob  Pbicb. 

27.  Daniel. — ^Translation  and  interpretation  of  the  book  in  the  light  of  the 
historical  conditions  amid  which  it  arose.    Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Pbofessob  Smith. 

28.  The  Earlier  Minor  Prophets. — Critical  and  exegetdcal  study  of  the 
language,  contents,  and  teachings  of  these  prophets.    Mj.  Pbofessob  Smith. 
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89.  The  Later  Minor  Prophets. — Critical  translation  with  a  study  of  the 
historical  background,  and  teachings  of  these  prophets.  Mj.  Spring,  1917, 
PBorassoB  Smith. 

80.  The  Psalter.— The  formation  of  the  Psalter;  characteristics  of  the 
Psalms  as  to  style  and  authorship;  critical  translation  of  selected  Psalms;  their 
classification  and  use.    Mj.  Spring,  1917,  Pbofbsbor  Pbicb. 

82.  Hebrew  Poetry  and  Poetics.— A  study  of  the  development  of  Hebrew 
poetry  with  special  reference  to  metrical  and  strophic  form.  Mj.  Winter,  1917, 
Pbofbsbor  Smith. 

44.  Jfob.— A  study  of  the  literary  form,  the  thou^t  content,  the  linguistic 
peculiarities,  and  the  chief  teachings  of  the  book.  Mj.  Autumn,  1916,  Pro- 
fbssobSioth. 

60.  Seminar  in  Exegesis. — Based  on  one  or  more  of  the  Minor  Prophets. 
Mj.  Spring,  1917,  Pbofbssob  Smith. 

Bngli9h 

60.  Isaiah,  chaps.  1-89.— Arrangement  in  chronological  order,  analysis, 
and  interpretation  of  the  different  propnecies.  For  prescribed  reading  of  Hebrew 
on  this  course  additional  credit  for  }Mj.  will  oe  given.  Mj.  or  liMjs. 
Autumn,  1916,  Professor  Price. 

61.  Isaiah,  chaps.  40-66. — ^In  this  course  the  effort  will  be  made  to  master 
the  contents  of  the  chapters  and  to  study  the  pro^press  of  the  thought.  Oppor- 
tunity for  reading  the  chapters  in  Hebrew  will  be  given,  with  additional  credit  of 
iMj.    Mj.  or  l}Mjs.  Winter,  1916,  Professor  Smith. 

62.  Jeremiah.— Mj.  or  liMjs.  Autumn,  1916,  Professor  Willbtt. 

68.  EzekieL — ^A  close  study  of  the  book  and  its  exilic  background.  For 
reading  prescribed  Hebrew  on  this  course  additional  credit  for  fMj.  will  be 
allowed.    Mj.  or  1}MJ8.  Winter,  1916,  Professor  Price. 

64.  The  Psalter.- Mj.  Spring,  1915,  Professor  Willbtt. 

66.  The  Book  of  Job.— A  careful  exegesis,  with  a  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem of  suffering  as  treated  in  the  Old  Testament.  Opportunity  for  reading  the 
Hebrew  of  Job  will  be  given,  with  an  additional  credit  of  (Mj.  Mj.  or  l$Mjs. 
Winter,  1917,  Professor  Smith. 

68.  Israel  and  the  Neighboring  Nations. — Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Professor 
Willbtt. 

69.  The  Problem  of  Suffering  in  the  Old  Testament— For  students  with  no 
knowledge  of  Hebrew.    }  or  iMj.  Spring,  1915,  Professor  Smtih. 

70.  The  Hebrew  Conception  of  Redemption  in  the  Old  Testament—}  or  i 
Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Professor  Price. 

78.  The  Moral  Leaders  of  Israel. — i  or  iMj.  Spring,  1917,  Professor 
Willbtt. 

74.  Biblical  Apocalyptic— A  study  of  apocalyptic  in  the  Old  Testament 
with  special  r^erence  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  comparison  of  the  extrarcanoiiical 
apocalypses  with  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  Professob 
Willbtt. 

76.  The  Development  of  Hebrew  Literature.- An  introduction  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  political  and  social  back- 
ground.   For  non-Divinity  students.    Mj.  Spring,  1917,  Professor  Willbtt. 

76.  The  Literature  of  the  Prophets. — ^A  study  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
with  reference  to  their  teachings  and  their  contribution  to  a  ri^t  imderstanding 
of  the  nature  of  prophecy.    }  or  iMj.  Autumn,  1916,  Professor  Willbtt. 

77.  A  Sketch  of  Old  Testament  History— Early  Period.— A  rapid  survey 
of  the  historical  envelopment  of  the  Hebrews.  For  non-Divinity  students. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  Professor  Willbtt. 
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78.  A  Sketch  of  Old  Testament  History— Later  Period.— A  rapid  survey  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  Hebrew  people.  For  non-Divimly  students. 
Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Professor  Willett. 

79.  The  Rise  of  Judaism. — Mj.  Spring,  1915,  Professor  Willett. 

aBOt7P   3.       OLD   TISTAMBNT   INTBODUCTION,  HZ8TOBT,  AND  BKUOZON 

80-62.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History.— In  these 
courses  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  present  under  three  divisions,  namely:  (1)  the 
beginnings  to  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom;  (2)  the  disruption  of  the  kin^om 
to  the  eaole ;  (3)  from  the  exile  to  the  Maccabean  revolt:  (a)  the  particular 
historical  events  with  their  relations  to  contemporaneous  history;  (6)  the  literary 
documents;  (c)  the  social^  industrial,  and  political  data;  (d)  the  facts  concerning 
the  various  religious  institutions;  (e)  the  general  progress  of  religious  thought. 
These  courses  are  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  various  departments 
of  Old  Testament  study,  and  are  prescribed  for  every  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  D.B.  who  does  not  elect  Hebrew.  Each  course  is  an  independent  study  and 
may  be  taken  separately. 

80.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. — Mj.  Summer, 
Autumn,  1915,  Professor  Smith. 

81.  History  and  Profhecy,  being  a  sketch  of  the  period  from  the  Disruption 
of  the  Kingdom  till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  686  B.C.— Mj.  Winter,  1916,  1917, 
Professor  Smith. 

82.  History  and  Judaism,  being  a  sketch  of  the  period  from  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem in  586  to  the  Maccabean  revolt. — Mj.  Spring,  1915, 1916,  Professor  Smith. 

83.  The  Priestly  Element  in  the  Old  Testament — Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

84.  The  Wisdom  Element  in  the  Old  Testament — Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

86.  The  Prophetic  Element  in  the  Old  Testament. — Mj.  Professor 
Willett. 

87.  Problems  of  the  Religion  of  the  Hebrews.— Seminar.  Mj.  Professor 
Smith. 

88.  The  Religion  of  Israel  Prior  to  the  Exile.- Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  Pro- 
fessor Smith. 

89.  The  Religion  of  Israel  after  the  Exile.- Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Professor 
Smith. 

90.  General  Introduction  to  tiie  Historical  Criticism  of  tiie  Old  Testament — 
Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

91.  Methodology. — ^In  this  seminar  the  aim  will  be  (1)  to  define  the  various 
departments  of  Old  Testament  research:  (2)  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  these 
departments  to  each  other;  (3)  to  specify  the  natural  and  logical  order  in  which 
these  departments  should  be  taken  up;  and  (4)  to  indicate  tiie  principles  and 
methods  which  should  control  research  in  these  departments.  A  seminar.  Mj. 
Spring,  1917,  Professor  Price. 

96.  Civil  and  Public  Life  in  Ancient  Israel. — ^A  study  of  the  elements  which 
made  up  the  everyday  civil  and  political  life  of  the  Hebrews  and  their  most 
influential  neighbors.    Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  Professor  Price. 

104.  Egyptian  Archaeology  and  the  Old  Testament— Mj.  Professor 
Breasted. 

116.  The  Assyrian  Period  of  Hebrew  History.— An  advanced  course,  taking 
up  the  problems  of  the  period  in  the  light  of  the  records  of  both  nations.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1916,  Assistant  Professor  Luckbnbill. 

117.  The  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine.— A  study  of  movements  in 
this  territory  from  the  earliest  historical  times  to  the  Hebrew  Conquest.  Mj. 
Summer,  1917,  Assistant  Professor  Luckbnbill. 

B.      GENERAL  PHILOLOGT  AND  HISTORY 

118.  History  of  Antiquity:  I.  From  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Oriental 
Empires,  Down  to  1600  B.C. — ^A  survey  of  the  career  of  man  from  the  appearance 
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of  his  earliest  handiwork  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  the  nearer 
Orient  through  the  rise  and  development  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  in  the 
earliest  known  states,  especially  Eg^rpt  and  Babylonia,  but  including  also  early 
Crete,  and  the  cultural  connection  oetween  the  Orient  and  the  earliest  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe.    Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  2:30,  Pbofbssob  Bbbastdd. 

119.  History  of  Antiquity:  n.  The  Oriental  Empires.  1600  B.C.  to  Alexander 
fhe  Great — ^A  survey  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  durmg  the  Imperial  Age^  includ- 
ing E^prpt,  Asia  Minor,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  the  Hebrews,  Persia;  giving  especial 
attention  to  government,  art,  architecture,  religion,  and  literature;  presenting 
also  the  light  thrown  by  ori^ital  sources  upon  the  early  civilization  of  Europe, 
both  before  and  after  the  Indo-Germanic  migrations  into  Greece  and  Italy.  Mj. 
Winter,  1916,  2:30,  Pbofsssob  Bbbastbd. 

120.  Survev  of  the  Ancient  Orient  from  Prehistoric  Times  to  Alexander  the 
Great — ^A  conclensed  survey  of  the  periods  more  fully  covered  by  courses  118 
and  119.    Mj.  (given  in  Summer  Quarter  only),  Pbofessob  Breasted. 

121.  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History.— A  study  of  t^e  external  form, 
paleography^  field-methods  of  recording,  processes  of  publication,  extent,  char- 
acter, classincation  of  content,  historical  value,  and  method  of  use  of  the  monu- 
mental and  documentaiy  sources  of  early  oriental  history  (Egypt,  Babylonia, 
Ass3nria,  Syria,  and  the  Mittitee).  The  endeavor  is  made  toj>resent  a  complete 
survey  of  the  survivinjs  historical  monuments  of  the  early  East;  the  course  is 
intended  for  general  historical  students.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Bbbastbd. 

122.  The  Literature  of  the  Early  Orient— A  study  of  the  rise  of  literary 
forms  and  the  earliest  development  of  literal^  art  as  seen  in  S^gypt,  Babylonia, 
and  neighboring  nations.  The  earliest  literature  of  entertainment,  tales, 
romances,  poetiy,  epics,  drama,  wisdom,  mortuary  and  religious  compositions, 
scientific  treatises,  business  and  legal  documents  will  be  taken  up,  read  in  trans- 
lation, analyzed,  and  discussed.    Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Pbofbssob  Bbbastbd. 

128.  History  of  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquest  of 
Alexander. — Mj.  Pbofbssob  Bbbastbd. 

C.      BABBINICAL  liANQUAGB  AND  UTEBATUBB 

Professor  Emil  G.  Hirsch  will,  whenever  need  arises,  conduct  classes  in  the 
reading  of  modem  Hebrew  and  in  the  study  of  the  literature  and  life  of  ancient 
and  modem  Judaism. 

D.      ABAMAIC  PHILOLOaY,  UTEBATUBB,   AND  HI8T0BT 

160.  Biblical  and  Contemporary  Aramaic— -The  elements  of  Aramaic, 
including  a  study  of  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  of  Daniel 
and  of  me  Elephantine  Papyri.    Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Pbofbssob  Pbiob. 

164.  Syriac  Language. — ^Indudi^  ihe  material  of  Ungnad's  Syrische  OranV' 
maHk,  and  selections  from  the  New  Testament.  Mj.  Winter,  1917,  Pbofbssob 
Pbicb. 

166.  Advanced  Syriac— -Roediger,  Ckrestomaikia  Syriaca;  Land,  Anecdota 
Syriaca.    Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  Pbofbssob  Pbicb. 

167.  KaUlah  and  Dimnah. — ^Using  Bickell,  Kalilag  und  Damnag,  (May  be 
taken  with  course  209.)    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Luckbnbill. 

B.    babylonian-abstbian  philology,  litbbatubb,  and  mSTOBT 

OBOUP    1.       UNaUISTIO    COUBSB8    BASBD    UPON    HISTOBXCAL   TBXTB 

170.  Elementary  Assvrian. — Using  Delitzsch,  AasyrUche  LesestUcke,  Mj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  1915,  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Luckbnbill. 

171.  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions  I.  Inscriptions  from  the  Later 
Period. — ^Including  (a)  a  critical  int^retation  of  the  annals  of  Assurbanipal 
(Rassam-Cylinder},  with  (&)  a  more  raj)id  reading  of  the  historical  inscriptions 
dating  from  745  B.C.  to  626  B.C.  Mj.  Spring,  1915,  Pbofbssob  Pbicb.  Winter, 
1916,  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Luckbnbill. 
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172.  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions  n.  Inscriptions  from  the  Early  Period. 
— ^Using  Messerschmidt,  KeilackrifUexte  aus  Asayr,  hUtorischen  Inhciu,  Mj. 
Assistant  Pbofessor  Luckenbill. 

176.  Babylonian  Historical  Inscriptions  I.  Neo-Babylonian  Inscriptions. — 
Including  the  East  India  House  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  other  neo- 
Babylonian  texts.    Mj.  Autumn,  1916,  Assistant  Profbssob  Luckenbill. 

176.  Babylonian  Historical  Inscriptions  H.  Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions. 
Mj.  Assistant  Pbofessob  Luckenbill. 

177.  Babylonian  Chronicles  and  Eponym  Lists. — M.  Summer,  1916,  As- 
sistant Pbofessob  Luckenbill. 

OBOUP   2.       BUSINBSS,    LBOAL,    AND    BPISTOLABT    UTBBATUBB 

180.  The  Code  of  Hammurabi. — ^Using  Harper,  The  Code  of  Hammurabi. 
Mj.  Assistant  Pbofessob  Luckenbill. 

181.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Business  and  Legal  Documents. — ^Using 
(a)  Schorr,  urhunden  dee  aUbahyloniechen  ZivU-  und  ProzeearecfUSf  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  texts  from  the  Old  Babylonian  Period;  (6)  Clay,  Documents 
from  the  Tempte  Archives  from  Nippur  (BE,  Vols.  XIV,  XV;  and  MP.  Vol.  II,), 
for  the  Cassite  Perio^  (c)  Johns,  Assyrian  Deeds  and  Documentsi  (d)  Strass- 
maier,  Babylonische  TextCf  for  the  neo-Babvlonian  period.  Semmar,  Mj.  or 
DMj.  Autumn,  1915,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Luckenbill. 

183^  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Letters. — ^Including  (a)  Old  Babylonian 
letters  (in  King,  Letters  and  Inscriptions  of  Hammurabi):  (6;  the  letters  of  the 
Sargonid  Period  (in  Harper,  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters);  (c)  the  Tdl  el- 
Amama  Letters.  Seminar.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer,  1916,  Assistant  Pbofessob 
Luckenbill. 

OBOUP   3.      BBUOIOUS   AND    UTBBABT   TBXT8 

185.  Asijyrian  and  Babylonian  Myths  and  Epics. — ^The  Gi^amesh  Epic  and 
the  Babylonian  accounts  of  the  Creation  will  be  read.  Mj.  Autumn,  1915, 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Luckenbill. 

186.  Babylonian  Psahns,  Prayers,  and  Incantations. — ^Using  Zimman, 
Babylonische  busspsalmen,  and  Beitrdge  zwr  Kenntniss  der  habylonisimen  Reti^/ion; 
Tallqvist,  MaglH;  Thompson,  DevUs  and  Evil  Spirits;  etc.  Prerequisite: 
course  190.    Mj.  Autumn,  1916,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Luckenbill. 

OBOUP  4.      BUMBBIAN   LANOUAOB    AND    UTBBATUBB 

190.  Elementary  Stunerian.— The  student  will  be  introduced  to  the  Sumerian 
language  through  the  Syllabaries  and  bilingual  texts.  Delitzsch,  Sumerische 
Grammatikf  and  Sumerisches  Glossar.  Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Assistant  Pbofessob 
Luckenbill. 

191.  The  Great  Cylinder  Inscription  A  and  B  of  Gudea.— Mj.  Spring,  1915, 
Pbofessob  Pbice. 

192.  Sumerian  Hymns,  Psalms,  and  liturgies. — Mj.  Summer,  1917,  As- 
sistant Pbofessob  Luckenbill. 

193.  Sumerian  Historical  Texts. — ^Using  Thureau-Dangin,  Die  sumerischen 
und  akkadischen  Kikiigsinsckriften. — Mj.  Assistant  Pbofessob  Luckenbill. 

194.  Sumerian  Business  and  Legal  Documents. — Mj.  Winter,  1917,  As- 
sistant Pbofessob  Luckenbill. 

OBOUP   6.      HIBTOBT    AND    ABCHABOLOOT 

198.  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the  Babylonian  Civilization. — A 
study  of  the  archaeological  and  literary  remains  of  the  Hebrews  and  Babylonians 
with  a  view  to  detennining  the  influence  of  the  civilization  of  the  latter  upon 
that  of  the  former.  A  knowledge  of  Assyrian  is  not  a  prerequisite.  M j .  Summer, 
1916,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Luckenbill. 

See  also  courses  116  and  117. 
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199.  Seminan  Archaeology  and  Paleograf^y. — ^The  student  will  be  intro- 
duced to  the  decipherment  and  copying  of  oiimoal  documents.  Lectures  on  the 
excavations  in  ibe  Tigris-Euphrates  Vulley.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Sunmier,  1915,  As- 
sistant Pbofbssob  Lugkenbill. 

r.    ababic  philologt,  litebatxtbb,  and  histobt 

200.  Beginning  Arabic. — A  study  of  easy  narrative  and  of  (a)  the  grammati- 
cal principles  of  the  language^  (Jb)  the  commonest  vocabukury,  and  (c)  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Arabic  grammatically  considered  to  the  Hebrew.  Mj.  Summer, 
Autunm,  1915,  Assistant  Pbofebsobs  Luckbnbill  and  Spbbngunq. 

202.  Selected  Suras  of  the  Koran. — Critical  translation  and  interpretation. 
Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Spbenqung. 

203.  Historical  Prose. — Selections  from  the  Annab  of  Tabari,  the  Prolego- 
mena of  Ibn  Khaldim,  and  other  historical  works.  Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Assistant 
Pbofbssob  Spbenqunq. 

204.  The  Bible  in  Arabic. — ^Rapid  reading  of  selections  from  the  Gospels. 
Mj.  Winter,  1917,  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Spbenqunq. 

206.  Arabic  Biographies. — Selections  from  Ibn  Hisham's  Life  of  Mohammed, 
Ibn  al  Qifti's  Tcaikh  al  Hukama,  etc.  Mj.  Summer,  1916,  Assistant  Pbofbs- 
sob Spbenqunq. 

207.  Arabic  Grammarians. — ^Reading  and  study  of  selected  portions  from 
these  writers.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Sfbbnqunq. 

206.  Arabic  Commentaries  on  the  Koran. — Selections  from  Baidhawi's 
commentary  on  the  Koran.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofessob  Spbenqunq. 

209.  Arabic  Fables. — ^Portions  of  the  Kalilah  wa  Dimnah  will  be  read  and 
compared  with  the  old  Syriac  version.  Mj.  Winter,  1917,  Assistant  Pbofbssob 
Spbenqunq. 

210.  Arabic  Poetry. — Selections  from  the  pre-Islamic  poets.  Mj.  Assistant 
Pbofbssob  Spbenqunq. 

211.  Arabian  Nights. — ^Rapid  reading  of  portions  of  The  Thousand  and  One 
NigJUe,   Mj.  Assistant  Pbofessob  Spbenqunq. 

216.  Mohammedan  History  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Crusades. — Mj.  Assist- 
ant Pbofessob  Spbenqunq. 

218.  History  of  the  Crusades  from  the  Mohammedan  Standpoint — Mj. 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Spbenqunq. 

220.  Mohammedan  History  from  the  Crusades  to  the  Rise  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. — Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Spbenqunq. 

280.  Mohammedanism. — ^An  open  research  course.  Autumn,  1916, 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Spbenqunq. 

IL    SUB-DBPARTMBNT  OP  EGYPTOLOGY 
QBOUP  1.      liANQUAQE  AND  HISTOBY   COUBSES,   INCLUDINQ   COPTIC 

(fob  hiebatic,  see  QBOUP  2). 

260.  Be{;inner's  Hiero^yphic. — ^An  inductive  study,  beginning  at  once  with 
a  hieroglyphic  text,  and  buildmg  up  knowledge  of  the  signs,  grammar,  and  dic- 
tionary as  reading  of  the  text  proceeds.  Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  1916,  Pbofessob 
Bbbasted. 

252.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  and  Empire. — Selected 
progressively  for  students  who  have  had  only  course  250.  M j .  Winter,  1916, 1917, 
Pbofessob  Bbbasted. 

254.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Old  Kingdom. — ^Using  Sethe,  Urkunden. 
Mj.  Spring,  1916, 1917,  Pbofessob  Bbeastbd. 

266.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Late  Period,  Including  Persian  and  Ptole- 
maic Ages. — ^The  Piankhi  Stela,  the  Stela  of  Alexander  II,  the  Canopic  Stela, 
the  Rosetta  Stone,  etc.    Mj.  Pbofessob  Bbbasted. 
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258.  Beginner's  Coptic. — ^An  inductive  study  banning  with  the  Sahidic 
Dialect,  using  Steindorfif,  CopHache  Oramtnatik,    M.  fkoFESsoB  Bbeabted. 

260.  Coptic  Version  of  the  Old  Testament. — Selected  portions,  using  the 
British  Museum  Psalter;  Thompson,  Coptic  Vernon;  Tattam,  Prophetae 
Minores,  etc.    M.  Pbofessor  Breasted. 

262.  Egyptian  History  (Seminar). — Study  of  special  problems,  introduced  by 
general  survey  of  the  documents,  using  Breasted,  Ancient  Records.  Mj.  Pbofbs- 
BOB  Breasted. 

See  also  courses  on  History  of  Antiquity  (Nos.  118,  119,  120). 

GBOUP  2.     EGYPTIAN  LTrBBATURB,  INCLUDmO  THE  ACQXnSITION  OF  HIEBATIC 

270.  Introduction  to  Hieratic  and  Late  Egyptian. — Selected  portions  of 
Moeller,  Hieratiache  LeseatOcke.    Mj.  Pbofebsob  Bbeabted. 

272.  Egyptian  literature  of  Entertainment — Narratives  and  tales  (the 
forerunners  of  the  Arabian  NighU),  and  love  poetry,  all  chiefly  from  the  hieratic 
papyri.    Mj.  Pbofebsob  Bbeabted. 

See  also  course  on  Oriental  Literature  (No.  121). 

QB0T7P  3.      EGYPTIAN  BEUGION  AND  THOUGHT   (iN  FOUB  PEBIODB) 

280.  The  Pyramid  Texts  (First  Period).— The  earliest  reli^on  of  Egypt  as 
reflected  in  the  oldest  surviving  body  of  ancient  literature,  usmg  Sethe,  Pyron 
midentexte.    Mj.  Pbofebsob  Bbeabted. 

282.  The  Social  Prophets  and  the  Coffin  Texts  (Second  Period).— A  study  of 
the  documents  of  the  earliest  crusade  for  social  justice  and  its  effect  on  religion. 
Using  the  Middle  Kingdom  papyri  and  Lacau,  Sarcophagea.  Mj.  Pbofebsob 
Bbeabted. 

284.  The  Monotheistic  Revolution  (Third  Period)  .^Earliest  monotheism 
as  reflected  in  the  Amama  Tombs,  using  Davies,  Tell  eU-  Amama. 

286.  Book  of  the  Dead  (Fourth  Period). — ^Analysis,  translation  of  selected 
portions,  tracing  the  final  outcome  of  Egyptian  religion  and  its  influence  in  the 
Mediterranean.    Mj.  Pbofebsob  Bbeabted. 

QB0T7P  4.      EGYPTIAN  ABT,   ABCHAEOLOGY,   AND  EPIGBAPHT 

290.  Egyptian  Art  and  Archaeology. — General  course,  introduced  by  a  brief 
account  of  the  history,  methods,  and  results  of  excavation,  and  tracing  the  influ- 
ence of  Egyptian  art  m  the  Mediterranean.    Mj.  Pbofebsob  Bbeabted. 

See  also  course  in  Oriental  Art  in  Department  of  the  History  of  Art.  Special- 
ized work  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  the  crafts  for  advanced  students  may  be 
arranged  when  necessary. 

292.  The  Inscriptions  and  the  Monuments. — ^Rapid  reading  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  their  buildinspg  and  monuments  by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  especially 
Papyrus  Harria,    Mj.  Pbofebsob  Bbeabted. 

294.  Egvptian  Epigraphy. — ^A  study  of  original  inscriptions  in  B[a8kell 
Museum  and  Field  Museum.  Students'  facsimile  copies  are  compared  with  the 
originals,  and  corrected,  and  field  methods  of  epigraphic  work  are  taught.  M. 
Pbofebsob  Bbeabted. 

UI.    SUB-DEPARTMENT  OP  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
8ENI0B   COLLEGE   COXTBSEB 

301.  Elementary  Russian. — ^This  is  a  beginning  language  course,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  fundamental  points  of  Russian  grammar:  the  reading  of  simple 
texts  will  be  introduced  from  the  start.  Mj.  Summer,  1915, 1 : 30;  Winter,  1916, 
8: 15,  Abbibtant  Pbofebsob  Habpeb. 

302.  Intermediate  Russian. — ^The  course  will  continue  the  reading  of  easy 
texts,  and  a  more  detailed  study  of  Russian  grammar  and  syntax.  Mj.  Spring, 
1916,  8:15,  Assistant  Pbofebsob  Habpeb. 
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808.  Intermediate  Russian. — Selections  from  Russian  novels  will  be  studied; 
composition  work  will  be  introduced.  Mj.  Summer,  1916|  8:00,  Asustant 
Pbofbssob  Habfbb. 

810.  The  Political  and  Social  Institutions  of  Russia.— -The  building  of  an 
empire  and  its  expansion;  autocracy  and  bureaucracy;  landlordism  and  peasant- 
ism;  radical  and  liberal  thought;  the  problem  of  nationaUties;  the  b^innings  of 
constitutionalism.  (See  circular  of  the  Department  of  History.)  Mj.  Summer, 
1915,  10:30,  Assistant  Pbofsssob  Habfer. 

820.  The  Russian  Novel. — ^The  Russian  novel  will  be  studied  with  special 
reference  to  the  development  of  radical  and  liberal  thought  in  Russia.  Mj. 
Spring,  1916,  10: 45,  Assistant  PRorsssoB  Habpbb. 

On  special  courses,  by  arrangement,  see  p.  190. 


IX.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  NEW  TESTAMENT  AND  EARLY 
CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Ebnbst  DaWrrr  Bubton^  D.D..  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  New 

Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 
Edoab  Johnson  Goodspbbd,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic 

Greek;  Assistant  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
Cltdb  Wbbbb  Votaw,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament 

literature. 
Shiblbt  Jackson  Case,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament 

Interpretation. 
Fbbd  MBBBmsiiD,  A.B.,  D.B.,  Instructor  in  New  Testament  History  and 

Interpretation.  

Benjamin  Willabd  Robinson,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Literature  and  Interpretation,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

FELLOWS,  1915-16 
Donald  Mblbosb  Bbodib. 
Abthxtb  Wakefdbld  Slatbn,  A.B.,  D.B. 
Elmeb  Habby  Zauqg,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

LINB8  OF  STUDT 

The  Department  of  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature  offers 
courses  in  the  Divinity  School,  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 
and  in  the  Senior  Colleges.  The  aim  of  this  Department  is,  by  its  various 
courses,  to  set  forth  as  fully  and  clearly  as  possible  the  origin  and  early  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  religion.  Its  work  is  purely  historical,  and  dealing  with 
the  history  of  thought  as  well  as  of  events  in  the  more  objective  sense  it  includes 
the  fieki  of  study  sometimes  designated  as  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New 
Testament.    It  provides  instruction  in  the  following  lines  of  investigation: 

1.  The  historical  environment  of  early  Christianity:  the  conditions  in  the 
Jewish  nation  and  in  the  Roman  Empire  at  large  amid  which  Jesus  and  his  imme- 
diate followers  did  their  work,  the  Christian  church  came  into  being,  and  the  early 
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Christian  literature  arose  as  a  product  of  the  religious  life  and  needs  of  the 
Christian  community. 

2.  The  origin  and  history  of  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament  and  early 
Christian  period,  including  (a)  Jewish  literature  of  approximately  the  New 
Testament  period,  (&)  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  considered  with  reference 
to  their  origin,  authorship,  date,  purpose,  and  plan,  and  (c)  other  ante-Nioene 
Christian  literature. 

3.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  other  Greek  literature  doeely 
related  linguistically  to  the  New  Testament.  In  this  division  of  the  work  oppor- 
tunity is  provided  for  the  translation  and  grammatical  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  the  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  Jewish 
Greek  literature  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  New  Testament  writings,  and 
of  early  Christian  Greek  literature.  The  special  aim  of  this  portion  of  the  work 
is,  primarily,  to  give  to  all  students  the  necessary  linguistic  foundation  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  secondarily,  to  afford  to  those  who 
desire  it  an  opportunity  to  form  a  broad  basis  for  advanced  original  work  in  the 
various  departments  of  New  Testament  study.  A  knowledice  of  classical  Greek 
is  presupposed.  Students  who  lack  this  knowledge  have  opportunity  to  make 
the  necessary  preparation  by  taking  courses  in  the  Department  of  (classical) 
Greek. 

4.  The  documents  of  the  New  Testament  text,  and  the  theory  and  praxis 
of  textual  criticism  as  applied  to  them. 

5.  The  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  including:  (a)  Principles  of 
interpretation,  especially  as  applied  to  the  New  Testament.  Instruction  in  these 
principles  is  given  in  connection  with  the  actual  work  of  interpretation  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  and  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical.  (&)  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  various  New  Testament  books  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
referred  to  above. 

6.  The  life  of  Jesus.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  instructors  to  make 
all  the  previously  mentioned  lines  of  study,  especially  as  applied  to  the  Gospels, 
contribute  to  the  attainment  and  presentation  of  a  true  conception  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus. 

7.  The  History  of  the  Early  Years  of  the  ChrisUan  Church.  This  subject, 
necessarily  taken  up  in  connection  with  1,  is  also  treated  independently  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  rise  of  Christianity. 

8.  New  Testament  Theology:  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  other  early  Chris- 
tian teachers.  Upon  the  basis  of  a  knowledge  of  the  life,  especially  the  religious 
life,  and  thought  of  the  period,  the  effort  is  made  to  set  forth  in  their  genetic 
relation  the  ideas  which  constitute  the  central  and  governing  elements  of  early 
Christianity. 

9.  The  History  of  the  New  Testament,  including  (a)  the  history  of  manu- 
scripts and  versions;  (h)  the  history  of  the  canon;  (e)  the  history  of  interpreta- 
tion; (d)  the  history  of  criticism. 

QBNBRAL  AIM 

The  work  of  the  Department  is  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  three 
classes  of  students:  (1)  Those  who  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  the  early 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  for  its  practical 
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religious  value,  or  as  preparation  for  general  Christian  service.  (2)  Those  who 
are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  and  expecting  to  be  pastors  or  mission- 
aries. (3)  Those  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  biblical 
languages,  or  instructors  in  other  departments  of  theological  study. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  the  varied  needs  of  these  several  classes,  a  wide  range 
of  courses  is  offered,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  different  courses  are  offered  on 
the  same  subject,  presupposing  different  degrees  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  Thus  in  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  Rise  of  Christianity,  two  kinds  of 
courses  are  offered,  more  elementary  courses  intended  for  undergraduates  and 
other  non-Divinity  students  and  presupposing  no  advanced  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  more  advanced  courses  intended  for  students  who  have  already 
taken  courses  in  the  history  of  New  Testament  times,  the  origin  and  purpose 
of  the  New  Testament  books,  and  interpretation.  Courses  in  interpretation  are 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students,  those  who  are  able  to  use  only 
the  English  text  and  those  who  are  able  to  read  the  Greek  text.  The  courses 
on  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  other  early  Christian  teachers  are  also  of  two  classes, 
those  in  which  the  work  of  the  student  is  done  on  the  basis  of  the  English  version, 
and  those  which  presuppose  courses  with  interpretation  of  the  Greek  text. 

With  a  like  purpose  in  mind,  the  relative  emphasis  on  the  impartation  of  the 
results  of  the  instructors'  investigation,  the  acquisition  of  information  derived 
from  other  courses,  and  the  training  of  the  student  to  investigate  for  himself, 
varies  in  different  courses.  But  the  courses  as  a  whole  are  planned  with  a  view 
to  developing  the  student's  own  powers  of  investigation,  and  in  most  of  them 
this  is  the  result  directly  aimed  at. 

The  courses  intended  especially  for  undergraduates  and  other  non-Divinity 
students  .are  placed  by  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  list.  See  section  VI  under 
"Courses  of  Instruction"  (p.  207). 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 

THB  FRB8GBIBBD  COX7R8X8 

In  order  to  gain  a  true  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  rise  of  the  Christian  religion  it  is  needful  that  the  student  should  acquire 
early  in  his  coiurse  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  situation  in  which  this  religion  had 
its  origin  and  of  the  conditions  of  religious  life  and  thought  that  gave  occasion 
to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  With  a  view  to  gaining  this  needful  knowl- 
edge and  securing  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  at  its  inception,  while  also  acquiring  a  right  method  of  study,  all 
students  in  the  Divinity  School  who  are  candidates  for  the  D.B.  or  Ph.D.  degree 
are'required  in  their  second  year  to  take  courses  1,  2,  and  71. 

BBQUBNCB  COUBSBS  FOB  THB  D.B.  DSQBSB 

Those  who  wish  to  continue  their  study  of  the  New  Testament  without  the 
use  of  the  Greek  language  are  advised  in  their  third  year  to  select  three  or  more 
courses  from  the  following  list,  51,  54,  55,  56,  58,  59,  60,  67,  69,  82,  91,  02,  93, 
preferably  taking  one  coiurse  on  a  gospel,  one  on  an  epistle,  and  one  in  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament. 

All  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  recommended  to  take  course  41  in  the  second  year  of  their  course  and 
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thereafter  to  do  their  exegetical  woik  on  the  basis  oi  the  Greek  text,  electing 
their  courses  horn  the  foregoing  list.  Students  who  take  course  41  in  their 
second  year  may  postpone  course  71  to  the  third  year. 

WORK  FOB  TH9  MASTBB's  DBGBSB 

Students  who  desire  to  obtiun  the  A.M.  degree  in  this  Department  are 
required  to  accomplish  8  majors  of  graduate  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
Hc»d  of  the  Department,  and  to  present  an  acceptable  thesis.  The  8  majors 
must,  as  a  rule,  include  courses  1,  2,  41,  one  selected  from  courses  51  to  69 
indusiye  (in  Greek),  and  71  or  86. 

BBOONDABT  WORK  FOB  THE  DOCTOB'B  DBQBBS 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  who  make  New  Testament  Interpretation 
and  Theology  their  secondary  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  complete 
work  equivalent  to  not  less  than  9  majors,  including  courses  1,  2,  and  41.  The 
additional  courses  must  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  relation  to  the  student's 
principal  subject,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  New  Testament 
Department.  Such  students  must  be  familiar  with  the  gnunmar  and  vocabulary 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  and  must  be  able  to  read  any  portion  of  it. 

Students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  who  elect  their 
secondary  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  this  Department  are  required  to 
complete  work  in  this  subject  equivalent  in  the  aggregate  to  not  less  than  9 
majors,  including  courses  1,  2,  and  41.  The  courses  must  be  systematically 
arranged  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department.  The  student 
must  be  able  to  read  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  any  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

PRINCIPAL  WORK  FOR  THE  DOCTOR's  DEGRBB 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  who  make  New  Testament  Interpretation 
and  theology  their  principal  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  acquire  a 
reasonably  thorough  knowledge  of  the  entire  field  covered  by  the  Department, 
including  all  of  the  nine  lines  of  study  indicated  above,  and  must  become  especially 
proficient  in  some  one  of  these  lines.  In  addition  to  the  courses  in  the  Old 
Testament  required  for  the  D.B.  degree,  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  such  as  can  be 
acquired  in  3  majors  may  be  required  of  students  electing  to  specialize  in  certain 
portions  of  the  field  of  the  Department;  also  one  major  in  Aramaic  or  one  major 
in  Syriac.  The  total  amoimt  of  work  required  for  the  degree  cannot  be  stated 
in  majors  and  minors.  The  degree  is  granted  only  to  those  who  give  evidence 
of  high  attainments  in  the  Department  and  of  ability  to  be  independent  investi- 
gators. 

Students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arte  and  Literature  who  choose  their 
principal  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  this  Department  must  be  proficient  in 
Jewish  and  Roman  History  from  175  e.g.  to  135  a.d.  and  must  have  a  good 
acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  and  Christian  literature  of  this  period,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Apostolic  Fathers.  They  must  be  proficient  in  classical  Greek,  and  have  at 
least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Comparative  Indo-European  Grammar.  A 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  may  also  be  required  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  stated  above. 
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THB  NVW  TBBTAMBNT  CLUB 

The  New  Testament  Club  holds  meetings  onoe  in  three  weeks  for  the  review 
of  current  literature  and  the  presentation  of  papers  on  subjects  connected  with 
New  Testament  study. 

CK)URfiES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PBBSCRIBBD   COUB8E8 

(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  fun  Ust  below.) 

A.      IM   THB    DITXHITT   8CBOOL 

1.  Beginnings  of  Christianity  L— -Mj.  Summer,  1915,  1916;  Autumn,  1915, 
1916. 

2.  Beginnings  of  Christianity  XL— Mj.  Winter,  1915,  1916,  1917. 

71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus.— Mj.  Sunmier,  1915;  Spring,  1915,  1916,  1917. 

B.      IN   THB    CHICAGO   THBOLOOICAL   BBMIMABT 

21.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament — Mj.  Autumn,  1915. 
8.  The  World  of  Jesus  and  of  PauL— Mj.  Winter,  1916. 
71A.  The  Teaching  of  Jesos. — Mj.  Spring,  1916. 

I.      HI8T0BT 

1.  Beginnings  of  Christianity  I. — ^A  survey  of  the  Mediterranean  world  in 
New  Testament  times,  especially  the  political,  economic,  social,  cultural,  and 
religious  conditions  among  the  Jewish  people  in  this  period,  and  the  relation 
of  fiiese  conditions  to  the  beginnings  of  Christianity;  the  work  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  of  Jesus.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  Summer, 
1916,  Associate  Pbgfbsbob  Votaw;  Summer,  1915,  Autunm,  1916,  Asbociatb 
Pbofbssob  Case. 

2.  Beginnings  of  Christianity  11. — ^A  survey  of  the  territorial,  ecclesiastical, 
literaiy,  and  doctrinal  growth  oif  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  age,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  origin  and  content  of  the  New  Testament  books  as  prod- 
ucts of  the  new  religious  movement.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Winter,  1916, 
Profbssob  Goodspeed;  Winter,  1915,  1917,  Associate  Pbofbssob  Case. 

3.  The  World  of  Jesus  and  of  Paul. — ^The  historic  settings  of  the  life  and  work 
of  Jesus  and  Paul;  a  study  of  the  religious  and  political  conceptions  and  circum- 
stances of  their  tmies  in  relation  to  their  personalities  and  their  messages.  A 
prescribed  course  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  Winter,  1916, 
Pbofesbob  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

4.  The  Greco-Roman  World  in  the  First  Century. — Social,  intellectual,  and 
relifpous  conditions  and  movements  outside  of  Palestine  in  the  New  Testament 
penod,  with  special  reference  to  the  expansion  of  Christianity.  Mj.  Summer, 
1916,  Pbofesbob  Goodspbed. 

6.  The  Life  of  Jesus.— History  of  study  upon  the  life  of  Jesus;  sources  of 
information;  geographical  and  chronological  data;  Jesus'  relation  to  John  the 
Baptist;  Jesus'  ministry  as  miracle-worker  and  teacher;  his  relations  with  his 
disciples:  his  conception  of  his  mission.  Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Associate  Pbo- 
fesbob Case. 

8.  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age."The  sources;  the  early  Christian  com- 
munity in  Jerusalem;  the  missionary  enterprise;  contact  of  Christianity  with 
contemporary  religions;  development  of  organization,  ritual,  and  doctrine;  chro- 
nology; status  of  Christianity  m  the  Greco-Roman  world  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century.    Mj.  Autumn,  1916,  Associate  Pbofesbob  Votaw. 

9.  The  Bzpansion  of  Christianity  in  the  First  Century. — ^An  investigation  of 
special  problems  in  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  age,  treating  such  topics  as  life 
within  the  new  community j  the  organization  of  the  early  churches;  the  institu- 
tion of  religious  rites;  pubbc  and  private  worship;  the  work  of  the  prophet  and 
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teacher;  the  content  and  methods  of  the  missionary  preaching;  the  chief  forces 
operative  in  l^e  en)anding  life  of  the  new  religion.  Mj.  Autunm,  1915,  Asso- 
ciate Pbofessor  Case. 

10.  Eariy  Christianity  and  Contemporaiy  Religions. — ^A  study  of  various 
religious  movements  within  the  Mediterranean  world  of  New  Testament  times, 
such  as  Judaism,  cults  of  Greek  and  Roman  gods^  emperor-worship,  and  the 
various  "mysteries" — Greek,  Phrygian,  Persian,  Synan,  and  Egyptian;  followed 
by  an  estimate  of  the  significance  of  these  religions  for  our  understanding  of  early 
Christianity.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Winter,  1915,  Smnmer,  1916,  Associate  Pbo- 
VBSSOB  Case. 

11.  Eariy  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Philosophies. — ^An  examination  of 
typical  phases  of  religious  thinking  in  the  Greco-Roman  world,  as  seen  in  the 
various  Greek  philosophies  of  the  period,  in  astral  speculation,  in  Gnosticism,  in 
Jewish  philosophy,  and  in  Christianity.  The  main  object  of  the  course  is  to 
ascertain  the  religious  problems  with  which  thinking  i>eople  of  that  dav  were 
concerned,  and  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  Christians  recognized  these 
problems  and  the  solutions  they  proposed.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Autumn,  1916, 
Associate  Pbofessob  Case. 

18.  Life  and  Message  of  Paul. — ^Paul's  personal  gi>Batne8s;  Jewish  career, 
Christian  experience;  universal  message;  permanent  influence.  Mj.  Spring, 
1916,  PaoFESsoB  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

14.  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament — Material  and  principles  of 
criticism  with  practical  exercises  from  facsimiles  and  digests  of  readings.  Mj. 
Winter,  1915,  1917,  Pbofessob  Goodspbed. 

16.  The  New  Testament  Canon. — Its  formation  and  history  in  the  ante- 
Nicene  Period.    Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Pbofessob  Goodspebd. 

18.  New  Testament  Interpretation  and  CritidsuL — ^The  Jewish  conception 
of  sacred  books  and  manner  of  interpreting  them;  investigation  of  the  under- 
standing and  use  of  the  New  Testament  writings  in  the  ancient  i>eriod,  the 
renaissance,  the  reformation,  and  the  modem  period;  rise  of  the  historical,  gram- 
matical, and  literary  methods;  the  elements  of  scientific  interpretation,  with  a 
consideration  of  its  bearing  on  the  homiletic  use  of  the  New  Testament.  A 
seminar.    Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Associate  Pbofessob  Votaw. 

n.      UTEBATUBB 

21.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. — ^Early  Christian  spirit  and  life 
as  reflected  in  the  first  Christian  writings;  occasion  and  purpose  of  the  several 
books:  chronological  succession  and  interrelationships.  A  prescribed  course  in 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  Pbofessob  Robinson 
(Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

82.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament — ^A  closer  study  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  than  in  course  2,  with  special  reference  to  tne  circumstances 
of  their  composition  and  the  attestation  of  them  in  early  Christian  literature. 
Mj.  Pbofessob  Goodspeed. 

24.  Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — Detailed  examination  of  the 
resemblances  and  differences  of  the  first  three  gospels  as  bearing  upon  tiie  question 
of  the  sources  and  literary  method  of  each.    Mj.  Autumn,  1916,  I^ofessob 

BUBTON. 

26.  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  John. — ^Intemal  and  external  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  origin  of  the  Foiurth  Gospel.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Autumn,  1915, 
Pbofessob  Bubton. 

82.  Jewish  Literature  of  the  New  Testament  Period. — Introduction  to  and 
contents  of  the  literature  of  the  Jews,  200  B.C. — 100  a.d.,  including  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Old  Testament  Apocr3rpha,  the  Apoealyp- 
tical  writings,  the  writings  of  Philo,  and  the  writings  of  Josephus.  Mj.  Summer, 
1916,  Winter,  1917,  Associate  Pbofessob  Votaw. 
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86.  Christian  Literature  to  Eusebius.— History  of  ante-Nioene  Christian 
literature,  with  reading  of  assigned  portions,  partly  in  original,  partly  in  trans- 
lation.   Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Pbofbssor  Goodspeed. 

89.  The  Apostolic  Fathers. — ^Brief  introductions;  translation  of  selected 
portions  of  the  Greek  text;  lectures  and  essays  on  the  theolo^  of  the  several 
writers.    M.   First   Term,    Summer,    1915;     Mj.    Spring,    1917,    Fbofessob 

GOODSFBED. 

40.  The  Apologists. — Critical  introduction;  reading  of  portions  of  the  Greek 
text;  study  of  earfy  apologetics.    M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1915,  Pbofbssob 

GrOODSPBED. 

HI.      LANQUAGB 

41.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testaments-Characteristics  of  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament;  principles  of  syntax;  brief  surv^.  of  the  facts  and  principles 
of  textual  criticism;  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  grammatical  interpretation;  lexical  studies.  Prerequisite:  2  units  of 
preparatory  Greek,  or  the  equivalent  amoimt  of  college  Greek.  Mj.  Spring, 
1915,  1916,  Associate  Pbofbssor  Votaw. 

42.  Advanced  Syntax  of  New  Testament  Greek. — ^Inductive  study  of  special 
problems  of  the  S3mtax  of  New  Testament  Greek.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1915, 
Pbofessob  Goodspeed. 

48.  Septuagint  Greek. — Origin  and  history  of  the  Septuwnt,  and  other 
Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament f  rapid  reading  of  portions  of  the  Greek  text; 
characteristics  of  Septuagint  Greek,  and  its  relation  to  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament.    Mj. 

60.  Lexicographical  Seminar.— Historical  study  of  important  New  Testa- 
ment words.    Mj.  Pbofessob  Bubton. 

IV.      INTBBPBETATION^ 

61.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew. — ^Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship 
of  the  book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek 
text  and  English  translations,  with  particular  attention  to  the  discourse  sections. 
Mj.  Winter,  1915,  Pbofessob  Goodspeed. 

64.  The  Gospel  of  Mark. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
bookj  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text  and 
English  translations.    Mj.  Summer,  1916,  Pbofessob  Goodspeed. 

66.  The  Gospel  of  Luke. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book  J  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text  and 
English  translations,  with  particular  attention  to  sections  peculiar  to  this  Gospel. 
Mj.  Winter,  1917,  Associatb  Pbofessob  Case. 

66B.  Sources  of  Power  in  Jesus'  Parables. — ^Elements  of  homiletical  force  in 
the  parables,  metaphors,  and  similes.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Pbo- 
fessob Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

66.  The  Gospel  of  John. — ^Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents:  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text  and 
English  translations;  study  ot  the  leading  terms  of  the  Gospel,  intended  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  an  inductive  study  of  the  Johannine  theology.  Mj.  Summer, 
1915;  Winter,  1916,  Associate  Pbofessob  Case. 


1  Coimes  1  and  2  (or  22)  are  prerequisite  to  all  courses  In  interpretation;  but  this  re- 
quirement may  be  waived  in  tlie  Summer  Quarter  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  The 
instruction  is  based  upon  the  Oreeic  text  and  the  English  translations,  separate  sections 
being  formed  for  Bngush  and  Oreeic  students  if  and  so  far  as  necessary.    Credit  toward 

the  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  deg] ....  ^   ^ 

and  41.    In  reportixur  ( 

coarse  was  talran  in  BngUsh  or  in  Greek. 


SngUsh  and  Oreeic  students  if  and  so  far  as  necessary.  Credit  toward 
.  degree  is  given  to  students  wlio  have  previously  token  courses  1,  2, 
ting  courses  to  the  Bxaminer,  the  instructor  will  indicate  whether  the 
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66B.  The  Gospel  of  John. — ^Essential  characteristics;  author  and  purpose; 
Johannine  conception  of  Christ;  influence  upon  Christian  history;  use  of  the 
Gospel  in  preaching  and  teaching :  interpretation  of  the  more  important  chapters. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  Pbofessob  Kobinbon  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

57.  The  Book  of  Acts  in  Greek. — ^Rapid  reading  and  interpretation  of  the 
Greek  text.    Mj. 

58.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. — ^Introduction;  analysis  of  argument; 
study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the  epistle,  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
inductive  study  of  the  Pauline  theology;  interpretation  of  chaps.  1-^  on  the 
basis  of  the  Greek  text  and  English  translations;  lectures  on  interpretation.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1916,  Pbofessob  Bubton. 

59.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. — Historical  situation,  including  con- 
ditions of  church  life  in  the  Greco-Roman  world;  analysis  of  the  letters;  inter- 
pretation on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text  and  English  translations;  contribution 
of  the  letters  to  our  knowledge  of  primitive  Christianity.  Mj.  Spring,  1915, 
Associate  Pbofessob  Votaw;  Summer,  1916,  Associate  Pbofessob  Case; 
Spring,  1917,  Pbofessob  Goodspeed. 

60.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. — ^Introduction;  analysis  of  the  letter; 
interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text  and  English  translations.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1914,  Pbofessob  Bubton. 

62.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. — Introduction;  analysis  of  the  letter; 
interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text  and  English  translations.  M. 
First  Term,  Spring,  1916,  Winter,  1917,  P^^ofessob  Goodspeed. 

63.  The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians. — Introduction  and  analysis  of  the  letter; 
interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text  and  English  translations.  M. 
Second  Term,  Spring,  1916,  Winter,  1917,  Pbofessob  Goodspeed. 

64.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians. — Introduction  and  analysis,  their 
significance  for  the  life  of  Paul  and  of  the  early  Church;  interpretation  of  I  Thes- 
salonians on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text  and  English  translations.  M.  Second 
Term,  Summer,  1915,  Pbofessob  Goodspeed. 

67.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. — Introduction;  history  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  authorship  of  the  letter;  analysis  of  argument;  interpretation  of  selected 
passages.    Mj.  Pbofessob  Goodspeed. 

69.  The  Apocalypse  of  John. — Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Revelation 
on  the  basis  of  me  Greek  (or  English)  text.  A  genetic  and  comparative  study  of 
the  place  occupied  by  apocalyptic  in  the  Hellenistic,  Jewish,  and  Christian 
religions.    Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  Associate  Pbofessob  Case. 

V.      TEACHING 

71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Character  of  the  sources  of  information;  cir- 
cumstances imder  which  the  teaching  was  transmitted;  analysis  and  classification 
of  its  content  as  reported  in  the  Groispels;  its  significance  for  Jesus,  and  for  the 
believers  who  collected  and  used  the  accounts;  based  on  the  English  text.    A 

?rescribed  course.    Mj.  Spring:,  1915, 1916, 1917,  Pbofessob  Bubton;  Summer, 
915,  Associate  Pbofessob  votaw. 

71A.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — ^Antecedents;  distinction  between  fonn  and 
essential  content;  classification  of  the  sayings;  systematic  survey  of  the  teaching. 
A  prescribed  course  in  the  Chicago  Theologicsd  Seminary.  Mj.  Spring,  1916, 
Pbofessob  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

73.  The  Theology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.— An  inductive  study  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  and^their  sources,  in  relation  to  the  religious  life  of  the  period 
in  which  tiiey  arose,  and  of  the  method  of  their  production,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering the  theological  ideas  of  the  several  authors,  and  the  teaching  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  Jesus.    A  seminar.     Mj.  Spring,  1915,  Pbofessob  Bubton. 

74.  The  Theology  of  the  Tohannine  Writings.— An  inductive  study  of  the 
gospel  and  epbtles  of  John  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  out  of  which  they  arose, 
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with  a  view  to  diaoovering  the  ocmtribution  of  these  writingB  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  religious  life  and  thought  of  the  period  in  which  th^  yr&e  produced,  and 
of  the  tfiaohing  of  Jesus.    A  seminar.    Mj.  Spring,  1916,  PBOVBasoB  Bubton. 

8L  The  Teaching  of  PauL— Purpose  and  characteristics  of  Paul  as  a  mission- 
ary of  the  gospel  to  the  Greco-Roman  world;  sources  of  his  ethical  and  reli- 
gous  ideas;  point  of  view,  method,  and  content  of  his  message;  based  on  the 
English  text.    Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Absogiatd  Pbofbssob  Votaw. 

82.  The  Theology  of  tide  Apostle  PauL— An  inductive  study  from  the  Greek 
text  of  the  teachings  of  the  apostle  in  his  letters,  with  a  consideration  of  the 
sources  of  his  theological  ideas^and  of  his  relative  valuation  of  them.  A  seminar. 
Mj.  Spring,  1917,  Pbofbssob  Bubton. 

91.  The  Ethical  Teaching  of  tide  New  Testament— The  principles  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  ideal  life  as  taught  and  practiced  by  Jesus  and  by  Paul,  witn  a 
consideration  of  their  contribution  to  present-day  ethics.  Mj.  Winter,  1916, 
1917,  Associate  Pbofbssob  Votaw. 

92.  The  Bschatology  of  tide  New  Testament— Jewish  ideas  of  the  l^nfsdom 
of  God,  the  Messiah,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Day  of  Judgment;  the  teaching  €i 
Jesus,  Paul,  the  synoptists,  and  John  VLffon  these  themes,  and  concerning  the 
ParouHa;  rise  and  development  of  Primitive-Christian  eschatoloxv  in  the  first 
century.    A  seminar.    Mj.  Autumn,  1916,  Assogiatb  Pbofbssob  votaw. 

93.  The  Christology  of  the  New  Testament— A  study  of  the  rise  and  devel- 
opment of  Primitive-CSristian  Christology,  as  reflected  in  the  New  Testament 
writings.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  Summer,  1916,  Associatd  Pbo- 
fbssob Votaw. 

94.  The  Idea  of  Autidority  in  tide  New  Testament— The  idess  oonceming  the 
nature  and  basis  of  religious  authority  reflected  in  the  several  writers  and  groups 
of  books  in  the  New  Testament.    M.  Pbofbssob  Bttbton. 

95.  The  Idea  of  Atonement  in  the  New  Testament — M.  Pbofbssob  Bubton. 

100.  Research  Work. — ^Investigation  in  the  field  of  lexicography,  history, 
and  biblical  theology.    Every  Quarter.    Pbofbssob  Bxtbton. 

VI.      BIBUCAL  UTBBATUBB  IN  BNGLI8H 
For  Students  In  the  Senior  and  Junior  Colleges 

101.  The  Origin  of  the  Bible:  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament— The 
reli^ous  life  of  Israel  and  its  expression  in  literature;  the  new  religious  movement 
origmatina  in  Jesus  aud  its  liteiaiy  products;  the  rise  of  the  New  Testament 
canon.    Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  Spring,  1917,  Mb.  Mbbbifibld. 

106.  The  Life  of  Jesus.— The  historical  conditions  of  Jesus'  life;  the  events 
of  his  life  on  the  basis  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels:  the  purpose  of  his  mmistry;  and 
his  permanent  significance  for  religion.    Mj.  Autumn,  every  year,  Mb.  Mebbi- 

FIELD. 

109.  The  Rise  of  Christianity.— Beginning  and  growth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion in  Palestine;  the  work  of  Paul:  the  expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
iSmpire  in  the  first  century.    Mj.  Winter,  every  year,  Mb.  Mebbifield. 

110.  The  Life  of  PauL — ^Paul's  relations  to  Judaism  and  to  Hellenism;  his 
first  contact  with  Christianity:  his  conversion;  his  activity  in  Syria  and  Cilicia; 
his  relations  with  the  Judean  Christians;  his  missionary  joumevs;  tiie  character 
of  his  work  as  a  missionary;  his  imprisonments;  his  letters;  dbronology  of  his 
Ufe.    Mj.  Spring,  1915,  Mb.  Mebbifield. 

111.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Based  on  the  English  text  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.    Mj.  Spring,  every  year,  Mb.  Mebbifield. 

112.  The  Religion  of  Jesus.— I  or  JMj.  Spring,  1916,  Pbofbssob  Bubton. 

113.  Jesus  and  the  Prophets. — ^A  comparison  of  their  point  of  view  and 
teaching,    i  or  }Mj.  Autumn,  1916,  Mb.  Mebbifield. 
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114.  The  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Fourth  GospeL— Mj.  Winter,  1916, 
Mb.  Merrifield. 

116.  The  Universal  Elements  of  Christianity.— A  study  of  those  elements  of 
historic  Christianity  which  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  people.  Mj.  Winter, 
1917,  Mb.  Mbrbuibld. 

116.  Science  and  Christianity.— The  elements  of  the  scientific  point  of  view 
and  its  effect  on  our  conception  of  Christianity.    Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Mb.  Mebri- 

FIELD. 

117.  Modem  Religious  Prohlems.— A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Christian  religion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  problems  of  a  college  student. 
i  or  }Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  Mr.  Merrifield. 

118.  The  Essentials  of  Religion.    Autumn,  1915,  Mr.  Merrifield. 

119.  Christianity  and  Other  Religions.—}  or  }Mj.  Winter,  1917,  Mb. 
Merrifield. 

122.  The  Religion  of  the  New  Testament— Mj.  Autumn,  1916,  Mr.  Merri- 
field. 


X.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN 
COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Carl  Darung  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  ctf  Sanskrit 

and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology. 
Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 
Francis  Asbttrt  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  aims  of  the  Department  will  be: 

1.  To  furnish  the  requisite  training  for  those  intending  to  make  Indo- 
European  Philology  their  chief  work.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  courses  which  combine  a  practical 
introduction  to  the  respective  languages  with  lectures  and  exercises  on  their 
comparative  granmiar.  Such  courses  are  offered  by  this  Department  in  Sanskrit, 
Avestan,  Old  Persian,  Lithuanian,  and  Old  Bulgarian,  and  by  the  English  and 
German  departments  in  Old  English,  Gothic,  and  Old  High  German.  In  Greek 
and  Latin,  of  which  a  practical  knowledge  is  presupposed,  the  work  will  be  entirely 
grammatical,  condsting  of  lectures  and  exercises  on  the  comparative  gnunmar 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  For  work  in  the  compara- 
tive syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  the  program  of  the  Department  of  Latin  is  to 
be  consulted. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Indie  Philology.  The 
courses  offered  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  needs  alike  of  students  who  turn 
to  Sanskrit  for  the  better  imderstanding  of  Indo-European  language  and  civilisa- 
tion and  of  those  who  are  interested  especially  in  the  contributions  of  India  to 
religious  and  philosophical  thought.  Provision  is  made  for  a  consecutive  course 
of  study  extending  over  three  years. 

3.  To  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  departments  by  furnishing 
instruction  in  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  classical  languages  and  in  the 
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Greek  and  Italic  dialects.    Courses  1  and  2  will  also  be  adapted  to  students  in 
the  Germanic  and  English  departments  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  linguistic  work. 
4.  To  provide  a  brief  introductory  course,  such  as  ^1  be  of  value  to  the 
general  student. 

SBQUBNCaS 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Italic  Dialects;  7,  Greek  Dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
XIV-103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction  to  German  Phi- 
lology. 

PBINOIPAL  BBQUBNCBB 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 

BBOONDABT  SBQUBNOBB 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10, 11, 12;  or  1,  2,  3, 6,  or  7, 10, 13;  or  1,  2, 10,  11, 12, 13. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers 
of  Greek  and  Latin  who  desire  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  comparative 
grammar  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

NoTB. — OouraeB  1-7  and  10-16  are  Senior  CtoUege  and  graduate  counes;  all  othen 
are  graduate  only. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — General  principles  of 
linguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modem  languages  (chiefly 
Latin.  English,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Topics: 
Signincance  of  language  as  an  institution  in  hmnan  development:  its  relation  to 
organised  thought,  theories  of  oridn.  Intrinsic  interest  and  value  of  language 
study,  apart  from  practical  ends.  Historical  method.  Classification  of  phonetic 
changes,  and  question  of  their  uniformity.  Formal  changes  due  to  mental  asso- 
ciation (Analogy) .  Changes  of  meaning  (Semantics) .  Development  of  structure 
(Agglutmation  and  Adaptation),  grammatical  categories.  Systems  of  writing, 
relation  of  spelling  to  speech.  Language  and  dialect,  linguistic  geography,  rise 
of  a  standard  language,  language  mixture,  language  and  nationality.  Brief 
survey  of  the  more  important  language  families,  with  more  detailed  account  of 
the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and  present  distribution,  the  earliest  history 
and  linguistic  remains  of  each  branch. 

Pr^-equisite:  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modem  European  lan- 
guage, other  than  English.  M.  Summer.  First  Term,  10:30;  Mj.  Spring,  10:45, 
Pbofessob  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — ^This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students, 
though  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  of  uermamc  or  Romance  Philology, 
is  meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  oe 
understood  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lang^uages  themselves,  and  the 
facts  which  are  most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development 
in  each  language.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Pbofbssob  Buck. 
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8.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Stady  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — ^The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  either  half  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor.  Mj.  or  M.  Winter,  11:45, 
Pbofessob  Buck. 

4.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — ^Lectures  and  exercises  upon  the  history  of 
Latin  sounds  and  inflections.    Mj.  Professob  Buck.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — ^Buck's  Qrammar  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian  will  be  used. 
Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Propbssob  Buck. 

7.  Greek  Dialects,  with  Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy. — ^Although 
devoted  primarily  to  the  reading  of  Greek  dialect  inscripldons,  tne  course  aims  also 
to  introduce  the  student  to  the  use  of  Greek  inscriptions  in  general  as  source 
material  in  the  various  fields  of  research,  historical  as  weU  as  linguistic.  Buck's 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Dialects  will  be  used.  M.  Siunmer,  First 
Term,  11:30,  Professob  Buck. 

10.  Sanskrit  (Elementary  Course). — ^Whitney's  Sanskrit  Qrammar  and 
Tinman's  Sanskrit  Reader  are  used.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Db.  Clark;  Autumn, 
11:45,  Pbofessob  Buck. 

11.  Sanskrit — ^Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lanman's  Reader  and  exer- 
cises in  Sanskrit  composition.    Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Db.  Clabk. 

12.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. — ^Lanman's  Reader  and  Blllebrandt's 
Vedackrestomaihie  will  be  used.    Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Db.  Clark. 

13.  IBQstory  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — ^The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
brief  siurvey  of  the  literature  of  India — a  literature  of  no  small  intrinsic  value  and 
one  whidi  offers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  occidental  student.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  gain  some  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  social  and  intellectual 
conditions  under  which  this  Uterature  was  produced,  and  to  form  some  concep- 
tion of  its  place  in  the  literature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit  or  Pali  is  necessary,  but  a  lar^e  amount  of  reading  in  translations  will 
be  required.    Mj.  Db.  Clabk.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

14.  The  Religions  of  India. — ^The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  brief  outline  of 
the  religion  and  mytholo^  of  the  Vedas  and  an  account  of  the  three  great  Hindu 
religions — Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Hinduism.  A  knowledge  of  these  is 
afcusolutely  essential  to  the  student  of  Comparative  Religion.  A  few  introductory 
lectures  will  be  oven  treating  of  the  coimtry  and  people,  of  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  Hindu  modes  of  thought,  of  Sanskrit  literature,  of  political  history, 
and  of  the  growth  of  social  institutions.    Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Db.  Clabk. 

16.  Hindu  Philosophy. — ^The  course  will  trace  the  ^owth  of  philosophic 
thou^^t  in  India  from  the  Rig-Veda  through  the  Upanishads  to  the  six  great 
philosophical  systems.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  VedSnta,  the 
Samkhya,  and  the  Yoga  systems.     Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Db.  Clabk. 

16.  History  of  India. — ^This  coiu*se  will  trace  the  political  history  of  India 
and  the  parallel  social  development  from  the  time  of  the  Kig-Veda  to  the  Battle  of 
Plassey  m  1757.  The  formation  of  the  Mongol  Empire  in  Central  Asia  will  be 
traced  in  order  to  give  a  background  for  the  treatment  of  the  Mogul  Period  in 
India.    Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Db.  Clabk. 

17.  EAlid&sa's  ''Cakuntal&,"  with  an  introduction  to  scenic  Prakrit. — Mj. 
Winter,  2:30,  Db.  Clark. 

18.  Kftlid&sa's  "Raghuvamca."— Mj.  (or  M.  First  Term),  Summer,  9:00, 
Db.  Clark. 

19.  Pali. — ^For  beginners.  Andersen's  Pali  Reader  will  be  used.  Prerequisi  te : 
Sanskrit.     Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Dr.  Clark. 

20.  Avestan  (and  Old  Persian). — ^Introduction  to  Iranian  philolo^.  Jack- 
son's Avesta  Grammar  and  Avesta  Reader  will  be  used.  After  commeting  the 
selections  in  ^e  Reader^  either  additional  texts  from  the  Avesta  (Geldner's  edi- 
tion) or  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions  will  be  taken  up.  Prerequisite:  Sanskrit. 
Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 
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21.  LithQanian  and  Old  Bulgarian. — ^Introduction  to  Balto^avio  Philology. 
Wiedemann's  Handbuch  der  Utauischen  Sprache  and  Leski^B  Handbuch  der 
dUbtdgarischen  Sprache  will  be  used.  Mj.  Pbofebsob  Buck.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.1 

25.  Seminar. — ^Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology. 
Written  papers  will  be  expected  each  week.  Mj.  Winter,  jF.,  4:30-6:50,  Pro- 
rsssoB  Buck. 

26.  Vedic  Seminar. — Interpretation  of  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig-Veda. 
Mj.  Dr.  Clark.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.1 

Attention  is  cailed  to  the  following  courses: 

IN  THE  DBPARTICBNT  Or  LATIN 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:  The  Coo^arative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. — 
3MJ8.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Hale. 

IN  THE  DBPARTBfBNT  Or  GERMANIC  LANQUAQES  AND  UTBRATURBS 

108.  Gothic. — Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  1:30,  Professor  Wood. 

108.  Lectures  in  German  Philology. — Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  2:30, 
Professor  Wood. 

261.  Seminar:  Problems  in  Germanic  Philology. — Mj.  Winter,  Wednesday, 
3:30-5:30,  Professor  Wood. 

in  the  department  of  enqlish 

21.  Old  Snglish  (Elementary). — Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  and  Autumn,  9:15, 
Assistant  Professor  Knott. 


XI.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Paul  Shoret,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Frank  Biqelow  Tarbbll,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Clasdcal  Archaeology. 
Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Hbnrt  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Clasmcal  Philology. 
Clarence  Fassett  Castle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
Rot  Batchelder  Nelson,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 
Richard  T.  Atwater,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 


George  Miller  Calhoun,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek,  University  of  Texas 

(Summer,  1915). 
Albert  Augxtstus  Trbver,   Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Greek,   Lawrence  College 

(Summer,  1915). 

FELLOWS.  1915-16 
Hartley  Grant  Robertson,  A.B. 
Fred  Smtth,  A.B. 
Eliza  Gregory  Wilkins,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 
Ability  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy  and  ease  and  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites  of  all 
higher  Gredc  scholarship.    All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the  study  are 
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subordinate  to  these,  and  their  pursuit  is  positively  harmful  if  it  prematurely 
distracts  the  student's  attention  from  his  main  purpose. 

In  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  the  Department  will  keep  this  principle 
steadily  in  view,  and  will  endeavor  to  teach  a  practical  knowledge  of  Greek 
vocabulary  and  idiom,  and  to  impart  literary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of 
rapid  vwa  voce  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  simpler  masterpieces  of  the 
literature.  The  authors  especially  studied  will  be  Homer,  Xenophon's  Memora- 
hUia  and  HeUenica,  with  two  or  three  of  the  minor  Platonic  dialogues,  a  few  of 
the  easier  Greek  orations,  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  several 
Greek  plays.  In  the  Senior  Colleges  the  chief  stress  will  still  be  laid  on  reading 
and  exegesis,  but  the  range  of  auUiors  presented  to  the  student's  choice  will  be 
enlarged  to  include  Pindar  and  Bacchylides,  further  study  of  the  drama, 
Theocritus  and  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  the  Attic  orators,  Thucydides,  Aristotle, 
and  Plato.  Spedal  courses  will  also  be  given  in  archaeology,  epigraphy,  private 
and  public  antiquities,  and  literary  history. 

BBQUBNCB8 

The  Department  of  Greek  offers  a  sequence  of  three  courses  in  the  Junior 
College  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  Greek  Epic,  Dramatic  and  Philosophic 
Literatiure.  In  the  Senior  College  a  number  of  more  advanced  courses  in  the 
same  fields  are  offered  as  well  as  courses  in  the  orators  and  historians.  From 
these  courses  students  in  both  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges  may  select  sequences  to 
suit  their  individual  tastes  and  preparation  with  the  advice  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department.^ 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  graduate  work  is  to  train  finished  scholars,  teachers, 
and  investigators.  Great  pains  will  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  too  common 
error  of  hurrying  into  investigation  students  who  lack  the  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  The  Department  will 
make  a  distinct  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  this  type.  The 
opportunities  of  the  Senior  Colleges  will  be  open  to  them,  and  suitable  graduate 
courses  are  provided  for  them;  they  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  seminar  as 
listeners  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  as  active  participants,  on  condition 
that  they  at  the  same  time  pursue  special  auxiliary  courses  of  reading  organised 
for  them  in  connection  with  the  seminar. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Greek  (and  where  Greek  is  the  major 
subject  Latin  must  be  offered  as  the  minor)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition 
to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and  facility  in 
usmg  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  history  of  Gredc  and 
Latin  literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each 
language.  When  Greek  is  taken  as  the  major  subject,  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  range  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and  on  the  quality  of  the  dissertation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.   JUNIOB  GOLLBOB  COUBSBB 

Four  elementary  courses  are  offered  for  two  classes  of  students:  (a)  those  who 
enter  college  without  receiving  full  credit  for  the  preparatory  work  in  Greek,  and 


1  Oandidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  are  not  obliged  to  pursue  sequences  in  addition 
to  the  required  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek  (inclusive  of  high-school  work) 
but  their  attention  is  caUed  to  this  announcement  of  the  Classical  Department. 
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(b)  thoee  who  desire  to  begin  Gredc  in  the  college  and  proceed  to  the  A.B.  degree. 
The  latter  daas  of  students  will  ordinarily  satisfy  the  requirements  in  Greek  for 
the  A.B.  degree  by  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  but  course  4  may  be  omitted  by 
those  who  read  at  least  12  books  of  the  Odyssey  in  connection  with  course  6.  In 
this  way  the  full  requirements  may  be  sati££ed  by  six  courses. 

L  Elementaiy  Greek. — ^This  course  is  adapted  to  two  classes  of  students: 
(a)  those  who  have  never  studied  Greek,  (b)  those  who  desire  to  review  rapidly 
the  elements  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Mb.  Bilunqb;  Autunm,  10:45, 
Pbofbssob  Bonnibb. 

2.  Xenoiihon:  '* Anabasis.*' — ^Those  only  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  who 
have  completed  course  1,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  work  in  Elementary 
Greek  in  the  preparatory  school.  Mj.  Sunmier,  9:00,  Mb.  Billingb;  Winter, 
10:45,  PBorssBOB  Bonneb. 

1  and  2  will  be  given  In  two  sectloiis  If  the  registration  does  not  fall  below  twenty- 
eight. 

8.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis'*  (continued). — ^The  later  books  of  the  Anabasis 
or  selections  from  other  historical  works  of  Xenophon  will  be  read.  Mj.  Spring, 
10:45,  Mb.  Nblbon. 

4.  Homer:  "Iliad"  (Elementary  Course). — ^Por  students  who  enter  with 
only  two  units  of  Greek.  This  course  will  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the  3 
required  majors.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Db.  Tbbveb;  Winter,  10:45,  Mb.  Nbl- 
bon. 

Thlfl  course  or  the  examination  In  this  course  Is  required  of  all  students  in  the  OoUege 
of  Arts  who  did  not  recelye  fuU  credit  for  Homer  on  admission. 

6.  Plato:  "Apology"  and  "Crito";  Xenophon:  "Memorabilia'';  Exercises 
in  the  Writing  of  Greek. — ^This  course  must  be  taken  first  bv  all  students  who 
enter  with  the  full  three  units  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Db.  Calhoun; 
Autumn,  10:45;  Winter,  8:15;  Spring,  11:45,  Mb.  Nblbon. 

Required  of  all  students  In  the  OoUege  of  Arts. 

6.  Homer:  "Odyssey." — ^Nine  to  twelve  books.  Prerequisite:  course  5. 
Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  Db.  Tbbvbb;  Autumn,  10:45,  Pbofessob  Pbbsoott; 
Wmter,  11:45,  Mb.  Nelson;  Spring,  10:45,  Pbofbssob  Bonnibb. 

Required  of  all  students  In  the  College  of  Arts. 

7.  Introduction  to  Greek  Tragedy. — ^The  tragedies  generally  selected  for 
study  are  the  AlcesHs  of  Euripides  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Prerequisite: 
courses  5  and  6.  Mj.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Associatb  Pbofessob  Castlb; 
Second  Term,  9:00,  Db.  Calhoun;  Autumn,  9:15,  Associate  Pbofbssob 
Castle;  Winter,  9:15,  Pbofessob  Bonnbb;  Spring,  9:15,  Associate  Pbo- 
fessob Castle. 

Required  of  all  students  In  the  OoUege  of  Arts. 

U.      SBNIOB  COLLEGE  AND  QBADUATE   COT7BSE8 

NoTB. — ^For  sequences  In  Greek  see  p.  212. 

16.  Xenophon:  "HeUenica."— Selections  dealing  with  the  principal  events 
and  movements  in  the  period  covered  by  the  work  will  be  react  in  class.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  directed  to  the  history  of  Thebes.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15, 
Pbofessob  Bonneb. 

16.  Greek  Composition. — ^The  exercises  consist  of  ea^  narrative  passages 
and  are  intended  mainly  to  dve  some  training  in  syntax,  word-order,  and  tne  use  of 
particles.    Mj.  Pbofessob  Bonnbb.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

17.  Lysias. — Selected  speeches  of  inherent  historical  value,  together  with 
others  which  exhibit  the  author's  genius  and  versatility,  will  be  read.  Mj. 
Associate  Pbofessob  Castle.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

18.  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes. — Selections  from  the  earlier  books  of 
Thuc]^dides,  and  from  the  comedies  of  Aristophuies  that  are  most  important  as 
historical  sources  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Oxford  texts  will  be  used. 
Mj.  Pbofessob  Bonneb.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 
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19.  Research  Course  in  Greek  Sstory. — ^The  history  of  a  special  period  will 
be  studied  from  the  sources,  attention  being  directed  chiefly  to  the  course  of 
Athenian  politics.  Considerable  |>ortions  of  the  principal  sources  will  be  read 
and  discussed  in  class.  Special  topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  from 
time  to  time.    Mj.  Professor  Bonner.    [Not  given  m  1915-16.] 

20.  Aristotle:  ''Constitution  of  Athens."-— The  whole  work  will  be  read  and 
discussed  in  class.  Reports  on  assigned  topics  involving  collateral  readings  in  the 
other  sources  will  be  expected  of  members  of  the  class.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

21.  Attic  Orators. — Selected  speeches  of  Antiphon,  Lysias,  and  Isocrates  will 
be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.    Mj.  Autunm,  9: 15,  Professor  Bonner. 

22.  Isaeus  and  the  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes. — ^A  nimiber  of  orations 
will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  The  selections  will  be  made  with  a  view  to 
illustrating  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  social  and  business  life  of  the 
period.  Topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  from  time  to  time.  Mj. 
Professor  Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

22A.  The  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes. — ^The  translation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  speeches  which  are  important  for  the  administration  of  justice  will  be 
supplemented  by  lectures,  reports,  and  the  study  of  related  sources.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  9:00,  Dr.  Calhoun. 

28.  Demosthenes. — Selections  from  the  public  orations.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15, 
Professor  Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

24.  Hellenistic  Spigram. — ^The  interrelation  of  Elegy.  Epitaph,  and  Epi- 
gram; intensive  study  of  the  Hellenistic  Epigram;  rapid  survey  of  the  later 
Epigram,  with  selected  readings  and  general  account  of  the  development  of  the 
type.    Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Prbscott. 

26.  The  Hellenistic  S^c— The  ArgonatUica  of  Apollonius  of  Rhodes;  inten- 
sive study  of  selected  portions;  rapid  reading  of  entire  poem.  Mj.  Professor 
Prbscott.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

26.  Greek  Comedy. — ^The  Frogs  and  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  and  rapid 
reading  of  one  other  play,  with  an  account  of  the  form  and  content  of  the  Old 
Comedy.    Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Prescott. 

27.  Pindar  and  Bacchylides. — Mj.  Professor  Shoret.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 

28.  Aeschylus. — ^Mj.  Professor  Shoret.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

29.  Plato:  **The  Republic." — Mj.  Professor  Shoret.  [Not  given  m 
1915-16.] 

80.  Lyric  Poets  and  Theocritus. — ^The  early  elegiac  and  mellc  poets  and 
Theocritus  will  be  read  and  interpreted.  M  j .  Spring,  8 :  15,  Associate  I^fbssor 
Cabtlb. 

81*  Hellenistic  Poetrv. — ^Interpretation  of  selections  from  Apollonius, 
Theocritus,  Callimachus^  Nfenander,  and  other  representative  poets,  witn  lectures 
on  the  significant  qualities  of  Hellenistio  poetry  and  its  relation  to  Latin  poetry. 
Mj.  Simimer,  10:30,  Professor  Prb8CX>tt. 

82.  Hesiod,  and  Homeric  Hymns. — ^Rcadin^  and  interpretation  as  related 
to  Mycenaean  civilisation,  to  Homeric  poems,  fife,  and  thought,  and  to  other 
early  literature  and  pastoral  life.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle.  [Not 
given  in  1915-16.] 

88*  Sophocles. — Mj.  Professor  Shoret.    [Not  given  m  1915-16.] 

84.  Euripides. — ^Translation  of  selected  plays.  By  readings  and  informal 
lectures  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  poet's  extant  plays  wul  be  presented. 
Open  to  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Castle.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

86.  The  History  of  Greek  Comedy. — Detailed  study  of  the  Knights  of 
Aristophanes;  rapid  reading  of  representative  fragments  of  the  Middle  and  the 
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New  Comedy;  lectures  on  the  development  of  comedy  in  Greece.    Mj.  Pbo- 
rBssoB  Pbxscgtt.    [Not  given  in  1015-16.] 

86.  Plato. — ^Advanced  course.  Mj.  Pbofbbsob  Shobbt.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.J 

37.  Homer. — ^Rapid  reading  and  literary  study  of  the  Iliad,  Mj.  Profbb- 
80B  Shobbt.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

^  88.  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age. — ^Readings  from  the  Iliad  and  Odysiey 
designed  to  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  life  and  literature  of  the  age.  M j . 
Autumn,  8:15,  AssoaATB  Pbofessob  Castlb. 

89*  Herodotus. — ^The  author  will  be  studied,  not  onl^  as  a  literary  artist, 
but  also  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the  civilization,  culture,  and  ideas 
of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged,  and  further  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  methods 
of  historical  writers.  Oxford  texts  will  be  used.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00, 
AssociATB  Pbofbssob  Cabtlb. 

40.  Lyric  Poetry. — Literpretation  of  the  lyric  poets  (exclusive  of  Pindar), 
especially  Alcaeus,  Sf^pho,  Anacreon,  Bacchylides,  with  an  account  of  the 
beginnings  and  the  development  of  the  various  forms  of  song-poetry,  and  its 
relation  to  the  social  and  political  environment.  Mj.  Pbofbssob  Pbbscott. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

4A.  The  Hellenistic  Mime. — ^The  "rural"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with  com- 
parative study  of  Bion  and  Moschus:  the  "city''  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with 
comparative  stud^  of  Herondas  and  tne  fragments  of  later  mimes;  the  minor 
poems  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Mj.  Pbofbssob  Pbbscott.  [Not 
given  in  1915-16.] 

47.  Greek  Inscriptions. — ^Readins  of  numerous  documents  in  Michel's 
RecueU  d^inacrii^^Uma  grecguea  which  iCustrate  the  public  and  private  life  of  the 
Greeks.    Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Pbofbssob  Tabbell. 

47A.  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions. — ^The  more  important  documents  con- 
tained in  Hicks  and  HilFs  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions  will  be  read  with  constant 
references  to  the  literary  sources.  Mj.  Pbofbssob  Bonnbb.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 

48.  Pausanias.— Selections  relating  to  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphi  as 
they  were  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Mj.  I^iofbssob  Tabbbll. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

60.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Aristotle. — The  class  will  read  about  one 
hundred  pages  of  selections  from  the  Ethics  and  Politics  in  the  original  and  the 
whole  in  translation.  The  lectures  will  be  based  mainly  on  the  Ethics^  Politics, 
Rhetoric,  and  Poetics,  omitting  the  metaphysical  and  scientific  works.  Mj. 
Winter,  3:30,  Pbofbssob  Shobby. 

61.  Introduction  to  Post-Aristotelian  Philosophy. — Stoicism  and  Epicurean- 
ism in  ancient  literature  and  life.  The  doctrine  will  oe  first  studied  in  tne  extant 
fragments  and  then  its  influence  will  be  traced  through  Latin  and  later  Greek 
literature.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Shobbt.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

62.  Virgil  and  Homer. — ^A  study  in  comparative  literature.  Special  reading 
will  be  assigned  to  students  who  desire  graduate  credit  in  Greek.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  1:30,  Pbofbssob  Shobbt. 

63.  Shakespeare  and  the  Classics. — ^Prerequisite:  Small  Latin  and  Less 
Greek.  A  complete  text  of  Shak^eare  will  be  required.  Special  reading  will 
be  assigned  to  students  who  desire  graduate  credit  in  Greek.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  2:30,  Pbofe8s6b  Shobbt. 

64.  Literary  Criticism  of  the  Ancients. — ^Aristotle,  Poetics;  Longinus,  On  the 
SMime;  Horace,  Ars  Poetica.    Mj.  Autumn,  3:30,  Pbofbssob  Shobbt. 

66.  Research  Course. — Subject  and  hour  to  be  determined  bv  the  needs 
of  advanced  students  in  residence.    Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Pbofbssob  Shobbt. 
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67,  58.  69.  Seminar:  Greek  Tragedy. — 3MJ8.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
W.,  4:30-6:30,  Professob  Shobbt. 

NoTB. — ^A  second  optional  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday  (4:30-6:80)  in  the 
Autmnn  and  Winter  Quarters  for  rapid  reading. 

63,  64,  65.  Seminar:  Plato. — 3Mj8.  Profbssob  Shobbt.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 

66,  67«  68.  Seminar:  Homer. — 3MJ8.  Pbofessob  Shobet.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN  THB  DBPABTMENT  Or  LATIN 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek.— SMjs. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Pbofbssob  Halb. 

IN  THB  DBPABTMBNT  OF  BANBKBIT  AND  INDO-EUBOPBAN   COMPABATIVB 

PHILOLOQT 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  10:30;  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Pbofessob  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Pbofessob  Buck. 

3.  Sxerdses  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study 
of  Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Pbofessob  Buck. 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:30,  Pbofessob  Buck. 

IN  TBB  DBPABTMBNT  OF  TSB  HIBTOBT  OF  ABT 

2.  Greek  Art.— Mj.  Autumn,  8: 15,  Pbofessob  Tabbell. 
4A.  Olympia  and  DelphL — ^M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Pbofessob 
Tabbell. 

9.  Greek  and  Roman  Coins. — Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Pbofessob  Tabbbll. 

10.  Greek  Architecture. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Pbofessob  Tab- 
bell. 

12.  Prehistoric  Art  in  Greece. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Pbofessob 
Tabbell. 

in  the  dbpabtmbnt  of  histobt 
A12.  The  History  of  Greece. — ^Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Pbofessob 

HUTH. 

A13.  The  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World.— From  Alexander  to  Augus- 
tus.   Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  AsiiSTANT  Pbofessob  Huth. 


XII.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

William  Gabdnbb  Halb,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
Chablbs  Chandleb,  A.m.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin. 
Fbank  Justus  Millbb,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Elmbb  Tbubsdbll  Mbbbill,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
GoBDON  Jennings  Laing,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
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Hbnbt  Washinqton  Prbscott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Clasaioal  Philology. 
Chablbs  Henbt  Bbeson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 


Bebthold  Louis  Ullman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

(Summer,  1915). 
Kbtth  Prbston,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Northwestern  University  (Summer, 

1916). 

FELLOWS,  1915-16 
Habold  Bennett,  A.B. 
Joseph  S.  Maonubon,  A.B. 
DoRBANCB  S.  Whtfe,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  the  power  of  rapid  and  intelligent  reading,  in  the  Roman 
order,  and  without  translating. 

In  connection  with  this  um,  but  also  for  its  independent  value  as  a  means 
of  educating  the  higher  literary  taste,  provision  is  made  for  practice  in  the  writing 
of  Latin:  first,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  and  later,  in 
Senior  College  coiirses. 

2.  To  offer  a  wide  range  of  reading  in  the  important  authors. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  its  various 
aspects — ^political,  legal,  sodal,  religious,  etc. — ^through  special  courses  in  Roman 
History,  Roman  Politics,  Roman  Private  Life,  Roman  Religion,  Roman  Phi- 
losophy, and  Roman  Oratory.  In  addition,  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art 
have  \>e&i  provided  by  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art,  and  a  course  in 
Roman  Law  by  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

4.  To  offer  to  students  whose  tastes  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  historical 
side  of  the  literature  opportunities  for  the  study  of  selected  portions  of  Roman 
History  from  the  sources. 

5.  To  provide  a  systematic  treatment  of  Latin  syntax,  with  some  study  of 
methods  of  proof,  either  as  equipment  for  teaching  in  universities  or  schools,  or 
as  introductory  to  special  research  courses.  This  treatment  is  provided  for  in 
course  45  (see  under  section  7  below). 

6.  To  offer  advanced  courses — conducted  partly  by  lectures,  partly  by 
practical  exercises,  and  partly  by  work  in  the  seminars— in  the  interpretation  of 
Latin  literature,  and  in  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of  literary  types; 
in  the  study  of  the  earliest  existing  remains  of  the  language;  in  the  interpretation 
of  inscriptions;  in  the  reading  of  facsimiles  of  manuscripts,  and  the  treatment  of 
problems  of  textual  criticism;  in  the  critical  study  of  selected  portions  of  some 
author;  and  in  the  comparative  study  o  iGnek  and  Latin  syntax  and  the  invee- 
tigation  of  unsettled  problems  in  this  field.  Provision  is  also  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Philology  for  courses  in  the  Italic  dialects,  and  in  Latin 
grammar  on  the  side  of  sounds  and  inflections. 

7.  To  offer  special  opportunities  for  training  to  students  who  take  up  the 
teaching  of  Latin  as  a  profession.  These  opportunities  are  increased  by  the 
resources  presented  by  the  School  of  Education. 
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Three  kinds  of  courses  are  arranged:  (1)  Courses  in  the  study  of  the  teach- 
ing of  particular  years,  or  parts  of  years,  of  the  high-school  course,  with  partici- 
pation in  this  teaching,  under  the  eyes  of  the  instructor.  (2)  More  summarized 
courses  in  the  individual  authors  taught  in  the  high  school.  The  work  will  be 
supplemented  by  visits  to  the  corresponding  classes  in  the  Sdiool  of  Education 
(see  course  46).  (3)  More  general  courses,  one  in  matters  necessarily  underlying 
all  teaching  of  Latin,  such  as  pronunciation,  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  acquiring  power  to  read  (see  course  45), 
the  other,  a  broader  course  dealing  with  matters  with  which  all  teachers  should 
have  some  degree  of  familiarity  (see  course  47). 

BBQUBNCBS    rOB   A.B.    BTUDBNT8 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors,  and  obtained  at  least  72  grade-points.  These  36  majors  shall  include 
one  principal  sequence  and  one  secondary  sequence. 

Students  in  the  Department  of  Latin  will  find  a  sequence  of  three  courses 
provided  in  the  Junior  College,  which  are  required  for  the  A.B.  degree,  led  up  to 
by  a  sequence  of  four  years  in  the  schools.  Upon  the  completion  of  these  courses, 
they  are  advised,  though  not  necessarily  required,  to  take  one  of  the  courses 
numbered  from  7  to  10.  This  preparation  should  be  sufficient  to  equip  them  for 
further  reading  in  the  literature,  and  for  the  specialized  courses  in  Roman  history, 
poUtics,  private  life,  religion  and  philosophy,  and  in  Latin  paleography,  Latin 
syntax,  Latin  writing,  and  special  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  sequences  or  groups  in  this  higher  work  be  chosen  in 
consultation  with  officers  of  the  Department,  under  consideration  of  the  individual 
student's  previous  preparation,  general  aims,  and  special  tastes.^ 

BBQUBNCB8  FOB  OTBBB  THAN  A.B.  BTUDBNT8 

Principal  Sequence* 

I.    Latin:  courses  4,  5,  6,  7  or  10,  8  or  11,  9  or  12,  followed  by  any  three  in 

the  list  headed  ''Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 
II.    Latin  and  Greek:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  50,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-14, 
with  three  Greek  college  courses. 

III.  Latin  and  Classical  Archaeology:   Latin,  4,  5,  6,  50,  and  two  courses 

selected  from  7-14;   with  History  of  Art  2,  5,  and  one  other  course 
chosen  from  3-12. 

IV.  Latin  and  Sanskrit:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses  chosen  from  7-12, 

followed  by  Sanskrit  10,  11,  12. 
y.  Latin  and  Comparative  Philology:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses 
chosen  from  7-12;  followed  by  three  courses  chosen  from  Comparative 
Philology  1-7,  or  from  Comparative  Philology  10, 11,  German  103, 109, 
English  21;  or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  German  81,  82,  91,  103- 
109;  or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  English  21,  22,  23,  28,  33,  37;  or 
by  three  courses  chosen  from  French  101,  7,  41,  46,  47,  48,  83,  62. 


1  Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  are  not  obliged  to  pursue  sequences  In  addition  to 
the  required  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek  (Incluslye  of  high-school  work), 
but  their  attention  Is  called  to  this  announcement  of  the  Classical  Department. 
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VI.    Latin  and  Romance:  Latin  4, 5, 6, 45,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-12, 

followed  by  any  three  courses  which  the  student  is  prepared  to  take  in 

the  sequence  for  French,  or  by  three  Italian  or  three  Spanish  courses 

in  succession. 
Vn.    Latin  and  Romance,  Teachers'  Sequence:   Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two 

courses  selected  from  7-12,  followed  by  French  7  or  8;  44  or  101  or 

41  or  46;  18  or  21  or  19. 
Vin.    Latin  and  German:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  followed  by  the  first  three 

in  any  sequence  for  German  which  the  student  is  prepared  to  take. 
IX.    Latin  and  German,  Teachers'  Sequence:  Latin  4, 5, 6, 45,  and  two  courses 

chosen  from  7-12;  with  German  97  or  98  and  two  other  courses  chosen 

from  81-101. 
X.    Latin  and  English:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 

from  English  21,  22,  23,  28,  69,  70,  84. 
XI.    Latin  and  History:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 

from  History  5,  6,  6A,  6B,  7. 

Secondary  Sequences 

Latin  4,  5,  6,  7  or  10,  8  or  11,  9  or  12. 

Most  students  who  are  beginning  graduate  work  will  find  it  advisable  to 
take  further  reading  courses  before  electing  courses  of  a  more  technical  character. 
The  work  of  the  seminars  can  be  done  with  most  profit  by  those  who  have  already 
spent  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study  at  the  University. 

AU  graduate  courses  and  the  Senior  College  courses  numbered  above  14  are 
accepted  as  work  leading  to  a  higher  degree. 

The  following  departmental  regulations  supplement  the  general  regulations 
in  cases  of  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin. 

A  student  looking  forward  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin 
may  consult  in  the  first  instance  any  instructor  in  the  Department.  It  is  advis- 
able that  this  consultation  be  held  in  the  first  quarter  of  graduate  residence. 
The  instructor  will  refer  the  case  to  the  committee  of  the  Department  on  the 
Master's  degree. 

If  the  intuition  of  candidacy  is  approved  by  this  conmiittee,  the  Head  of 
the  Department  will  assign  to  the  student  an  Official  Adviser,  under  whose 
general  charge  and  direction  will  fall  the  guidance  of  the  student  in  the  choice 
of  courses  taken  for  the  degree  (under  the  general  regulations  of  the  University 
and  the  supplementary  regulations  of  the  Department)  and  the  preparation  of 
the  required  dissertation.  Such  choice  of  coiurses  and  selection  of  a  dissertation 
subject  must  also  be  finally  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department,  before  the 
applicant  be  admitted  to  candidacy. 

The  dissertation  in  completed  form  must  be  examined  and  passed  upon  by 
the  candidate's  Official  Adviser  and  by  one  other  instructor  in  the  Department, 
to  be  designated  for  the  purpose  in  each  case  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  required  to  pass  the  regular  class 
examinations  in  the  eight  major  courses  presented  for  the  degree  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  respective  courses,  and  to  maintain  in  each  coiurse  a  standing  no 
lower  than  grade  C  (according  to  the  standard  set  for  undergraduates),  and  to 
maintain  in  the  entire  group  of  eight  courses  an  average  standing  no  lower  than 
grade  B. 
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Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  also  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
final  examination  at  least  one  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree 
is  conferred.  This  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  The  written 
examination  will,  precede  the  oral,  and  will  test  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to 
translate  Latin  prose  and  poetry  into  English,  and  English  prose  into  Latin. 
The  oral  examination  will  test  the  candidate's  specific  knowledge  of  the  immediate 
field  of  his  dissertation,  and  his  acquaintance  with  two  of  the  eight  major  courses 
presented  by  him  for  the  degree.  The  designation  of  these  two  courses  will  be 
made,  and  the  candidate  informed  thereof,  by  the  aforesaid  committee  in  con- 
sultation with  the  candidate's  Official  Adviser  two  months  before  the  examination 
is  to  be  held. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Latin  and  Greek  (^en  Latin  is  the 
principal  subject,  Greek  must  be  offered  as  a  secondary  subject)  will  be  expected 
to  show,  besides  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and 
facility  in  using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Gredc  and  Roman  history  and  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author 
or  authors  in  each  language. 

For  candidates  for  higher  degrees  who  desire  to  do  a  part  of  their  work  in 
Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology,  or  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, arrangements  may  be  made,  upon  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the 
Latin  department,  whereby  a  certain  moderate  amount  of  work  in  these  subjects 
will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  corresponding  amount  in  Latin.  In  special  cases 
oertidn  linguistic  courses  in  English  or  Gennanics  may  be  similarly  accepted. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JTJNIOB   COLLBQB   GOUBBBS 

lA.  Cicero:  "Orations."' — ^Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Mb.  Magnuson. 
IB.  Cicero:    "Orations"^    (continued). — Mj.   Winter,    10:45,    Pbofessob 
MhjLBb. 

2A.  Virgil:  "Aeneid."' — ^Prerequisite:   course  1.    Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Pbo- 

FB8B0B  MiLLBB. 

2B.  Virgil:  "Aeneid"*  (continued). — Mj.  Autimm,  11:45,  Mb.  Magnuson. 
Oouraes  lA,  IB,  2A.  and  2B  are  open  to  candidates  who  have  entered  with  prepara- 
tion in  Latin  1  and  2  only.    For  each  author  course  A  must  be  taken  before  course  B. 

4.  Cicero:  "De  senectute";  Terence:  "Phonnio."-— Translation  at  sight 
and  at  hearing;  the  writing  of  Latin.  The  object  of  this  course,  and  of  the 
coiuse  next  following,  is  to  give  the  student  powar  to  read  continuous  pages  of 
LatiQ  of  moderate  difficulty  with  comparative  ease  and  speed.  Mj.  Summer, 
8:00,  Db.  Pbeston;  Autunm,  8:15,  Absociatb  Pbofessob  Beeson,  and  11:45, 
Pbopbssob  Laing;  Winter,  11:45,  Pbofessob  Laing. 

6.  Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXn,  and  Selections  from  Books  I  and  n. — Trans- 
lation at  sight  and  at  hearing;  the  writing  of  Latin.  Prerequisite:  coiurse  4. 
Mj.  Summer,  10: 30,  Db.  Pbeston;  Winter,  8: 15,  Associate  Pbofessob  Beeson; 
Spring,  11:45,  Pbofessob  Laing. 

6.  Horace:  "Odes";  Mackail's  "Latui  Literature."— Bv  the  time  this  course 
is  reached  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  have  gained  such  a  mastery  of  syntax 
and  vocabulary  that  his  attention  may  be  given  almost  whollpr  to  tne  literary 
study  of  the  author  read.  Prerequisite:  coiu'ses  4  and  5.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:15, 
Pbofessob  Milleb;  Spring,  8: 15,  Associate  Pbofessob  Beeson. 

Courses  4,  5,  and  6  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

1  Limited  credit  course.    See  p.  1 12. 
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n.     JX7NI0B  AND  SBNIOB  COLLBOB   COUBSBS 

NoTB. — ^Prareoulslte  for  any  of  the  courses  under  this  head:  courses  4.  6,  and  6. 
Oourses  7-14  are  not  open  to  graduate  students  for  credit  toward  a  higher  degree. 
KoTB. — For  sequences  in  Latin  see  p.  218. 

7.  Tibullus,  and  Ovid^  ''Fasti."— A  considerable  portion  of  Tibullus  will 
be  read  and  his  style  studied.  Selections  from  Ovid's  Fasti  will  also  be  read, 
with  study  of  the  styles  and  purpose  of  these  poems.  Mj.  PBorsssoB  Miller. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

8.  RAjP^d  Reading  Course:  Sallust:  "Catiline/*  Phaednts,  and  Aulua 
Gellitis. — ^The  course  is  intended  especially  to  cultivate  the  power  of  reading, 
and  so  to  afford  preparation  for  more  advanced  literary  and  linguiBtic  courses. 
Mj.  Associate  I%ofes80b  Bebson.    [Not  given  in  1015-16.] 

9.  Horace:  "Epistles." — Such  selections  will  also  be  read  from  the  Odes, 
the  SaHreSf  and  the  Ars  poetica  as  will  best  supplement  the  Epistles  in  presenting 
Horace's  character  and  views  of  life.  Mj.  Fbofbssob  Halb.  [Not  given  in 
1015-16.] 

10.  Ovid:  Selections  from  the  ''Epistulae,"  "Amores,*'  "Fasti,"  "Meta- 
morphoses," and  "Tristia." — ^The  object  of  the  course  is  to  make  a  general  study 
of  the  life  and  works  of  Ovid,  and  of  his  place  in  Roman  literature.  M j .  Autumn, 
0:15,  Professor  Miller. 

11.  Tacitus:  the  "Dialogus,"  "Agricola,"  and  "Gennania."— In  connection 
with  the  study  of  these  works  the  more  general  problems  of  the  relation  between 
content  and  hterary  form  will  be  studied.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid 
to  reading  Latin  aloud.  Mj.  Summer,  0:00,  Dr.  Preston;  Winter,  0:15,  Pro- 
fessor Laino. 

12.  Terence. — ^Detailed  study  of  the  Phormio  and  Adelphoe,  rapid  reading 
of  the  other  plays  in  and  out  of  class.  The  characteristics  of  early  Latin — 
forms,  syntax,  versification;  the  relation  of  Terence  to  his  Greek  originals;  the 
development  of  the  foim  and  content  of  ancient  comedy.  Mj.  Spring,  0:15, 
Professor  Prbscott. 

18.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  First-Tear  Latin. — ^The  course  includes  a 
review  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  first  year's  work  in  Latin,  as  given  in  Hale's 
First  Latin  Book;  a  study  of  special  topics  in  phonology,  inflexion,  and  syntax; 
and  a  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  to  young  students.  Mj. 
Mr.  Carr.    [Not  given  in  1015-16.] 

14.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Caesar. — ^The  coiu*se  includes  a  careful 
study  of  Books  i-iv  of  the  GaUic  War,  with  especial  attention  to  syntax,  word- 
order,  and  prose  composition  based  on  the  text;  the  readings  of  selections  from 
Books  v-vii;  the  study  of  special  topics  in  the  history  and  politics  of  the  period; 
and  a  discussion  of  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  to  mgh-school  students. 
Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Siunmer,  2:30,  Mr.  Carr. 

m.      SENIOR   college  Ain>  GRADUATE   COURSES 

20.  Plautus. — Detailed  study  of  the  MosteUaria  and  the  Captivi,  Rapid 
reading  in  and  out  of  class  of  the  Avhdaria  and  the  Rudens.  Tne  character- 
istics  of  early  Latin — ^forms,  syntax,  and  versification;  the  relation  of  Plautus 
to  his  Greek  originals;  the  development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient 
comedy.    Mj.  Professor  Prbscott.    [Not  given  in  1015-16.] 

21.  Lucretiua. — Books  i,  iii,  and  v  of  the  De  rerum  natura  will  be  read, 
with  special  reference  to  style  and  content.  Mj.  Professor  Laino.  [Not 
given  in  1015-16.] 

22.  Catullus. — In  the  reading  of  the  poems,  attention  will  be  directed  upon 
Catullus'  treatment  of  lyric^  heroic,  and  elegiac  measures,  the  influence  exerted 
upon  him  by  the  Alexandrme  poets,  the  characteristics  of  his  genius,  and  his 
importance  m  reflecting  the  temper  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Kepublic.  Mj. 
Wmter,  2:30,  Professor  Merrill. 

28.  Caesar:  "Civil  War." — A  study  in  politics  and  personality.  The 
course  is  designed  both  for  its  intrinsic  value,  and  as  supplementing  the  study  of 
Caesar  in  Hxe  schools.    Mj.  Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  m  1015-16.] 
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24.  Cicero:  "Letters." — ^A  general  selection  from  Cicero's  extant  correspond- 
ence will  be  read,  mainly  in  chronological  order.  The  intention  will  be  to  illus- 
trate the  politicaJ  character  and  history  of  the  times,  and  also  to  furnish  some 
material  for  a  judgment  of  Cicero's  own  ethical  and  political  principles  and 
conduct,  and  for  a  view  of  his  manner  of  life.  Mj.  Autunm,  2:30,  Profbssob 
Mebrill. 

26.  Cicero:  ''Tusculan  Disimtations."— Book  I  will  be  read^  together  with 
selections  from  other  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  and  from  his  LeUers;  also 
from  Lucretius.  Yirdji  Horace,  Seneca,  and  other  authors.  The  central  purpose 
will  be  the  study  of  Roman  thoiight  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death. 
Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Pbofessob  Milleb. 

27.  Virgil:  "Eclogues,"  and  Later  Pastoral  Poetnr. — Introductory  study  of 
Theocritus  (in  translation  or  in  the  original);  detailed  study  of  the  Edoguei 
of  'N^rfiiil;  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Early  Em- 

Sire;  lectures  on  the  development  of  the  pastoral  down  to  the  Renaissance. 
Ij.  Pbofessob  Pbbscott.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

29.  Virgil:  "Aeneid,"  Books  Vn-Xn. — ^This  course  presui>po8e8  a  con- 
siderable familiarity  with  Virgil  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  rapid  reading-course,  covering  the  ground  mentioned  in  the  title;  in  the 
second  place,  it  will  include  a  topical  study  of  several  great  themes  connected 
with  ^%Aeneid.    Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Pbgfbssob  Millbb. 

80.  Horace:  "Satires,"  and  Persius. — ^Attention  will  l^e  especially  directed 
to  the  construction  of  these  poems,  and  their  place  in  the  development  of  Roman 
Uterature.    Mj.  Pbofessob  Milleb.    (Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

31.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — ^The  narrative  style  of  Ovid,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  Metamorphoses;  the  literary  treatment  of  m3rth  and  legend  in 
epic,  lyric,  and  tragedy  compared  with  the  short  narratives  of  Ovid;  interpre- 
tation, and  brief  reports.    Mj.  Pbofessob  Pbssgott.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

33.  Seneca:  "Tragedies."— Three  or  four  of  the  tragedies  will  be  studied 
in  detail,  with  especial  reference  to  Seneca's  style  and  dramatic  art.  The  remain- 
ing tragedies  will  be  read  rapidly  in  translations,  with  a  study  of  their  philosophical 
content,  and  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  Greek  dramas  on  the  same 
themes.    Mj.  Pbofessob  Milleb.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

34.  Quintilian:  "Institutes,"  Book  X. — ^A  somewhat  detailed  examination 
will  be  niade  of  the  sources,  character,  and  soimdness  of  method  of  the  literary 
criticisms  and  practical  instructions  given  in  the  cited  portions  of  the  JnsHltUeif 
and  a  more  rapid  survey  will  be  taken  of  other  parts  of  the  work.  Mj.  Pbo- 
fessob Hale.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

36.  Martial. — Considerable  portions  of  the  author  will  be  read  and  studied 
with  reference  to  his  literary  art  and  to  his  portrayal  of  the  state  of  Roman 
society  imder  the  Early  Empire.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Pbofessob 
Laing. 

36.  PUny  the  Younger:  "Letters." — ^The  two  objects  of  this  course  will  be: 
(1)  to  increase  the  student's  power  of  reading  Latin,  through  translation  at  sight 
as  well  as  after  preparation,  and  through  the  methodical  study  of  S3rntax  and 
order;  and  (2)  to  present  a  picture  of  life  and  manners  at  Rome  under  the  Early 
Empire.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Pbofessob  Ullman;  Spring,  10:45,  Pbofessob 
Hale. 

37.  Tacitus. — In  this  course  selections  from  the  Annales  or  Hiatoriae  will 
be  read,  with  espNecial  regard  to  content  and  style.  A  stud^r  will  be  made  of  the 
political  and  social  conditions  of  the  times,  and  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  author's  theory  of  historical  composition.  Mj.  Pbofessob  Mebbill.  [Not 
given  in  1915-16.] 

38.  Juvenal. — ^The  main  object  of  the  course  will  be  as  described  under 
course  36  above;  but,  in  addition,  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  accurate 
and  intelligent  rendering  of  the  verse.  M .  Summer,  First  Term,  8 :  00,  Associate 
Pbofessob  Beeson. 
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40.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses/' — ^The  reading  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
study  of  the  use  of  classical  m3rthology  by  representative  English  poets.  Mj. 
Pbofbbsob  Millbb.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

41.  Prose  of  the  Early  Empire. — ^Lectiu*es  on  the  history  of  the  literature 
will  be  supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  translation  from  the  writings 
of  the  more  important  authors.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Associate  I^fessob 
Bbbson. 

42.  Church  Latin. — ^The  authors  read  will  be  Minucius  Felix,  Tertullian,  and 
St.  Augustine.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  syntax  and  style  of  Church 
Latin  and  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Classical  Latin  upon  it.  Mj.  Winter,  9 :  15, 
AssociATB  Pbofessob  Bebson. 

44.  The  Writing;  of  Latin:  Exercises  in  Latin  Style. — ^The  method  employed 
win  be  the  combination  of  writing  with  the  study  of  a  model.  Original  composi- 
tions in  En^h  and  En^^Iish  translations  from  Latin  authors  will  be  given  out 
for  translation  into  Latm  in  the  classroom  or  at  home.  Mj.  Spring,  8:15, 
Pbofessob  Laino. 

45.  Teachers'  Training  Course. — ^Fundamental  principles  of  Latin  case, 
mood,  and  ieme  syntax,  and  of  Latin  order.  Application  of  these  principles 
in  teaching.  The  nature  of  Latin  versification.  The  course  is  designed  as  a 
preparation  for  independent  study  in  syntax  (see  course  51),  and  also  as  a  methodi- 
cal preparation,  on  the  S3rntactical  side,  for  teaching  in  university  or  school. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Pbofessob  Hale. 

46.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Virgil. — ^This  course  will  cover  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Aeneid,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  high- 
school  teacher  of  ^^rgil:  first  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  material,  and  second 
in  respect  to  presenting  liie  material  to  a  class.  Mj.  Pbofessob  Millbb. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.) 

47.  General  Course  for  Teachers. — ^A  series  of  topics  of  a  general  nature 
will  be  discussed.  The  preservation  and  transmission  of  classical  texts,  and  the 
formation  of  a  critical  api>aratus  will  be  illustrated  from  the  text  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries.  The  historical  and  political  setting  of  the  Commentariee  will  be 
treated,  toother  with  the  circumstances  and  puri>ose  of  their  composition,  and 
the  recent  mvestigations  and  other  literature  bearing  upon  Caesar^  campaigns. 
Mj.  Associate  Pbofessob  Bbeson.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

47A.  General  Course  for  Teachers. — ^The  educational  values  and  aims  of  the 
study  of  Latin.  Ways  of  making  the  work  interesting.  Methods  of  translation. 
A  survey  of  Latin  meter.  The  various  phases  of  olaasical  study,  with  bridf  bib- 
liography and  a  r6sum^  of  important  advances  in  some  of  the  fields.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  1:30,  Pbofessob  Ullbian. 

47B.  The  Teaching  of  Cicero. — Ciceronian  word-order  and  rhetoric.  Histor- 
ical and  political  setting  of  Cicero's  orations  against  Catiline.  Recent  advances 
in  the  study  of  Cicero.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1:30,  Pbofessob  Ullbian. 

48.  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. — ^The  historical  and  political 
setting  of  the  CommerUariee  will  be  treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and 
F|urpo6es  of  their  composition.  Recent  literature  upon  the  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered.   Mj.  Associate  Pbofessob  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

49.  Roman  Public  Life.— The  course  will  deal  topically  with  the  magistra- 
dee,  the  Senate,  the  popular  assemblies.,  and  the  courts.  It  will  be  conducted  by 
lectures  and  reports.    Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Pbofessob  Mebbill. 

60.  Roman  Private  Life. — ^A  systematic  treatment  with  illustrations  (by 
lantern  views,  photographs,  etc.)  from  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and,  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  remains  discovered  in  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Rome.  MJ. 
Pbofessob  Laino.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

61.  Advanced  Latin  Syntax. — ^The  aims  of  the  course  will  be  to  develop  the 

Eower  of  independent  judgment  in  matters  of  syntactical  expression,  which  imder- 
e  reading  and  teaching  of  all  grades,  and  to  reach  definite  solutions  of  problems 
taken  up.  Prerequisite:  course  45  or  course  96.  Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Pbo- 
fessob Hale. 
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IV.     GRADUATB  C0UB8BS 

NoTB. — AdTanced  Senior  College  students  may  be  admitted,  by  special  permission 
of  the  instructor,  to  the  courses  numbered  00-67. 

60.  The  Latin  Epic  in  the  Silver  Age. — Selections  from  the  epic  poems  ol 
Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Statius,  and  SifiuSi  with  lectures  on  tiie  cnari^risties 
of  the  Post-Virgilian  Epic.  Comparative  study  of  the  Aendd  and  Greek  epics. 
Mj.  PRorEBSOB  Prbscott.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.1 

61.  The  Latin  Novd:  Apuleius. — ^The  sources  and  the  development  of  the 
Latm  novel;  translations  and  reports.  Mj.  Autimm,  11:45,  Pbofbbbob  Prbs- 
cott. 

62.  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleographv. — ^A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
science  will  be  accompanied  by  the  study  of  facsimiles,  for  the  acquisition  of 
facility  in  reading  and  dating  Latin  manuscripts.  The  importance  of  the  science 
for  the  understanding  of  a  cntical  text  and  for  weighing  the  evidence  of  the  manu- 
scripts will  be  illustrated  b)r  reconstructing  from  facsimiles  portions  of  Latin 
texts,  and  providing  them  with  the  necessary  critical  apparatus.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  9:00;  Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Associate  Pbofebsor  Beeson. 

63.  The  Techniaue  of  the  Latin  Spic — ^Lectiures  on  the  characteristics  and 
the  development  of  the  artistic  epic  in  Latin  literature,  with  especial  reference  to 
Viraiil's  Aeneid,  Parallel  readings  in  the  Aeneid  (in  Latin)  and  in  the  Homeric, 
Hellenistic,  and  Later  Latin  epics  (in  translation).  Short  reports.  Mj.  Summer, 
11:30,  Pbofbssob  Prescott. 

64.  Early  Roman  Historv. — ^The  social,  political,  and  topographical  develop- 
ment of  Rome  from  its  foimdation  to  the  extension  of  its  power  beyond  Latium. 
Lectures,  with  collateral  reading.  Mj.  Pbofessob  Mebbill.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 

65.  The  Early  Tears  of  the  Reign  of  Nero. — ^Reading,  and  com^mtive 
study  of  Nero's  character  and  rei^,  as  set  forth  b;^  Tacitus  (Annals,  xiii-xvi), 
Suetonius  (Vita  Neronia),  and  Dio  Cassius  (bd-bdii),  with  the  use  of  accessorv 
material  from  other  authors,  and  from  contemporary  inscriptions.  The  Greek 
authors  may  be  used  in  translation.  Mj.  Pbofessob  Mebbill.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.1 

66.  Petronius,  and  Colloqtdal  Latin. — ^The  object  of  the  coimse  will  be  to 
stud^  the  characteristics  of  colloquial  Latin  in  the  fields  of  lexicography,  pro- 
nunciation, syntax,  and  style,  to  determine  relation  of  colloquial  to  hterajy  Latin, 
and  to  t^ace  its  connection  with  archaic  Latin  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
Romance  languages  on  the  other.  Mj.  Assocl^te  Pbofessob  Beeson.  [Not 
given  in  1915-16J 

67.  Roman  Sepulchral  Poetry. — ^The  collection  made  in  BQcheler's  CamUna 
Lalina  epigraphica  will  be  used  as  material  for  a  study,  as  in  course  25,  of  Roman 
thought  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  Mj.  Pbofessob  Millbb. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

70.  Roman  Comedy. — Lectures  on  the  historical  development  of  comedy  in 
Greece  and  Italy;  the  form  and  content  of  Roman  com^y;  its  relation  to 
Greek  models.  The  elements  of  time  and  place,  plot-structure,  character 
treatment,  psycholonr;  dramatic  antiquities:  the  comedies  as  documents  of 
private  and  pubhc  me^  and  the  criteria  for  discriminating  Greek  and  Roman 
elements.  Students  will  read  representative  portions  of  rlautus  and  Terence 
and  the  fragments  of  Latin  comedy  as  a  basis  for  reports  on  topics  allied  to  the 
lectures.    Mj.  Pbofessob  Pbbscott.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

71.  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Plautus. — ^Lectiu*es  on  the  MSS, 
theories  of  text  tradition,  and  other  factors  essential  to  a  constitution  of  the 
text  such  as  meter  and  prosody :  the  bearing  of  retractation  and  contamination 
on  the  text;  linguistic  usage  ana  style.  Students  will  read  considerable  portions 
of  the  plays  and  work  out  problems  of  limited  scope.  Mj.  Pbofessob  Pbescott. 
[Not  gjven  m  1915-16.] 
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79,  78.  Research  Course  in  Catolliis. — ^Latin  paleography  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  with  especiai  reference  to  the  text  of  Catullus.  2Mjs. 
PBorBssoB  Halb.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

76.  Research  Course  in  Virgil's  "Aeneid.'' — ^Inyestigation,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  out  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  poet's  art,  and  the  influence  of  his 
environment,  his  personality,  and  the  literary  tradition  upon  the  Aeneid.  Mj. 
Pbofessob  Pbxscott.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

77.  Latin  Blegy:  Propertius. — ^Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  elegies 
of  Propertius,  with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  Latin  elegy  and  its 
relation  to  Greek  models.    Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Pbofessob  Pbescott. 

79.  A  History  of  Latin  Poetry  Down  to  the  Early  Middle  Ages.— A  course  of 
lectures,  with  collateral  reading,  on  the  development  of  the  various  types  of 
poetry.  Especial  attention  will  l>e  paid  to  social  and  political  environments,  and 
to  the  influence  of  Greek  poetry  upon  Latin  poetry.  Mj.  Pbofessob  Pbescott. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

80.  The  Histor];r  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages.— The  lectures 
will  treat  of  the  survival  of  classical  Hterature  and  tradition  during  this  period^  and 
their  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Christian  Latin  literature.  Selections 
will  be  read  from  the  more  important  writers,  sacred  and  profane,  with  especial 
reference  to  linguistic  peculiarities.  Mj.  Associate  Pbofessob  Bebson.  [Not 
given  in  1915-16.] 

81.  The  History  of  Latin  Philology  in  the  Middle  Af  es.— The  lectures  will 
discuss  the  paleography  of  the  various  countries,  the  activities  of  the  monasteries 
and  other  centers  of  leamins,  the  use  of  Latin  as  a  universal  language,  and  the 
like.  The  learning  and  philological  activity  of  the  times  will  be  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  a  single  author,  indore  of  Seville.  Mj.  Associate  Pbofessob 
Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

82.  Research  Course  in  Roman  History. — ^Practice  in  the  investigation  of 
selected  political  problems  of  the  period  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Mj.  Pbo- 
fessob Mebbill.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

88.  Roman  Religion. — ^This  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures 
and  reports.  The  lectures  in  the  first  part  of  the  course  trace  the  historical 
development  of  Roman  religion  and  dc^  with  the  primitive  beliefs  and  rites 
of  the  early  Romans,  the  introduction  of  gods  and  festivals  from  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  the  establishment  of  Greek  and  oriental  cidts.  The  latter  part  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  study  of  some  of  the  more  important  cults. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Pbofessob  JLainq. 

84.  Eariy  Latin. — ^Allen's  Remmmls  and  Merry's  FragmenU  of  Roman 
Poetry.  The  object  of  the  course  is  especially  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
Latin  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  literature.  Mj.  Absociatb  Pbofessob 
Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

85.  Introduction  to  Latin  Inscriptions. — ^The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
enable  the  student  to  read  Roman  inscriptions  (whether  in  books  or  in  foreign  or 
American  museums),  and  so  to  make  available  for  him  the  large  body  of  material  for 
the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  of  pubho  and  private  life  in  Rome  and  the 
provinces,  collected  in  the  Carpua  insenptionum  LaHnariim.  Reproductions  in 
photographs  or  squeezes  will  form  a  part  of  the  material  employed  in  the  course. 
Mj.  Professob  Laing.    [Not  given  m  1915-16.] 

90|  91.  92.  Seminar:  ''Letters"  of  the  Younger  Pliny.— The  work  of  the 
seminar  will  include  both  text-criticism  and  interpretation.  The  extant  manu- 
script authorit]^  for  the  text,  in  both  published  and  unpublished  material,  will  be 
critically  examined,  the  proi>er  groupings  of  the  manuscripts  into  families  will 
be  determined,  and  the  processes  of  inference  by  which  the  probable  constitution 
of  the  archetype  is  to  be  restored  wiU  be  analyzed  and  practiced.  On  the  inter- 
pretative side,  more  minute  attention  will  be  devoted  to  problems  of  chronology, 
history,  and  administration  thim  to  those  of  diction,  syntax,  and  style.  3Mjs. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Tu.,  4:80-6:30,  Pbofessob  Mebbill. 
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98, 94, 96.  Seminar:  ''Letters''  of  Cicero.— A  brief  period  in  the  history  of 
Rome  during  the  decline  of  the  Republic  will  be  taken  as  a  subject  for  investi- 
gation. The  letters  of  Cicero  durm^  the  period  in  question  will  furnish  the 
primary  text  and  will  be  examined  m  the  h^t  of,  and  supplemented  by.  ail 
other  available  evidence.  Textual  criticism  will  be  subordinated  to  histoncal, 
the  principal  aim  thus  being  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  seminar  in  Pliny's  LetUri, 
3Mjs.  Pbofsssob  Mbbbill.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek.— The  work 
will  deal  with  the  general  question  of  methods  of  attack  in  syntactical  investigation 
and  the  fundamental  principles  properly  governing  it,  and  with  detailed  proUems. 
Homer  and  Plautus  will  be  used  for  material.  SMjs.  Autunm,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Pbofesbob  Halb. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN  THE  DEPABTMSNT  OF  SANSKRTT  AND  INDO-ET7BOPEAN  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGT 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  10:30;  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Pbofessob  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Pbofessob  Buck. 

8.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Pbofessob  Buck. 

6.  Italic  Dialect8.--Mj.  Spring,  ^:15,  Pbofessob  Buck. 

IN  THE  DEPABT&IENT  OF  THE  HI8T0BT  OF  ABT 

6.  Roman  Art. — ^Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Pbofessob  Tabbbll. 
6A.  Roman  Architecture. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Pbofjbssob 
Tabbell. 

9.  Greek  and  Roman  Coins. — ^Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Pbofessob  Tabbbll. 

IN  THE  DEPABTlfENT  OF  HISTOBT 

A18.  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — ^From  Alexander  to  Augustus. 
Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Huth. 

A14.  The  Roman  Empire. — Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Huth. 

AU.  The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic. — Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Assistant 
Pbofessob  Huth. 

A16.  Studies  in  the  Economic  History  of  Rome. — Mj.  Autumn,  2:30, 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Huth. 


THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  GROUP 

OOMBININO  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  ROMANCE  (XIII).  GERMAN  (XIV). 
ENGLISH  (XV),  AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE  (XVI) 

fachjties 
The  libraries  of  the  departments  of  the  Modem  Language  Group  contain 
45,595  volumes.  The  Germanic  library  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  collection  of  eighteenth-century  books  (9,000  volumes)  formed  by 
Professor  Michael  Bemays  and  presented  to  the  University  by  Mr.  Julius  Rosen- 
wald,  while  the  English  Department  has  purchased  a  considerable  number  of 
rare  and  interesting  English  books,  principally  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  but  including  many  first  editions  of  works  by  Browning,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Swinburne,  and  others.  The  libraries  receive  regularly  the  principal 
periodicals  devoted  to  research  in  the  modem  languages  and  literatures.     Other 
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periodicalB  of  scarcely  less  importance  for  students  of  this  group  are  easily  acces- 
sible in  the  libraries  of  the  Classical,  the  Philosophical,  and  the  Historical  groups, 
while  those  of  a  more  general  nature  are  to  be  found  in  the  General  Library. 
Many  rare  and  valuable  books,  not  in  any  of  the  University  libraries,  are  accessible 
in  the  Chicago  Public  Library  and  the  Newberry  Library,  which  contain  about 
300,000  volumes  each. 

MODBBN  LANGUAGB8  AND  LTTEBATUBBS 

Students  of  the  modem  languages  have  long  recognized  the  necessity  of  a 
knowledge  of  languages  related  to  that  forming  their  special  object  of  study; 
and  students  of  literature  are  coming  more  and  more  to  a  recognition  of  the 
intimate  interrelations  of  the  literatures  of  western  Europe  in  mediaeval  as  well 
as  in  modem  times.  Many  causes  operated  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  transport 
from  one  country  to  another  ideas  and  literary  themes  and  forms,  and  literary, 
religious,  and  philosophical  movements;  while  in  modem  times  no  important 
intellectual  impulse  is  confined  to  the  country  of  its  origin.  It  seems  desirable 
therefore  to  add  to  the  programs  of  study  designed  more  definitely  for  specialists 
in  a  single  department  of  the  Modem  Language  Group  suggestions  for  more 
comprehensive  courses,  giving  fuller  recognition  to  the  solidarity  of  mediaeval 
and  of  modem  civilisation. 

The  following  groups  of  courses  are  recommended  to  those  who  wish  to 
specialise  for  the  doctorate  in:  I.  Modem  Languages,  II.  Mediaeval  Literature, 
lU.  Renaissance  Literature,  IV.  Modem  Literature.  The  subgroups  classify 
the  courses  according  to  whether  it  is  desired  to  put  the  principal  emphasis  upon 
studies  in  Romance  Philology,  Germanic  Philology,  or  English. 

OOMBIMBD  B1QUBNCX8  IN  TRB  MODBBN  LANQUAOB  GBOUP 

For  students  in  the  Senior  Colleges  who  elect  their  principal  sequences  in 
modem  language,  or  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees,  the  following  suggestions 
are  made  toward  work  more  comprehensive  than  that  represented  in  a  single 
department. 

a)  Sequences  in  modem  philology  consisting  of  nine  courses  chosen  from  the 
philological  courses  ofifered  in  the  three  departments,  or  in  two  of  them.  Such 
sequences  might  include  any  of  the  courses  numbered: 

English  21,  22,  23,  25,  26,  27,  34,  35,  37,  170. 

Romance  26,  41,  42,  43,  44,  46,  47,  48,  49,  81,  83,  88,  101. 

German  103,  104,  105,  108,  112,  113,  251-252,  253. 

Comparatwe  Philology  1. 

6)  Sequences  devoted  to  the  study  of  special  periods: 

Mtdiaeval  Literature 
Engliah  26,  27,  28,  29,  37,  39,  83,  91,  175. 
Romance  26,  32,  46,  47,  49,  54,  55,  56,  63,  75,  81,  88. 
German  141A,  141B,  146,  147,  161, 162,  184,  260. 

The  Renaieeance 

Englieh  42,  43,  52,  54,  69,  70,  75,  84. 
Romance  10, 11,  17,  18,  20,  21,  33,  62,  79. 
German  204,  264,  275. 
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BomarUicitm  and  Clattidam 

English  44,  46,  47,  67,  76,  102A,  160A,  160B,  161A. 

Romance  17,  19,  22,  23,  31. 

German  30,  42,  44,  49,  52,  58,  264,  275. 

Bteent  Literature 
English  47,  48,  49,  76,  130,  141,  160B. 
Romance  12,  38,  64. 
German  43,  54,  182,  204,  218. 

c)  Sequences  devoted  to  the  study  of  special  forms: 

The  Drama 
English  52,  54,  70A,  B,  73,  83,  84,  85,  86A,  89. 
Romance  10, 11,  12,  15,  18,  33,  75. 
German  43,  44,  54, 162,  260,  275. 
General  Literature  10. 

Advice  should  he  sought  from  the  representatioe  of  the  department  in  which  the 
student  is  chiefly  interested. 


XIII.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND 

LITERATURES 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
WiLLiAiE  Albebt  Nitzb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Eabl  Pibtsch,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Philology. 
Thomas  Atkinson  Jenkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French  Philology. 
Elizabeth  Wallace,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Literature. 
Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
Edwin  Pbbston  Dabgan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  literatiue. 
Thbodobb  Lee  Neff,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 
Henbi  Chables  Edouabd  David,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French  Literature. 
*Eablb  Bbownell  Babcock,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 
Aloebnon  Coleman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 
Rudolph  Ai/rROCCHi,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
Ralph  Embbson  House,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
Fbanck  Louis  ScHOELL,  Agb£q£  DE8  LETTBES,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
PiETBO  Stoppani,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
Clabence  Edwabd  Pabmbnteb,  A.m.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
Fbank  H.  Abbott,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 


Chables  Cabroll  Mabden,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity (Summer,  1915). 

James  Eustace  Shaw,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Italian,  Johns  Hopkins 
University  (Summer,  1915). 

David  Simon  Blondheim,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
University  of  Illinois  (Summer,  1915). 


*  Resigned. 
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FELLOWS.  1915 

Habbt  Brbtz,  A.B.  Lauba  Dobotht  Listkb,  A.B. 

HowABD  RussBLL  HusB,  Ph.B.  Landsb  MacCuntock,  a.m. 

William  Clarkb  Doub  Kerb,  A.B.  Claud  Carl  Spixxb,  A.B. 
John  Thomas  Listeb,  Ph.D. 

INTRODUCTORY 

JUNIOR  COLLBGB 

The  Junior  College  provides  elementary  and  intermediate  instruction  in 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  Students  who  have  completed  commendably 
the  courses  in  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish,  and  who  have  made  good  use  of 
auxiliary  opportunities,  may  expect  to  possess  a  good  pronunciation  and  accurate 
reading  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  important 
modern  authors. 

The  attention  of  students  who  wish  to  have  more  practice  in  spoken  Froich 
than  may  be  had  in  the  regular  Junior  College  courses  is  called  to  courses  4A  and 
5A,  which  carry  a  half-major  credit  each  if  taken  along  with  courses  4  and  5,  with 
which  thoy  are  correlated. 

SBNIOR  COLLBCn 

In  the  Senior  CoUeffe  courses  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  masterpieces  of 
classic  and  modem  French  literature;  at  the  same  time  he  is  given  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing  French.  Some  of  these  courses  are  conducted  in  French. 
In  addition,  the  student  may  also  elect  elementary  and  intermediate  courses  in 
Italian  or  Spanish.  For  combined  sequences  in  the  Modem  Language  Group, 
see  pp.  227-28. 

BBQUBNOBB 

5,  Advanced  French;  6,  Lecture  et  traduction  frangaises;  7,  Modem  French 
Grammar,  or  8,  Cours  de  style;  10,  Th^tre  de  Moli^,  or  11,  Th6fttre  choisi  de 
ComeiUe  et  Racine,  or  12,  La  Commie  au  XIX*  si^le;  16  or  16,  Survey  courses 
in  French  Literature;  17,  Le  Classicisme  (18,  Explication  frangaise,  continues 
10  or  17);  19,  La  Reaction  contre  le  classicisme;  20,  French  Literature  from 
Marot  to  Montaigne;  21,  French  Literature  from  Montaigne  to  Malherbe; 
22,  Le  Mouvement  romantique;  23,  L'Av^ement  du  romantisme;  38,  Baliac; 
41,  Phonetics  of  Modem  French;  42,  History  of  the  French  Language;  43,  Ro- 
mance Versification;  45,  Problems  of  Teaching  French;  46,  Elementary  Old 
French;  47,  Advanced  Old  French;  26,  Types  of  Old  French  Literature; 
44,  Middle  French;  51,  Elementary  Italian;  52,  Intermediate  Italian;  53, 
Advanced  Italian;  54,  55,  and  56,  Dante;  77,  Elementary  Spanish;  78,  Inter- 
mediate Spanish;  79,  Spanish  Classics. 

PBINOIPAL   BBQUBNCBB 

(Students  presenting  three  entrance  units  enter  coiurse  6;  those  with  four, 
course  10.  Such  students  should  consult  the  departmental  adviser  before  filling 
out  their  sequences.) 

a)  French  Language  (practical) :  courses  5,  6,  7, 8, 10, 18,  41,  42,  46.^ 


1  This  sequence  may  be  supplemented  profitably  by  courses  in  English  or  German. 
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h)  French  literature:  courses  5,  6,  10  (or  11  or  12),  15  (or  16),  17  (or  18), 
19,20,21,22(or23).i 

c)  Italian  and  Spanish:  courses  51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  77,  78,  79. 

d)  Romance  Philology:  courses  5  (or  6),  7,  20,  21,  41,  42,  46,  47,  101. 
Italian  (51,  52,  or  61)  or  Spanish  (77,  78)  may  be  substituted  for  Old  French 
(46, 47).« 

e)  Teachers'  Sequence  in  French:  courses  5,  6,  7, 8, 10, 15  (or  16),  17,  41, 45. 
/)  Romance — Latin  Sequence:  courses  5,  6,  7, 8, 10  or  15,  20  or  41,  followed 

by  any  three  courses  which  the  student  is  prepared  to  take  in  the  sequences 
for  Latin. 

8BCOMDABT  BXQUBNCXB 

a)  French  Language:  courses  5,  6,  7,  8,  15  or  16,  41. 

h)  French  Literature:  courses  5,  6, 10, 11  or  12,  15  or  16, 17  or  22. 

c)  French  and  Italian:  courses  5  (or  6),  7  (or  8),  15  (or  16),  51,  52,  53. 

d)  French  and  Spanish:  courses  5  (or  6),  7  (or  8),  15  (or  16),  77,  78,  79. 

QRADUATB  SCHOOL 

In  the  Oraduate  School  the  instruction  consists  mainly  of  courses  the  object  of 
which  is  to  put  students  in  possession  of  the  results  already  achieyed  in  Romance 
linguistics  and  the  history  of  the  Romance  literatures.  The  first-year  graduate 
studies  correspond  in  a  general  way  to  the  requirements  for  the  ''specialist" 
Master's  degree;  they  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  preparing 
to  occupy  positions  which  provide  elementary  and  intermediate  instruction  in 
French,  IteJian,  or  Spanish.  In  the  second  and  third  years  of  graduate  studies 
the  aim  is  to  impart  to  students,  along  with  much  necessary  information,  an 
appreciation  of  sound  methods  of  dealing  with  linguistic  and  literary  facts  and 
theories.  This  appreciation  once  reached,  and  granted  the  needed  industry 
and  enthusiasm,  the  student  may  attempt  research  work  with  good  chance  of 
success. 

To  be  admitted  as  candidates  for  either  of  the  higher  d^rees,  students  must 
furnish  evidence  of  (a)  preparation  equal  to  three  years'  work  in  modem  French 
(or  nine  majors) ;  (b)  a  reading  knowledge  of  either  Italian  or  Spanish. 

The  Master's  degree, — For  the  general  conditions  of  candidacy  for  this  degree, 
see  p.  115  in  this  Register.  The  special  requirements  are:  (a)  coxirses  17  (or  19 
or  22),  20  (or  21),  41,  46,  a  course  in  Italian  literature  or  in  Spanish  litera- 
ture, and  two  additional  graduate  courses;  (&)  a  satisfactory  essay  or  disserta- 
tion upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department;  this  must  be 
presented  at  least  eight  weeks  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate 
expects  to  receive  the  degree. 

The  Doctor's  degree, — ^For  the  general  conditions,  see  p.  116.  With  Romance 
as  secondary  subject,  9  majors  are  required ,  to  be  selected  from  the  regular  graduate 
courses,  after  conference  with  the  Head  of  the  Department.  At  least  one  gradu- 
ate major  shall  be  in  Italian  or  Spanish.  With  Romance  as  principal  svbject  the 
mmimiim  requirements  are:  (a)  8  majors  in  French  language,  4  majors  in  modern 
French  literature,  1  major  in  Italian,  1  major  in  Spanish,  and  4  additional  majors 


1  This  sequence  may  be  supplemented  profitably  by  courses  in  European  History, 
Renaissance  Art,  and  PnUosophy  (Descartes.  Kant,  Comte). 

t  This  sequence  may  be  supplemented  profitably  bj^  courses  in  Latin  (mediaeval 
and  classical)  and  Comparative  Philology. 
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in  either  Italian  or  Spanish;  (&)  a  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  which 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months 
before  the  proposed  date  of  the  final  examinations;  the  dissertation  must  be 
presented  in  a  form  practically  complete  at  least  four  months  before  the  Convoca- 
tion at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  the  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  desire  to  specialize 
in  modem  French  literature  may  reverse  the  proportions  of  linguistic  and  literary 
courses  in  French  indicated  above;  that  is,  such  candidates  are  required  to  com- 
plete at  least  4  majors  in  French  language  (see  courses  41,  42,  46,  47).  Course 
49  (Provencal),  course  1  of  the  Department  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European 
Comparative  Philology  (General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language),  and 
course  66  of  the  Department  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature  (CoUoquial 
Latin)  will  be  accepted  as  "majors  in  the  French  language."  Candidates  who 
desire  to  specialise  in  Italian  or  Spanish  (or  in  both)  will  consult  with  the  Head 
of  the  Department  in  regard  to  substitutions  in  the  requirements  outlined  above. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Doctor's  degree  will  not  be  conferred  merely  for 
faithful  and  careful  work,  however  great  in  amount.  The  candidate  must  possess 
special  aptitude  for  linguistic  or  literary  studies,  and  develop  the  power  to  judge 
and  investigate  on  independent  lines.  Three  years,  one  of  which  may  profitably 
be  spent  abroad,  is  the  minimimi  of  time  required  by  those  who  possess  the 
requisite  capacity  and  preparation. 

A  QradtuUe  Scholarahip  and  a  Senior  College  Scholarahip,  each  yielding  a  sum 
equal  to  the  University  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters  ($120),  are  awarded  annually 
at  the  close  of  the  Spring  Quarter.  The  OradtuUe  Scholarahip  is  awarded  for 
excellence  in  the  Department  studies  of  the  Senior  Colleges  during  the  academic 
year  and  in  a  special  competitive  examination.  The  Senior  College  Scholarship 
is  awarded  for  similar  excellence  in  the  studies  of  the  Junior  Colleges  and  in  a 
special  competitive  examination. 

The  Cerde  frangais  meets  once  a  week  diuring  the  academic  year. 

The  Romance  Clvb  meets  once  a  month  diunng  the  academic  year.  All 
instructors  and  graduate  students  of  the  Department  are  members;  journal 
notices,  book  reviews,  and  original  papers  are  read  and  informally  discussed. 

It  is  intended  that  the  graduate  courses  ofifered  by  this  Department  in  the 
Summer  Quarter  as  far  as  practicable  shall  be  so  arranged  that  qualified  students 
may  proceed  regularly  to  the  high^  degrees  by  attendance  in  successive  Summer 
Quarters. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JX7NIOB  OOLLSGB  COUBSBS 

OSOUP  I.       FBBNOR 

NoTB  1. — Couises  1. 2, 8, 4  should  be  taken  in  consecutive  quarters  and  in  that  order. 

NoTB  2. — Students  who  begin  their  study  of  French  in  the  University  will  begin 
with  coiurse  1 .  Those  who  receive  credit  for  one  unit  on  admission  will  begin  with  course  3 ; 
those  who  receive  credit  for  two  unitt  will  begin  with  course  4,  c»r,  in  special  cases,  with 
course  6;  those  who  receiye  credit  for  three  unite  will  begin  with  course  6. 

1.  Elementarv  French.' — Stress  is  laid  on  accurate  pronunciation  by  means 
of  drill  in  practical  phonetics  and  the  use  of  the  phonetic  symbols.  The  following 
irregular  verbs  are  studied:  avoir ,  itre,  aOer,  devoir,  dire,  faire^^pouvoir,  prendre, 
venir,  vovloir,  aavoir,  the  partir  group,  voir.    The  essentials  of  grammar;  daily 


1  limited  credit  course.    See  p.  112. 
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oral  and  written  exercises:  bimonthly  tests.  Fraser  and  Sqaair^horter  French 
Course,  thirty  lessons;  Nitze  and  Wilkins,  TAe  French  Verb;  Wilkins,  French 
Verb  Blanks;  Aldrich  and  Foster,  French  Reader,  Part  I.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00. 
two  sections:  a<men),  b  (mixed):  Autunm,  8: 15  and  1:30,  six  sections:  a,  c,  and 
6  (men),  &,  d,  and  /  (women);  winter,  8: 15,  two  sections:  a  (men),  b  (women). 
In  charge  of  Assistant  Profbsbob  Coleman. 

2.  Elementary  French^  (continued). — ^Fraser  and  Squair,  Shorter  French 
Course,  through  lesson  60;  Nitze  and  Wilkins,  The  French  Verb;  Wilkins,  French 
Verb  BlarUcs;  Aldrich  and  Foster,  French  Reader,  Part  11.  Drill  in  the  follow- 
ing additional  verbs:  boire,  conduire,  connattre,  courir,  dormir,  icrire,  envoyer, 
faUoir,  lire,  menUr,  meUre,  mowrir,  naUre,  ovmrir,  plavmre,  plaire,  pleiwoir,  rire. 
suwre,  iaire,  tenir,  vaincre,  valoir,  vendre,  vivre,  and  related  veros.  Continued 
practice  in  phonetics  and  the  use  of  phonetic  symbols :  practice  in  the  use  of 
idioms;  dictation,  oral  and  written;  bimonthly  tests.  Mj.  Siunmer,  10:30,  one 
section;  Winter,  8:15  and  1:30,  five  sections:  a,  c  (men);  b,  d  (women); 
e  (mixed);  Spring,  8:15,  two  sections.  In  charge  of  Assistant  Pbofessob 
Coleman. 

8.  Elementary  French^  (continued). — ^Thls  course  is  conducted  on  the  lines 
of  courses  1  and  2  above.  Irregular  verbs  reviewed  and  complete ;  practice  in 
translation  and  use  of  idioms  encountered  in  reading.    Constant  review  of 

?honetic  principles.  Fraser  and  Squair,  iSAor^  French  Course,  completed, 
'exts  will  be  chosen  from  the  following:  LaBr^te,  Mon  onde  et  mon  curS;  M6rim6e, 
Colomba;  Bazin,  Le  BU  qui  Ihe;  Daudet,  Selected  Stories;  Labiche  et  Martin, 
Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon;  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Madame  Th^hse;  Maupassant, 
Dix  contes  choisis.  About  150  paxes  will  be  read.  Prerequisite:  course  2,  or 
one  unit  of  entrance  French.  Mj.  Simimer,  11:30,  two  sections:  Autunm, 
10: 45,  two  sections;  Spring,  8 :  15  and  1 :  30,  five  sections.  In  charge  ot  Absibtant 
Pbofbssor  Neff. 

4.  Advanced  French.' — Systematic  studv  of  idioms;  weekly  composition. 
Greater  attention  to  oral  work:  dictation  and  free  reproduction  of  passages  read 
aloud;  review  of  verbs  and  orill  in  practical  phonetics  continued.  Texts  to 
be  selected  from:  France,  Le  lAvre  de  mon  ami;  Sandeau,  MUe  de  la  Seiglihre 
(the  p\B,y);  Augier  et  Sandeau,  LeGendre  de  M,  Poirier;  Theuriet,  Trois  contes; 
Balzac,  Le  Curi  de  Tours;  Hugo,  Les  Misirables  (Buffum) ;  Copp^  On  rend 
V argent;  Buffum,  French  Short  Stories  (Holt).  About  250  pages  will  be  read. 
Prerequisite:  course  3,  or  two  units  of  entrance  French.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00, 
two  sections;  Autumn,  9:15  and  2:30,  two  sections;  Winter,  10:45,  two  sec- 
tions.   In  charge  of  Assistant  Pbofessob  Neff. 

4A.  Practice  in  Spoken  French.— This  course,  and  its  successor,  5A,  open 
only  to  students  registered  for  4  and  5,  are  primarily  courses  in  spoken  French. 
They  should  be  taken  in  succession  by  students  desirous  of  systematic  practice  in 
speakinff,  hearing,  and  writing  the  language.  The  work  is  correlated  as  far  as 
practicable  with  that  of  courses  4  and  5.    Autimm,  2 :  30,  Mb.  Sohoell. 

6.  Advanced  French  (continued). — ^A  rapid  reading  course.  Studv  of 
idioms;  weekly  composition;  free  composition  and  dictation.  Texts  will  be 
chosen  from:  Daudet,  Tartarin  de  Tarascon;  France,  Le  Crime  de  Syhestre 
Bonruxrd;  Hugo,  Hemani,  Ruy  Bias;  Pailleron,  Le  Monde  oil  Von  s*ennuie; 
Dumas  file.  La  Question  d* argent.  About  300  pages  will  be  read  in  class,  and  one 
book  pnvatelv.  Prerequisite:  course  4,  or  eguivalent,  i.e.,  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  fundamentals  of  grammar  and  practical  phonetics.  Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15, 
one  section;  Winter,  9: 15  and  2:30,  two  sections;  Spring,  10:45,  two  sections. 

6A.  Practice  in  Spoken  French. — ^This  course  is  open  to  students  registered 
for  5  and  to  those  who  have  had  course  4A  in  the  preceding  Quarter  and  wish  to 
keep  up  the  oral  practice.  These  two  courses  are  so  planned  as  to  make  them, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  courses  4  and  5,  the  equivalent  of  courses  4,  5,  ana 
0.  Thus  students  who  have  completed  4,  4A,  5,  and  5A  may  pass  on  to  Senior 
College  courses  without  being  at  a  disadvantage.    Winter,  2 :  30,  Mb.  Schobll. 

'Limited  credit  course.    See  p.  112. 
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6.  Lecture  et  traduction  fran^aises. — Conducted  largely  in  French.  The 
aim  is  to  give  the  student  an  appreciation  of  htenuy  French.  He  is  expected  to 
summarise  his  reading  in  French,  orally  and  in  wnting.  Dictation  and  weekly 
exercises  in  translating  English  into  French  are  also  a  part  of  the  work.  Texts 
will  be  chosen  from:  Balzac,  PierreUe,  Euginie  GrandeL  Cinq  scbnea  de  la  comidie 
kumaine;  Michelet,  UOiseau;  Renan,  Sowenirs  d'enfance  et  de  jeunesee;  Loti, 
Picheur  d'lslande;  Rostand,  La  Princease  lointaineyLes  Romanesques;  Lesage, 
GU  Bias;  M^rim^,  Ckronique  du  rhgne  de  Charles  IX;  Gautier,  Jettatura,  Mj. 
(or,  in  the  Summer,  M.  either  Term).  Summer,  9:00,  one  sectioh;  Autumn, 
10: 45,  one  section;  Winter,  9: 15,  one  section;  Spring,  9: 15  and  2 :  30,  two  sections. 

OBOUP  IZ.      ITALIAN  AND  SPANISH 

61.  Elementary  Italian. — Grandgent,  Italian  Orammar;  Wilkins,  Notes  on 
Italian  Grammar;  Wilkins  and  Altrocchi,  Italian  Short  Stories.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  training  in  pronunciation.  Practice  in  identifying  forms  and  con- 
structions, in  translation,  and  in  reading  the  text  in  Italian.  Mj.  Summer, 
2:30,  Db.  Stoppani;  Autumn,  8:15,  Associatb  Pbofbsbob  Wilkins. 

TABULAR  VIEW  OF  JUNIOR  OOLLBOB  COURSES 


Hour 

Summer 

Hour 

Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

Fbbnch 

8:00 

1 

8:15 

1 

2 
1 

8 
2 

9:00 

4 
6 

9:16 

6 
6 

6 

10:80 

2 

10:46 

4 

6 

11:30 

8 

1:30 

2 

8 

2:30 

4A 

6 
6A 

6 

Italian 

8:16 

61 

62 

63 

2:30 

61 

Spanish 

8:16 

71 

72 

73 

9:16 

74 

76 

76 

10:46 

71 

72 

2:30 

71 

62.  Intermediate  Italian. — Grammar  review  and  daily  work  in  composition. 
Italian  Short  Stories  continued:  Manzoni,  /  promessi  sposi;  Goldoni,  La  locate 
diera,    Mj.  Winter,  8: 16,  Db.  Stoppani. 

68.  Advanced  Italian. — ^Readin|;  and  composition  continued.  Various 
types  of  Italian — colloquial,  scientific,  historical,  and  literary — are  studied. 
Assignment  of  books  and  articles  for  individual  reading.  Mj.  Spring,  8:15, 
Associatb  Pbofbssob  Wilkins. 

71.  Elementary  Spanish. — Stress  is  laid  on  accurate  pronunciation,  mastery 
of  the  elements  of  grammar,  and  acquisition  of  vocabulary.  In  the  Summer 
Ingraham-Edgren's  Brief  Spanish  Grammar  and  Matzke's  Spanish  Reader  will  be 
used;  in  the  Autumn  and  Winter,  Coester's  Spanish  Grammar,  and  Harrison's 
Elementary  Spanish  Reader,  Mj.  Summer,  2: 30,  Professor  Marden;  Autumn, 
8:15,^  Mb.  Parmxntbb;  Winter,  10:45,  Dr.  Houbb. 

1  This  section  Is  open  to  students  in  the  College  of  Oommeroe  and  Administration  only 
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72.  Elementary  Spanish  (continued). — Reading,  composition,  colloquial 
drill,  and  continuation  of  granmiar  study.  Hill,  Spanish  Tales  far  BeQinners, 
Mj.  Winter,  8: 15,^  Mr.  Pabbibntbb;  Sprmg,  10:45,  Ur.  Hoxtbb. 

78.  Commercial  Spanish  Readizigs. — ^DriU  in  practical  and  business  yocabu- 
lary.  Harrison,  SpanUh  Commercial  Reader;  bonilla,  Spanish  Daily  Life, 
Mj.  Spring,  8: 15,*  Dr.  House. 

74.  Intermediate  Spanish. — ^Prerequisite:  course  73  or  course  72  with  a 
fprade  of  B  or  better.  Advanced  grammar,  composition,  and  reading,  with 
mcreased  use  of  Spanish  in  the  classroom.  Umpnrey,  Spanish  Composition; 
selected  readings  from  Alarc6n,  Vald^s,  and  Valera.  Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Dr. 
House. 

76.  Advanced  Spanish. — Grammar  and  composition  continued  from  course 
74.  Readings  from  such  writers  as  Gald6s,  Echegaray,  and  Pereda.  Mj.  Winter, 
9:15,  Dr.  House. 

76.  Commercial  Correspondence. — ^Letter-writing,  technical  and  scientific 
readings.    Mj.  Spring,  9: 15,  Dr.  House. 

n.     LOWER  SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

GBOVP  I.      FBBNOH 

(Prerequisite:  6  or  6  majors  of  French) 

7.  Modem  French  Grammar. — Systematic  review,  with  practical  exercises, 
of  the  principles  of  modem  French  (sounds,  words,  inflections,  and  propositions), 
beginnmg  with  the  seyenteenth  century.  Armstrong,  Syntax  of  the  French  Verb; 
KoTeQfFrench  Composition;  Nitze  and  Wilkins,  The  French  Verb.  Mj.  Autumn, 
9:15,  Professor  Nitze. 

8.  Cours  de  style. — ^Principes  g^^raux,  exercices  pratiques  de  composition 
franoaise.  Prerequisite:  6  majors  of  French.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00; 
Mj.  Winter,  10:45;  Spring,  10:45,  Assistant  Professor  DAym. 

10.  Th^fttre  de  Molidre  (Commie  de  moeurs  et  de  caract^). — Study  of 
Moli^'s  plays  and  their  sociaJ  setting,  deyeloped  through  collateral  reaoing. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Wallace. 

11.  Th6&tre  choisi  de  Corneille  et  Racine  (Tragddie  dassique). — Stmcture 
and  nature  of  the  classic  drama,  approached  throiuii  study  of  representatiye 
plays,  with  illustratiye  collateral  reading.  Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Associate 
Professor  Wallace. 

12.  La  Com^die  au  XIX^  sidde.— Com^e  de  mceurs:  Scribe,  Augier. 
PaiUeron;  com^e  k  th^:  Becque,  Heryieu,  Brieux. — Studies  in  theme  and 
technique.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30;  Spring,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Wal- 
lace. 

16, 16.  Survey  of  Frendi  Literature. — ^Either  15  or  16  is  prerequisite  to  all 
upper  Senior  College  courses  in  French  literature.  Students  who  haye  taken 
6,  7,  or  8  in  college  may  enter  this  course,  but  others  must  first  haye  credit  for 
course  10,  or  11,  or  12.  A  general  suryey  of  French  literary  activity  from  1600  to 
1850,  with  emphasis  in  successive  quarters  upon  the  drama  (15)  or  the  novel  (16). 
Mj.  Summer,  9:00  (15),  Associate  Professor  Darqan;  Autumn,  11:45  (16), 
AsisociATE  Professor  Darqan;  Winter,  11:45  (15).  Assistant  Professor 
Coleman;  Spring,  11:45  (16),  Associate  Professor  Darqan. 

OBOUP  II.      ITAUAN  AND  BPAVISR 

NoTi. — Senior  Oollege  students  who  wish  to  begin  the  study  of  ItaUan  should  In 
general  take  course  51  (see  above).  Specially  qualifled  students  may,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor,  take  course  61  (see  below). 

77.  Elementary  Spanish. — ^Hilb  and  Ford,  A  Spanish  Orammar,  Mj. 
Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Pietsch. 

78.  Intermediate  Spanish. — ^Advanced  grammar  and  composition;  modem 
novels  and  comedies.    M j .  Winter,  2 :  30,  Professor  Pietsch. 


This  section  Is  open  to  students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  only. 
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m.     UPPBB  BBNIOR  COLLBQB  AND  QRADUATB  COUBBM 
GBOUP  X.      FBllfOB 

(Prerequisite  for  andergrftdaatet:  9  majon) 

17.  Le  Classicisme. — Lea  oeuvreB  et  la  doctrine.  PrModt^  et  natundiame. 
Boileau,  V  Art  poHique  (ddition  Bruneti^)  et  Let  Hiros  de  roman  (Edition  T.  F. 
Crane).    Mj.  Autumn,  11:45,  AsaiSTANT  Pbofbssob  David. 

18.  Explication  fran^aise  (Molidre). — Continues  course  10  or  17.  Litensive 
study  of  characteristic  passases  in  the  author's  woi^;  preparation  of  literary  and 
historical  commentaries,  made  by  the  students  and  criticised  by  the  instructor; 
some  careful  translation  into  En^ish.    Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Mb.  Schobll. 

19.  La  Reaction  contre  le  dassidsme. — Constitution  de  Fesprit  philosophique. 
Les  hommes  de  lettres  philos^hes.  Roustan,  La  Philo9aphie  et  la  socUU  fran- 
faiee  au  XVIII*  tikde,    Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Assistant  PBOVBasoB  David. 

80.  French  Literature  from  Marot  to  Montdgne. — ^History  of  literarjr  ideas 
during  the  French  Renaissance.  Darmesteter-Hatsfeld,  Le  SeiMiime  Stkde  en 
France.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Pbofbssob  Nitkb. 

81.  French  Lheratore  from  Montaigne  to  Malherbe. — ^The  origins  of  classi- 
cism and  the  poetic  theory  of  the  P16iade.  Mj.  Summer,  11:30;  Spring,  10:45, 
Pbofbssob  Nitze. 

82.  Le  Mouvement  romantique. — Origines  francaises  du  romantisme.  Sensi- 
bility et  sentimentality.  Le  coemopolitisme.  J.  Texte,  Jean-Jacques  Rouaeeau 
et  les  origines  du  cosmopoliiisme  tittiraire.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00; 
Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Assistant  Pbofbssob  David. 

28.  L'Avdnement  du  romantisme. — ^Petits  et  grands  romantiques;  les 
c^nacles;  la  culture  de  la  personnalit^.  M.  Souriau,  La  Priface  de  CnmweU. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

41,  42.  Modem  French  Linguistics. — (41)  Phonetics^  a  studv  of  the  sounds 
in  modem  spoken  French  and  English,  with  some  attention  to  German.  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  The  works  of  Jeepersen,  Victor,  Sweet,  and  Passy.  (42)  His- 
tory  of  the  French  Language^  an  outline  following  Nyrop,  Qrammaire  historique  de 
la  langue  franQaise.  Vol.  I.  with  Brunot,  Histoire  de  la  langue  francaise,  Vols.  I-IV. 
2M.  Summer,  8:00  (41),  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Babcock;  and  9:00  (42),  Assist- 
ant Pbofbssob  Blondhbim;  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  9:15,  Pbofbssob 
Jenkins. 

48.  Romance  Versification. — ^The  stracture  of  romance  verse.  Tobler,  Le 
Versfran^ais  ancien  et  modeme,    [Not  given  in  1915-16.J 

44.  Middle  French.— The  poems  of  Francois  Villon;  close  reading  of  the 
complete  text  as  an  introduction  to  pre-Renaissance  language  and  poet^.  Mj. 
Spring,  9: 15,  Pbofbssob  Jbnkins. 

OBOUr  U.      ITAUAM 

M.  Dante. — ^The  Vita  nuova  and  the  Inferno,  To3mbee,  DanU  Alighieri; 
Le  opere  minori  di  Dante  Alighieri,  ed.  Flamim;  Dunna  commedia,  ed.  Grandgent. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Associatb  Pbofbssob  Wilkins. 

65.  Dante. — The  Purgatorio.  Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Associatb  Pbofbssob 
Wilkins. 

66.  Dante.— The  Paradiso,  Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Associatb  Pbofbssob 
Wilkins. 

IV.    qbaduatb  coubsbs 

OBOVP  I.      OBNBBAL 

46.  Problems  of  Teaching  French. — ^A  consideration  of  the  main  questions 
of  pronunciation,  grammar,  reading,  and  literary  interpretation  as  applied  to 
teaching  elementary  and  aavanced  French;  introduction  to  French  pedagogical 
bibliography.    Mj.  Winter,  3:30,  Pbofbssob  Nctkb. 
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101.  Introduction  to  Romance  Philology. — ^Bibliography  and  methodology 
of  the  study  of  the  Romance  languages  and  literatures.  Mj.  Autumn,  3:30, 
Pbofbbsob  Pibtsch. 

OSOUP  n.      FBBNCR 

26.  History  of  French  Criticism,  1649-1900. — ^Renaissance  criticism,  classi- 
cism and  neo-classioism,  the  critical  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Lectures  and  reports.    Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Absociatb  Profbssob  Dabgan. 

26.  Types  of  Old  French  Literature. — ^The  literary  types  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries;  study  of  illustrative  works.  A  reading  knowledge  of 
Old  French  is  prerequisite ;  see  course  46.    M j .  Winter,  11 :  45,  Pbofessor  NrrzB . 

81.  French  Literature  Seminar. — ^Voltaire  and  the  English  Influence.  The 
LeUrea  phUosophiquea,  Voltaire's  dramatic  theories  and  correspondence.  Anglo- 
mania.   Mj.  Sunmier,  M.,  2:30-4:30,  Associatb  Pbofebbob  Dargan. 

82.  Old  French  Seminar. — ^The  Grail  Romances:  study  of  MS  soiu^ces  and 
evolution  of  the  story.  Baist,  Li  corUes  del  Oraal.  Mj.  Summer,  M.,  2:30- 
4:30,  Pbofessob  Nitzb. 

88.  Comeille. — Origins  of  the  classic  drama  and  its  relation  to  the  ideas  of 
Descartes.    Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Pbofbbsob  Nftze. 

88.  Balzac. — ^A  study  of  his  literary  method.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Associatb 
Pbofbssob  Dabgan. 

46, 47.  Old  French  (elementary  and  advanced  coiunes) . — ^The  Oxford  Roland, 
and  Aucaasin  et  NicoMe,  The  morphology  necessary  to  reading;  phonology 
^uchier,  Lea  Vo^ellea  Umiguea  en  vieuz  frangais),  with  some  attention  to  the 
French  element  in  English.  M.  Simmier,  First  Term,  10:30  (46),  Assistant 
Pbofbssob  Blondhbim;  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  8: 15,  Pbofessob  Jenkins. 

48.  French  Dialects. — ^Exercises  based  on  manuscript  materials,  or  upon 
Foerster-Koschwitz,  AUframdaiachee  Vhungabuch,  1  (5th  ed.).  Mj.  Spring,  hours 
to  be  arranged,  Pbofbssob  Jbnkinb. 

QBOUP  III.       OTHBB   BOMANOB    LANOUAOB8 

49.  Old  Pro7en$al. — ^Appel,  AUprovenzaliache  ChreatamcUhie  (4th  ed.). 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.J 

61.  Iljalian  for  Graduates. — ^A  special  course  in  Italian  for  advanced  students 
in  the  Romance  Department  or  in  other  Departments.  It  is  designed  to 
qualify  students  to  take  in  the  Winter  Quarter  a  course  in  Italian  hterature  (as 
55  or  62),  or  to  use  the  language  effectively  for  other  special  purposes.  Mj. 
Autumn,  2:30,  Associate  Pbofessob  Wilkins. 

62.  The  Renaissance  in  Italy. — ^The  writers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries:  the  Humanists,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  his  circle,  AriQsto,  Castiglione, 
Machiavelli,  Tasso.  Rossi,  Storia  deUa  lettercUura  Ualiana,  Vol.  II;  D'Ancona- 
Bacci,  Manuale  deUa  leiteratwa  italiana,  Vol.  II.  Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Associate 
Pbofessob  Wilkins. 

63.  Guido  Cavalcanti  and  the  "Dolce  stil  nuovo.'' — M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  1:30,  Associate  Pbofessob  Shaw. 

64.  Modem  Italian  Literature. — ^The  leading  novelists,  playwrights,  and 
poets  of  the  last  half-century.  M.  Siunmer,  Second  Term,  2:30,  Associatb 
Pbofessob  Shaw. 

76.  Spanish  Drama  before  Lope  de  Vega. — ^Early  church-drama.  Encina 
and  his  school;  Lope  de  Rueda  and  the  "Commedia  dell'  arte.''  The  founda- 
tions of  the  national  drama.    Mj.  Summer,  3: 30,  Pbofessob  Mabdbn. 

79.  Spanish  Classics. — ^The  life  and  works  of  Cervantes;  selected  chapters 
from  Don  Quixote,    Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Pbofessob  Pietsch. 

81.  Old  Spanish  Readings.— Keller,  AUapaniachea  Leaebuch  (Leipzig,  1890). 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.1 

83.  Historical  Spanish  Grammar. — Sounds  and  inflections;  practical  exer- 
cises on  Old  Spanish  texts.  R.  Men^ndes  FidaX.  Manual  elemental  de  gramdtica 
hiatMca  eapaflola  (2d  ed.).    Mj.  Winter,  3:30,  Pbofbssob  Pietsch. 
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88.  Spanish  Seminar. — ^Exercises  in  linguistic  and  literary  research,  based 
on  the  Libro  de  Bum  Anwr  of  Juan  Ruiz,  Arcipreste  de  Hita,  ed.  Ducamin,  1901. 
Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Pbofessob  Pietsoh. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  course  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology: 

X-1. — General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — General  principles  of 
linguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modem  languages  (chiefly 
Latin.  English,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Topics: 
Signincance  of  language  as  an  institution  in  human  development:  its  relation  to 
organized  thought,  theories  of  origin.  Intrinsic  interest  and  value  of  language 
study,  apart  from  practical  ends.  Historical  method.  Classification  of  phonetic 
changes,  and  question  of  their  imiformity.  Formal  changes  due  to  mental  asso- 
ciation (Analogy).  Changes  of  meaning  (Semantics).  Development  of  struc- 
ture (Agglutination  and  Adaptation),  grammatical  cat^ories.  Systems  of 
writing,  relation  of  spelling  to  speech.  Language  and  dialect,  linguistic  geog- 
raphv,  rise  of  a  standard  lan^^uage,  language  mixture,  language  and  nationality. 
Brief  survey  of  the  more  important  language  fainilies,  with  more  detailed 
account  of  the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and  present  distribution,  the 
earliest  history  and  linguistic  remains  of  each  branch. 

Prerequisite:  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modem  European  lan- 
guage, other  than  English.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00;  Mj.  Spring,  10:45, 
PBonsssoR  Buck. 

Attention  is  called  also  to  the  following  courses  offered  by  other  departments: 

XoTB. — Other  departments  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals:  I,  Philosophy; 
IV.  History;   V,  History  of  Art;  XV,  English. 

I,  7.  Aesthetics 

IV,  B6.  The  Renaissance 

IV,  B61.  Feudal  France 

IV,  C6.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon 

V,  26.  Gothic  Architecture 

V,  31.  Florentine  Art  of  the  Renascence 
V,  32.  Umbrian  Art  of  the  Renascence 
V,  33.  Venetian  Art  of  the  Renascence 
XV,  83.  The  Mediaeval  Drama 


XIV.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND 

LITERATURES 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Starb  Willabd  Cutting,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Fbancib  Asbtjbt  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

Mabtin  ScHt)Tza,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

Philip  Schtjtlbb  Allbn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

Adolp  Cabl  von  Noi^,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

Chablbs  GoBiTBCH,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

John  Jacob  Mbtbr,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Chbstbb  Nathan  Gould,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  and  Scandina- 
vian Literature. 
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Hans  EBirar  Gbonow,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 
Paul  Hbbman  Phillipson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 
John  Conrad  Wbiqbl,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 

Gborgb  Oliybb  Citrmb,  A.M.I  Professor  of  German,  Northwestern  University 

(Summer,  1916). 
Karl  F.  Mt^NzmosR,  A.B.,  Adjunct-Professor  of  German,  University  of  Texas 

(Summer,  1915). 
Thbophilus  Hsnrt  Schrobdbl,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  (jerman,  University  of 

Minnesota  (Summer,  1915). 
Richard  WischkAmpbr,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Minnesota 

(Summer,  1915). 

FELLOWS,  1916-16 

John  Hbrbbbt  Bachmann,  A.M.  Alicb  Post  Tabor,  A.M. 

Maux>lm  Howard  Dbwet,  A.M.  Bonno  Tappbr 

Carola  Schrobdbr  Rust,  Ph.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

For  students  who  enter  the  University  with  no  provious  training  in  German, 
elementary  and  intermediate  courses  aro  ofifered,  whose  primary  aim  is  to  enable 
the  student  to  read  and  to  understand  easily  and  accurately,  without  translation, 
German  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty.  As  a  logical  sequent  of  this  initial  mstruc- 
tion,  advanced  courses  in  language  and  literature  aro  offered  students  who  have 
taken  these  elementary  and  intermediate  courses  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
or  elsewhere.  Prose  composition,  including  translation  into  German  of  rather 
difficult  English  prose  and  construction  of  original  essasrs,  is  the  prime  featuro 
of  the  advanced  language  work;  in  literaturo  individual  authors  or  periods  of 
literary  development  become  the  subjects  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  themes. 
A  str^igthened  grasp  of  the  i^3mtactic  and  stylistic  resources  of  the  language  will 
be  secured  simultaneously  with  increased  literary  appreciation. 

The  German  courses  of  the  Junior  College  (six  majors),  plus  at  least  eight 
Senior  College  elective  majors,  or  an  equivalent,  aro  roquired  for  admission  to 
the  graduate  work  of  the  Department.  Graduate  students  from  other  institu- 
tions, whose  preliminary  training  in  German  has  been  deficient  in  either  quantity 
or  quality,  may  be  required  to  supplement  their  provious  work  by  Senior  College 
electives  beforo  admission  to  the  standing  of  gnuluate  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment.   For  combined  sequences  in  the  Modem  Language  Group,  see  pp.  227-28. 

BBQUXNCB8 

The  following  courses  aro  intended  primarily  for  students  of  the  Senior 
CoUeges,  Sequences  may  be  chosen  from  them  in  harmony  with  suggestions 
given  below: 

5,  Modern  Prose  Readings;  6,  Grerman  Plays;  11,  Deutsche  Aufs&tze;  15, 
Introduction  to  Schiller;  16,  Introduction  to  Goethe;  17,  Introduction  to  Lei»ing; 
25,  Lessing's  Life  and  Works;  30,  Kleist  and  Grillparser;  34,  Modem  German 
Poetry  in  Austria;  40A,  B,  C,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Grerman  Literature 
(3  Mjs.);  42,  Heine's  Prose  and  Poetry;  43,  The  Best  German  Short  Stories;  44, 
Gioethe's  Lyrical  Poetry;    49,  Goethe's  Period  of  Classical  Sympathies;    52, 
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QclnXler* BWaUenstein;  54,  Contemporary  Dramas;  61,  Aufs&t'zeimdStililbuDgen; 
81,  History  of  the  German  Language;  97,  The  Teaching  of  German  in  the  Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

PBXNCIPAL   BBQUBNCBB 

a)  With  two  units  of  preparation:  courses  5,  6,  15  (or  16  or  17),  11,  40A, 
40B,  40C,  and  two  majors  selected  from  courses  25-54. 

b)  With  three  units  of  preparation:  courses  15  (or  16  or  17),  11,  40A,  40B, 
40C,  and  four  majors  selected  from  courses  25-54. 

c)  With  four  units  of  preparation:  nine  majors  selected  from  courses  25-97. 

d)  With  a  preparation  equivalent  to  four  units  plus  at  least  eight  Senior 
College  elective  majors:  nine  majors  selected,  upon  consultation  with  the  depart- 
mental adviser,  from  the  Senior  College  and  graduate  coiurses  in  language  and 
literature,  according  to  the  preparation,  taste,  and  prevailing  purpose  of  the 
individual  student. 

BBCONDABT   BBQUBNCBB* 

The  first  two-thirds  of  one  of  the  foregoing  groups  according  to  the  student's 
preparation. 

The  aims  of  the  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  are  as  follows: 
(1)  To  acquaint  the  student  already  in  possession  of  a  practical  grasp  of  the 
German  language  with  the  great  movements  of  literary  and  linguistic  develop- 
ment within  the  Teutonic  field  outside  of  English.  (2)  To  direct  the  efforts  of 
students,  who  have  already  received  the  requisite  preliminary  training,  in  the 
investigation  of  special  problems  of  phonetics,  phonology,  morphology,  syntax, 
metrics,  style,  text-critidsm,  and  literary  history,  including  especially  litoraiy 
origins  and  relationships. 

Lectures  and  recitations  are  employed  in  the  more  general,  and  seminars  in 
the  more  special  and  detailed,  features  of  the  work.  Still  more  personal  direc- 
tion is  given  by  the  instructor  to  the  research  student. 

For  the  Master's  degree,  acquaintance  with  the  essentials  of  the  general* 
history  of  German  literature  and  language  is  required.  The  ezctent  and  accuracy 
of  the  candidate's  reading  in  German  literature  wiU  receive  consideration. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  required  to  show 
intellectual  independence  and  a  scholarly  equipment  sufficient  for  the  successful 
investigation  of  hitherto  unsolved  literary  and  linguistic  problems;  familiarity 
with  the  general  history  of  German  literature  and  with  the  general  development 
of  the  German  language;  a  thorough  command  of  oral  and  written  German  and 
ability  to  read  Gothic,  Old  High  German,  and  Middle  High  German;  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  a  special  literary  or  linguistic  subject.  Due  stress  will  be 
laid  on  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  candidate's  reading  in  (]lerman  literature. 
With  Germanics  as  secondary  subject,  the  required  work  may  be  done  in  literary 
or  linguistic  coiurses  according  to  the  needs  of  the  candidate. 

For  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  governing  the  granting  of 
higher  degrees,  see  pp.  115-16. 

A  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  German  is  annually  awarded  in  June  to  a 
student  who  has  received  the  Junior  College  certificate  within  the  year  then 
ending  (October  to  July).  The  award  is  based  upon  (a)  standing  in  the  required 
Junior  College  German,  including  courses  1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6;  and  (6)  a  special  examina- 
tion held  in  May  upon  these  six  courses.  Candidates  will  consult  the  Depart- 
mental Examiner  concerning  such  examinations. 
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A  Graduate  SoholarBhip  in  German  is  annually  awarded  in  June  to  a  student 
who  has  reoeiyed  the  Bachelor's  degree  within  the  year  then  ending  (October  to 
July).  This  award  is  based  upon  (a)  standing  in  course  11,  and  in  at  least  seven 
elective  majors  in  the  Senior  Colleges;  and  (6)  a  special  examination  held  in  May. 

Th$  OermaniaHc  Sodely  of  Chicago, — ^An  incorporated  association  of  Anglo- 
Americans  and  German-Americans,  whose  object  is  "to  promote  the  knowledge 
and  study  of  German  civilisation  in  America  and  of  American  civilization  in 
Germany,"  has  arranged  for  the  year  1915-16  an  extensive  series  of  lectures 
upon  timely  topics  germane  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  organization.  These 
lectures  by  eminent  professors  of  German  and  American  universities,  delivered 
for  the  most  part  in  Fullerton  Hall  (Art  Institute),  are  largely  attended  by  the 
advanced  students  and  by  the  instructors  of  the  Germanic  Department. 

The  Oermanic  Club,  including  candidates  for  advanced  degrees,  other 
advanced  students,  and  all  instructors  of  the  Department,  meets  twice  each 
quarter  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  joiunal  reports,  reviews,  and  original 
papers  upon  subjects  in  language  and  literature  within  the  scope  of  the  regular 
work  of  the  members. 

The  Seandifuwian  Club  is  maintained  by  instructors  and  students  interested 
in  Scandinavian  literature  and  culture  of  the  old  or  the  modem  period. 

The  Oerman  ConvereoHon  Club  is  an  organisation  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  under  the  leadership  of  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Depart- 
ment. Its  purpose  is  to  arouse  and  sustain  interest  in  the  German  language  as  a 
vehicle  of  oral  expression.  Membership,  open  to  those  who  have  already  made 
some  progress  in  the  language,  while  it  entitles  the  student  to  no  extra  academic 
credit,  supplements  the  regular  class  work  in  the  direction  of  greatly  increased 
Spraehfertigkeit  and  Sprachgefdhl, 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOB  COLLBGB  COX7B8BS 

1.  Elementary  Course  in  German.' — The  two  majors  of  courses  1  and  2  are 
to  be  taken  in  successive  quarters.  Mi.  Autumn,  sees,  a,  6,  c,  8: 16,  Dr.  Phil- 
LIF80N,  Mb.  Weigel,  and  Assistant  Peopbbsor  Geonow;  sec.  d,  1:15,  Pbo- 
FEBSOB  Cutting;  Winter,  sec.  a,  8:15,  Mb. ;  sec.  6,  9:15,  Mb. . 

2.  Elementary  Course  in  German^  (continued). — Mj.  Winter,  sees,  a,  6,  c, 
8: 15,  Db.  PmiiLiPSON,  Mb.  Weigel,  and  Assistant  Pbofessob  Gbonow;  sec.  d, 

1:30,  Pbofessob  Cutting;  Spring,  sec.  a,  8:15,  Mb. ;  sec.  6,  9:15, 

Mb. . 

8.  Intermediate  German.' — ^This  is  a  continuation  of  course  2,  devoted  to 
inductive  reading  of  modem  prose.  Mj.  every  Quarter.  Summer,  8:00,  Mb. 
Weigel;  Autumn,  sees,  a,  o,  8:15,  Assistant  Pbofessobs  Goettsch  and 
Gould;  Spring,  sees,  a,  6,  c,  8: 15,  Db.  Phillipson,  Mb.  Weigel,  and  Assist- 
ant Pbofessob  Gbonow;  sec.  d,  1: 15,  Pbofessob  Cutting. 

4.  Elemental^  German  Composition.' — The  essential  feature  of  this  course 
is  the  oral  and  written  reproduction  of  easy  prose,  with  variations  along  a  widen- 
ing range  of  syntax  and  idiom.  (Freie  KeproduktUm.)  Mj.  every  Quarter. 
Summer,  9:00,  Adjttnct-Pbofessob  MI^zingeb;  Autumn,  sees,  a,  6,  c,  d,  9: 15 

Mb.  Weigel,  Db.  Phillipson,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Goettsch,  Mb. 

Winter,  sec.  a,  9: 15,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Goettsch;  sec.  6, 10: 45,  Mb. 

Spring,  10: 45,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Gould. 

6.  Modem  Prose  Readings. — ^The  special  purFK)se  of  this  course  is  to  afford 
through  the  study  of  moderately  difficult,  interesting  prose,  systematic  drill  in 

>  Limited  credit  course.    See  p.  1 12. 
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word-composition,  word-derivation,  the  relationship  of  English  and  German 
words,  and  the  principles  of  elementary  syntax.  Mj.  every  Quarter.  Summer, 
10: 30,  Mh.  Schroedel;  Autumn,  9: 16,  Assistant  Professor  von  Noe;  Winter, 
sees,  o,  6,  9: 15,  Mr.  Weigel  and  Dr.  Phillipson;  Spring,  sec.  a,  9: 15,  Assist- 
ant Professor  von  Noe;  sec.  &,  10:45,  Mr.  Weigel. 

6.  German  Plays. — Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  modem  playB  intro- 
duce the  student  to  an  attractive  form  of  Cerman  literature,  and  impart  to  him 
an  appreciation  and  control  of  a  wealth  of  Cerman  idiom  in  common  use.    Mj. 

every  Quarter.    Sunmier,  8:00,  Dr.  Phillipson;   Autumn,  10:46,  Mr. ; 

Winter,  10:46,  Mr. ;   Spring,  sees,  a,  6,  9:16,  Mr.  Weiotjl  and  Dr. 

Phillipson. 

n.    senior  college  courses 

OBOUP   Z.       BHBTORIO 

I,     Lower  Senior 

11.  Deutsche  Aufs&tze. — Oral  and  written  criticism  of  brief  daily  themes 
upon  subjects  suggested  by  the  instructor.  (Freie  ReprodukHon.)  Dis- 
cussion of  German  synon3rm8,  the  more  difficult  principles  of  syntax,  and  the 
elements  of  style.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  of  the  courses  numbered  16,  16, 17. 
Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Mr.  WischkAmpkr;  Autimm,  9:15,  Assistant  Profbo- 
BOR  Meter;  Winter,  10:46,  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

OBOUP   ZX.       COUBBBS    IN    LXTBBATUBB 

J.     Lower  Senior 

16.  Introduction  to  Schiller. — ^Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  dramas 
with  student  reports.  Prerequisite:  at  least  six  majors  of  Grerman.  Mj. 
Autumn,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Gronow. 

16.  Introduction  to  Goethe. — ^Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  dramas 
with  student  reports.  Prerequisite:  at  least  six  majors  of  German.  Mj. 
Summer,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor  Gould;  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Gronow. 

17.  Introduction  to  Lessing. — ^Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  dramas 
with  student  reports.  Prerequisite:  at  least  six  majors  of  German.  Mj. 
Spring,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Gronow. 

24.  Schiller's  Life  and  Works. — Lectures.  Thomas'  SchUUr^a  Life  and 
Works  and  Ktihnemann's  SchiOer,    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

26.  Lessing's  Life  and  Works. — Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor 
VON  Noe. 

26.  German  Poets  of  Patriotism  during  the  War  of  Liberation. — ^A  discussion 
of  the  Grerman  people's  share  in  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  of  the  aims  and  hopes 
of  the  intelligent  classes,  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student  volunteers,  and  of  the 
expression  of  these  elements  in  contemporary  song.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

27.  Goethe's  '^Hermann  und  Dorothea"  and  Schiller's  Ballads.T-The 
reading  of  these  j^ieces  will  be  supplemented  by  some  study  and  discussion  of 
Goethe's  other  epical  writings  and  ballads.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

30.  Eleist  and  Grillparzer. — ^A  reading  course  in  the  dramatic  writings  of 
these  two  great  post-classical  German  dramatists.  Mj.  Autimm,  10:45,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Allen. 

32.  Goethe's  "Iphigenie"  and  "Tasso." — Studied  as  the  dramatic  expression 
of  the  poet's  classical  period.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

34.  Modem  German  Poetry  in  Austria. — ^Nikolaus  Lenan.  Anzengruber, 
Rosegger,  and  other  leading  Austrian  poets  are  read  and  discussed.  Mj.  Winter, 
8:15,  Assistant  Professor  von  Noe. 

36.  German  Lyrics  and  Ballads. — [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

40A,  B,  C.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  German  Literature.-^-Infonnal  talks 
in  German  al>out  the  main  movements  and  products  of  the  national  literature. 
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supplemented  by  assigned  reading  and  qvdzzes.  Prerequisite:  German  11  or 
its  equivalent.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Wmter,  and  Spring,  8: 15,  Assistant  Professob 
Meter. 

II.     Upvr  Senior 

41.  Goethe's  Life  and  Works. — ^A  discussion  of  the  principal  phases  and 
general  cultural  significance  of  Gk>ethe'B  activity.  Lectures,  assigned  readings, 
and  reports.    Earher  Period,  1749-^.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.1 

42.  Heine's  Prose  and  Poetry. — ^Reading  of  the  ReiaebUder  and  the  Buck  der 
lAeder  will  be  accompanied  by  investigation  of  the  poet's  sources  and  literary 
technique.    Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Dr.  Phillipson. 

48.  The  Best  German  Short  Stories. — An  introductory  course.  Mj. 
Autumn,  11:45,  Professor  SchOtze. 

44.  Goethe's  Lyrical  Poetry. — Interpreted  as  an  organic  expression  of 
Goethe's  intellectual  development.  Graduate  credit  given  for  additional  work. 
Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Professor  SchCtze. 

46.  German  Lyrical  Poetry  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — ^An  introduction  to 
the  history  of  humanistic  ideals  and  lyrical  forms  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

46.  Lessing's  Later  Dramas.^A  presentation  of  the  salient  features  of 
Lessing's  dramatic  theory,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  plots  and  characters 
of  Minna  von  Bamhelm,  Emilia  GaloUi,  and  Nathan  der  Weue.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.1 

47.  Goethe's  Dramas. — ^A  study  of  the  development  of  Goethe  as  a  drama- 
tist.   [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

48.  Goethe's  Storm-and-Stress  Period. — ^The  political^  social,  educational, 
and  literary  protest  against  tradition,  precedent,  and  the  existing  state  of  things, 
characteristic  of  the  last  third  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Germany,  with 
Goethe's  share  in  the  movement  as  revealedin  his  writings.  [Not  given  in  1915- 
16.1 

49.  Goethe's  Period  of  Classical  Symnathies. — ^The  influence  upon  Goethe 
of  surroundings,  occupation,  and  friendship^  in  the  direction  of  simplicity, 
regularity,  and  repose,  studied  in  connection  with  Ivhigenief  Ta8so,  and  Hermann 
und  Dorothea,    Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Professor  Curme. 

61.  German  Popular  Poetry. — ^Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports  by 
members  of  the  class.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

62.  Schiller's  "Wallenstein."— Discussion  of  the  causes,  course,  and  effects 
upon  Europe  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  of  the  political  and  social  background  of 
the  picture  presented  in  this  dramatic  trilogy,  and  of  the  real  Wallenstein  as 
compared  with  Schiller's  idealized  hero,  accompanies  the  reading  of  the  text. 
Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Assistant  Professor  von  Noe. 

68.  Grillparzer's  Dramas. — ^A  careful  studv  of  these  dramas  as  examples  of 
literary  art,  and  as  organic  expressions  of  Grillparzer's  development  and  of  the 
important  factors  in  the  culture  of  his  time.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

64.  Contemporary  German  Dramas. — ^Interpretative  readings  of  representa- 
tive modem  dramas.    Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

66.  Survey  of  German  Literature  in  the  Last  Thirty  Tears. — Chiefly  a  study 
of  the  drama  and  of  lyrical  poetry.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

66.  The  Classical  Period  in  German  Literature. — ^The  subject  of  the  course 
is  the  development  and  significance  of  the  classical  ideal  of  humanity,  as  embodied 
in  the  principal  literary  products  of  this  period.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

67.  The  German  Lyric  from  1800  to  1860. — [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

68.  The  Literature  of  Romanticism. — (Senior  College  and  Graduate  School.) 
Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

69.  Goethe  and  Schiller. — ^The  culmination  of  the  Classical  Era  in  German 
literature.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 
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60.  The  Best  Dramas  of  Klelst,  Grillparzer,  and  HebbeL — (Graduate  credit 
for  additional  work.)    [Not  given  in  191&-16.] 

61.  Aufsfttze  tind  Stiliibunfen. — ^This  course  leads  oyer  from  11  to  101. 
Particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  development  of  a  language^  not  only  correct  and 
idiomatic,  but  also  natural  and  diiect,  concrete  and  hving.  TirUenaprachef 
Fremdwdrteraeuchef  Mannerisms,  AngUcisms,  etc.,  receive  much  attention.  Opnen 
to  graduate  students.  Prereouisite:  course  U  plus  at  least  five  other  Senior 
College  elective  majors.    Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Assist amt  PBOFDsaoB  Meteb. 

OBOUP  XXX.   COUBSBS  rOB  TBACHBBS 

Upp9r  Senior  and  QraduaU 

81.  History  of  the  German  Language. — ^The  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  teacher  in  the  cla^oom.  It  consists  of  lectures  and  the 
reading  of  Behaghel's  Deutsche  S-prache,  with  frequent  reference  to  the  best- 
known  school  granunars.  Open  to  graduate  students  upon  consultation  wiUi 
the  instructor.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

82.  Middle  W^  German. — ^An  elementary  reading  course  designed  (1)  to 
give  students  who  expect  to  teach  a  background  for  their  knowledfge  of  New 
High  German,  (2)  to  prepare  students  gradually  for  more  serious  work  in  linguis- 
tics or  literature.  Practice  in  German  composition  is  afforded  by  translation  in 
the  modem  idiom.  Weiohold's  MittelhochdeuUchee  Leaebuch  and  Michel's  MiMr 
hochdeutsches  ElemerUarhuch  will  be  used.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

88.  German  Word-Composition  and  Syntax. — ^A  course  especially  intended 
for  teachers  of  German,  consisting  of  (a)  an  examination  of,  and  exercises  in, 
the  use  of  prefixes,  infixes,  and  suffixes  m  the  formation  of  the  modem  German 
vocabulary,  (h)  a  similar  consideration  of  the  uses  of  UmlaxU  and  Abknui  in 
modem  German,  and  (c)  a  study  of,  and  exercises  in,  the  more  advanced  gram- 
mar of  the  language.  Open  to  graduate  students  upon  consultation  with  the 
instmctor.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

91.  The  Iffistory  of  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Literature. — ^Lectures.  Mogk. 
Oeachichte  der  oUnordiechHieldndiechen  LUercUvr.  An  outline  of  the  history  of  Ola 
Norse-Icelandic  literature  from  its  oldest  monuments  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Modem  pcdod^  with  special  reference  to  its  influence  on  modem  English,  German, 
and  Scandinavian  literature.  The  ability  to  read  Icelandic  is  not  a  prerequisite. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

98.  Life  and  Culture  in  the  Scandinavian  Cotmtries  during  the  Middle 
Ages. — ^A  study  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Scandinavian  peoples  from 
the  earUest  records  to  the  introduction  of  printing.  Their  dwellings,  means  of 
subsistence,  government,  laws,  family  relations,  views  of  life,  mytholo^,  religion, 
literature^  arts,  colonies,  voyages,  relations  to  foreign  countries,  and  their  influoice 
and  rdle  m  the  mediaeval  world  will  be  studied  on  the  basis  of  the  material  fur- 
nished by  the  prehistoric  antiquities,  the  Icelandic  sagas,  Eddie  and  scaldic 
poetry,  the  laws,  Saxo  Grammaticus'  Hietoria  Damca^  etc.  Lectures  and 
assigned  readings.    Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

97.  The  Teaching;  of  German  in  Secondary  Schools. — ^The  object  of  this 
course  is  (1)  to  acquamt  the  teacher  with  the  new  methods  and  tiieir  application 
to  the  teaching  of  pronunciation,  grammar,  composition,  reading,  and  translation; 
(2)  to  discuss  the  subject  of  textbooks.    M j.  Summer,  9 : 00,  Mr.  Wbigbl. 

98.  The  Teaching  of  German  Literature. — ^A  discussion  of  the  choice  of 
texts,  the  use  of  literary  commentaries,  the  value  of  student  reports  upon  assimed 
supplementanr  reading,  and  the  use  of  oral  quisses  upon  prescribed  topics.  This 
and  similar  theoretical  discussion  is  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  reading 
of  selections  from  the  German  dacfiics,  Wieland,  Herder,  Gk>ethe,  and  Schiller. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.) 

99A.  Leben  und  Kultur  Deutschlands  in  der  Gegenwart — ^HftusUches  und 
gesellschaftliches  Leben,  Sitten  und  Gebr&uche,  Ersiehung,  Deutschlands 
5konoinische  und  soziale  Entwicklung,  das  Theater,  die  gegenwfirtige  deutsche 
Diohtung.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 
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99B.  Gescfaidite  der  deutschen  Eultur  seit  1688. — ^Vorlesungen  dber  die 
Entwicklung  des  geistigen  und  kOnstlerischen  Lebens  in  Deutschland  vom 
Ausgang  des  30  j&hrigen  ICrieges  bis  zur  Neuzeit.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

m.     GRADUATB  00UBSB8 
OBOUP   1.       COUBSBB   IN    LANaUAOB    AND    LANOUAOB   HX8TOBT 

101.  Deotscher  Satzbau  trnd  Stil. — ^A  Beouent  of  course  11.  The  aim  of 
the  work  is  to  develop  an  instinct  for  idiom  and  an  active  sense  of  the  niceties  of 
style,  by  discussing,  varying,  and  independenthr  reproducing  passages  from  spreat 
stylists  of  the  nineteenfii  c^itury.  Open  to  Senior  College  students  who  have 
had  in  addition  to  German  11  at  least  six  elective  majors  in  German.  [Not 
given  in  1915-16.] 

108.  Gothic. — ^A  consideration  of  Gothic  phonology,  morphology,  and  syn- 
tax in  connection  wiUi  the  reading  of  selections  from  the  Bible-translation  of 
Wulfila.    Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  1:30,  Profesbob  Wood. 

104.  Old  High  German. — ^The  reading  of  selections  from  Braun's  AUhocfi' 
deuisches  Lesebuai,  with  reference  to  the  same  author's  AUhochdetUsche  Oram' 
maUk.  This  course  is  a  natural  sequent  of  course  103.  Mj.  Winter,  1:30, 
PBorEssoB  Wood. 

106.  Middle  Wish  German. — ^An  introductory  course  that  includes  disdpline 
in  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax,  derived  from  the  critical  reading  of  Hart- 
mann  von  Aue,  Der  arme  Heinrieh  (ed.  Wackemagel-Toischer).  Incidental 
practice  in  German  prose  composition  is  afforded  by  trauuslation  of  the  mediaeval 
mto  the  modem  idiom.    Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Pbofessob  Wood. 

106.  Early  New  High  German. — ^After  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Middle  High 
German  grammar,  the  forms  of  the  transition  penod  will  be  studied  in  the  woks 
of  Albrecnt  von  Eyb,  Geiler  von  Kaisersberg,  Luther,  Johannes  Fischart,  and 
others.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

107.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache. — ^Vorlesungen  im  Anschluss  an 
BehagheFs  Artikel  in  Paul's  Orundrisa,  12,  pp.  650-780.  Eine  zusammen- 
hfingende  Entwickehmgsgeschichte  der  hochdeutschen  Schriftsprache.  Eenntnis 
des  Gotischen,  Althochdeutschen,  und  Mittelhochdeutschen  wird  voraiisgesetst. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

106.  Lectures  on  Germanic  Philology. — ^Knowledge  of  at  least  two  Germanic 
dialects  is  a  prerequisite.    Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  2:30,  Pbofessob  Wood. 

109.  Old  Saxon. — ^The  work  will  be  based  on  Holthausen's  AUadchieches 
Elementarlmch,  Equally  valuable  for  the  student  of  English  and  of  German. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

110.  Middle  Low  German. — ^The  work  will  be  based  on  Ltlbben's  MiUeIr 
niederdeiUsche  Grammalik,    [Npt  given  in  1915-16.] 

111.  Middle  Dotch.~The  work  will  be  based  on  J.  Franck,  MiUdnieder^ 
l&ndUche  Grammatik.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

112.  Icelandic— The  work  will  be  based  on  B.  Kahle,  AUUlandiBchea  Ele- 
menlarbuch,  A  knowledge  of  Gothic  is  desirable.  M j .  Autumn,  9:15,  Assistant 
Pbofessob  Gould. 

118.  Old  Frisian.— The  work  will  be  based  on  W.  Heuser,  AHfrietUchM  LeM- 
hucK    Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Pbofessob  Wood. 

8*minav 

251.  Problems  in  Germanic  Philology. — ^With  a  Gothic  text  for  a  basis,  this 
course  aims  to  diow  the  relation  between  Germanic  and  the  other  Indo-European 
languages,  and  the  inteirelation  of  the  Germanic  languages.  Problems  in 
phonology,  morphology,  and  semasiology  will  be  studied.  Mj.  Winter,  W., 
2:30-4:30,  Pbofessob  Wood. 

262.  Livestigations  in  Old  High  German  Dialects. — ^A  careful  study  of 
specimens  of  the  i>rincipal  Old  Hi^  German  dialects  with  reference  to  their 
relation  to  Germanic  and  to  one  another.    [Not  given  in  191&-16.1 
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263.  For  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  whose  major  work  is  linguistics. 
Mj.  Hours  to  be  arranged.    Pbofbssob  Wood. 

GBOUP   U.       COUBSBB   IN    LXTBBATUBB 

141A.  Survey  of  German  Literature  to  tlie  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. — 
Mj.  Autimm,  11:45,  Associate  Professob  Allen. 

141B.  Survey  of  German  Literature  from  the  Early  Fourteenth  Century  to 
the  Middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Professor  Cuttino. 

141C.  Survey  of  German  Literature  from  Leasing  to  the  Death  of  Goethe. — 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

146.  Germanische  Mythologie. — ^Vorlesungen  mit  Zugrundelegung  yon 
Mogk's  Artikel  in  Paul's  Orundrias,    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

146.  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Prose. — ^The  rapid  reading  of  selected  prose 
texts.  This  coiu^se  is  intended  to  give  the  student  facility  in  reading,  and  intro- 
duce him  to  the  literary  and  archaeological  problems  of  Scandinavian  philology. 
The  selections  will  represent  different  classes  of  literature,  and  will  vary  from  year 
to  year.  Prerequisite:  course  112.  Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Assistant  Professor 
Gould. 

147.  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Poetry. — ^The  critical  reading  of  selected  poems 
from  the  so-called  Elder  Edda,  with  a  consideration  of  related  material  in  other 
European  literatures.  The  critical  reading  of  a  few  selected  scaldic  poems. 
Prerequisite:  course  112.    Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Assistant  Professor  Goxtld. 

149.  History  of  Literature  in  Europe  from  800  to  1100. — Mj.  [Not  given 
in  1915-16.] 

160.  Geschichte  der  mittelhochdeutschen  Litteratur. — ^Vorlesungen  mit 
Uebungen.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

161.  The  German  Popular  Epic:  The  Nibelungenlied. — ^A  critical  study  of 
its  legendary  and  mythological  bac^round,  of  its  composition,  and  of  its  lan- 
guage. Some  knowledge  ofMiddle  High  German  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  course. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

162.  The  Germanic  Epic. — ^A  survey  of  Early  Germanic  balladry  will  be 
followed  by  the  reading  and  study  of  selected  passages  from  the  mediaeval 
romances  and  popular  epics.  Papers  will  be  prepared  by  members  of  the  class. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

168.  The  German  Court  Epic:  Hartmann  von  Aue. — ^A  critical  reading  of  his 
Iwein  with  reference  to  its  old  French  prototype.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.J 

164.  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide. — ^Vorlesungen  Uber  sein  Leben  und  seine 
Werke  unter  Beriicksichtigung  seiner  Beziehungen  zu  frOheren  und  q)&teren 
Dichtem.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

166.  Minnesangs  Friihling. — ^A  study  of  Minnesang  based  upon  the  reading 
and  interpretation  of  Lachmann  and  Haupt's  collection.    [Not  given  in  1915-16  J 

160.  Deutsche  Eulturgeschichte  vom  Jahre  1200  zum  Jahre  1660. — ^Lectures 
upon  the  great  cultural  movements  of  this  period  within  the  bounds  of  the  old 
German  iSnpire.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

161.  Berthold  von  Regensburg. — ^A  study  of  Middle  High  German  prose 
style.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Cttttinq. 

162.  The  German  Volkslied. — ^A  study  of  its  genesis  and  influence  upon 
modem  German  poetry.    Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

168A.  The  Older  German  Volkslied. — ^A  history  of  German  popular  song 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Character  and  ori^ 
of  the  Volkslied.  Consideration  of  its  importance  in  the  history  of  German  life, 
art,  and  literature.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

168B.  Renascence  of  the  German  Volkslied  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries. — ^Its  influence  upon  the  poetical  writings  of  Goethe,  the  Romantic 
School,  and  the  Swabian  Scnool.  A  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modem  German  lyric  and  ballad.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 
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171.  Schiller's  Earlier  and  Later  Theory  of  the  Drama. — ^A  disouflsion  of 
the  ripening  views  of  the  dramatist  in  the  light  of  his  earlier  and  later  theory  and 
practice.    [Not  given  in  191&-16.] 

177.  Herder  and  the  Humanistic  Movement  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. — 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.) 

178.  Goethe's  "Werthers  Leiden." — ^A  critical  account  of  the  sources,  the 
intrinsic  significance,  and  the  literary  structure  of  the  work.  PTot  given  in 
191&-16.] 

179.  Goethe's  ''Wllhelm  Meister." — ^An  examination  of  its  relation  to  the 
poet's  life  and  thought.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

180.  The  Romantic  SchooL — ^A  s^rstematic  attempt  to  give  an  account  of 
the  development  and  gradual  differentiation  of  the  romantic  Weltanackauung  in 
the  creative  and  theoretical  works  of  the  Romantic  SchooL  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 

181.  Relations  between  Literature  and  PhUosophy,  from  the  Death  of 
Leasing  to  1848. — ^The  classical  era  of  Cjerman  literature,  and  the  Romantic 
movements  in  Germany,  England^  and  France  cannot  be  understood  without  a 
study  of  the  principal  tendencies  m  contemporaneous  philosophic  thought.  It 
is  to  fill  the  gap  between  technical  courses  in  rhilosoph^  of  this  period  on  the  one 
hand,  and  pinrely  literary  courses  on  the  other,  that  tms  course  is  offered.  Lec- 
tures in  English,  assigned  reading,  and  reports.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

182A.  Bibliography  of  Modem  German  Literature. — ^An  introduction  to  the 
use  of  bibliographical  helps  and  methods  in  the  study  of  modem  German  literary 
history.  Open  to  advanced  Senior  students  upon  consultation  with  the  instructor. 
Mj.  Smnmer,  8:00;  Autimin,  8: 15,  Assistant  Pbofessor  von  Noe. 

182B.  Historiography  of  Modem  German  Literature.— The  course  aims  to 
give  a  bibliographical  history  of  German  literary  criticism  and  research  (Problem- 
geschichte).    Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Assistant  Pbofessor  von  Noe. 

183.  Das  junge  Deutschland. — ^Die  litterarische  Bewegung  von  etwa  1830 
bis  1840  in  Deutschland.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

184.  Das  Weib  in  mittelalterlichen  Geschichten. — Mittelhochdeutsche 
Schriftsteller  wie  der  Strieker,  Herrant  von  Wildonie,  Jans  Enenkel  (Hagens 
Geaamtabenteuerf  etc.)  bilden  den  Ausgangspunkt  ftir  die  Untersuchung.  Zusam- 
mengehdiige  Gmppen  von  Geschichten  werden  herausgegriffen,  damit  zusam- 
menhlUigende  kulturelle,  zeit-  und  volkspsychologische  Momente,  die  die  Stellung 
der  Frau  beleuchten,  besprochen,  und  vor  allem  die  Verzweigimgen  der  Themata 
in  den  verschiedenen  Litteraturen  verfolgt,  wo  immer  mdglich  unter  ZurQck- 
fdhrung  auf  antike  oder  orientalische  ursprOngUche  Formen.  Mj.  Spring,  9: 15, 
Assistant  Professor  Meter. 

190.  The  Literary  Relations  between  England  and  Germany  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century. — This  course  should  appeal  especially  to  those  students  who 
make  English  their  minor  and  to  those  who  make  English  their  major  and  Gr^> 
man  their  minor.  The  main  subjects  treated  are  Addison's  Spedator  and  its 
numerous  German  imitations;  Milton's  influence;  the  influence  of  English 
satire  in  Germany;  the  part  Shakspere  played  in  the  old  German  drama  and 
dramatic  criticism,  especially  in  the  case  of  Lessing  and  the  Storm  and  Stress; 
Pope,  Young,  Thompson,  and  Dryden;  Ossian  and  Percy's  Rdiquea;  the  Robin' 
sanaden;  the  imitations  of  Sterne,  Richardson,  and  Fielding;  the  countercurrent 
during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  centiury,  especially  Btlrger's  Lenore,  Schill^s 
Rdvber,  and  Goethe.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

204.  History  of  the  German  Novel. — A  survev  in  outline  of  the  development 
of  German  prose  fiction  from  mediaeval  times  to  Goethe  will  precede  an  intensive 
study  of  the  trend  of  the  novel  from  Werther  to  the  present.  M j .  Summer,  10 :  30, 
Associate  Professor  Allen. 

206.  Das  deutsche  Drama  von  den  ersten  AnfSngen  bis  zum  Jahre  1660. — 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 
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SN)6.  History  of  the  Gemuui  Drama  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centnries. — ^A  study  of  Romance  pseudo-olassical  influences  in  Germanjr,  and 
of  the  growth  of  the  national  drama  of  the  eighteenth  century.  [Not  given  in 
1916-16.] 

210.  The  Modem  German  Drama.— The  evolution  of  sociological  and 
artistic  tendencies  in  the  modem  drama  beginning  with  Ibsen.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 

211.  Tedmique  of  the  Drama  since  Leasing. — [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

212.  The  Modem  German  NoveL — [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

214.  The  German  Court  Epic:  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach.— A  critical  reading 
of  his  Parzival.    [Not  given  in  1916-16.] 

216.  The  German  Court  Epic:  Wolframs  von  Eschenbach  ''Willehalm." — 
A  comparative  study  of  the  poem  and  its  sources.    [Not  given  in  1916-16.] 

216.  German  Essajrs  and  Essayists  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — [Not 
given  in  1916-16.] 

217.  Contemporary  Lyric  Poetry.— A  study  of  the  chief  German  lyric  of  the 
recent  past  and  present.    [Not  given  in  1916-16.] 

218.  The  Development  of  Modem  Realism  in  German  literature. — Based 
upon  the  reading  of  the  German  dramas  that  illustrate  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  modem  realism.    Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  Profbssob  Cubmb. 

8BMXMAB8 

240.  Pro-Seminar. — Method  of  graduate  worlc.  (Mj.  Summer,  M.,  1:30- 
3:30,  AfisociATB  Profbbsob  Aujbn  and  other  members  of  the  Department. 

260.  The  Germanic  Epic— Mj.  Winter,  W.,  4:00-6:00,  Absociatb  Pbofbs- 
BOR  Aujbn. 

261.  Lyric  Origins  in  Germany. — ^A  comparison  of  the  theories  of  extraneous 
origin  for  Minnesang,  toother  with  an  investigation  of  early  Geraian  folk- 
poetrv  and  of  the  lyrics  m  the  Carmina  hurana,  A  Imowledge  of  latin  and 
Frencn,  while  highly  desirable,  is  not  a  prerequisite  of  this  course.  Absociatb 
Pbofbsbob  Allen.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

262.  Das  eng^ische  Drama  in  Deutschland  im  16.  und  17.  Jahrhundert — 
Ein  ver^eichendes  Studiiun  der  englischen  und  der  deutschen  Btlhne  unter 
BerQcksichtigung  der  en^ohen  KomOdianten  und  ihrer  Nachfolger.  Pbo- 
fbsbob Cutting.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

268.  Lessing's  Theory  of  the  Drama. — ^An  examination  of  Lessing's  writings 
for  evidence  as  to  his  earlier  and  later  views  on  plot,  motivation,  characters, 
tragedy,  comedy,  etc.    Pbofbsbob  Cutting.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.) 

264.  Goethe's  <'Faust"  I  and  n.~Problems  connected  with  the  ^nesis  and 
hiterpretation  of  the  poem.    Mj.  Spring,  W.,  4:00-6:00,  Pbofbsbob  Cutting. 

266.  The  Mediaeval  Lyric  and  Ballad. — ^Absociatb  Pbofbsbob  Allbn. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

266.  Heine  und  Uhland. — ^A  study  of  the  Romantic  l^c  as  exemplified  in 
Wilhelm  Mtlller  and  Eichendorff  wiUprecede  an  investigation  of  the  sources  and 
literary  technique  of  the  poems  of  Heine  and  Uhland.  Absociatb  Pbofbsbob 
Allbn.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

267.  The  German  NoveL — ^An  investi^tion  of  several  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  the  evolution  of  prose  fiction  in  Germany  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  c^turies.    Absociatb  Pbofbsbob  Allbn.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

268.  Der  junge  Goethe,  1749-1775.— Pbofbsbob  ScHt)TZB.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 

269.  The  German  Forerunners  of  Naturalism.— Problems  covering  the 
period  from  the  Storm-and-Stress  Movement  to  ^e  beginning  of  the  works  of 
muptmann.    Pbofbsbob  ScHt)TZB.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

270.  The  Romantic  School. — ^Pbofbsbob  Qcathxa,    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

271.  The  Drama  of  Romanticism.— Pbofbbbob  SchOtzb.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 
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272.  The  Technique  of  the  Modem  Dnnuu — ^Pbofbssob  ScHt)TZB.  [Not 
given  in  101&-16.] 

278.  Goethe's  ''Wllhehn  Melster.'' — ^Pbofbssob  ScHt^rzB.  [Not  given  in 
1916-16.] 

274.  Goethe  and  Schiller,  1790-1896. — ^Pbofbssob  SchOtzb.  [Not  given  in 
1916-16.] 

276.  The  Iffistoiy  and  Theoiy  of  the  Gennan  ''lied"  from  Opitz  to  the 
Present— Mj.  Autumn,  W.,  4:00-6:00;  Mj.  Winter,  W.,  4:00-6:00,  Pbofbbsob 
ScuO'rzB. 

XV.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

John  Matthews  Manlt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Ekiglish. 
William  Clbavsb  Wilkinson,  D.D.,  Professor  (Emeritus)  of  Poetry  and 

Criticism. 
William  Dabnall  MagCuntogk,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English. 
Mtba  Rdtnoldb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 
Robbbt  Hebbigk,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English. 
Robbbt  Mobss  Lovxtt,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English. 
Albbbt  Habbis  Tolman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 
Jambs  Wbbbb  Linn,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Tom  Pbbtb  Cboss,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Celtic. 
Pbbct  Holmbs  Botnton,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Edith  Fostbb  Flint,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
David  Allan  Robbbtson,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Chablbs  Rbad  Baskbbvill,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Thomas  Albbbt  Enott,  Ph.D.,  Asostant  Professor  of  English. 
Jambs  Root  Httlbbbt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Cabl  Hbnbt  Gbabo,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
David  Habbison  Sctvbns,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Gbobgb  Wilet  Shbbbubn,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 
EvBLTN  Mat  Albbioht,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Stella  Wbbstbb  Mobgan,  Ph.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

FELLOWS,  1915-16 
Dttdlbt  David  GBnrrrrH,  A.B.  Lois  Whitnbt,  A.M. 

Hbibn  Sabd  Hughes,  A.M.  Euzabbth  Wiliaon,  A.M. 

John  Mabgbllus  Steadman,  Jb.,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Junior  CoQegea. — Course  1  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  first  quarter 
of  readence.  Course  3  is  required  of  all  students  having  nine  majors  of  credit. 
It  must  be  taken  before  admission  to  the  Senior  Colleges.  Students  in  the  Junior 
CoUegee  have  the  following  privileges  of  election:  (a)  courses  40  and  41  are  open 
to  those  who  have  passed  course  1;  (&)  courses  21,  28,  47,  48,  160  are  open  to 
those  who  have  passed  courses  1,  3,  and  40. 

A  Senior  College  Scholarehip  in  English  is  annually  awarded  on  July  1  to  a  stu- 
dent who  has  received  the  Junior  College  certificate  within  the  year  then  ending. 
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The  award  is  based  upon  (1)  standing  in  the  oouises  tatoi,  which  must  include 
courses  1, 3, 40,  and  41 ;  and  (2)  a  special  examination  held  in  May  upon  the  same 
courses.    Detiuled  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Departmental  Examiner. 

BBQUBNCBB 

The  following  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  students  in  the  Senior 
Colleges  and  from  them  the  sequences  in  English  may  be  chosen: 

4,  English  Composition;  5,  6,  English  Composition:  Advanced  Course; 
7,  Rhetoric  and  Composition  for  Teachers;  9,  Argumentation;  9 A,  Oral  Debates; 
10,  Public  Address;  II,  The  Organization  and  Development  of  the  Press; 
12;  16;  18;  21,  Old  English:  Elementary  Course;  22,  Old  English;  28,  Chaucer: 
The  Canterbury  Tales;  33,  English  Grammar  for  Teachers;  34a;  36,  39,  41,  Shak- 
spere;  42,  English  Literature,  1557-99;  43,  English  Literature,  1599-1660;  44, 
English  Literature,  1660-1744;  46,  English  Literature,  1744-98;  47,  English 
Literature,  1798-1832;  48A,  English  Literature,  1832-92  (Poetry);  48B,  English 
Literature,  1832-92  (Prose);  71;  72,  Shakspere's  Comedies;  75,  Milton;  76,  The 
English  Romantic  Movement;  77,  Pope:  The  Satires;  79,  Browning  and  Ten- 
nyson; 80,  English  Literature  for  Teachers;  85,  The  Drama  in  England  from 
1600  to  1642;  87,  The  History  of  the  Novel;  88,  The  Technique  of  the  Modem 
Novel;  90,  The  Literary  Essay  in  England;  91,  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry;  130, 
Pre-Raphaelitism  in  English  Literature;  140,  The  Technique  of  the  Drama; 
141;  1412;  160,  American  Literature;  175. 

The  following  courses,  though  intended  primarily  for  graduates,  are  open 
to  properly  qualified  Senior  College  students,  and  may  be  selected  as  part  of  the 
principal  sequence: 

23,  Old  English:  Poetry;  26,  Early  Middle  English;  27,  Later  Middle 
English;  69,  The  Life  and  Works  of  Spenser;  70A,  B,  Shakspere;  84,  The  Drama 
in  England  from  1500  to  1600. 

While  in  general  any  six  or  nine  majors  chosen  with  reference  to  the  student's 
interest,  previous  preparation,  and  future  needs  may  properly  constitute  the 
short  or  long  sequence,  the  following  suggestions  may  be  helpful: 

PBINOXPAL  BBQUBNCBS 

a)  General,  for  students  of  Language:  courses  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  28,  33,  34, 
36,41. 

h)  General,  for  students  of  Literature:  courses  4, 28, 41,  and  six  selected  from 
the  following  courses:  6,  6,  42-48,  72;  75;  76;  77;  79;  85,  87,  90,  91,  130,  140, 
142;  160. 

c)  For  teachers:  courses  4,  7,  12;  16;  18;  28,  33,  34;  36;  41,  80. 

d)  In  preparation  for  Journalism:  courses  4,  5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 16,  41, 142. 

BBCONDABT  BBQUBNCBB 

a)  General:  courses  4,  41,  and  four  of  the  courses  42-48,  87,  90,  and  160. 
h)  For  Law  students:  courses  4,  5,  9,  and  9 A,  10,  16;  18,  41. 

c)  For  students  of  Modem  Language  whose  principal  sequence  is  in  Romance 
or  German:  courses  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  and  28. 

d)  For  students  of  Modem  Literature  whose  principal  sequence  is  taken  in 
Romance  or  German:  courses  28,  41,  and  four  others  chosen  according  to  the 
period  studied. 

For  combined  sequences  in  the  Modem  Language  Group,  see  pp.  227-28. 
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A  special  Graduate  Scholarship  in  English  is  annually  awarded  on  Jidy  1 
to  a  student  who  has  received  the  d^ree  of  Bachelor  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  within  the  year  then  ending.  The  award  is  based  upon  (1)  standing  in  the 
courses  in  English  taken,  which  must  include  at  least  five  elective  majors  in  the 
Senior  Colleges;  and  (2)  a  special  examination  held  in  May.  The  examination  in 
1915  will  be  upon  the  following  courses:  21,  22,  28,  42,  43,  44,  46,  47,  48,  85, 160. 
The  student  may  choose  any  five  of  these  as  the  basis  of  hb  examination.  More 
detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Departmental  Examiner. 

The  Qraduate  Schoole. — Graduate  students  who  did  not  as  undergraduates 
devote  special  attention  to  English  should  select  their  work  at  first  from  the 
courses  intended  primarily  for  Senior  College  students.  Some  familiarity  with 
English  studies  is  presupposed  in  the  courses  intended  primarily  for  graduate 
students.  The  following  courses,  though  intended  primarily  for  undergraduates, 
may  be  taken  by  graduate  students  and  wiU  be  credited  toward  the  higher  degrees: 
5,  6,  21,  22,  28,  33,  34A;  36,  42,  43,  44,  46,  47,  48,  71,  72,  75,  76A;  77;  79,  85, 
87,  88,  90,  91,  130,  140, 141;  142;  160.  The  following  courses  are  intended 
primarily  for  graduate  students  and  are  open  to  all  who  are  properly  equipped 
for  them  in  knowledge  and  experience  in  study:  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  29,  34,  35B, 
C,  37,  38,  39,  50,  51,  52,  54,  56,  57,  60,  69,  70,  73,  76,  83,  84,  86,  89,  102,  103, 
150,  161,  170,  180. 

The  requirements  of  the  Master's  degree  in  English  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Residence  and  college  courses.  Three  quarters'  residence  in  the  Graduate 
School,  eight  majors  of  graduate  work. 

2.  Dissertation.  A  paper  showing  the  residts  of  special  and  detailed  study 
of  some  approved  subject. 

3.  Examination.  An  oral  examination  conducted  by  three  or  more  members 
of  the  Department. 

1.  The  year  of  graduate  study  necessary  to  the  Master's  degree  is  supposed 
to  follow  the  equivalent  of  nine  majors  (twelve  to  fifteen  year  hours)  of  work 
in  English,  distributed  through  the  undergraduate  period,  in  addition  to  the 
required  courses  in  composition,  and  the  introductory  course  in  literature. 
Students  who  enter  the  graduate  schools  without  this  preparation  cannot  expect 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  in  three  quarters.  This  under- 
graduate study  of  English  represents  roughly  the  attainment  of  a  student  who 
elects  his  major  sequence  in  that  Department  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  student  should  also  possess  as  part  of  his  equipment  a  reading  knowledge 
of  at  least  one  modem  hmguage. 

In  the  graduate  year,  the  student  should  choose  some  one  period  or  form  for 
special  study:  e.g..  Old  English;  Middle  English;  the  Renaissance;  the  Restora- 
tion and  early  eighteenth  century;  the  later  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
century;  the  later  nineteenth  century;  American  literature.  The  period  or  form 
chosen  will  naturally  determine  the  choice  of  material  for  his  dissertation,  and 
constitute  the  major  subject  of  his  examination.  It  is  expected  that  a  third  to  a 
half  of  the  year's  work  (three  or  four  majors)  will  be  given  to  this  special  work. 

The  advanced  courses  in  English  composition,  and  those  for  teachers,  may 
be  counted  toward  the  Master's  degree,  provided  they  do  not  take  the  place  of 
coiurses  necessary  to  the  mastery  of  the  primary  or  secondary  subject.  Courses 
in  other  departments  may  be  counted  as  part  of  the  year's  residence  work  toward 
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the  degree,  provided  the  student's  undergraduate  course  in  modem  language 
has  been  sufficient  to  anticipate  a  part  of  the  graduate  requirement. 

2.  The  dissertation  is  intended  primarily  to  test  the  candidate's  ability  in 
original  investigation  or  in  independent  thought  in  organizing  material  alr^idy 
known.  It  must  be  presented  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  six  weeks  before 
the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  desires  to  receive  the  degree.  A  disserta- 
tion not  thorough  in  organization  and  clear  in  style  will  not  be  accepted. 

8.  The  examination  will  take  particular  account  of  the  primary  and  second- 
ary subjects,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  them,  or  to  courses  taken.  A  preliminary 
examination  covering  the  history  of  English  Literature  will  be  given  early  in 
January,  for  students  who  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  within 
the  next  three  quarters. 

The  Dodor's  degree. — All  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  English, 
whatever  may  be  their  special  field  of  work,  must  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  genera]  history  of  English  literature  and  a  fair  equipment  in  Old  and 
Middle  English.  The  minimimi  requirement  in  the  former  may  be  roughly  indi- 
cated as  represented  by  courses  36,  42,  43,  44,  46,  47,  48,  70A,  B,  85, 150, 160; 
this  minimum  is  permitted  only  to  those  whose  special  interest  is  in  linguistic 
study  and  who  consequently  take  as  their  secondary  subject  either  Qermanic  or 
Romance  Philology;  such  students  will  of  course  take  special  linguistic  courses 
in  English.  The  minimum  requirement  in  linguistic  work  for  students  ^oee 
special  interest  lies  in  the  study  of  literature  and  literary  history  may  be  roughly 
indicated  as  given  in  courses  21,  22, 23,  26, 27, 28, 34. 

Students  in  this  group  are  strongly  advised  to  choose  their  secondary  subject 
with  immediate  reference  to  its  usefulness  in  the  field  to  which  they  intend  to 
devote  special  attention.  Of  prime  importance  to  those  who  aim  at  a  broad  and 
enlightened  knowledge  of  English  literature  in  its  greatest  manifestations  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Romance,  and  the  German  literatures. 
The  relative  importance  of  these  varies  in  accordance  with  the  field  of  English 
literature  chosen  for  special  study;  but  a  sound  knowledge  of  English  literature 
and  a  just  appreciation  of  its  phenomena  are  impossible  without  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  at  least  one  of  the  other  great  literatures  of  the  civilized  world 
and  without  some  knowledge  of  the  currents  of  foreign  thought  which  were  most 
influential  in  England  during  the  period  chosen  for  special  study.  The  Head  of 
the  Department  and  the  other  instructors  will  be  glad  to  discuss  with  candidates 
their  special  interests  and  plans. 

A  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment must  be  presented  at  least  three  months  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
candidate  wishes  to  receive  the  degree.  After  the  dissertation  has  been  accepted, 
the  candidate  must  present  himself  for  a  special  public  examination  in  accordance 
with  the  general  regulations  of  the  University. 

The  Doctor's  degree  is  not  conferred  merely  for  faithfid  and  accurate 
work,  however  great  in  amount;  the  candidate  must  exhibit  some  capacity  for 
investigation  and  independent  thought.  The  requirements  cannot  therefore  be 
stated  in  terms  of  years  or  courses.  Three  years  are,  however,  usually  necessary 
for  a  competent  student  who  enters  the  Graduate  School  with  a  good  equipment. 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  English  are  advised 
to  elect,  as  undergraduates,  at  least  two  courses  in  the  English  language,  21  and  28 
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(and  if  possible  34),  one  elective  course  in  English  composition  (4  or  9),  two 
courses  in  the  teaching  of  English  (7  and  80),  and  further  courses  in  English 
literature,  including  41  and  160. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      C0UB8SS  IN  BHBTORIO  AND  ENGLISH  COHPOSmON 

The  following  courses  in  rhetoric  and  English  composition  are  designed  to 
give  the  student  such  training  as  he  needs  in  expression  and  organization  of 
thought  in  order  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  material  of  other  departments  of 
study.  He  is  required  to  take  English  1  in  his  first  quarter,  and  English  3  in  his 
second  year  of  residence.  These  coiurses  are  prerequisite  to  higher  courses  in 
composition.  English  4  is  given  in  two  sections  in  which  the  emphasis  is  laid 
respectively  on  literary  quality  and  on  organization  of  material.  English  9, 
9A,  and  10  are  arranged  to  give  a  f uU  year's  course  in  the  organization  of  material 
and  the  written  and  oral  expression  of  it.  These  courses  may  be  elected  to  supple- 
ment English  4,  or  in  place  of  it.  One  of  these  elective  courses  in  composition  is 
invariably  required  as  part  of  the  primary  or  secondary  sequence  in  English. 
English  5  and  6  are  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  English  compo- 
sition for  literary  or  professional  reasons. 

OBOUP  I.   rOB  THE  JUNIOB  COLLBOBB 

1.  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition:  Introductory  College  Course.' — Short 
themes  and  exercises  weekly.  Mj.  every  Quarter.  Summer,  9:00,  Mies 
AiiBRiGHT  AND  MiBS  Morqan;  Autumn,  9:15  and  2:30,  Associatb  Profbssobs 
Linn  and  Flint,  and  Messrs.  Grabo,  Shbrburn,  Stevens,  Miss  Albright, 
AND  Miss  Morqan:  Winter,  9:15  and  2:30,  Miss  Albright  and  Miss  Mor- 
gan; Spring,  9:15,  Miss  Albright  and  Miss  Morgan. 

Bequlred  of  aU  students  in  the  Junior  OoUeges.  Oourse  1  most  be  taken  immediately 
after  enhance  to  the  Unlyersity. 

2.  English  Composition. — ^For  students  conditioned  in  English  1.  Winter 
and  Spring,  Tu.  and  Th.,  1:30. 

8.  English  Compositioii. — ^Required  of  all  candidates  for  degrees  who  have 
completed  nine  majors  in  the  Jumor  Colleges,  including  English  1.  Mj.  every 
Quarter.  Simimer,  10:30,  Mr.  Shbrbxtrn  and  Miss  Albright;  Autumn, 
10:45  and  3:30,  Associatb  Professors  Linn,  Botnton,  Flint,  and  Robert- 
son, AND  Messrs.  Grabo,  Shbrburn,  and  Stvvens;  Winter,  10:45  and  3:30, 
Messrs.  Grabo.  Shbrburn,  and  Miss  Albright;  Spring,  10:45  and  3:30, 
Dr.  Stevens,  Miss  Albright,  and  Miss  Morgan. 

OBOUP  XI.   rOB  THB  BBNIOB  COLLBOB8 

4Ay  B.  English  Composition. — Daily  and  longer  themes.  Open  to  students 
who  have  passed  English  1  and  3.  In  4A  the  emphams  is  upon  narration;  in 
4B  upon  exposition.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Mr.  Grabo;  Autimm  (4A),  10:45, 
Professor  Lovbtt;  Wmter  (4B),  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Linn,  (4A), 
10:45,  Associate  Professor  Flint;  Spring,  (4A),  10:45,  Associate  Professor 
Flint,  (4B),  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Ltman. 

5y  ^  English  Composition:  Advanced  Course. — Courses  5  and  6  should 
be  elected  as  a  whole.  These  courses  are  open  to  students  in  the  Senior  CoU^^ 
and  the  Graduate  School  who  have  attained  a  high  ^rade  in  courses  1,  3,  an(r4, 
or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the  instructor  as  to  their  abilitv.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30, 
Professor  Lovbtt  and  Mr.  Grabo;  2M  js.  Winter  and  Sprmg,  2 :  30,  Professors 
Hbrbick  and  Lovbtt. 


>  Limited  credit  course.    See  p.  112 
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7.  The  Teaching  of  Composition  in  the  Secondary  SchooL — ^This  course 
deals  with  the  aims,  the  organization^  and  the  methods  of  procedure  in  written 
and  in  oral  composition.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  majors  in  composition. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Assocjiatb  Peopbssoe  Lyman;  repeated,  Second 
Term,  9:00;  Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Ltman. 

9.  Argumentation. — English  composition  with  emphasis  upon  structure  and 
substance  of  argument.  Bnef-drawing,  analjrsis,  evidence,  refutation  developed 
through  their  appUcation  to  topics  in  representative  fields  of  thought.  M .  Winter, 
M.,  3:30-5:30,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

9A.  Debating. — Oral  application  in  class  debates  of  the  principles  developed 
in  English  9.  Each  student  will  participate  in  three  debates.  Prerequisite: 
English  9.    M.  Winter,  W.,  3:30-5:30,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

10.  Forms  of  Public  Address. — A  study  of  typical  forms,  accompanied  by  a 
limited  amount  of  oral  presentation.  Prerequisite:  EngliRh  1  and  English  3  or  9. 
Mj.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

11.  The  Organization  and  Development  of  the  Press. — [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 

12.  The  Teaching  of  Oral  English  in  the  Secondary  School. — [Not  given 
in  1915-16.] 

16.  Bibliographies,  Briefs,  and  Exposition. — Mj.  [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 
18.  The  Speaking  Voice  and  English  Pronunciation. — ^The  coiu-se  presents 
the  fundamentals  of  English  pronunciation;  of  articulation  and  enunciation. 
It  aims  to  cultivate  an  unaffected  and  distinct  dehvery.  Defects,  mannerisms, 
and  colloquialisms  of  speech  are  analyzed  and  corrected.  Through  exercises 
in  Vocal  Expression  (as  distinguished  from  "voice  culture")  students  are  trained 
to  use  the  voice  correctly.  The  principles  discussed  in  the  course  should  enable 
teachers  of  English  and  of  Expression  to  diagnose  the  more  common  defects  in  the 
speaking  voice  and  to  make  practical  suggestions  to  their  pupils  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  powers  of  expression.  Open  only  to  students  taking  a  major  or 
minor  sequence  in  English  or  Public  Speaking.  Prerequisite:  18  majors,  and 
three  courses  in  English.    Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

n.    courses  in  old  and  middle  bnqlish 

Courses  in  Old  and  Middle  English  fall  into  well-defined  groups  which  are 
arranged  so  as  to  constitute  consecutive  work  extending  over  three  years.  As 
nearly  as  possible  they  ought  to  be  taken  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

First  year:  courses  21,  22,  23  (Old  English— Elementary  to  Beowulf),  28, 
26,  27A,  B,  or  C  (Chaucer,  Middle  English  Language,  Special  Course). 

Second  year:  course  31  (Science  of  Language),  Oerman  103  (Gothic),  Ger- 
man 104  (Old  High  German),  German  109  (Old  Saxon),  Romance  46  (Old 
French). 

Second  and  Third  Years:  Language:  courses  24  (Cynewulf),  25  (Caedmon), 
34  (History  of  Language),  35 A,  B,  C,  D  (Seminar).  Literature:  coiurses  36 
(Old  English  Literature),  39  (Middle  English  Literature),  37A,  B  (Chaucer), 
29A,  B  (Metrical  Romances),  27D,  E  (Alliterative  Poetry),  83  (Mediaeval 
Drama),  27 A,  B,  or  C  (credit  for  a  different  subject). 

If  possible,  course  150  (Bibliography)  should  be  taken  by  all  graduate  stu- 
dents in  their  first  year.  The  courses  recommended  for  second  or  third  year  are 
usually  offered  only  in  alternate  years. 

Attention  is  called  to  Comparative  Philology  1,  General  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Language,  given  in  the  Spring  Quarter. 

21.  Old  English  (beginning  course). — ^The  prose  in  Bright's  AngUhSaxon 
Reader,  and  elementary  grammar.  Mj.  Suiomer,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Hxtlbert;  Autumn,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Knott. 
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22.  Old  Bnglish:  Poetry. — ^The  poems  in  Bright's  Reader,  and  the  first 
thousand  lines  o!  Beovmlf,  Study  of  meter  and  characteristics  of  Old  English 
Poetry.    Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Knott. 

23.  Old  BnElish:  "Beowulf.''  Reading  of  the  text  and  examination  of 
some  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  poem.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Assistant 
Professor  Knotf. 

24.  Old  English:  ''Cynewulf." — ^Rapid  reading  from  poems,  and  study  of 
problems.  Graduate  students  only.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Knott. 

26.  Old  EngUsh:  The  Pseudo-Cadmonian  Poems. — ^Reading  of  all  the 
poems,  and  examination  of  problems.  Graduate  students  only.  [Not  given 
m  1915-16.] 

26.  Early  Middle  English.— Emerson's  Middle  English  Reader,  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  development  of  the  language  and  to 
dialectology.  For  graduate  students  only.  Prerequisite:  English  21  and  28. 
Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Assistant  Professor  Knotf. 

27A,  B,  C.  Middle  Bnglish:  Special  Course. — Study  of  a  single  work; 
linguistic  and  textual  problems,  sources,  literary  relationships,  authorship,  etc. 
In  the  Summer,  1915,  (B)  The  Debate  between  the  Body  and  the  Soul,  and  in  the 
Spring,  1916,  (A)  Sir  Oawain  and  the  Oreen  Knight  will  be  studied;  in  1916-17, 
(B)  The  DebaU  between  the  Body  and  the  Sotd;  in  1917-18,  (C)  Piers  the  Plowman. 
Prerequisite:  English  26.  Graduate  students  only.  Mj.  Summer,  10: 30;  Assist- 
ant Professor  Knott,  Spring,  10: 45,  Assistant  Professor  Hulbbrt. 

27D,  £.  Middle  Bnglish  Alliterative  Poetry  Bxdusive  of  *'Pier»  the  Plow- 
man.''— Special  problems.  For  graduate  students  only.  2MJ8.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 

28.  Chaucer:  'The  Canterburv  Tales." — An  introductory  course  for  stu- 
dents who  have  had  no  training  in  Middle  English.  Only  graduate  and  advanced 
Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  Assistant  Professor  Knott; 
Autumn,  11:45,  Assistant  Professor  Mulbert. 

29A,  B.  Bnglish  Metrical  Romances. — Study  of  texts.  For  graduate 
students  only.    2Mjs.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

81.  The  Science  of  Language. — Mj.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

83.  English  Grammar  for  Teachers. — M  j .  Spring,  10 :30,  Professor  Tolman. 

84A.  The  History  of  the  English  Language  (for  undergraduates). — ^A  general 
survey  of  the  development  of  the  English  language;  its  relations  to  other  lan- 
guages; the  chief  periods;  the  development  of  forms,  soimds,  and  meanings; 
foreign  influences.  No  prerequisite.  Mj.  Simmier  8:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Hulbert;  Autumn,  10: 45,  Assistant  Professor  Hulbert. 

34B.  The  History  of  the  Bnglish  Language  (for  graduates.) — The  object 
of  this  course  is  to  co-ordinate,  organize,  and  supplement  the  knowledge  given 
in  the  more  fundamental  courses  m  Ola  and  Middle  English,  and  to  examine 
the  development  of  the  language  to  modem  times.  Prerequisite:  "Rngliflh  23 
and  26.    Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Assistant  Professor  Knotf. 

86A,  B,  C.  D.  Old  Bnglish:  Seminar. — In  different  years,  the  study  of 
Old  En^ish  phonology,  morphology,  dialects,  and  syntax  will  be  considered. 
In  1915-16  the  subject  will  be  (C)  Old  English  Dialects.  Students  will  be 
admitted  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  For  graduate  students 
only.    Mj.  Winter,  3:30,  Assistant  Professor  Hulbert. 

86.  The  History  of  Old  English  Literature. — ^From  the  earliest  remains  to 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Lectures  and  readings,  largely  in  translation.  Pre- 
requisite: English  21.    Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Hulbert. 

87.  Chaucer. — ^Rapid  reading  and  discussion  of  his  works.  Primarily  for 
graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  English  28.  Mj.  Summer,  3:30,  Professor 
Manlt. 

88.  Pseudo-Chaucerian  Pieces. — Studies  of  some  of  the  ^rose  and  verse 
falsely  ascribed  to  Chaucer  by  the  earlier  editors.    Prerequisite:   the  ability 
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to  read  Middle  English  and  Old  French  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  genuine 
works  of  Chaucer.  For  graduate  students  only.  Mj.  [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 
89.  The  History  of  Middle  English  Literature.— Lectures  and  extensive 
reading,  and  some  examination  of  problems.  Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Associatb 
Professor  Cross. 

m.  coxtrses  in  bngubh  uteraturb 
These  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  English  Literature,  at  first  in  general  (40),  then  in  detaO  (courses  42-48,  84, 
85,  87,  160),  and  finally  in  such  minuteness  as  is  necessary  to  furnish  him  with 
material  for  advanced  studies  and  research.  English  40  is  advised  for  all  stu- 
dents who  have  not  had  a  thorough  coiu-se  in  the  history  of  English  literature  in 
the  high  school.  English  41, 42-48, 75, 79, 85, 87, 88, 90, 91,  and  160  are  designed 
especially  to  give  training  in  methods  of  literary  study  and  presentation  of 
results.  Of  these,  41,  47,  48,  87,  88,  140,  and  160  are  recommended  for  under- 
graduates; 42-46, 75, 90,  and  91  for  graduates  who  need  such  training. 

40.  An  Introduction  to  English  Literature.^ — ^Required  readings  arranged 
chronologically  to  reflect  the  historical  development  of  English  literature.  Study 
of  literary  forms,  prose  style,  and  versification.  Prerequisite:  English  1.  Mj. 
Summer,  9:00j  Associate  Professor  Cross;  Autunm,  9: 15,  Professor  Mac- 
Cuntock;  Wmter,  9: 15  and  2: 30,  Associate  Professors  Botnton  and  Flint, 
AND  Messrs.  Grabo  and  Sherburn;  Spring,  9:15,  Associate  Professors 
Linn  and  Flint  and  Dr.  Stevens. 

41.  Shakspere. — The  reading  and  interpretation  of  representative  plays. 
Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  Associate  Professor  Robertson;  Autumn,  11:45, 
Associate  Professor  Cross;  Winter,  11:45,  Professor  MacClintock  and 
Associate  Professor  Cross;  Spring,  11:45,  Professor  Tolman,  Assistant 
Professor  Hulbert. 

GBOUP  I.      FOB  THB  BBNZOB  OOLLBGBS  AND  THB  QBADUATB  BOHOOL 

Courses  42-48  cover  with  some  minuteness  the  history  of  English  literature 
from  the  beginning  of  the  modem  period  down  to  the  present  time.  They  need 
not  be  taken  in  chronological  order. 

42.  English  Literature,  1667-1699. — Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  AssoaATE  Pro- 
fessor Baskervill;  Autumn,  11:45,  Professor  Tolman. 

43.  English  Literature,  1699-1660. — M  j .  Winter,  1 1 :  45,  Professor  Tolman. 

44.  English  Literature,  1660-1744.— Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Dr.  Stevens. 
Spring,  8: 15,  Professor  Reynolds. 

46.  English  Literature,  1744-1798. — Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Mac- 
Clintock. 

47.  Encash  Literature,  1798-1832.— Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Professor 
Lovett;  Winter,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Linn. 

48A,  B.  English  Literature,  1832-1892.— Mj.  48A  Poetry,  Spring,  10:45, 
Associate  Professor  Linn. 

60.  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan  Period,  1660-1600.— 
Development  of  literary  types  and  ideals.  For  graduate  students  only.  Pre- 
requisite: English  42,  43,  and  85  or  their  equivalents.  2Mjs.  Autumn  and 
Wmter,  M.,  W.,  3:30-5:30,  Associate  Professor  Baskervill. 

61.  The  Beginnings  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  in  England. — 
Lectures  on  the  main  currents  of  literature  and  civilization  in  England  from  the 
introduction  of  printing  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth;  with  discussion  of  the 
texts  in  FlQgers  Neuengliaches  Lesehuch.  For  graduate  students  only.  Mj. 
Summer,  3:30,  Associate  Professor  Baskervill. 


t  Limited  credit  course.    See  p.  112. 
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62.  Studies  in  the  English  Drama  of  fhe  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turies.— For  graduate  students  only.  M j .  Spring,  M.,  W.,  3 :  30-^5: 30,  Associate 
Pbofbssob  Baskbbyill. 

64.  Studies  in  the  English  Heroic  Play.— For  graduate  students  only.  Mj. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

66.  Studies  in  Romanticism  in  English  literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
—Tragedy  from  1750  to  1800.  For  graduate  students  only.  M j.  Winter,  9: 15, 
Pbofbsbob  MacClintock. 

67.  Studies  in  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — Mj.  Sum- 
mer, Tu.,  Th.,  3:30-5:30;  Spring,  Tu.,  Th.,  3:30-5:30,  Pbopbssob  Reynolds. 

60.  Studies  in  English  Literature  of  the  Later  Nineteenth  Century.— Mj. 
Winter,  Tu.,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Pbofbssob  Lovbtt. 

69.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Spenser. — ^This  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  joraduate  students,  but  Senior  College  students  who  have  passed  with  credit 
in  English  42  will  be  admitted.  Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  AssoaATB  Pbofessob 
Basiobbvill. 

70A,  B.  Shakroere. — ^The  plays  in  sequence.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter, 
10:45,  Pbofessob  Tolman. 

71.  Shakspere's  Tragedies.- Mj.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

72.  Shakspere's  Comedies. — Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Pbofbssob  MacClin- 
tock;  Spring,  10: 45,  Pbofessob  MacClintock. 

78.  Problems  in  Shakspere. — ^For  graduate  students  onlv.  Lectures  on 
the  treatment  of  texts  and  the  history  of  Shakspenan  scholarship.  Discussion 
of  problems.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

76.  Milton.— Mj.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

76A.  The  English  Romantic  Movement. — Wordsworth.  Mj.  [Not  given 
in  1915-16.] 

77.  Pope:  The  Satires. — Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Pbofbssob  Reynolds. 

79.  Browning  and  Tennyson. — Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Pbofbssob  Reynolds. 

80.  The  Teaching;  of  Literature  in  the  Secondary  School. — Discusses  the 
choice,  arrangement,  mterpretation,  and  presentation  of  subject-matter  and  of 
methods  suitable  for  high-school  instruction.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  majors 
in  literature,  and,  in  the  Summer  Quarter,  experience  in  teaching.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  9:00,  Associate  Pbofbssob  Lyman;  repeated  M.  Second  Term, 
8:00;  Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Associate  Pbofbssob  Lyman. 

88.  The  Mediaeval  Drama. — ^The  origins  and  the  development  of  the  medi- 
aeval religious  drama.  For  graduates  omy.  Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Pbofessob 
Manly. 

84.  The  Drama  in  Bngland  from  1500  to  1600. — A  study  of  the  forms  of 
the  drama  in  England  at  the  oeginning  of  the  Renaissance ;  of  the  influences  which 
shaped  the  Elizabethan  drama;  and  of  the  history  of  the  drama  in  that  period. 
Mj.  Simmier,  9:00,  Pbofessob  Robebtbon;  Autumn,  11:45,  Associate  Pbo- 
fessob Baskbbvill. 

85.  The  Drama  in  Bngland  from  1600  to  1642.— Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Asso- 
ciate Pbofessob  Baskbbvill. 

86A.  Representative  Bnglish  Comedy  before  1700.— [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 
87A,  B.  The  Bnglish  Novel. — From  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time. 

2Mjs.  Summer,  11: 30,  Mb.  Gbabo;  2MJ8.  Autumn  and  Winter,  9: 15,  Pbofessob 

Lovbtt. 

88.  The  Technique  of  the  Modem  Novel. — ^Representative  English,  French. 
Russian,  and  German  novels  will  be  studied  with  special  reference  to  structure  and 
technique.  Ability  to  read  French  is  desirable  but  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  course.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

89.  Studies  in  Bighteenth-Century  Comedy. — For  graduate  students  only. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Tu.,  Th.,  3:30-5:30,  Pbofessob  Reynolds. 
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90.  The  literary  Bssay  of  Bngland. — ^Readings  of  masterpieoes  from  Bacon 
to  Pater.    [Not  given  in  1916-16.] 

91.  Ballad  and  Bpic  Poetry. — ^The  English  baUads  will  be  studied  in  the 
complete  collection  of  Child  and  Kittredge.  BeowvJf  and  the  Iliad  will  be  read 
in  translation;  other  famous  epics  will  be  treated  in  lectiu'es.  Mj.  [Not  given 
in  1915-16.] 

102.  English  Literaxy  Criticism. — ^Theory  and  types  developed  from  a  study 
of  masterpieces  of  English  critics.  For  graduate  students  only.  Mj.  Sum- 
mer, 11:30;  Spring,  Tu.,  Th.,  3:30-5:30,  Pbopessob  MacClintock. 

103A,  B.  The  Structure  of  English  Verse. — ^A  discussion  of  metrical  and 
rhythmical  theories  and  a  historical  account  of  English  verse.  2Mis.  [Not 
given  in  1915-16.] 

180.  Pre-Raphaelitism  in  EngUsh  Literature. — ^For  Senior  College  and  gradu- 
ate students.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

140.  The  Technique  of  the  Drama. — ^A  detailed  and  careful  study  of  the 
technique  of  selected  plays.  Open  to  Senior  College  and  graduate  students  who 
have  passed  in  course  85.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

141.  The  Technique  of  Criticism. — An  account  of  En^dish  criticism  of  the 
present  day  with  reference  to  foreign  influence.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

142A.  Contemporary  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  English  letters  of  the 
present  day,  with  special  reference  to  foreign  influences.  A  critical  study  of 
the  principles  of  literature  as  illustrated  by  contemporary  material.  Mj.  Winter, 
3:30,  Professor  Herri  ck. 

160.  The  Biblioeraphy  and  Methods  of  English  Literary  ffistory. — ^For 
graduate  students  only.    M j .  Autumn,  Tu.,  Th.,  3 :  30-5 :  30,  Professor  Manly. 

160A.  Early  American  Literature. — ^A  study  of  the  literature  from  1607  up 
to  and  including  Irving  and  Cooper,  with  special  reference  to  the  relationship  of 
American  products  to  English  models  and  the  development  of  an  American  point 
of  view.    Mj.  Autumn,  8: 15,  Associate  Professor  Botnton. 

160B.  American  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — ^A  study  of  the  New 
England,  metropolitan,  and  southern  poets  and  essayists,  and  the  development 
of  uie  novel  and  the  short  story  since  the  Civil  War.  M.  Second  Term,  Summer, 
10:30,  Mr.  Sherburn:  Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Mr.  Shbrburn;  Winter,  8:15, 
Associate  Professor  Botnton;  Spring,  9: 15,  Associate  Professor  Botnton. 

161B.  Studies  in  American  literature:  Nineteenth  Century. — Mj.  Spring, 
8: 15,  Associate  Professor  Botnton. 

170.  Early  Irish. — Grammar.  Interpretation  of  Old  and  Middle  Irish 
texts.    2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Cross. 

176.  Introduction  to  Celtic  Literature. — ^Lectures  on  the  life  and  literature 
of  the  early  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  Reports.  Mj.  Summer, 
1:30;  Autumn,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Cross. 

180.  Seminar. — ^For  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  Mj.  Autumn. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.    Professor  Manlt. 


XVI.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

A.    mSTRUCTOBS  ATTACHED  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GENERAL  LTTBRATURB 

Richard  Green  Mouim)N,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Literary  Theory  and  Interpre- 
tation and  Head  of  the  Department  of  General  Literature. 

George  Carter  Howland,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Litera- 
ture. 
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B.  INSTBUCTOBB  IN  OTHBB  DBPABTMBNTS  OFFBBINO  GOT7BSBB 
IN  THIS  DBPABTMBNT 

Jambs  Hatden  Tuftb,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Department  of  PhOoeophy. 
Ira  Maxtbicb  Pricb,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages 

and  Literatures. 
Hbbbbbt  Lockwood  Willbtt,  Ph.D.»  of  the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages 

and  Literatures. 
John  Mbrlin  Powis  Smith,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages 

and  Literatures. 
Edoab  Johnson  Goodbpbbd,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  and 

Early  Christian  Literature. 
Walter  Eugenb  Clark,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Sanskrit  and  Lido- 

European  Comparative  Philology. 
Paul  Shobby,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Department  of  the  Greek  Language  and 

Literature. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Department  of  the  Latin  Language 

and  Literature. 
Henry  Washington  Pbescott,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 
Starr  Willard  CrnriNG,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages 

and  Literatures. 
Philip  Schuyler  Allen,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages 

and  Literatures. 
John  Jacob  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and 

Literatures. 
William  Darnall  MacCuntoce,  A.M.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 
Robert  Mobsb  Lovetp,  A.B.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 
Albert  Harris  Tolman,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 
Robert  Herricx,  A.B.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 
Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  A.M.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Heads  and  acting  Heads  of  Departments  yill-XVI  compose  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management  for  Department  XVI. 

The  Department  of  General  Literature,  formerly  known  as  the  Department 
of  Literature  (in  English),  has  for  its  theoretic  basis  the  unity  of  all  hterature. 
The  purpose  of  the  Department  is,  by  its  own  courses  and  by  co-operation  with 
Departments  VHI-XY,  to  afford  facilities  for  the  study  of  hterature  not  limited 
by  the  divisions  between  particular  languages  and  peoples. 

The  courses  of  the  Department  are  open  to  students  of  the  Senior  Colleges 
and  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  literature.  They  are  designed  for  two 
different  classes  of  students:  (1)  those  whose  main  work  is  remote  from  Litera- 
ture, but  who  may  desire  some  Uterary  culture  as  an  element  of  liberal  education; 
(2)  those  who,  whether  in  their  Senior  College  or  their  graduate  work,  desire  to 
specialize  in  'literature.  [Particular  courses  in  Biblical  Literature,  where  it  is 
so  specified,  but  no  others,  are  open  to  students  of  the  Junior  Colleges  who  have 
completed  twelve  major^J 
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The  work  of  the  Department  falls  into  three  sections: 

I.  General  Literature  (irrespective  of  divisions  between  particular  lan- 
guages), treated  as  a  part  of  general  culture  rather  than  specialized  study.  In 
this  section  no  knowledge  will  be  assumed  of  any  language  other  than  English. 

II.  The  Theory  of  Literature,  including  Literary  Interpretation  and 
Literary  Criticism.  For  purposes  of  practical  education  it  is  believed  to  be 
impossible  without  the  use  of  literature  in  translation  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  wide 
induction  from  literary  phenomena  to  make  studies  like  these  scientific.  In 
this  section  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the  literatures  concerned  may 
or  may  not  be  assumed. 

III.  Comparative  Literature,  as  the  term  is  generally  understood.  The 
work  of  this  section  will  assume  knowledge  of  the  original  hmguages  of  the  prin- 
cipal literatures  concerned. 

BBNIOB  COLLBGB  COUBSBB 

For  Senior  College  courses  no  knowledge  is  assumed  of  any  language  other 
than  English.  They  are  designed  for  students  who  may  desire,  at  this  stage  of 
their  education,  to  gain  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  great  landmarks  of 
world  literature,  acquaintance  with  which  is  an  essential  of  liberal  education 
alike  for  those  whose  main  interests  are,  and  those  whose  main  interests  are  not, 
literary. 

While  any  course  may  be  taken  by  itself,  yet  students  are  strongly  recom- 
mended to  select  courses  on  some  intelligent  plan  of  grouping.  Suggested 
groupings  are  given  below.  The  courses  in  a  group  may  be  taken  in  any  order, 
but  it  is  desirable  that  No.  1  should  come  as  early  as  may  be  practicable. 

A.  Group  of  Six  Courses:  presenting  the  field  of  General  Literature  as  far  as 
seems  practicable  within  the  two  years  of  Senior  College  work:  courses  1,  2,  3B, 
5,  6,  40.  (Modifications:  One  out  of  courses  10-15  may,  if  it  is  so  desired,  be 
substituted  for  any  course  except  course  1.) 

B.  Group  of  Six  Courses:  dealing  chiefly  with  modem  literature,  and  sug- 
gested particularly  for  students  whose  main  work  is  in  Greek  or  Latin  or  Hdbrew: 
courses  1  and  40,  two  out  of  courses  5-15,  two  out  of  courses  20-39. 

C.  Group  of  Six  Courses:  suggested  as  supplement  to  work  done  in  the 
Department  of  English:  courses  1,  2,  SB,  40,  two  out  of  courses  5-25. 

AA«  Group  of  Nine  Courses:  presenting  more  fully  the  study  of  literature 
as  part  of  general  culture:  courses  1,  2,  SB,  5,  6,  40;  two  out  of  courses  10-23; 
one  out  of  courses  24-39. 

RBQX7IRBMBNTS  FOB  HIGHBB  DBGBBBS 

1.  Graduate  studepts  offering  work  in  this  Department  as  the  single  second- 
ary subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  or  as  the  principal  subject  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.,  will  be  required  to  take  courses  in  Biblical  Literature  and  in  Greek- 
Roman  Literature,  unless  the  Department  is  satisfied  that  adequate  work  in  these 
studies  has  been  done  by  the  candidate  previously. 

2.  So  far  as  this  Department  is  responsible  for  a  coiu-se  of  work  leading  to  a 
Master's  degree,  it  is  expected  that  such  work  should  include  (1)  Theory  of 
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Literature,  (2)  both  Biblical  and  Greek-Roman  Literatures.  This  second  require- 
ment may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  candidates  whose  previous  records  show 
satisfactory  acquaintance  with  those  literatures. 

3.  Graduate  students  offering  work  in  this  Department  as  the  single  sec- 
ondary subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  must  take  (a)  at  least  two  majors  in 
Section  III,  (6)  not  less  than  three  and  not  more  than  four  majors  in  Section  II, 
of  which  course  40  (or  its  equivalent)  must  be  one. 

4.  Graduate  students  offering  work  in  this  Department  as  the  principal 
subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  must  take  at  least  one-half  of  their  work  in  Sec- 
tion III,  this  work  involving  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  principal  litera- 
tures concerned.  They  will  also  be  required  to  take  course  40  (or  its  equivalent), 
and  two  more  majors  in  Section  II.  [It  is  not  found  practicable  at  present  to 
offer  sufficient  courses  in  Section  lU  to  render  work  in  this  Department  available 
as  principal  subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.] 

Department  XVI  being  in  its  nature  supplementary  to  the  other  language 
and  literature  departments  (YIII-XV)  it  ^nll  often  happen  that  particular 
courses  in  those  departments  can  be  substituted  for,  or  used  to  supplement, 
courses  in  General  Literature.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  Section 
III. 

BBQUBNCBB 

1,  World  Literature  for  English  Readers;  2,  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible; 
3B,  Ancient  Epic  and  Tragedy  for  English  Readers;  5,  Dante  in  English;  6,  The 
Story  of  Faust;  10,  Dramatists  of  the  Present  Day;  11,  The  Short  Story  in 
Contemporary  European  Literature;  14,  The  Contemporary  European  Novel; 
20,  The  Greater  French  Essa3rist8  and  Their  Bearing  upon  the  Essay  in  England; 
22,  The  Mediaeval  and  Modem  Epic;  23,  Cervantes  and  His  Contemporaries; 
24,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature;  25,  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry;  26-29,  Old 
Testament  Courses;  30-33,  New  Testament  Courses;  40,  Foundation  Principles 
of  the  Study  of  Literature. 

PBXNCXPAL   BBQUBNCBB 

Presenting  the  main  field  of  general  literature:  courses  1,  2,  3B,  5,  6,  40; 
two  out  of  courses  10-23;  one  out  of  courses  24-39.  The  order  is  immaterial, 
except  that  course  1  should  come  as  early  as  possible. 

BBCONOABT   BBQUBNCBB 

(The  order  of  counes  Is  immaterial,  except  that  ooorse  1  should  come  as  early  as 
possible.) 

a)  Presenting  the  field  of  General  Literature  as  far  as  seems  practicable 
within  the  two  years  of  Senior  College  work:  courses  1,  2,  3B,  5,  6,  40.  (Modi- 
fications: One  out  of  courses  10-15  may,  if  it  is  so  desired,  be  substituted  for  any 
course  except  course  1.) 

6)  Dealing  chiefly  with  modem  literature,  and  suggested  for  students  whose 
main  work  is  in  Greek  or  Latin  or  Hebrew:  courses  1  and  40,  two  out  of  courses 
6-15,  two  out  of  coiurses  20-39.  ^ 

c)  Suggested  as  supplementary  to  work  done  in  the  Department  of  English: 
courses  1,  2,  3B,  40,  two  out  of  courses  5-25. 

For  combined  sequences  in  the  Modem  Language  Group,  see  pp.  227-28. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.    C0X7BSES  IN  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

NoTB. — These  are  (unlees  othendse  stated)  Senior  College  courses;  but  usually 
students  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor,  obtain  graduate  credit  by  doing 
additional  work. 

NoTB. — Other  departments  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals:  YIII,  Semitlcs; 
IX,  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature. 

1.  World  Literature  for  Bnglish  Readers. — ^This  course  surveys  the  whole 
field  of  literature  as  far  as  this  has  entered  into  the  culture  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples.  It  is  designed  to  lav  a  foundation  for  intelligent  reading  in  the  future, 
partly  by  the  presentation  of  illustrative  masterpieces,  and  partly  by  seeking  a 
rational  scheme  for  selection  of  the  "best  books."  Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Pro- 
fessor MOULTON.  ^ 

2.  Literary  Study  of  the  (English)  Bible. — ^Avoiding  questions  of  theology 
and  historic  criticism  this  course  will  elucidate  the  conception  of  the  Bible  as 
one  of  the  leading  literatures  of  the  world.  Open  to  the  Junior  CoUegea,  Mj. 
Winter,  9: 16,  Propbssor  Moulton. 

8B.  Ancient  Epic  and  Tragedy  for  Bnglish  Readers. — ^A  rapid  reading-course 
in  Ancient  Classical  Epic  and  Tragedy,  centering  chiefly  around  the  topic  of  the 
Trojan  War.    M j .  Winter,  1 1 :  45,  Professor  Moulton. 

6.  Dante  in  Bnglish. — ^Readings  in  Dante's  works,  especially  The  Divine 
Comedy,    Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

6.  The  Story  of  Faust. — Goethe's  Faust  (in  English),  in  comparison  with  the 
treatment  of  the  same  story  in  English  and  Spanish  literature,  and  in  music. 
Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Assoclatb  Professor  Howland. 

10.  Dramatists  of  the  Present  Day. — A  study  of  the  most  significant  authors 
and  movements  at  the  present  day  in  continental  Europe.  Mj.  Assochatb 
Professor  Howland.    [Not  given  m  1915-16.1 

11.  The  Short  Story  in  Contemporary  European  literature. — Mj.  Spring, 
9: 15,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

14.  The  Contemporary  European  Noyel. — ^The  principal  living  novelists  of 
Continental  Europe  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  their  place  in  world  litera- 
ture.   Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

20.  The  Greater  French  Essayists  and  Their  Bearing  upon  the  Essay  in 
English  Literature. — ^Mj.  Winter,  8: 15,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

22.  The  Mediaeval  and  Modem  Epic. — ^A  study  of  the  more  famous  epic 
poems  since  classic  times  and  in  languaees  other  than  English.  The  class  wiU 
read  in  translation  the  Song  of  Roland^  Orlando  FurioaOy  and  Jeruealem  Delivered. — 
Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

28.  Cervantes  and  His  Contemporaries. — Studies  in  the  classic  Spanish 
novelists  with  consideration  of  their  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  story 
of  adventure  and  the  rogue  novel  in  English.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Howland.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.1 

24.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — ^The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  literature  of  India — a  literature  of  no  small  intrinsic  value, 
and  one  which  offers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  occidental  student.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  gain  some  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual conditions  under  which  this  literature  was  produced,  and  to  form  some 
conception  of  its  place  in  the  literature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowledge 
of  Sanskrit  or  Pan  is  necessary,  but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations  will 
be  required.    Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Dr.  Clark. 

25.  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry. — ^The  English  ballads  will  be  studied  in  the 
complete  collections  of  Child  and  Eattredge.  BeowuHf  and  the  Iliad  will  be 
read  in  translation;  other  famous  epics  wul  be  treated  in  lectures.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor ToLBiAN.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

26.  Isaiah,  Chaps.  40-66. — [See  VIII,  61.]    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Sbcith. 

27.  Ezekiel.— [See  VIII,  63.]    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Price. 
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28.  Biblical  Apocalypse. — [See  VIII,  74.]  Mj.  Autumn,  PbofbssobWillbtt. 
80.  Beginnings  of  Christianity  IL--[See  IX,  2.]    Mj.  Winter,  Professob 

GOODSPBBD. 

(See  also  IX.  61-61.] 

86,  86.  History  of  the  NoveL — ^From  the  Renaiasanee  to  thepresent  day. 
[See  XV,  87A,  B.J  Mj.  Summer,  11:30;  2MJ8.  Autumn  and  T^mter,  9:15, 
Pbofbssob  Lovbtt. 

n.  00ub8b8  in  thbobt  of  ijtbbatubb 

NoTB. — These  are  graduate  oourses,  but  (unless  otherwise  spedfled)  open  to  students 
n  the  Senior  Colleges. 

NoTB. — Other  departments  are  Indicated  by  Roman  numerals:  I.  Philosophy;  XI. 
Greek;  XII,   Latin;  XFV.  Germanics;  XV.  English. 

40.  Foundation  Principles  of  the  Study  of  Literature. — ^The  course  is 
an  introduction  to  a  studv  of  literature  in  general,  not  limited  by  divisions  between 
particular  languages  and  peoples.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  way  in  which 
traditional  ideas  of  the  study  have  been  modified  by  modem  ideas  of  evolution  and 
inductive  science.  The  course  will  outline^  successively,  literary  morphology, 
literary  evolution,  literary  criticism,  the  phdosophic  and  the  artistic  aspects  of 
literature.  Though  a  graduate  course  it  is  recommended  for  Senior  College 
students  who  will  not  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  it  as  part  of  their  graduate 
woriE.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Pbofessob  Moui/ton. 

46.  Aesthetics. — [See  I,  7.]  An  introduction  to  the  history  and  theory  of 
aesthetics.    Mj.  Spring,  Pbofessob  Tufts. 

46.  Greek  Literary  Criticism. — [See  XI,  54.]  Mj.  Autumn,  3: 30,  Pbofessob 
Shobst. 

47.  The  Technique  of  the  Latin  BpicHSee  Xn,  63.]  Mj.  Summer,  11: 30, 
Pbofessob  Pbbscott. 

48.  Bnglish  Literary  Criticism.— [See  XV,  102.]  Theory  and  types  develr 
oped  from  a  study  of  masterpieces  of  English  critics.  For  graduate  students 
only.    Mj.  Spring,  Tu.,  Th.,  3:30-5:30,  Pbofessob  MacClintock. 

49.  Contemporary  Literature.— {See  XV,  172A,  B.]  The  first  quarter  will 
be  devoted  to  a  general  survey  of  English  letters  of  the  present  day,  with  8i)ecial 
reference  to  foreign  influence.  The  second  quarter  wul  be  given  to  a  critical 
study  of  the  principles  of  literature  as  illustrated  by  contemporary  material 
2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring,  3:30,  Pbofessob  Hebbick. 

m.  ooubses  in  gompabativb  utebatubb 
NoTB.— These  are  graduate  oourses. 

60.  Virgil  and  Homer.— [See  XI,  52.]  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1:30, 
Pbofessob  Shobet. 

61.  Shakespeare  and  the  Classics. — [See  XI,  53.]  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  2:30,  Pbofessob  Shobet. 

62.  Ovid:  ''Metamorphoses.'' — [See  XII,  19.]    Mj.  Pbofessob  Millbb. 
68.  The  Literature  of  Romanticism.— [See  XIV,  58.]    Mj.  Spring,  10: 4£^ 

Associate  Pbofessob  Allen. 

64.  Das  Weib  in  mittelalterUchen  Geschichten.— [See  XIV,  184.]  Mj 
Spring,  9: 15,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Meyeb. 

66.  The  Germanic  Epic— [See  XFV,  260.]  Mj.  Winter,  Tu.,  4:00-6:00, 
Associate  Pbofessob  Allen. 

66.  Goethe's  "Faust"  I  and  IL— [See  XIV,  264.]  Mj.  Spring,  W.,  4:00- 
6: 00,  Pbofessob  CmnNa. 

67.  Early  American  literature.— [See  XV,  160A.]  Study  of  the  literature 
from  1607  up  to  and  including  Irving  and  Cooper,  with  special  reference  to  the 
relationship  of  America's  products  to  English  models  and  the  development  of  an 
American  point  of  view.    Mj.  Autumn,  8: 15,  Associate  Pbofessob  Botnton. 
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XVn.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

EuAKiM  Hastings  Moors,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  Math.D.,  Pn>fe88or  and  Head 

of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 
OsKAB  BoLZA,  Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  Professor  of  Mathematics  (Freiburg  i.B.). 
Hbbbbbt  Eli^wobth  Slaught,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Gbobgb  William  Mtbbs,  Ph.D.,  Pn>fe88or  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

and  Astronomy,  the  School  of  Education. 
Lbonabd  Extgbnb  Dickson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
QiLBBBT  Ambs  Buss,  Ph.D.,  Profcssor  of  Mathematics. 
Ebnbst  Julius  Wilcztnski,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Jacob  William  Albbbt  Young,  Ph.D.,  Assodate  Professor  of  the  Pedagogy  of 

Mathematics. 
Abthub  Constant  Lunn,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pn>fessor  of  Applied  Mathematics. 


RoBBBT  Danibl  Cabmichabl,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Indiana  University  (Summer,  1915). 

Abnold  Dbbsdbn,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematicsy  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  (Summer,  1915). 

FELLOWS,  1915-16 
Abthub  McCbacken  Habding,  A.M.     Abchds  Shbphabd  Mbbbill^  A.B. 
Kbnnbth  W.  Lamson,  A.B.  Paulinb  Spbbbt,  S.M. 

GiLLDg  Au)AH  Labbw,  A.m. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  regular  Junior  College  courses  are  courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  and  15. 

Students  who  expect  to  specialize  in  Mathematics,  Astaronomy,  or  Physics 
should  confer  with  the  instructors  in  Mathematics  in  planning  their  courses. 
They  should  take  courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  and  20.  It  is  possible,  however, 
for  students  of  exceptional  ability  in  Mathematics  to  pass  from  course  2  to 
course  18,  if  course  3  is  taken  at  the  same  time  as  ooiu'se  18.  Students  who  desire 
to  have  at  least  a  glimpse  beyond  the  elements  of  mathematics  should  elect 
courses  3  and  15. 

The  following  courses  introductory  to  the  Iffigher  Mathematics  are  intended 
both  (1)  for  students  making  Mathematics  their  principal  subject,  and  (2)  for 
those  making  Mathematics  their  secondary  subject,  in  particular  for  students  of 
Astronomy  and  Physics:  (A)  fDifferential  and  integral  calculus  with  applications 
(3Mj.);  (B)  tSolid  analytics;  selected  topics  in  geometry;  theory  of  equations; 
determinants  and  elementary  invariants;  (C)  fAnalytic  mechanics  (2Mj.);  vector 
analysis;  celestial  mechanics  (2Mj.);  theory  of  the  potential;  (D)  t Advanced 
calculus,  tdifferential  equations,  ftheory  of  definite  integrals,  elliptic  integrals, 
Fourier  series  and  Bessel  functions,  elements  of  the  theory  of  functions;  (E)  Syn- 
thetic projective  geometry;  analytic  projective  geometry;  differential  metric 
geometry;  differential  projective  geometry;  (F)  Theory  of  numbers;  theory  of 
invariants;  selected  chapters  of  algebra;  theory  of  substitutions  with  applications 
to  algebraic  equations;  quaternions. 
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Groups  (A)-(F)  indicate  six  sequences  of  courses  running  through  the  usual 
academic  year  from  October  to  June.  These  sequences  vary  slightly  from  year 
to  year;  the  courses  marked  (t)  are  given  annually,  and  the  other  courses  usually 
once  in  two  years. 

The  undergraduate  student  who  wishes  to  specialize  in  Mathematics  should 
take  courses  of  group  (A)  as  Junior  College  electives,  of  (B)  in  his  first  Senior 
College  year,  and  of  (C)  and  (D)  in  his  second  Senior  College  year. 

The  courses  of  groups  (A)-(F)  and  the  special  courses  in  the  Higher  Mathe- 
matics are  intended  to  give  the  graduate  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  modem 
mathematics,  to  develop  him  to  scientific  maturity,  and  to  enable  him  to  follow, 
without  further  guidance,  the  scientific  movement  of  the  day  in  mathematics, 
and,  if  possible,  to  take  an  active  part  in  it  by  creative  research.  The  special 
and  research  courses  vary  from  year  to  year.  They  may  be  classified,  in  general, 
as  relating  to  (a)  Algebra  and  Arithmetic;  (6)  Analysis;  (c)  Geometry;  (d) 
Mechanics  and  Applied  Mathematics;  and  (e)  the  Foundations  and  Interrela- 
tions of  the  Mathematical  Disciplines  as  purely  abstract  deductive  systems. 
Attention  is  called  to  courses  of  type  (d)  offered  by  the  Departments  of  Astronomy 
and  Physics. 

BBQUBlfOBB 

1,  Plane  Trigonometry  (if  taken  in  college);  2,  College  Algebra;  3,  Analytic 
Geometry;  6,  College  Geometry;  15,  Introductory  Calculus;  18,  Differential 
Calculus;  19,  Integral  Calculus;  20,  Application  of  Calculus;  25,  Graphic 
Methods  in  Algebra;  26,  Graphical  Analysis;  27,  Units  and  Dimensions;  29,  30, 
Selected  Topics  in  Geometry,  I,  II;  31,  Solid  Analytics;  32,  Theory  of  Equations; 
33,  Determinants;  34,  Limits  and  Series;  35,  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  School 
Mathematics;  36,  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Mathematics;  37,  Critical 
Review  of  Secondary  Mathematics;  38,  S3moptic  Courses  in  Mathematics;  39, 
History  of  Mathematics;  46,  Advanced  Calculus;  47,  Differential  Equations; 
48,  EHliptio  Integrals;  49,  Definite  Integrals;  50,  Fourier  Series  and  Bessel 
Functions. 

OOUBBBB    ADMIBBIBLB   IN    MATHBM ATICAL   8BQUBN0B8 

All  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics  or  given  numbers  in 
its  printed  Announcements  (called  "mathematical  majors"  in  what  follows)  may 
be  used  in  mathematical  sequences,  except  those  whose  numbers  begin  with  0. 
Courses  admissible  for  sequences  in  the  Departments  of  Physics  and  Astronomy 
may  also  be  used  in  mathematical  sequences  to  an  amount  not  greater  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  majors. 

Principal  sequences, — ^A  principal  sequence  may  consist  of  any  nine  admissible 
majors  provided  at  least  three  mathematical  majors  are  included  whose  numbers 
are  higher  than  17. 

Secondary  sequences, — ^A  secondary  sequence  may  consist  of  any  six  admis- 
sible majors  provided  at  least  one  mathematical  major  is  included  whose  number 
is  higher  than  14. 

The  admissible  Junior  and  Senior  College  courses  in  mathematics  now  listed 
are  enumerated  above,  and  from  these  the  sequences  will  ordinarily  be  chosen; 
but  in  exceptional  cases  mature  students  might  select  certain  more  advanced 
courses,  such  as:  91,  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra;  101,  Theory  of  Functions 
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of  a  Real  Variable;  121,  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable;  131,  Syn- 
thetic Projective  Geometry;  160,  Vector  Analysis.  In  such  cases,  and  in  all 
cases  of  doubt  as  to  the  arrangement  of  sequences,  students  should  consult  the 
departmental  officers. 

The  following  are  given  as  illustrations  of  typical  sequences: 

PBINCZPAL  SBQUBNCBS 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  20,  47,  48,  49. 

6)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  31,  32,  33  or  34,  38. 

BBCONDABT   BBQUBNCBB 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  20. 

6)  Courses  1,  2,  6,  16,  31  or  32,  33  or  34. 

MATHBMATICB   AND    ABTBONOMT 

Principal  SBquencM 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  20,  XVIII-S,  6,  7. 
6)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  18, 19,  XVIII-3A,  3B,  4. 

Secondary  SequencM 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  XVIIM,  7. 
6)  Courses  1,  2,  6,  15,  XVIII-3A,  3B. 

MATHBMATICB    AND    PHTBIOB 

Principal  Sequcncet 
a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  47,  XIX-3,  4,  5. 
h)  Courses  1,  2,  3, 15,  32,  33,  XIX-3,  4,  6. 

Secondary  Sequcncee 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  6,  15,  XIX-3,  4. 
6)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  25,  XIX-3,  4. 

TBACHBB8*    BBQUBNCBB 

Principal  Sequencee 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  or  6,  18,  19,  26,  32,  36  or  37,  39. 
6)  Courses  1,  2,  6,  16,  26,  32,  34,  36  or  37,  39. 

Secondary  Sequencee 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3  or  6,  16,  36  or  37,  39. 
h)  Courses  1,  2,  3  or  6,  15,  32,  36  or  37. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  mathematics  in  secondary  schools,  either  as  a 
major  or  as  a  minor  subject,  should  take  IIB-66,  Educational  Psychology,  and  1, 
Principles  of  Education,  and  should  take  practice  teaching  in  the  Sdiool  of 
Education. 

The  proper  arrangement  of  courses  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance;  the 
best  arrangement  for  any  student  depends  on  his  previous  mathematical  studies, 
and  should  be  determined  by  conference  with  some  member  of  the  Department. 

The  courses  of  the  Summer  Quarter  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
college  men  and  others  wishing  to  study  Advanced  Mathematics,  who  are  able  to 
spend  only  the  summer  in  residence.  The  courses  of  a  series  of  four  summer 
quarters  are  arranged  so  as  to  give  a  wide  view  of  modem  mathematics. 
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Scholarship  examinations. — ^The  oompetitive  examinationB  for  the  Senior 
College  Scholarship  and  for  the  Graduate  Scholarship  in  Mathematics  are  held 
each  Spring  Quarter  at  times  and  places  announced  in  the  Weekly  Calendar, 
Prospective  candidates  should  confer  with  the  Departmental  Examiner  in 
Mathematics.  Files  of  papers  set  at  previous  Scholarship  examinations  are 
accessible  in  the  Departmental  Library.  Candidates  for  the  Senior  College 
Scholarship  will  be  examined  on  courses  1,  2,  and  3;  those  for  the  Graduate 
Scholarship  on  courses  18,  19,  20,  31,  32,  47,  48,  and  49. 

Models, — ^A  collection  of  Brill's  models:  plaster  and  thread  models  of  quadric 
surfaces,  plaster  models  of  cubic  and  Hummer's  quartic  surfaces,  models  of 
cyclides  and  surfaces  of  constant  positive  and  negative  curvature,  and  thread 
models  of  three-dimensional  projections  of  foiur-dimensional  r^;ular  bodies. 

MATHEMATICAL  CLUBS 

The  Departmental  Club  meets  regularly  for  the  review  of  memoirs  and  books, 
and  for  the  presentation  of  results  of  research.  The  club  is  conducted  by  the 
members  of  the  Faculties  of  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Astronomy.  Gradu- 
ate students  of  the  Departments  are  expected  to  attend  and  otherwise  to  partici- 
pate in  the  meetings  of  the  club. 

The  Junior  Mathematical  Club,  with  fortnightly  meetings,  is  conducted  by 
the  graduate  students  of  the  Departments  of  Mathematics  and  of  Astronomy 
and  Astrophysics. 

HIGHER  DEGREES 

Master's  degree. — Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Mathematics  are 
expected,  on  the  basis  of  a  principal  (or  "long")  sequence  of  nine  majors  of 
undeigraduate  mathematics,  to  offer  for  examination  eight  approved  courses 
of  groups  (B)~(F),  including  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  functions,  and  to 
present  a  satisfactory  thesis  on  an  assigned  topic  closely  related  to  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  courses. 

Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. — Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with 
Mathematics  as  secondary  subject  are  expected  to  offer  for  examination  nine 
Improved  courses  in  advance  of  course  20. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Mathematics  as  principal  subject 
are  expected  (1)  to  offer  for  examination  the  subjects  covered  by  fifteen  majors 
of  initial  courses  of  groups  (B)-(F>,  and  by  a  considerable  body  of  special  courses, 
in  each  case  presumably  most  closely  related  to  the  subject  of  the  doctoral 
dissertation,  and  (2)  to  present  a  dissertation,  in  finished  form,  embodying 
valuable  results  of  mathematical  inquiry.  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  may 
be  a  topic  of  pure  or  applied  mathematics  or  of  the  history,  philosophy,  or  peda- 
gogy of  mathematics. 

PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING 

Courses  in  the  history  and  the  teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics — 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geometry,  Calculus, 
Mechanics — are  offered  by  this  Department  and  the  School  of  Education. 
These  courses  embody  the  conviction  that  elementary  students  need  to  have 
their  mathematics  made,  not  easier,  but  more  perfectly  intelligible  and  attract- 
ive.   To  this  end  it  is  believed  that  teachers  should  more  generally  appreciate 
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and  utiliie  in  instruction  the  unity  of  mathematios,  as  made  up  of  varioui 
closely  interrelated  parts,  and  the  character  of  mathematios,  as  an  ideal  science 
developed  by  abstraction  from  various  more  concrete  domains. 

A)  Secondary-School  ponHons. — Students  who  expect  to  teach  mathematics 
as  a  major  subject  in  secondary  schools  should  complete  at  least  the  following 
courses  in  their  undergraduate  career:  (1)  Courses  in  pure  mathematios: 
Trigonometry,  College  Algebra,  Plane  Analytic  Geometry,  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus  and  Applications  of  Calculus,  Theory  of  Equations,  and  the 
Synoptic  course;  (2)  Courses  in  applied  mathematios:  Descriptive  Astronomy, 
Mechanics,  and  General  Physics;  (3)  The  two  courses.  Principles  of  Education 
and  Methods  of  Education,  which  may  be  taken  either  in  the  Junior  College  or 
in  the  Senior  College;  (4)  Practice  teaching  in  mathematics  in  the  University 
High  School,  for  which  the  foregoing  courses  in  education  are  prerequisite;  (5)  A 
course  in  the  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics  and  a  course  in  the  History 
of  Secondary  Mathematics. 

B)  Minor  collegiate  poaitione. — ^Those  who  look  forward  to  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  normal  schools  and  small  colleges  should  as  undergraduates  complete 
at  least  the  following  courses:  (1)  The  general  courses  in  education  and  those 
in  the  history  and  teaching  of  mathematics  mentioned  in  (3)  and  (5)  above; 
(2)  The  content  courses  specified  in  (1)  and  (2)  above,  together  with  Advanced 
Calculus  (3  majors). 

Candidates  for  these  positions  should  take  at  least  one  year  of  graduate 
work  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  in  Mathematics  and  during  this  year  should 
visit  some  of  the  college  courses  in  Mathematics  with  the  purpose  of  observing 
methods  of  teaching.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  offer  such  candi- 
dates opportunity,  as  far  as  possible,  to  act  as  assistants  in  connection  with 
the  collegiate  classes,  in  order  that  they  may  gain  experience  through  both 
observation  and  practice. 

C)  UnvoersUy  poaitione. — Candidates  for  university  positions  should  qualify 
for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Courses  in  the  history  of  mathematics  and  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  education  are  strongly  recommended. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGB   COURSES 

00.  Advanced  Algebra.' — ^A  collegiate  treatment  of  quadratic  equations 
and  other  topics  of  the  third  semester  of  algebra  of  the  secondary  school.  For 
students  who  offer  only  one  unit  of  mathematics  for  entrance.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Mr. . 

01, 02.  Plane  Geometry  I,  UJ — ^A  collegiate  treatment  of  plane  geometry 
for  students  who  offer  no  geometry  for  entrance.  Two  consecutive  majors. 
Winter  and  Spring,  Mr. . 

0.  Solid  Geometry. — ^An  elementary  course  based  upon  entrance  algebra 
and  plane  geometry.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

NoTB.— students  from  accredited  preparatory  schools  may  present  themselves  for 
examination  In  this  subject  at  the  Univertitv  for  college  credit. 

1.  Plane  Trigonometry. — Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Profbssor  Dresden; 
Autumn,  3  sections,  Professor  Slaught,  Associate  Professor  Laves,  and 

Mr. ;  Winter,  2  sections.  Associate  Professor  Young  and  Mr. ; 

Spring,  Professor  Slaught. 


> limited  credit  course.    See  p.  112. 
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2.  College  Algebra. — ^Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Summer,  Absociatb 
Pbofessob  Cabmichabl;  Autumn,  Professor  Bliss;  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Young;  Spring,  Mr. . 

8.  Analytic  Geometry. — ^Elements  of  plane  analytics,  including  the  geome- 
try of  the  conic  sections,  with  an  introduction  to  solid  analytics.  Prerequisite: 
courses  1  and  2.  Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Wilcztnski;  Autumn,  Professor 
WiLCZTNSKi;  Winter,  Professor  Bliss;  Spring,  Professor  Slaught. 

6.  College  Geometry. — ^A  coUedate  sequel  to  elementary  geometry,  analo- 
gue to  college  algebra  as  a  sequd  to  elementary  algebra.  The  coiurse  will 
mclude  systematic  study  of  methods  of  attack  of  geometric  problems,  with 
applications  to  various  fields,  including  modem  geometry  of  the  triangle 
and  geometric  conies.  Prerequisite:  entrance  plane  geometry.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Young.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

16.  Introductory  Calculus. — ^The  elementary  fundamental  principles, 
methods,  and  formulas  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  will  be  carefully 
studied  in  connection  with  simple  problems  of  geometry  and  the  physical  sciences. 
This  course  is  intended  primsjily  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  take  the  longer 
course  in  Calculus  (course  18, 19,  and  20).  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Young. 

n.    senior  college  courses 

18,  19,  20.  Calculus  I,  n,  DI. — ^A  develoj^ment  of  the  three  fundamental 
notions  of  the  Calculus:  the  derivative,  the  anti-derivative,  the  definite  integral, 
with  especial  emphasis  on  their  geometrical  interpretations  and  their  relations  to 
problems  in  geometay,  mechanics,  and  physics.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and 
3.  Three  consecutive  majors.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor LUNN. 

18, 19.  Calculus  I,  IL — Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Two  consecutive 
majors.    Winter  and  Spring,  Professor  Wilctznski. 

18.  Calculus  I:  Differential  Calculus. — A  graphic  study  of  rational  alge- 
braic functions  and  of  certain  simple  irrational  transcendental  functions,  yieldmg 
material  for  a  geometric  introduction  to  the  fundamental  notions  and  processes 
of  the  Calculus.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Mj.  Summer,  Associate 
Professor  Young. 

19.  Calculus  n:  Integral  Calculus. — ^A  course  aimed  at  a  comprehension 
of  the  nature  of  integration  and  of  its  applications  to  geometry  and  physics; 
solution  of  numerous  problems:  use  of  table  of  integrals.  Prerequisite:  course 
18.    Mj.  Summer,  Assocl/lte  Professor  Carmichabl. 

20.  Ap^cations  of  the  Calculus. — ^Partial  differentiation  and  multiple 
integrals.  Elements  of  the  theory  of  Differential  Equations  and  applications  of 
the  Calculus  to  Mechanics.  Introduction  to  Differential  Geometrv  m  the  plane 
and  in  space.  Prerequisite:  courses  18  and  19.  Mj.  Spring.  [Not  given  in 
1916.1 

26.  Graphical  Methods  in  Algebra. — ^The  crossnsection  paper  as  a  mathe- 
matical instrument  for  the  ^phical  study  of  the  notion  of  functionality.  M. 
Professor  Moore.    [Not  given  in  191&-16.] 

26.  Grai»hical  Analysis. — ^A  brief  study  by  graphical  methods  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  with  illustrations  also 
of  the  theory  of  equations.  This  course  is  a  desirable  supplement  to  course  18. 
Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  191&-16.] 

27.  Units  and  Dimensions. — ^The  theory  of  units  and  dimensions  as  applied 
to  the  measurement  of  concrete  magnitudes  and  the  mathematical  transcnption 
of  physical  experiments.  Numericsl  computations  and  the  reduction  of  observa- 
tions. Prerequisite:  Calculus  and  G^ieral  Physics.  iMj.  Autumn,  Assistant 
Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  191&-16.] 
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28.  Selected  Topics  in  Mathematics. — ^Based  on  certain  parts  of  the  ten 
"Monographs  on  Topics  of  Modem  Mathematics  Relevant  to  the  Elementary 
Field,"  edited  by  J.  W.  A.  Yoimg.    Mj.  Spring,  Pbofbssob  Dickson. 

29,  80.  Selected  Topics  in  Geometry  I«  n. — ^The  fimdamental  notions  of 
projective  geometry  treated  both  analytically  and  sjrnthetically.  The  method 
of  abbreviated  notation  and  homogeneous  co-ordinates.  Theory  of  determinants, 
and  their  application  to  the  geometry  of  two  and  three  dimensions.  Projective 
and  duaUstic  transformations,  and  the  simpler  Cremona  transformations. 
Notions  of  group  and  invariant.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19.  Two 
consecutive  majors.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Pbofessob  Wilcztnski.  [Not  given 
in  1915-16.] 

81.  Solid  Analytics. — ^This  course  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with  course 
18 j  it  is  an  advisable  antecedent  of  course  19.  Prerequisite:  courses  3  and  18. 
Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Dbbbden;  Autunm,  Pbofessob  Dickson. 

82.  Theory  of  Equations. — ^Text:  Dickaon's  ElemeniaryTheory  of  Eoualiona^ 
1914,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York.  Prerequisite:  Differential  Calculus. 
Winter,  Pbofessob  Dickson. 

83.  Determinants  and  Elementary  Invariants. — ^Determinants  may  be 
taken  as  a  minor  for  the  first  term.  Prerequisite:  course  32.  Mj.  Spring. 
[Not  given  in  1916.] 

84.  Limits  and  Series. — Oitical  theory  of  convergence  of  sequences  and 
series  of  numbers.  Sequences  and  series  of  functions;  uniformity  of  conver- 
gence.   Prerequisite:  course  18.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Pbofessob  Young. 

85.  The  Teaching  of  Elementary-School  Mathematics  (School  of  Educa- 
tion:  Mathematics  1). — Mj.  Winter,  Pbofessob  Mtbbs. 

86.  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics  (School  of  Education: 
Mathematics  2). — Mj.  Spring,  Pbofessob  Mtebs. 

87.  Critical  Review  of  Secondary  Mathematics. — ^A  brief  survey  of  the 
subject-matter  of  Secondary  Mathematics  from  the  modem  point  of  view, 
aimmg  both  to  organize  the  theory  of  the  whole  scientifically  and  to  gather  the 
products  of  this  work  for  use  in  teaching.  ^  Primarily  for  teachers,  actual  and 

?rospective,  but  open  also  to  others.    Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Pbofessob 
'ouNQ.    [Not  given  in  1916.1 

88.  Synoptic  Course  in  Advanced  Mathematics. — ^A  general  historical  and 
logical  survey  of  a  considerable  portion  of  pure  and  applied  mathematics.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Mj.  Pbofessob  Wilcztnski.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 

89.  History  of  Mathematics  (School  of  Education:  Mathematics  5). — 
Mj.  Winter,  Pbofessob  Mtebs. 

46.  Advanced  Calculus. — Selected  topics  in  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  requiring  more  extensive  and  theoretical  treatment  than  is  given  in 
courses  18  and  19:  for  example,  development  of  the  formulas  for  successive 
differentiation  and  the  differentiation  of  implicit  functions,  Taylor's  formula 
with  applications,  transformation  of  variables  in  differential  eauations  and  mul- 
tiple integrals,  line  integrals  and  partial  integration  of  multiple  integrals.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  18  and  19.    Mj.  Autumn.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

47.  Differential  Equations. — ^A  study  of  the  more  common  t3rpes  of  ordinary 
differential  equations,  especially  those  of  the  first  and  second  orders,  with  emphsr 
sis  on  geometrical  interpretations  and  applications  to  geometry,  elementary 
mechamcs,  and  physics.  Prerequisite:  courses  18,  19,  and  preferably  20. 
Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Pbofessob  MacMillan;  Autumn,  Pbofessob  Slaught. 

48.  Elliptic  Integrals. — ^A  systematic  development  of  the  theory  of  indefinite 
Integration,  leading  to  elliptic  mtegrals  and  the  elements  of  elliptic  functions, 
vnth  attention  to  problems  and  applications.  This  course  includes  also  an 
introduction  to  Foiuier  series.  Prerequisite:  courses  18, 19,  20,  and  preferably 
46  or  47.    Mj.  Summer,  Pbofessob  Slaught;  Winter,  Pbofessob  Buss. 
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49.  Theory  of  Definite  Integrals. — ^A  courae  treating  of  the  properties  and 
methods  of  computing  definite  integrals,  including  a  study  of  methods  of  approxi- 
mation, improper  definite  integrals,  Eulerian  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  with 
many  problems  and  applications.  Prerequisite:  course  47.  Mj.  Summer, 
PBOFB8BOB  Buss;  Winter,  Pbotbssob  Buss. 

60.  Fourier  Series  and  Bessel  Functions. —  (a)  A  study  of  the  properties 
of  Bessel  functions  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  a  variety  of  phj^cal  prob- 
lems where  they  occur  directly.  (6)  Trigonometric  and  Bessel  series  as  solu- 
tions of  partial  differential  equations.  B^erly's  'Tourier  Series."  MJ.  Spring, 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1016.] 

m.     GRADUATB   COUBSBB 

KoTB. — students  fhould  register  for  graduate  couraeB  only  after  consultation  with 
fostmctors. 

65A,  B,  C.  D.  Reading  and  Research  in  Pore  Mathematics.— When  in  the 
judgment  of  tne  Department  it  is  advisable  that  students  imdertake  definite 
mathematical  reading  and  research  not  closely  connected  with  any  current 
lecture  course  or  seminar,  this  work  will  be  durected  by  Pbofbssob  Moobb, 
Pbofbssob  Dickson,  Pbofbssob  Bliss,  or  Pbofbssob  Wilcztnbki.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  each  Quarter. 

66A,  B,  C.  Reading  and  Research  in  Applied  Mathematics. — ^Advisable 
reading  and  research  wilTbe  directed  b^  Pbofessob  Moobb,  Pbofbssob  Mtbbs, 
OB  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Lunn.    Mj.  or  DMj.  each  Quarter. 

71.  Theory  of  Numbers. — Introductory  ooiu'se.  Theory  of  congruences, 
the  quadratic  reciprocity  theorem,  and  the  tiieory  of  quadratic  forms.  Mj. 
Summer,  Associatb  Pbofbssob  Younq. 

74.  Theory  of  Algebraic  Numbers. — ^In  particular,  Hensel's  exhibition  of 
analojgies  with  Weierstrass'  theory  of  fimotions.  Prerequisite:  course  71. 
Mj.  Spring,  Pbofbssob  Moobb.    [Not  given  in  1916.] 

81.  Substitution  Groups  and  Algebraic  E<|uation8. — ^An  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  groups  of  substitutions,  with  application  to  the  Galois  theory  of  algebraic 
equations.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Dickson.    [Not  given  in  1916-16.] 

82.  Finite  Groups. — ^Elements  of  the  ^eory  of  abstract  groups;  selected 
topics  on  substitution  groups,  rotation  groups,  and  congruence  groups.  Applica- 
tions to  various  topics  of  elementary  mathematics.  Mj.  Spring,  Pbofbssob 
Dickson.    [Not  given  in  1916.] 

88.  Finite  Collineation-Groups. — General  theory  of  reducibility  of  matrices 
and  of  linear  groups.  Complete  enumeration  of  collineation-groupe  in  a  given 
number  of  vauriables:  the  methods  of  Klein,  Gordan,  Jordan,  Valentiner,  and 
Blichfeldt,  with  special  reference  to  the  ternary  and  quaternary  groups.  Ex- 
amples of  advances  made  in  abstract  group  theory  and  in  permutation-groups 
by  the  study  of  collineation-groupe;  theorems  by  Frobenius  and  Bumside. 
Prerequisite:  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  determinants  and  group  theory. 
Mj.    [Not  given  m  1916-16.] 

84.  Continuous  Groups. — ^An  iUimiination  of  the  fundamental  concepts 
and  theorems  of  the  lie  theory  in  connection  with  various  classes  of  problems 
of  geometry  and  differential  equations.  Pbofbssob  Dickson.  [Not  given  in 
1916-16.] 

91.  Introduction  to  Hic^er  Algebra. — ^Properties  of  matrices,  invariant 
factors  and  elementary  divisors;  algebraic  theory  of  a  single  quadratic  or 
bilinear  form;  theory  of  pairs  of  quadratic  or  bilinear  forms.  Geometrical 
applications.  Based  largely  upon  Bdcher's  IrUrodueHon  to  Higher  Algebra. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Pbofbssob  Dickson. 

98.  Theory  of  Algebraic  Invariants.  An  introduction  to  the  non-symbolio 
theory  of  invariants  of  binary  forms,  with  applications  to  geometry,  followed  by 
an  explanation  of  the  s3rmbolic  notation,  with  practice  m  its  use.  Based  on 
Dickson's  Algebraic  Irwariants,    Mj.  Winter,  Pbofbssob  Dickson. 
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94.  Topics  of  the  Theory  of  Invariants. — ^An  introduction  to  the  algebraic 
and  number-theoretic  invariants,  with  attention  to  their  geometrical  applica- 
tions. Text:.  Dickson's  Certain  Aspects  of  a  General  Theory  of  Invariants, 
1914,  in  the  Madison  Colloquium,  published  by  the  American  Mathematical 
Society,  New  York.    Pbofessob  Dickson.    [Not  given  in  1916-16.] 

96.  Quadratic  Forms. — ^The  theory  >of  Weierstrass.  Kronecker,  and  Pro- 
benius,  with  extension  to  a  general  domain  of  rationality.  Mj.  Pbofessob 
Dickson.    [Not  given  in  1916-16.] 

97.  Rotation  Groups  and  Quintic  Equations. — ^The  mroup  of  rotations  of  the 
regular  bodies,  their  invariants  and  form  problems.  Fimte  groups  of  linear 
fractional  substitutions  on  a  complex  variable.  Theory  of  the  solution  of  equa- 
tions of  the  fifth  degree.  Based  mainly  on  Klein's  Ikosaeder.  Mj.  Spnng, 
Pbofessob  Dickson. 

98.  Linear  Algebras. — An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  hypercomplex 
numbers,  with  attention  to  quaternions,  the  relations  of  the  theory  to  matnoes, 
bilinear  forms,  and  ^ups.  Text:  Dickson's  Ldnear  Algebras,  1914,  Cambridge 
Tracts  on  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Physics .  Pbofessob  Di  ckson.  [Not 
given  in  1915-16.] 

101*  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable. — ^An  elementary  course,  includ- 
ing a  summary  view  of  the  linear  continuum  and  the  theory  of  pointHsets.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Pbofessob  Moobb.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

102.  Fundamental  Existence  Theorems  in  Analysis. — ^A  study  of  the 
existence  theorems  for  implicit  fimctionsj  ordinarv  and  partial  differential 
equations,  and  their  applications  in  Analysis.  Mj.  Autumn,  Pbofessob  Buss. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.J 

104.  Calculus  of  Variations. — ^Examples  illustrating  the  various  types  of 
problems.  The  differential  equations  of  a  curve  whicm  minimizes  a  definite 
mtegral  in  a  space  of  two  or  more  dimensions.  Other  properties  of  a  minimising 
curve  as  deduced  by  Legendre,  Weierstrass,  and  Jacobi  for  the  case  of  the  plane. 
Conditions  which  insure  the  existence  of  a  minimum.  Isoperimetric  problems 
and  the  more  general  problems  of  Lagrange  and  Maver.  An  introduction  to 
the  theory  for  double  mtegrals.  Prerequisite:  the  elements  of  tiie  theory  of 
functions  of  real  variables.    Mj.  Summer,  Pbofessob  Buss. 

106.  Partial  Differential  Equations. — ^The  geometrical  theory  of  equations 
of  the  first  order.  Linear  equations.  Systems  of  equations  of  the  first  order. 
Introduction  to  equations  of  the  second  order.  Applications  to  geometry  and 
physics.    Mj.  Autumn,  Pbofessob  Buss. 

108.  Differential  Equations  from  the  Standpoint  of  Lie.— The  relations 
between  continuous  groups  and  differential  equations.  The  Picard-Vessiot 
theory  of  linear  differential  equations.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

Ill,  112.  Introduction  to  General  Analysis. — ^Based  on  Moore's  Introduction 
to  a  Form  of  General  Analysis.  The  general  analysis  in  question  is  the  theory  of 
systems  of  classes  of  functions,  fimctional  operations,  etc.,  involving  at  least  one 
general  variable  on  a  general  range.  A  general  variable  is  a  variable  entering  the 
theory  without  direct  charactenzation  as  to  quality  or  range  of  variation.  A 
real-  and  single-valued  fimction  ^  of  a  general  variable  p  has  as  especially  impor- 
tant particular  instances:  (I)  a  real  number  ^,  the  variable  p  having  only  one 
value;  (II)  an  7i-partite  real  number  ^>-(li,  .  .  ,  ^n),  or  pomt  ^  in  real  space  of 
n  dimensions,  the  variable  p  having  the  values  pal,  2.  .  .  ,  n;  (III)  an  infinite 
seauence  l*-((i,  &,  .  .  ,  ^n,  .  .  )  of  real  numbers,  the  variable  p  having  the 
values  p=l,  2,  .  .  ,  n,  .  .  ;  (IV)  a  function  f  o^  f  (p)  of  the  variable  p  on  the 
linear  interval  O^p^l  of  the  real  number  system.  The  first  part  of  this  intro- 
ductory course  considers  certain  fimdamental  closure  and  dominance  propjerties 
of  classes  of  fimctions  of  a  general  variable,  properties  possessed  in  particular 
bv  the  class:  (I)  of  all  real  numbers;  (II)  of  all  n-partite  real  numbers;  (IIIo) 
of  all  numerical  sequences  converging  to  zero;  (IIli)  of  all  absolutely  conver- 
gent series  of  real  numbers;  (IV)  of  all  continuous  functions  of  p  on  the  interval 
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O^p^l.  The  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  theory  of 
functions  of  real  variables,  and  is  intended  to  lead  to  independent  investigations 
in  various  chapters  of  general  analysis.  For  second-year  graduate  students. 
2Mjs.  Winter,  Spring,  Pbofessor  Moorb.    [Not  given  in  1916.] 

118.  Theory  of  Functions  of  Infinitely  Many  Variables. — ^A  survey  of  the 
recent  work  of  D.  Hilbert,  E.  Schmidt,  and  others,  with  applications  to  differ- 
ential and  integral  equations.  Prerequisite:  course  48  ana  a  certain  general 
mathematical  maturity.    Mj.  Winter,  Pbofessor  Moorb.    [Not  given  in  1916.] 

114.  Differential  Equations  in  General  Analysis. — ^Determination  of  func- 
tions of  a  real  variable  (  and  a  eeneral  variable  p  which  satisfy  a  differential 
equation  with  respect  to  (.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Moorb. 

115, 116, 117.  Inte^gral  Equations  in  General  Analysis  I,  H,  IIL — Introduc- 
tion to  general  analysis  in  connection  with  a  development  of  the  theory  of  integral 
equations  due  to  Fredholm,  Hilbert,  and  others  in  the  sense  of  general  analysis. 
For  second-year  graduate  students.  Three  consecutive  majors.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Moorb. 

120.  121.  Theory  of  Functions  I,  H. — ^The  real  and  the  complex  number- 
systems  as  determined  synthetically  and  postulationally.  Elements  of  the 
theory  of  functions  of  real  and  of  complex  variables.  Selected  advanced  topics. 
Two  consecutive  majors.    Autumn  and  Winter,  Professor  Moore. 

121.  Geometric  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  the  Complex  Variable.— 
Introduction  to  the  algebra  and  calculus  of  complex  numbers  and  their  geometric 
representation;  conform  representation.  The  theory  of  power  series  and  the 
properties  of  anal3rtic  functions.  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  Riemann  sur- 
laces.  Prerequisite:  courses  47  and  49.  Mj.  Summer  and  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Lunn. 

122.  Abelian  Integrals. — ^The  analytic  character  of  an  algebraic  function 
and  its  geometrical  representation  by  means  of  a  Riemann  surface.  Abelian 
integrals  on  the  Riemann  surface^  with  especial  attention  to  the  hyperelliptio 
case.  AbeFs  theorem.  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  the  inversion  of  Abelian 
int^^rals.  Prerequisite:  course  121.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Bliss.    [Not  given  in  1916.] 

128.  Elliptic  Functions. — ^Elliptic  integrals  and  the  Weierstrassian  theory  of 
elliptic  functions.  Applications  of  elliptic  fimctions.  Mj.  [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

124.  Hyperelliptic  Functions. — ^The  problem  of  the  inversion  of  hyperelliptic 
integrals  proposed  by  Jacobi.  Canonical  systems  of  inte^als  and  the  associated 
6-functions  as  introduced  by  Weierstrass.  H3nperelliptic  functions  and  their 
properti^  with  applications  to  the  theory  of  elliptic  fimctions.  Prerequisite: 
course  122.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Bliss.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

127, 128.  Modem  Theories  of  Analytic  Differential  Equations  with  Applica- 
tions to  Celestial  Mechanics  I,  IL — Properties  of  solution  of  general  system  of  the 
nth  order  as  functions  of  independent  variable,  of  parameters,  of  initial  values 
of  dependent  variables.  Solutions  developed  as  power  series  in  independent 
variable,  in  parameters,  and  initial  values  of  dependent  variables,  by  the  Cauchy- 
lipschitz  process,  by  the  Heard  approximation  process,  by  continued  variation 
of  piurameters.  Application  to  elhptic  and  h3rperelliptic  fimctions  and  i>eriodic 
solutions  of  problem  of  three  bodies.  linear  eauations  with  applications  to 
hyper^eometric  functions.  linear  equations  witn  periodic  coefficients.  Pre- 
requisite: course  121.  Two  consecutive  majors.  Winter  and  Spring,  Professor 
MoTTMPON.    [Cf.  Astronomy  51,  52.]    [Not  given  in  1916.] 

129.  Theonr  of  Difference  Equations. — ^The  principal  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  develop  tne  general  existence  theorems  for  linear  difference  equations  of 
order  n  and  the  immediately  associated  theory.  This  matter  will  be  mtroduced 
through  a  study  of  the  gamma  fimction  and  will  be  followed  by  a  brief  indication 
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of  further  recent  contributions  to  the  theory  of  difference  equations.  Pre- 
requisite :  elements  of  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable.  M .  Summer, 
Second  Term,  Associatb  Professor  Carmichael. 

180.  Foundations  of  Geometry. — ^A  critical  study  of  geometry  by  the  method 
of  postulates  based  on  the  work  of  Hilbert  and  his  successors.  Mj.  Spring, 
Provebsor  Moore. 

181.  Synthetic  Projective  Geometry. — ^The  notion  of  a  projective  line,  plane, 
or  space,  illustrated  by  the  corresponoinc  Euclidean  form  with  adjoined  ideal 
elements  at  infinity,  and  by  an  antJyticai  system  of  points.  Elementary  pro- 
jective forms  and  their  projective  relations.  The  principle  of  duality.  Hannonic 
properties  of  projective  forms  and  their  application  to  the  theory  of  conic  sections 
in  tne  plane.  The  relation  of  the  projective  and  Euclidean  theories.  Introduc- 
tion to  the  projective  geometry  of  space  forms.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Pro- 
nsssoR  MOORB. 

141.  Analytic  Proiective  Geometry. — ^Analytic  treatment  of  the  projective 
properties  of  the  straight  line  and  of  the  conic  sections.  Prerequisite:  familiarity 
with  the  fimdamental  concepts  of  projective  geometry,  and  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  calculus.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Dresden. 

142.  Higher  Plane  Curves. — General  properties  of  al^braic  curves.  Special 
study  of  the  curves  of  the  third  and  fourth  order.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 

WiLCZTNSKI. 

144.  Line  Geometry. — ^The  line  co-ordinates  of  PlUcker  and  Klein.  Com- 
plexes, congruences,  and  ruled  surfaces.  Prerequisite:  course  31.  Mj.  [Not 
given  m  1916-16.] 

146.  Higher  Geometry. — ^A  general  survey  of  the  principal  methods  and 
results  of  recent  geometric  research.  The  vanous  systems  of  co-ordinates  and 
space  elements,  the  r61e  of  the  uroup  concept,  and  the  cultivation  of  space  intui- 
tion by  the  use  of  models.  Prerequisite:  Differential  Eouations,  Projective 
Geometry,  and  SoUd  Analytic  Geometry.  Mj.  P«ofessor  Wilcztnbki.  [Not 
given  in  1015-16.] 

151.  Metric  Differential  Geometry. — ^The  application  of  the  Calculus  to 
the  metric  theory  of  twisted  curves  and  surfaces  in  space.  Prerequisite:  course 
31.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Wilczynski. 

154.  Projective  Differential  Geometry. — ^This  course  gives  a  brief 
account  of  lie's  theory,  with  applications  to  the  theory  of  invariants  of  systema 
of  linear  differential  equations.  The  projective  differential  properties  of  plane 
and  space  curves,  of  surfaces  and  congruences,  then  present  themselves  as  a 
result  of  interpreting  this  invariant  theory  geometrically.  Text:  Wilcsynski's 
Prqjeciive  Differentiat  Geometry  of  Curves  and  Ruled  Surfaces.  (B.  G.  Twibner, 
Leipzig,  1906.)  Prerequisite:  an  elementary  knowledge  of  differential  equations 
and  projective  geomet^.    Mj.  Summer  and  Spring,  Professor  Wilczynski. 

156.  Theory  of  Plane  Curves. — ^Projective  and  metric  differential  and  inte- 
gral properties.  Texts:  Salmon's  Higher  Plane  Curves  and  WUcaynski's  Pro- 
jective  Dijferential  Oeametry  of  Curves  and  Ruled  Surfaces,  Prerequisite:  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  differential  equations  and  projective  geometry.  Mj. 
Professor  Wilczynski.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

157.  Theory  of  Ruled  Surfaces  and  Space  Curves. — Primarily  from  the 
point  of  view  of  projective  differential  geometry.  Text:  Wilczynski*s  Pro- 
jecHve  Differential  ueometry  of  Curves  and  Ruled  Surfaces,  Prerequisite:  course 
156.    Mj.  Professor  Wilczynski.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

158.  Theory  of  Surfaces  and  Congruences,  with  special  <     . 
projective  differential  oroperties. — ^Prerequisite:  Matnematics  167. 
FBSSOR  Wilczynski.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 
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160.  Vector  Analysis. — ^The  elements  of  vector  algebra,  vector  differentiar 
tion  and  integration,  and  the  linear  vector  function;  illustrated  by  typical 
applications  to  geometry,  mechanics,  and  physics.  Prerec[ui8ite:  courses  31  and 
49.    Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Pbofbssor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1915.] 

162.  Theory  of  Electromagnetism  in  Vector  Analysis  Treatment. — Pre- 
requisite: course  161.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Lunn.  [Not  given 
in  1916.) 

163.  Theory  of  Attraction  and  the  Potential. — ^The  potential  function  of 
gravitation  and  electrostatics;  Laplace's  equation,  Green's  functions,  and  har- 
monic analysis;  extensions  to  cases  of  heterogeneous  media,  with  sketch  of  the 
abstract  theory  as  related  to  linear  differential  equations  of  the  second  order. 
Emphasb  will  be  laid  on  the  solutions  of  illustrative  problems.  Pierce's  Nevy 
Ionian  Potential  Function,  Prerequisite:  courses  49  and  160.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Assistant  PRorEssoR  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

166.  Hydrodynamics. — ^Kinematics  of  continuous  media  and  dvnamlcal 
theory  of  t3rpical  forms  of  motion  in  i)erfect  and  viscous  fluids,  with  special 
emphasis  on  analytic  methods  of  general  use  in  mathematical  physics.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

167.  Theory  of  Elasticity. — ^The  geometry  of  Biram  in  a  continuous  medium, 
dynamical  relations  of  stress  and  strain;  detailed  study  of  selected  problems 
in  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  elastic  solids.  Prerequisite:  Advanced  Cal- 
culus and  Analytic  Mechanics.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Lunn.  [Not  given 
in  1915-16.] 

170.  Probability  and  Statistics. — ^The  theory  of  average  and  probability  for 
finite  and  infinite  sets  of  elements;  the  statistical  treatment  of  observations 
and  the  method  of  least  squares;  introduction  to  statistical  mechanics,  with 
examples  from  the  theories  of  molecules  and  electrons.  Prerequisite:  Differen- 
tial liquations.    Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Lunn. 

171.  Statistical  Mechanics. — ^This  course  deals  with  the  mathematical 
methods  used  in  the  treatment  of  those  ph3rsical  theories  where  the  magnitudes 
directly  accessible  to  measurement  are  conceived  as  averages  of  multitudes  of 
elements,  and  ph3rsical  laws  are  interpreted  as  examples  of  statistical  regularity. 
A  brief  preparatory  treatment  of  tne  notions  of  statistics,  and  of  the  mam 
features  of  the  theory  of  probability,  with  some  examples  in  geometry  and  kine- 
matics, will  lead  to  the  main  work  of  the  course,  in  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
the  electron  theory  of  metals,  and  some  aspects  of  the  theoiy  of  radiation. 
Prerequisite:  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Calculus.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant 
Professor  Lunn. 

172.  Partial  Differential  Equations  of  Mathematical  Physics;  the  Conduc- 
tion of  Heat. — ^A  study  of  certain  typical  linear  partial  differential  equations 
occurring  in  the  analytic  representation  of  physical  theories,  and  of  the  functional 
expansions  of  solutions  satisfying  given  boimdary  conditions;  with  special 
reference  to  the  concrete  phenomena  and  ph^rsical  analogies  from  which  the 
abstract  theory  has  been  generalized.  Prerequisite:  courses  49  and  160.  Mj. 
Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

178.  The  Theory  of  Relativity. — ^After  a  brief  historical  introduction,  on  the 
notion  of  relativity  of  time  and  space  in  its  classic  or  Newtonian  form,  the  course 
will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  recent  theory  initiated  by  Einstein  and  Minkowski 
as  a  ^metry  of  space  and  time  adapted  to  the  representation  of  physical  laws. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discrimination  between  the  logicisd  elements 
of  the  tiieory  and  the  special  concrete  interpretations  that  may  be  used  in  the 
formulation  of  experimental  results.    Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Lunn. 

181.  General  Seminar. — ^For  the  consideration  of  reports  of  current  research 
and  of  hterature^  especially  of  a  fimdamental  or  critical  nature.  Professor 
Moore.    [Not  given  in  1916-16.] 
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XVin.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ASTRONOMY  AND 
ASTROPHYSICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Edwin  Brant  Frost,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Astrophysics,  and  Director  of 
the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Sherburne  Wesley  Bxtrnham,  A.M.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Practical  Astron- 
omy in  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Edward  Emerson  Barnard,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Astron- 
omy, and  Astronomer  in  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Forest  Rat  Moui;roN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Kurt  Laves,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

John  Adelbert  Parkhxtrst,  S.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy 
at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Storrs  Barrows  Barrett,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astrophysics;  Secre- 
tary and  Librarian  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

William  Duncan  MacMillan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Oliver  Justin  Lee,  S.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Practical  Astronomy  at  the 
Yerkes  Observatory.  

Altred  Harrison  Jot,  Ph.B.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Astronomv^  Syrian  Protestant 
College,  Beirut;  Instructor  in  Practical  Astronomy  at  Williams  Bay,  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  14-1915. 

FELLOWS,  1916-16 
William  LeRot  Hart,  S.M.  Edwin  Powell  Hubble,  S.B.,  A.B. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  WORK 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  is  divided 
into  two  parts:  (1)  Work  at  the  University,  comprising:  (a)  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  general  Astronomy,  both  theoretical  and  practical;  (&)  preliminary 
training  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  work  imderlying  the  science  of  Astro- 
ph3rsics  (given  in  part  in  the  Department  of  Physics);  (c)  graduate  and  research 
work  in  Celestial  Mechanics.  (2)  Graduate  and  research  work  in  Practical 
Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  in  the  Yerkes  Observatory  at  Lake  Geneva. 

In  the  work  at  the  University,  given  by  Professor  Moulton,  Associate 
Professor  Laves,  and  Assistant  Professor  MacMillan,  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the 
development  of  the  mathematical  principles  and  methods  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  physical  sciences.  In  addition  to  the  courses  in  Descriptive  Astronomy,  In- 
troduction to  Celestial  Mechanics,  and  Analytic  Mechanics,  courses  on  Periodic 
Orbits  and  in  the  various  other  branches  of  Celestial  Mechanics  will  be  given 
within  periods  not  exceeding  three  years.  The  most  fundamental  subjects  will 
be  arranged  so  as  to  recur  at  regular  intervals,  while  other  more  special  topics 
will  vary  from  time  to  time.  The  general  object  of  the  instruction  will  be  (1)  to 
give  experience  and  preliminary  training  in  the  work  of  observation  and  reduction; 
(2)  to  furnish  the  student  an  adequate  mathematical  basis  for  successful  work  in 
Celestial  Mechonicfi;  (3)  to  direct  research  work  in  Celestial  Mechanics. 

FACILITIES 
For  instruction  in  Practical  Astronomy  a  students'  observatory  is  main- 
tained.   It  is  equipped  with  a  modem  Warner  &  Swasey  equatorial  telescope 
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of  6i  inches  aperture,  which  is  provided  with  a  filar  micrometer,  a  5-inch  refractor, 
a  3-inch  Bamberg  transit  instrument,  a  Bamberg  universal  instrument,  a  Riefler 
sidereal  clock,  a  chronometer,  and  various  smaller  accessories.  The  laboratory 
courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Physics  afford  excellent  preliminary  training 
for  the  work  in  Astrophysics. 

In  the  work  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  the  advanced  student  is  made 
Camiliar  with  modem  methods  of  research  in  various  branches  of  Practical 
Astronomy  and  Astrophysics.  The  rapid  development  of  the  latter  science 
within  the  last  two  decades  has  been  fully  recognised  in  the  equipment  of  the 
Observatory;  the  special  laboratory  facilities  make  many  investigations  possible 
which  cannot  be  carried  on  where  the  equipment  is  less  complete.  In  general, 
the  work  in  progress  during  the  year  1915-16  will  include:  Researches  in  solar 
physics  with  the  spectroscope,  spectroheliograph,  and  photoheliograph;  micro- 
metric  observations  of  double  stars,  planets,  satellites,  nebulae,  and  comets; 
photographic  studies  of  stellar  spectra  and  determinations  of  motions  in  the  line 
of  sight;  photography  of  stars,  comets,  nebulae,  etc.;  photographic  investiga- 
tions of  stellar  parallax;  research  in  visual  and  photographic  photometry; 
special  astrophysical  researches.  The  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  these  investi- 
gations is  deemed  of  more  advantage  to  the  qualified  student  than  set  courses 
of  instruction;  but  regular  programs  of  work,  with  courses  of  collateral  reading, 
will  be  laid  out  as  conditions  may  require. 

ADMISSION  TO  YERKES  OBSERVATORY 
The  Yerkes  Observatory  is  open  only  to  graduate  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  necessary  preliminary  studies  and  have  had  the  requisite  experience 
in  practical  laboratory  and  observatory  work.  Students  wishing  to  work  at  the 
Observatory  should  first  consult  the  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  Williams 
Bay,  Wis.,  and  obtain  his  approval. 

BBQUBMOSB 

3A  and  B,  Descriptive  Astronomy;  5,  6,  Analytic  Mechanics;  7A  and  B, 
Practical  Astronomy;  4,  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  applications;  10,  Spectros- 
copy and  Astrophysics;  22, 23,  Celestial  Mechanics;  XVII-3,  Analytic  Geometry; 
18,  19,  Calculus;  XIX-3,  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  Heat;  4,SElectricity, 
Sound,  and  light. 

The  Department  offers  no  nine-major  sequences.  ^ 

BBCONDABT  BEQUBNOBB 

J.     Astronomy 

Courses  3A,  3B,  4,  10,  7A,  and  B. 

IJ,     Attronomy  and  Mathematiea 
Courses  XVII-3,  18,  19,  XVIII-5,  6,  22. 

Ill,     Astronomy  and  Physica 

Courses  3A,  3B,  XIX-3,  4,  XVni-10,  7. 

DEGREES 
The  Master's  degree, — Students  working  for  a  Master's  degree  in  Astronomy 
are  advised  to  choose  three  majors  of  graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  either 
Mathematics  or  Physics  and  six  majors  in  the  Department  of  Astronomy,  from 
courses  nimibered  5  to  10,  22,  and  23. 
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The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, — ^The  oouraes  prescribed  for  the  Master's 
degree  together  with  three  other  graduate  courses  will  meet  the  requirement  for 
the  Doctor's  degree,  where  Astronomy  is  the  minor  subject. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  with  Astronomy  as  major  subject,  are 
expected  to  make  their  secondary  subject  either  Mathematics  or  Physics.  Stu- 
dents intending  to  specialize  in  the  lines  of  Astrophysics  will  be  required  to  take 
the  work  in  Theoretical  Physics,  Advanced  Experimental  Physics,  Sound  and 
Light,  and  Physical  Manipulation.  The  courses  in  Astronomy  which  will  be 
required  depend  on  the  phase  of  the  subject  which  the  candidate  elects  for  his 
special  work,  and  will  be  arranged  for  each  candidate  during  the  progress  of  his 
work.  Students  specializing  in  Celestial  Mechanics  are  expected  to  spend 
six  months  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  and  those  working  there  in  Practical 
Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  are  expected  to  spend  six  months  at  the  University. 

CLUB 
The  Departmental  Club  meets  fortnightly  for  the  review  of  memoirs  and 
books,  and  for  the  presentation  of  results  of  research.  The  club  is  conducted  by 
the  members  of  the  Faculties  of  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Astronomy. 
Graduate  students  of  Mathematical  Astronomy  are  expected  to  attend  regularly 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  participate  actively  in  the  meetings  of  the  club. 

The  Astronomical  Club,  with  similar  purposes,  meets  regularly  at  the 
Yerkes  Observatory. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

AT  THE  TERKES  OBSERVATORT 

Advanced  students  in  Astronomy  may  register  for  work  at  the  Yerkes 
Observatory,  spending  their  entire  time  at  Williams  Bay  (see  p.  23).  The 
Observatory  will  be  open  throughout  the  sunmier.  Instruction  will  be  offered 
by  the  various  members  of  the  staff. 

I.      JT7NI0R   COLLEGE   COURSES 

1.  Descriptive  Astronomy  (Shorter  course). — ^An  elementary  course,  deal- 
ing with  fundamental  facts,  principles,  and  methods.  Frequent  access  to  the 
Observatory.  Mj.Smnmer,  Professor  Moulton;  Spring,  Professor  Moulton 
AND  Assistant  Professor  MacMillan. 

2.  Spherical  Trigonometrv  with  Applications  to  Astronomy. — Prerequisite: 
Plane  Trigonometry.    Mj.  Wmter,  Assoclatb  Professor  Laves. 

8A  and  SB.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — ^A  two-quarter  ooiu*8e  dealing  with 
the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  Astronomy.  Modem  as  well  as  classical 
methods  and  results  are  brought  into  full  discussion.  The  observational  side 
of  the  subject  also  is  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  Plane  Trigonometry.  Mj. 
Winter  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  MacMillan. 

4.  Introduction  to  Surveying  (Mathematics  1). — Mj.  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Laves. 

n.    senior  college  courses 

5.  Analytic  Mechanics  L — ^An  introductory  course.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 18, 10.    Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Laves. 

6.  Analytic  Mechanics  IL — Prerequisite:  Astronomy  5.  Mj.  Winter,  Asso- 
clatb Professor  Laves. 

7.  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. — ^Time,  latitude,  and  longitude 
determination.  Prerequisite:  Astronomy  1  and  Mathematics  3.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Laves. 
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8.  Practical  Astronomy  I. — Observations  of  binary  stars  and  determination 
of  their  orbits.  Mi.  Autumn,  Assogiati  Profbssob  Layxb.  [Not  dven  in 
1915-16.] 

9.  Practical  Astronomy  H. — Observations  of  planets  and  satellites  and 
determinations  of  satellite  orbits.  Mj.  Associatb  Pbofxssob  Lavbb.  [Not 
given  in  1915-16.] 

10.  Spectroscopy  and  Astrophysics  (Phymcs  24).— A  non-technical  treat- 
ment of  the  srowth  of  Spectroscopy,  with  applications  to  solar  and  steUar 
phenomena.    Mj.  Spring,  Absociatb  Fbofessob  Galb. 

m.      GBADUATB   COXTBSBB 

22.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics  L — ^Properties  of  conic  section 
motion,  determination  of  orbits  from  three  or  more  observations.  Prerequisite: 
Astronomy  5.    Mj.  Winter  and  Summer,  Assistant  Pbofessob  MacMillan. 

28.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics  n. — Special  cases  of  the  problems 
of  three  bodies:  the  Lunar  theory  geometricaUv  considered;  variation  of  the 
elements  and  absolute  perturbations.  Mj.  luring,  Assistant  Pbofessob 
MacMillan. 

81-86.  Research  Courses  at  the  Observatory. — ^Prerequisite:  See  "Admission 
to  Yerkes  Observatory,"  p.  277.  DMj.  each  Quarter,  Pbofbssobs  and  In- 
8TBUCTOBS  resident  at  Yerkes  Observatory. 

41.  Theory  of  Planetary  Motion. — ^Prerequisite:  Astronomy  22  and  23. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Pbofessob  Moni/roN. 

42.  The  Lunar  Theory. — ^Prerequisite:  Astronomy  22  and  23,  Mathe- 
matics 121.    Mj.  Winter,  Pbofessob  Motnm>N. 

48.  Application  of  the. Methods  of  Periodic  Orbits  to  the  Lunar  Theory. — 
Prerequisite:  Astronomy  42.    Mj.  Spring,  Pbofessob  Moui/ton. 

61, 62.  Modem  Theories  of  Analytic  Differential  Equations  with  Applications 
to  Celestial  Mechanics  and  Periodic  Orbits  I,  XL — Properties  of  the  solution  of 
a  general  system  of  differential  equations  of  the  nth  order  as  functions  of  the 
independent  variable,  of  the  parameters,  of  the  initial  values  of  the  dependent 
variables.  Solutions  developed  as  power  series  in  the  independent  variable, 
in  the  parameters,  in  the  initial  values  of  the  dependent  variables,  by  the  Cauchy- 
lipechits  process,  by  the  Picard  approximation  process,  by  continued  variation 
of  parameters.  Applications  to  elliptic  and  hyperelliptio  functions  and  to  periodic 
solutions  of  the  problem  of  three  bodies.  linear  equations  with  apphcations 
to  hypergeometric  functions.  Linear  equations  with  periodic  coefficients.  Pre- 
requisite: Astronomy  50.    Pbofessob  Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.) 

60.  Periodic  Solutions  of  the  Problem  of  Three  Bodies. — Pbofessob 
Moui/roN.    [Not  given  in  1015-16.] 

70.  Theory  of  Figures  of  Equilibrium  of  Rotating  Fluid  Bodies.— This  is 
an  advanced  course,  including  Poincar^'s  and  Darwin's  researches.  Mj.  Summer, 
Pbofessob  Moui/fon. 

80.  The  Problem  of  Three  Bodies. — Mj.  Pbofessob  Moui/ton.  [Not 
given  in  1916-16.) 


XIX.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Ai<bebt  Abbaham  Michblson,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  FJI.S.,  Professor  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Ph3r8ics. 
Robebt  Andbbws  Milukan,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
Chables  Ribobo  Mann,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 
Cabl  Kinsley,  A.M.,  M.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 
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Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Phsrsics. 
Harvey  Brace  Lemon,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
WiLMER  Henry  Souder,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Ph3^ics. 
Leonard  Benedict  Lobb,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Carl  Danforth  Miller,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Earl  Ketchner  Darrow,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Arthur  Jefferey  Demster,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Charles  Frederick  Hagenow,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Otto  Koppius,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Yosmo  IsHiDA,  S.M.y  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Edward  James  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  Oberlin  College 

(Summer,  1916). 
Leo  Joseph  Lassalle,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  Pennsylvania  State 

College  (Summer,  1915). 
Willis  E.  Tower,  Instructor  in  Physics,  Englewood  High  School  (Summer, 

1916). 

FELLOWS,  1915-16 

John  Bemley  Derieux,  A.M.  Walter  T.  Whitney,  A.B. 

Ertle  Leslie  Harrington,  A.B.  Thobias  Russell  Wilons,  A.M. 

Benjamin  E.  Shackelford,  A.M. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  WORK 
The  instructional  work  in  Physics  is  directed  toward  the  following  ends: 
(1)  The  training  of  original  investigators  in  physics;  (2)  the  training  of  men 
competent  to  fill  college  and  university  positions  as  teachers  of  physics;  (3)  the 
training  of  teachers  of  ph3^cs  for  secondary  schools;  (4)  the  training  of  pre- 
en^eenng  and  pre-medical  students  for  later  professional  work;  (5)  the  training 
of  the  general  student  in  scientific  methods  of  work,  and  in  the  imderstanding 
of  the  place  of  physical  science  in  the  modem  world.  From  the  most  elementary 
to  the  most  advanced  courses,  the  laboratory  and  the  problem  method  of  instruo- 
tion  are  emphasized. 

FACILITIES 

The  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory  has  been  enlarged  and  remodeled  with 
especial  reference  to  offering  the  best  facilities  for  research  work.  The  entire 
lower  floor  and  basement  are  given  up  to  private  research  rooms.  A  well- 
equipped  shop,  with  skilled  instrument-makers,  furnishes  opportunity  for  the 
construction  of  special  pieces  of  research  apparatus.  The  equipment  has  been 
selected  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  research,  and  includes  spectroscopic 
instruments  of  highest  power,  electrical  apparatus  for  work  with  alternating 
and  direct  currents  through  all  ranges  of  potential,  and  appliances  for  high 
and  for  low  temperature  work,  including  a  liquid-air  plant.  The  library  of 
the  Department  is  well  equipped  for  research  purposes.  A  Physics  Club  is  con- 
ducted by  the  members  of  the  Department,  and  meets  regularly  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  results  of  research  work  done  in  the  Ryerson  Laboratory  and  elsewhere. 

8KQUKNCB8 

3,  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat;  4,  Electricitv,  Soimd,  and  light; 
6,  Lecture  Demonstration  Course;  6,  General  Survey  of  Physical  Science;  10, 
Elementary  Mathematical  Physics;  11,  Heat  and  Molecular  Physics;  12,  laght; 
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13,  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  14,  Pedagogy  of  Physics;  15,  Mechanics  and 
Wave  Motion;  16, 17, 18, 19,  Experimental  Physics;  20,  Physical  Manipulation; 
21,  Analytic  Mechanics;  (XVIII-5,  6),  25,  History  of  Physical  Science;  26. 
Teaching  Physical  Science;  1-9,  Philosophy  of  Nature:  IIB-66;  Educational 
Psychology;  1,  Principles  of  Education;  XVIII-3,  Descriptive  Astronomy 
(two  majors);  XVII-18,  19,  Calculus. 

Graduate  courses  in  the  Department  may  be  substituted  for  courses  10  to  18 
by  students  who  have  the  reqiured  prerequisites. 

PBXNOZPAL   BBQUBNOXB 

a)  Courses  3, 4, 5,  and  any  six  majors  chosen  from  courses  10  to  13;  15  to  18. 

PhyticB  and  Mathematiea 

h)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  and  any  six  majors  from  the  following:  XVII-18,  19; 
XVm-5,  6,  and  XIX-10  to  13;  15  to  18. 

Teachera*  Sequences 

c)  Courses  3,  4,  6,  14,  20,  25,  26,  and  any  two  majors  of  the  following:  1-9, 
IIB-66, 1. 

Phytice  and  Aetronomy 

d)  Cotirses  XIX-3,  4,  5;  XVIII-3  (two  majors),  with  four  majors  selected 
from  XIX-10,  18,  and  XVII.18,  19. 

Phytica  and  ChemUtry 

e)  Courses  XIX-3,  4,  6;  XX-2S,  3S,  and  four  majors  selected  from  XIX-10, 
18,  and  XVn-18,  19. 

In  any  of  the  foregoing  sequences  graduate  courses  nimibered  31  to  61 
may  be  substituted  for  courses  10  to  18  by  students  who  have  the  required 
prerequisites. 

8B0ONDABT    BBQUXNCKB 

a)  Courses  3,  4,  5  (or  6),  and  three  advanced  majors  in  Physics. 
5)  Courses  3.  4,  5,  and  three  majors  from  the  following:  10  to  61,  XVIII-3 
(two  majors),  XX.2S,  3S;  XVII-18, 19. 

DEGREES 

All  candidates  for  the  S.B.  degree  who  elect  their  major  work  in  Physics 
are  required  to  take  courses  3,  4,  and  5  or  6,  and  either  six  majors  selected  from 
courses  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  24,  and  25,  or  three  of  these  and  three 
Senior  College  courses  in  one  of  the  following  departments:  Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  or  (]reography. 

The  Master's  degree, — Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Physics  are 
required  to  take  eight  majors  in  Physics  and  related  subjects,  and  to  present  in 
addition  a  thesis  embodying  the  results  of  a  laboratory  problem.  All  courses 
in  the  Department  numbered  10  or  above,'  except  course  20,  will  be  coimted  in 
satisfaction  of  this  requirement,  but  at  least  three  majors  selected  from  courses 
10,  11,  12,  13,  and  15  must  be  included. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, — Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree 
with  Physics  as  a  minor  subject  must  take  courses  3,  4,  and  5,  and  six  of  the 
foUowmg:  10, 11, 12, 13, 15,  16, 17, 18,  19,  24,  25,  31-36,  51,  52,  56,  57,  58,  and 
59.  When  Physics  is  one  of  two  minor  subjects,  the  courses  must  be  arranged  by 
consultation  with  the  Department, 
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All  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Physics  as  the  major  subject  must 
take  the  following  courses:  3,  4, 5, 10,  11,  12, 13,  15,  and  25,  or  their  equivalent; 
three  majors  selected  from  courses  16, 17,  18,  37,  38,  and  39;  courses  31-36,  and 
three  additional  graduate  courses  selected  by  the  student.  Each  candidate  must 
also  present  a  thesis  embodying  the  results  of  original  research  in  some  subject 
approved  by  the  Department.  The  time  required  for  the  thesis  work  generally 
varies  from  three  to  six  quarters. 

PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING 
Students  preparing  to  teach  Physics  in  secondary  schools  are  expected  to 
have  completed  courses  3,  4,  5  or  6, 14  or  26,  and  not  less  than  four  of  courses 
10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  10,  24,  and  25.    See  also  courses  in  Physics  in  the 
School  of  Education. 

LABORATORY  FEE 
There  is  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00  for  all  major  courses  involving  laboratory 
work  in  the  Department  of  Physics. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JX7NIOB  COLLEGE   COUBSES 

1.  Elementary  Physics.' — A  first  course  in  the  elements  of  Physics  designed 
primarily  for  students  who  do  not  present  entrance  Physics.    Mj.  Autumn, 

2.  Elementary  Physics.' — ^A  continuation  of  the  preceding  course,  covering 
the  subjects  of  electncity,  soimd,  and  light.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj. 
Winter, . 

3.  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat. — ^A  general  college  course  in 
mechanics,  molecular  ph^rsics,  and  heat,  presented  mainly  from  the  experimental 
point  of  view.  Prerequisite:  entrance  Physics,  or  course  2.  Mj.  Smnmer, 
2  sections,  Mb.  Soudbb;  Autumn,  3  sections,  Absogl/ltb  Pbofbssob  Galb  and 
Db.  Lemon;  Winter,  Absoglatb  Pbofebsob  Kinsley;  Spring,  Mb.  Soudeb. 

4.  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light — ^A  general  college  course  in  electricity, 
soimd,  and  light,  presented  mainly  from  the  experimental  ^int  of  view,  ana 
involving  the  performance  of  eighteen  laboratory  exercises  in  electricity,  four 
in  soimd,  and  six  in  l^t.  Prerequisite:  Phvsics  3.  Mj.  Summer.  2  sections, 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Lassalle  and  Mb.  Dabbow;  Autimui,  Mb.  Soudbb; 
Winter,  3  sections,  Db.  Lemon  and  Mb.  Soudeb;  Spring,  Associate  Pbofessob 
Kinsley.  ' 

5.  Lecture  Demonstration  Course. — ^A  course  of  lectures,  demonstrations, 
and  recitations  supplementing  courses  3  and  4  and  completing  a  jrear's  work  in 
colleg;e  Physics.  Kecent  discoveries  and  developments  in  Physics  are  given 
espe^al  attention.  5  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4.  Mj.  Summer, 
Associate  Pbofessob  Moobb;  Spring,  Db.  Lemon. 

6.  General  Survey  of  Physical  Science. — ^A  lecture  demonstration  course 
in  which  familiar  physical  phenomena  are  presented  and  discussed  with  reference 
both  to  their  scientific  interpretation  and  to  their  relations  to  modem  life.  Pre- 
requisite: entrance  Physics  or  course  2.    Mj.  Spring, *—, 

n.      BENIOB   COLLEGE   COUBSES 

10.  Elementary  Mathematical  Physics. — ^A  lecture  course  on  the  applica- 
tion of  Elementary  Calculus  to  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  practice  in  the  solu- 
tion of  problems.  Prerequisite:  Physics  3  and  4  and  not  less  than  one  major 
of  Calciuus.    Autumn,  Associate  Pbofessob  Gale. 


1  Limited  credit  course.    See  p.  1 12. 
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11.  Heat  and  Molecular  Physics. — A  lecture  course  for  advanced  and  gradu- 
ate students,  covering  the  Kinetic  Theory,  Capillarity,  Elementarv  Thermo- 
dynamics, Solution,  and  Electrolysis.  Prereqiusite:  Physics  4  and  Calculus. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Pbofesbob  Milukan. 

12.  Light — ^A  lecture  course  for  advanced  students  covering  the  more 
important  sections  of  geometrical  and  physical  optics.  Prerequisite:  Physics 
4  and  Calculus.    Mj.  Winter,  Absociatb  Pbofessor  Gale. 

18.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — A  course  of  advanced  work  in  Theoretical 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  intended  to  supplement  the  work  in  General  Physics 
or  to  prepare  for  graduate  work.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4  and  Calcdus.  M. 
Summer;   Mj.  Winter,  Absociatb  Pbofessor  Kinblet. 

14.  The  Pedagogy  of  Phvsics  (Practical  Course).— A  course  designed  for 
teachers  of  Physics  in  high  schools,  consisting  of  lectures  and  discussions  upon 
choice  of  subject-matter  and  methods  of  presentation  best  suited  to  elementary 
courses  in  Physics.  Prerequisite:  courses  3,  4,  and  5,  or  equivalents.  Mj., 
DMj.  Summer,  Mr.  Tower. 

15.  Mechanics  and  Wave-Motion. — ^A  lecture  course  on  the  physical  meaning 
and  the  mathematical  derivation  of  the  fimdamental  equations  of  Mechanics 
and  Wave-Motion.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4  and  Calculus.  Mj.  Spring,  Asso- 
ciate PRorEssoR  Gale. 

16.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat — ^A 
course  of  advanced  laboratory  work  involving  the  determination  of  vapor  pres- 
sures and  densities,  coefficients  of  friction  of  gases  and  liquids,  molecular  elec- 
trical conductivities,  freezing-  and  boiling-points,  latent  and  specific  heats,  high 
and  low  temperatures,  radioactive  constants,  etc.  Prerequisite:  course  4. 
Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Millikan  and  Mr.  Souder. 

17.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):  Light. — ^A  course  of  advanced 
laboratory  work  in  Light,  consisting  of  accurate  measurements  in  diffraction, 
dispersion,  interference,  and  polarization.  Prerequisite:  course  4.  Mj.  Sum- 
mer, Associate  Professors  Gale  and  Moore;  Autumn, . 

18.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  L — 
Laboratory  work  of  the  same  n-ade  as  courses  16  and  17,  but  consisting  of  measure- 
ments  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4.  Associate 
Professor  Kinsley.    [Not  given  in  1015-16.] 

19.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  IL — ^Lab- 
oratory work  accompanied  by  lectures  consisting  of  the  theory  and  operation  of 
dynamos,  motors,  and  transformers.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4.  Mj.  Summer; 
Mj.  Spring,  AssoaATE  Professor  Kinsley. 

20.  Physical  Manipulation. — ^A  series  of  exercises  not  provided  in  the  regular 
courses  of  Experimental  Physics,  but  important  to  the  teacher  or  advanced 
student.    It  consists  of  the  following  groups: 

Group  A.  Shop  Work  includes  the  cutting,  filing,  drilling,  tapping,  soldering, 
and  polishing  of  metal,  screw  cutting,  and  elementuy  lathe  work. 

Group  fi.  GUua  Work  includes  the  cutting,  grinding,  drilling,  polishing, 
and  testing  of  glass. 

Group  C.  Glass  Bloxping  includes  the  simpler  processes  in  glass  blowing, 
Buch  as  cutting,  bending,  and  joming  of  tubes,  blowing  bulbs,  seiding  m 
electrodes,  etc. 

Group  D.  Chemical  Processes  and  Physical  Preparaiians  include  the 
silvering  of  glass,  cleaning  and  distillation  of  mercury,  preparation  of  fibers  for 
auroension,  and  materials  useful  in  experimental  work.  Mj.  [Not  given  in 
1916^16.] 

22.  Methods  of  Teaching  Physics  in  the  High  School.— This  course  includes 
a  consideration  of  the  following  topics:  the  function  of  science  in  education;  the 
subject-matter  of  Physics  from  a  logical  and  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view; 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  a  first  course  in  Physics;  the  pedago^cal  principles 
involved  in  the  lecture-demonstration,  in  the  recitation  and  quis,  and  in  the 
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laboratory  experiments  and  notebook.  The  course  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
lecture-demonstrations.  It  provides  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Physics  with 
especial  reference  to  choice  of  subject-matter  and  effective  methods  of  presenta- 
tion in  hi^^-school  classes.  Mj.Summer,  Mr.  TowEB.  Prerequisite:  knowledge 
first  principles  of  Physics. 

24.  Spectroscopy  and  Astrophysics. — ^A  non-technical   treatment  of  the 

Sof  Spectroscopy,  with  applications  to  solar  and  stellar  phenomena, 
lisite:  9  majors.    Mj.  Spnng,  Associate  Pbofessoh  Galb. 
History  of  Physical  Science. — ^A  continuation  of  course  9  in  Philosophv, 
of  Science  (ancient).    A  discussion  of  the  origin  and  evolution  of  modem 
physical  science  in  its  relation  to  the  growth  of  civilization.    Prereqiusite: 

18  majors  credit  in  college.    Mj. . 

26.  Teaching  of  Physical  Science. — ^A  review  of  the  history  of  science 
teaching  in  America  and  abroad,  and  a  discussion  of  present  problems  and  their 

solution  in  special  cases.    Mj.  Spring, . 

28.  Photographic  Processes. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  laws 
of  photographic  action.  Effects  of  exposure  and  development  on  opacity  and 
density;  orthochromatism,  plate  grain,  speed,  intensification,  reduction,  and 
the  applications  of  these  to  the  photography  of  exceptional  subjects.  Pre- 
requisite: Calculus.    Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Lbmon. 

in«      GRADUATE   COURSES 

81,  82.  88.  Theoretical  Physics. — ^A  series  of  lectures  chieflv  in  Theoretical 
Physics,  Hydrodynamics,  Elasticity,  Capillarity,  Molecular  Physics,  Thermo- 
dynamics, Wave-Motion,  Sound,  Optical  Theones,  Electricitv,  and  Magnetism. 
4  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physics  10, 11,  and  13,  and  Calculus.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Michelson. 

84,  86,  86.  Theoretical  Physics. — ^A  series  of  lecture  courses.  Alternating 
with  31,  32,  and  33.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  31.  3Mjs.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Micheuson. 

87,  88,  89.  Experimental  Physics. — ^A  course  of  laboratory  work,  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  r^>etition  of  Clascal  experiments,  such  as  Determination  of 
the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat:  Maxwell's  '^V";  Hertzian  Oscillations; 
Relative  and  Absolute  Wave-Lengths,  etc.  10  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  16,  17,  and  18.    3Mjs.  Autimui,  Winter,  and  Spring,   PROFEssoRa 

MlCHELSON  AND   MlLUKAN. 

40,  41.  42,  48.  Research  Course. — This  course  is  intended  for  graduate 
students  who  are  prepared  to  undertake  special  research.  Except  in  the  case 
of  a  purely  mathematical  problem,  the  enture  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  work  in 
the  laboratory.    DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professors  Michsi^on 

AND  MiLLIKAN. 

48.  Spectrometry  L — Laboratory  work  in  photographing  and  measuring 
the  spectra  of  various  elements.  Use  of  the  concave  grating,  echelon,  and 
interferometer.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mj.  Summer  and 
Winter,  Associate  Professor  Gale. 

49.  Spectrometry  IL — (Continuation  of  course  48.)  Mj.  or  DMj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Gale. 

61.  Thermodynamics. — Lectures  upon  the  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying the  mechamcal  theory  of  heat  and  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
physical  and  thermochemical  problems.  Prerequisite:  two  years  of  college 
Physics  and  Calculus.  5  hours  a  week.  Mj.  Professor  Millikan.  [Not 
given  in  1915-16.J 

62.  Electron  Theory  L — ^A  course  of  graduate  lectures,  covering  the  work 
of  the  last  ten  years  on  the  electrical  properties  of  gases,  the  electron  theory, 
and  radioactivity.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  51.  5  hours  a  week.  ^ij. 
Winter,  Professor  Millikan. 
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53.  Electron  Theoiy  IL — ^A  continuation  of  52,  dealing  with  the  application 
of  the  electron  theory  to  metallic  conduction,  to  the  Seebeck,  Peltier,  Thomson, 
and  Htkll  effects,  to  optical  phenomena  in  magnetic  fields,  to  the  subject  of  elec- 
tromagnetic mass,  etc.    5  hours  a  week.    Mj.  Spring,  Professob  Millikan. 

65.  Atomic  Theories  of  Radiation  and  Their  Experimental  Basis. — ^A  course 
of  graduate  lectures  on  recent  theories  of  radiation,  with  especial  reference  to 
theur  rdations  to  the  laws  of  thermodynamics.  Prerequisite:  Elementary 
Thermodjmamics.    Mj.  Summer,  Professob  Millikan. 

56.  X-Rays  and  Theories  of  Atomic  Structure. — A  course  of  graduate  lec- 
tures dealing  with  X-rays  and  the  related  phenomena  the  study  of  which  has 
thrown  new  light  upon  uie  structure  of  the  atom  and  the  relations  of  the  atom 
and  the  molecule.  Prerequisite:  College  Physics  and  Calculus.  Mj.  Summer 
(or  M.  either  Term),  8:00,  Professor  Millikan. 

57.  The  Theoiy  of  Alternating;  Currents. — ^A  discussion  of  transformers, 
transmission  circuits,  and  the  various  types  of  dynamos  and  motors.  I^ 
requisite:  course  18  or  19  and  Calculus.  Associate  Professor  Kinsley. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

58.  Transient  Electrical  Phenomena. — ^Theoiy  and  demonstration  of  cm- 
rent  flow  before  the  steady  state  is  reached.  Osculations  in  power  circuits  and 
problems  in  telephone  and  telegraph  transmission.  Prerequisite:  course  18 
or  19  and  Calculus.  Mj.  Winter  and  Summer,  Assooatb  Professor  Kinslbt. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

59.  Modem  Spectroscony. — A  lecture  course  on  the  theory  and  use  of 
spectroscopic  apparatus  ana  a  discussion  of  spectroscopic  and  astrophysical 
phenomena.  Prerequisite:  same  as  course  51.  M.  Summer,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Gale. 

60.  Light  Waves  and  Their  Uses. — ^A  course  of  graduate  lectures  on  recent 
developments  in  physical  optics.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  51.  Pro- 
fessor MiCHEiisoN.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

61.  Physical  Optics. — Lectures  on  the  fundamental  equations  of  Theoretical 
Optics  and  on  recent  experimental  results.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  51. 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Gale.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

62.  The  Theoiy  of  Relati^ty. — After  a  brief  historical  introduction,  on  the 
notion  of  relativity  of  time  and  space  in  its  classic  or  Newtonian  form,  the  course 
wiU  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  recent  theorv  initiated  by  Einstein  and  Min- 
kow^  as  a  geometry  of  space  and  time  adapted  to  the  representation  of  physical 
laws.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discrimination  between  the  logical 
elements  of  the  theory  and  the  special  concrete  interpretations  that  maybe  used 
in  the  formulation  of  experimental  results.    Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor 

LUNN. 

68.  Geometrical  Optics. — ^The  methods  and  principles  of  Geometrical  Optics 
as  applied  to  the  designing  of  optical  instruments  and  the  interpretation  of  their 
performance.  Theory  of  the  ideal  instrument  and  its  approximate  realisation; 
abcarations;  illumination  and  diffraction;  special  properties  of  particular  instru- 
ments; characteristics  of  various  tyi)es  of  optical  glass.  Assistant  Professor 
Lttnn.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

64.  Electroma^etic  Theory. — (a)  The  main  experimental  facts  of  electro- 
magnetism  and  their  generalization  so  far  as  covered  bv  the  Maxwell  theory  in  its 
abstract  form;  special  problems  concerning  steady  fields,  induction,  and  electro- 
magnetic waves.  M.  First  Term,  Summer.  (6)  The  electronic  interpretation 
and  extension  of  the  Maxwell  theory;  electroma^etic  mass;  theory  of  radia- 
tion and  conduction;  problems  relating  to  moving  bodies.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor LuNN.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

70.  Physics  Club. — ^This  organization,  consisting  of  all  instructors,  graduate 
and  advanced  students  in  the  Department,  meets  on  Monday  of  each  week  from 
4:30  to  6:00  for  the  discussion  of  recent  research. 
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XX.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

fJoHN  Ulric  Nbf,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Qiemifltry. 

JxTLnrs  Stibglitz,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Director  of  Ana- 
lytical Chemistry. 

Hebbert  Newbt  McCoy,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

William  Drapeb  Habkins,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Hbbmann  iBvma  Schlesinqeb,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chermatry. 

^Lemuel  Chables  Raifobd,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Ethel  Mabt  Tebbt,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

John  William  Edwabd  Glattfeld,  Ph.D.,  Research  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

OscAB  Fbed  Hbdenbubq,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Stanley  Davis  Wilson,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Abthub  Budd  Cabtbb,  Ph.C,  Curator. 

Raymond  David  Mullinix,  S.B.,  Associate  and  Lecture  Assistant. 

,  Associate  in  General  Chemistry. 

,  Associate  in  General  Chemistry. 

Ralph  Lyman  Pbown,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Sidney  Mabsh  Cadwbll,  S.B.,  Research  Assistant. 

Lawbencb  Melvin  Hendebson,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

Rev±  de  Poyen,  Assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Ralph  Kempton  Stbong,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Habby  Clyde  Tbimblb,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Ebnest  Dana  Wiuson,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  General  Chemistry. 

FELLOWS,  1915-16 
Lbsteb  Abonbebg. 

Quaesita  Cobnwell  Dbakb,  A.B.,  A.M. 
Leo  Finkblstein,  B.S. 

Ralph  Edwin  Hall,  S.B.,  A.M.,  S.M.,  Swift  Fellow. 
Milton  T.  Hanke,  S.B.,  Loewenthal  Fellow. 
WiLLABD  Allen  Robebts,  S.B. 
John  Edwabd  Schott,  S.B. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  WORK 

The  Department  aims  to  prepare  students  (1)  to  teach  in  colleges  or  uni- 
versities; (2)  to  teach  in  secondary  schools;  (3)  to  fill  positions  as  technical 
experts  or  assistants  in  chemical  industries;  (4)  to  become  analysts  in  com- 
mercial and  sanitary  laboratories.  The  elementary  courses  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  by  students  having  none  of  these  ends  in  view. 

Special  stress  will  be  placed  on  thoroughness  of  preparation  and  the  sym- 
metrical development  of  the  student's  knowledge.  The  object  of  the  courses 
will  be  not  so  much  to  train  specialists  as  to  prepare  the  student  to  imdertake 
intelligently  all  kinds  of  work  of  a  chemical  nature.  Those  intending  to  become 
practical  chemists  will  find  a  thorough  course  of  purely  scientific  chemistry  the 
best  basis  for  future  specialization  in  any  branch  of  the  subject.   Those  who  incline 

*  Resigned.  t  Deceased. 
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toward  inorganio  chemistry  will  be  required  to  do  much  physical  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  organic  work;  those  proposing  to  become  organic  chemists  will  be 
required  to  do  work  in  inorganic  chemistry  of  a  more  advanced  nature  than  that 
given  in  the  elementary  and  analytical  courses,  and  some  physical  chemistry,  etc. 

RESEARCH 
Students  are  encouraged  to  begin  research  woric  as  soon  as  their  preparation 
justifies  it.  Facilities  for  research  in  all  lines,  whether  of  inorganic,  organic,  or 
physical  chemistry,  are  provided.  Special  opportunities  to  pursue  oitirely 
independent  research  work  will  be  given  to  maturer  students  who  have  already 
obtained  the  Doctor's  degree. 

SSQUBNOaS 

2,  3,  2S,  3S,  General  Chemistry,  Inorganic;  4,  Elementary  Organic;  6,  7, 
10,  Qualitative  Analysis;  8,  9,  Quantitative  Analysis;  12,  Spectrum  Analysis; 
13-19,  Special  Methods  in  Quantitative  Analysis;  20,  Assaying;  25,  Toxicology; 
26,  Detection  of  Poisons;  30-49,  Organic  Chemistry;  50-56,  Advanced  Inorganio 
Chemistry;  60-71,  Physical  Chemistry;  80,  Teaching  of  Chemistry. 

PBINCIPAL   BSQUSNCBB 

a)  Courses  2,  3  (or  2S,  3S),  4,  6,  7,  8,  60  (or  61  or  62),  and  any  other  two 
courses  in  the  Department  except  1.  If  courses  33  and  34  or  courses  30, 31, 32  be 
taken,  coiurse  4  is  not  required. 

h)  For  students  who  intend  to  teach  Chemistry  in  secondary  schools:  Courses 
2,  3  (or  25S,  35S),  4  (see  a)  above),  6,  7,  8,  80  (i  major),  one  major  selected  from 
courses  60, 61, 62,  and  one  and  one-half  majors  in  any  other  courses  in  the  Depart- 
ment except  course  1.  Men  will  find  it  advisable  to  be  prepared  also  to  teach 
Physics,  Mathematics,  or  Geology.  Women  will  find  it  wiser  to  combine  Chem- 
istry with  Physics,  Physiography,  Physiology,  Botany,  or  Zodlogy. 

c)  For  technical  positions  in  Chemistry  the  Department  requires  courses  1  to 
10  inclusive,  one  major  in  Physical  Chemistry,  two  majors  in  courses  13  to  19, 
and  at  least  two  majors  in  Advanced  Organic  or  Inorganic  or  Physical  Chemistry. 

d)  Combination  with  other  science  departments:  By  dropping  the  neces- 
sary majors  from  the  latter  portion  of  sequence  a)  above,  nine-major  sequences 
may  be  offered  involving  the  following  courses:  (1)  three  majors  in  College 
Ph3rsics,  i.e.,  3,  4,  5,  but  not  1, 2,  preceding  or  accompanying  6  Chemistry  courses 
enumerated  in.a)  above;  (2)  one  to  three  majors  in  Geology  selected  from  XXI-2, 
2A,  3,  11,  12,  30-35,  40-42,  when  these  courses  follow  Chemistry  courses  2,  3 
(or  2S,  3S),  and  6;  (3)  two  majors  of  Physiological  Chemistry  provided  they 
are  taken  after  courses  2,  3  (2S,  3S),  4,  and  6  in  Chemistry;  (4)  two  majors  in 
Domestic  Science  (Chemistry  of  Foods  and  Dietetics),  provided  these  courses 
follow  2,  3  (2S,  3S),  4,  and  6  in  Chemistry. 

BSOONOABT    BXQUBNCSB 

a)  For  students  specializing  in  Physics:  courses  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  and  one  major 
from  courses  60,  61,  62. 

h)  For  students  specializing  in  Biological  Science:  courses  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  and 
one  major  from  courses  60,  61,  62.    If  possible  course  7  should  also  be  taken. 

c)  For  students  specializing  in  Greology:  courses  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  9;  the  Depart- 
ment strongly  advises  courses  10, 14,  and  one  major  from  courses  60,  61,  62. 
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DEGREES 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy:  Chemistry  the  primary  «i6jec<.— When 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Chemistry  is  desired,  the  branch  of 
chemistry  touched  by  the  thesis  is  offered  as  a  major  sribjed  and  some  other 
branch  of  chemistry  as  the  second  minor  subject  (see  p.  116).  Besides  this,  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  other  fundamental  phases  of  the  science  is  required  as 
well  as  sufficient  work  in  &  first  minor  subject  (see  4  below,  and  p.  116)  in  some 
other  department.  These  conditions  are  complied  with  when  the  following  specific 
requirements  are  fulfilled: 

1.  The  presentation  of  a  thesis  embodying  the  result  of  original  research 
in  General,  Inorganic,  Organic,  Physico-organic,  or  Physical  Chemistry,  or 
Radioactivity.  This  must  constitute  a  real  contribution  to  knowledge,  and  the 
work  is  usually  done  imder  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the  Department. 

2.  The  general  requirements  for  all  candidates,  in  advance  of  General  Chem- 
istry: courses  4,*  6-9,  60  or  61  or  62,  and  two  majors  selected  from  courses  10, 
11,  13-19,  30-32. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  above,  one  of  the  following  specific  sets  of  requirements, 
arranged  according  to  the  thesis  subject: 

General  Chemistry  and  Inorganic  Chemistry:  courses  35  (or  30  and  31),  60-52, 
and  63,  and  one  major  taken  from  courses  13-19,  30-37,  64;  Organic  Chemistry: 
courses  30-32,  35-37,  50,  and  one  major  from  10, 13-19,  51,  52,  63,  64;  Physico- 
organic  Chemistry:  courses  30,  31,  35,  36,  50,  and  63,  and  one  major  taken  from 
courses  10, 13-19,  51,  52,  63,  and  64.  Physical  Chemistry:  courses  35  (or  30  and 
31),  50,  51,  63,  64,  and  one  major  taken  from  courses  10,  13-19,  30-32,  35-37, 
62.  Radioactivity:  courses  50,  51,  63,  68,  69,  and  Physics  52  (Electron  Theory), 
and  one  major  taken  from  courses  10,  13-19,  30-32, 35-37,  52,  and  64.  In  addi- 
tion to  one  set  of  these  specific  requirements  at  least  six  half-majors  will  be  chosen 
from  the  special  lecture  course  40-45,  54-68,  65-76,  83.  The  research  work 
will  require  from  four  to  six  quarters. 

4.  Sufficient  work  in  another  department  to  make  &  first  minor  of  six  majors. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  minor  subject,  all  candidates  are  advised  to  take 
Mineralogy  and  Crystallography.  The  following  are  the  requirements  for  such 
a  minor  in  various  departments:  a)  In  Physics:  two  years  of  college  Physics,  in- 
cluding courses  3,  4,  5,  and  three  of  the  courses  11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 18, 19, 48, 49, 51, 
52,  53,  55  or  56.  h)  In  Physiological  Chemistry:  two  years  of  college  and  gradu- 
ate work,  including  three  majors  selected  from  courses  1,  2,  3,  19  or  20  and  three 
other  majors  selected  from  24,  25,  26,  37,  38,  39,  or  42.  c)  In  Geology:  courses 
11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  and  40  or  their  equivalent.  Course  7  or  8  would  be  a  pre- 
requisite to  these  coiu^es.  d)  In  Geography:  Courses  6, 7  or  14, 10, 11, 12,  and  one 
of  the  group  8,  9,  20.  e)  In  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology:  Courses  2,  3,  12,  and 
2}  majors  in  course  15.  With  permission,  course  10  or  11  may  be  substituted  for 
course  12. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy:  Chemistry  the  secondary  stibject, — When 
Chemistry  is  a  secondary  subject,  the  requirement  is  determined  after  oonferenoe 
with  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  major  work  is  done.  Courses  2, 
3,  6,  7,  and  8,  and  four  other  majors  in  advance  of  8,  will  be  required  when 


>  Ctourae  4  may  be  omitted  when  advanced  work  in  Organic  Ohemlftry  is  taken. 
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ChemiBtry  is  the  only  secondary  subject;  courses  2,  3,  6,  7,  and  8,  and  one  other 
major,  when  Chemistry  is  one  of  two  secondary  subjects.  Elementary  Physical 
Chemistry  (60  and  61)  or  Organic  Chemistry,  according  as  the  major  subject 
belongs  to  the  Physical  or  the  Biological  Group,  is  reconmiended. 

The  Maater'a  degree. — For  the  Master's  degree  a  dissertation  and  eight  majors 
of  graduate  work  in  Chemistry  are  required  if  all  the  work  is  in  this  Department. 
These  majors  must  be  selected  from  coiuses  in  advance  of  9,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Head  of  the  Department.  Courses  prerequisite  to  these  must  be  taken,  but 
cannot  be  counted  in  reckoning  the  eight  required  majors. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree:  Chemistry  m  major  subject. — 

I.  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  with  Chemistry  as  representing 
the  nine^major  sequence  required  for  the  degree,  the  following  courses  will  be 
required:  2  and  3  (or  2S  and  3S),  4,  6,  7,  8,  60  or  61  or  62,  and  any  two  other 
courses  in  the  Department,  excepting  course  1.  If  courses  33  and  34,  or  30,  31, 
and  32,  are  taken,  course  4  is  not  required. 

n.  For  a  sis^major  sequence  in  Chemistry,  the  following  courses  are  required : 
2  and  3,  or  (2S  and  3S),  4, 6, 7,  and  8.    Ck)ur8e  60  or  61  may  be  substituted  for  4. 

III.  For  the  nine-^major  sequences  with  work  in  other  departments  the 
following  combinations  will  be  accepted:  (1)  Three  majors  in  college  Physics 
(courses  3, 4,  and  5  but  not  courses  1  and  2,  in  Physics)  preceding  or  accompanjong 
six  of  the  Chemistry  courses  enumerated  in  I;  (2)  One  to  three  majors  in  Geology 
(courses  2  or  2a,  3,  11,  12,  30-35,  40-42)  when  these  courses  are  taken  after 
Chemistry  courses  3  (or  3S)  and  6;  (3)  Two  majors  of  Physiological  Chemistry, 
provided  they  are  taken  after  Chemistry  coiuses  4  and  6;  (4)  Two  majors  in 
Household  Administration  or  Home  Economics  (Chemistry  of  Foods  and  Dietetics), 
provided  these  courses /o22ou7  4  and  6  in  Chemistry;  (5)  Two  majors  in  Hygiene 
and  Bacteriology  provided  they  are  taken  after  Chemistry  courses  4  and  6. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  NOT  LEADING  TO  A  HIGHER  DEGREE 

Special  students. — Special  or  unclassified  students,  not  candidates  for  a 
degree,  will  be  received,  but  in  every  case  they  will  be  required  to  give  evidence, 
satisfactory  to  the  instructors,  that  their  previous  training  has  been  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  derive  full  profit  from  the  courses  they  propose  to  take. 

Preparation  for  teaching. — ^While  students  who  have  not  taken  the  woik 
required  for  the  Doctor's  or  Master's  degree  are  not  usually  recommended  for 
college  or  university  portions,  the  Bachelor's  degree,  with  a  sufficient  amount 
of  work  in  Chemistry,  is  at  present  considered  preparation  for  teaching  in  second- 
ary schools.  In  general,  the  work  in  Chemistry  should  include  at  least  courses  1, 
2,  3  (or  2S  and  3S),  4,  6,  7,  8,  60  or  61,  and  80,  or  their  equivalent,  as  well  as 
work  in  the  College  of  Education.  The  prospective  teacher  in  secondary  schools 
should  be  prepared  to  teach  at  least  one  science  besides  chemistry. 

Preparation  for  technical  positions. — 1.  Thorough  scientific  training  in  all 
branches  of  chemistry  required  for  the  Doctor's  degree  forms  the  best  basis  for 
a  career  as  a  chemical  expert  in  any  branch  of  chemical  industry.  With  this 
preparation,  the  principles  and  details  of  technical  processes  are  quickly  grasped, 
advances  in  industrial  processes  are  intelligently  followed,  and  newly  discovered 
principles  are  readily  applied. 
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2.  Students  who  have  taken  from  ten  to  fifteen  majors  of  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment are  able  to  fill  satisfactorily  positions  as  assistants  in  technical  and  analytical 
laboratories  and,  after  some  practical  experience,  to  advance  to  positions  of 
independent  responsibility.  Students  should  take  courses  1  to  10,  indusive, 
two  majors  in  courses  13-19,  and  course  60  or  61.  If  the  student's  work  is 
primarily  in  Organic  Chemistry,  he  should  take,  if  possible,  two  or  three  courses 
selected  from  30-32  and  35-37;  if  his  work  is  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  primarily, 
he  should  take  courses  50-52.  Students  taking  the  fuller  preparation  outlined 
are  given  the  preference  in  answering  requests  received  by  the  Department; 
but  students  with  less  complete  training  are  also  sought  by  technical  firms. 

3.  The  Department  gives,  with  other  departments  (notably  Physics  and 
Mathematics)  of  the  University,  and  the  Department  of  Manual  Training  of  the 
University  High  School,  the  equivalent  of  three  years  of  a  fomr  years'  course  in 
Chemical  Engmeering.  Students  are  able  to  take  a  large  part  of  this  work  in 
the  purely  scientific  fundamental  branches,  while  they  are  candidates  for  a 
Bachelor's  degree. 

The  Department  does  not  pledge  itsdf  to  secure  positions  for  those  who  have 
studied  in  it;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  competent  students  find  suitable  places 
quickly,  and  in  the  past  the  demand  for  chemists  has  far  exceeded  the  supply. 

CHEMICAL  SOCIETIES 
The  Kent  Chemical  Society  is  a  club  of  students  open  to  all  those  who  have 
had  six  majors  of  Chemistry.    The  Society  meets  biweekly  to  listen  to  papers  by 
members  and  others. 

The  Chicago  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  holds  monthly 
meetings  (except  in  summer)  which  the  students  of  the  University  are  welcome 
to  attend.    Membership  in  the  Society  is  open  to  advanced  students. 

LABORATORY  FEE 
There  is  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00  per  major  for  all  courses  involving  labora- 
tory work  in  the  Department  of  Chemistiy.    A  deposit  of  $5.00  for  breakage  is 
also  required  of  each  student. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

•  NoTs. — ^After  oourae  9,  the  courses  are  arranged  in  groups  according  to  subjects: 
courses  10-29  include  courses  in  Analytical  Ohemlstry,  30-49  in  Orguuc  Chemistry. 
60-69  in  Inorganic  Ohemlstry,  60-79  In  Physical  Ohemlstry  and  Radioactivity;  80-89  are 
general  in  nature,  and  90-99  are  research  courses.  Nos.  10-19.  30^34,  40-43.  60,  61,  62, 
and  68-71  are  open  to,  and  suitable  for.  Senior  Oollege  students. 

I.   PRIMARILY  FOR  THB  JUNIOR  COLLBQE8 

1.  Elementary  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  I.' — ^Prerequisite:  prepara- 
tory Physics.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term.  Classroom,  6  hours  a  week; 
laboratory,  12  hours  a  week;  Dr.  Raiford.  Mj.  Autumn.  Classroom,  3  hours 
a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week;  Professor  McCoy  and  Dr. . 

2.  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  IL — (Continuation  of  course  1.)  Pre- 
requisite: course  1.  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Dr.  Raiford;  Mj.  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  Sghlesinger. 

NoTs. — Oourse  2,  Winter  Quarter,  is  a  continuation  of  course  1,  but  may  be  entered 
by  those  having  credit  for  admission  Ohemlstry. 

8.  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic,  in. — (Continuation  of  oourse  2.)  Pre- 
requisite: course  2.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Schlesingbr. 

NoTB. — Oourses  1,  2,  and  3  are  oonsecutiye  courses.  Separate  credit  is  given  for 
each,  but  students  are  not  advised  to  take  one  course  only.    The  aim  of  these  courses 

1  Idmited  credit  oourse.    See  p.  1 12. 
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It  to  ghre  ft  definite  Idea  of  the  fundamental  ];>r]nciples  of  chemlitry,  and  not  to  over- 
biirden  the  itudent  with  a  man  of  mioonnected  facts.  The  conception  of  chemical 
equilibrium  and  the  modem  theoiy  of  solutions  are  freely  used.  The  lectures  will  be 
experimental  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  wants  not 
only  of  those  who  wish  to  go  deeper  into  chemistry,  but  of  all  who  wish  to  study  the 
science  as  part  of  a  liberal  education.  The  lectures  and  classroom  work  of  1.  2,  and  3 
may  be  taken  by  graduate  students  without  the  laboratory  work  or  laboratory  fee. 

2S.  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic. — (First  course.)  For  students  who 
have  had  preparatory  Chemistry.  Prerequisite:  preparatmy  Chemistry  and 
preparatory  Physics,  one  unit  each.  DlVl.  Simmier,  First  Term.  Classroom, 
6  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  12  hours  a  week:  AssoaATB  Profesbob  Harkinb. 
Mj.  Autimm.  Classroom,  3  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week;  Asso- 
ciate Profbssob  Habkins  and  Mb. . 

8S.  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic. — (Continuation  of  course  2S.)  DM. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  Absociatb  Pbofbssob  Habkins;  Mj.  Winter,  Aaso- 
ciatb  Pbofbssob  Habkins. 

N  oTB.— -Whenever,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  preparation  of  a  student  in  28  Justifies  it, 
QuaUtadve  analysis  may  be  substituted  for  3S. 

4.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry. — Prerequisite:  course  3  or  3S.  Class- 
room, 3  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week;  Mj.  Autiunn  and  Spring, 
Db.  Glattfbld. 

n.    pbimabilt  fob  thb  8sni0b  collbgb8 

6.  Qualitative  Analysis. — (Introductory  course.)  The  lectures  deal  with 
the  chemistry  of  the  analytical  reactions,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
development  and  application  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  solutions.  This 
course  is,  in  an  important  sense,  one  in  advanced  General  Qiemistry.  Class- 
room, 2  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  8  or  16  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  course 
3  or  3S.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  Assistant  Pbofbssob  ScHLESiNaBB; 
Winter  and  Spring,  Db.  Tebbt. 

7.  Qualitative  Analjrais. — (Continuation  of  course  6.)  Mj.  or  DM.  Sum- 
mer, Assistant  Pbofbssob  Schlbbingbb;  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Db. 
Tebbt. 

NoTB. — Courses  6,  7,  and  10  form  a  continuous  course,  which  may  be  begun  in 
any  quarter.  The  aim  of  coiu-ses  6.  7.  and  10  will  be  to  train  the  student  to  do  intelligent 
analytical  work,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  scientiflc  principles  of  the  subject,  and  to 
apply  and  amplify  his  knowledge  of  General  and  Physical  Ghemlstry. 

8.  puantitative  Analysis. — (Introductory  course.)  Chiefly  laboratory  work 
in  gravimetric  and  voliunetric  analysis.  Laboratory,  8  or  16  hours  a  week: 
lecture,  1  hour.  Prerequisite:  course  7.  Medical  students  will  be  admitted 
to  tihe  course  after  having  taken  course  6.  Mj.  or  DM.  Summer,  Mb.  Wilson 
AND  Mb. ;  Autumn  and  Spring,  Mb.  Wiuson;  Winter,  Mb. . 

8M.  Quantitative  Analjrais. — ^A  special  course  for  premedical  and  medical 
students  giving  the  elements  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Pre- 
requisite: course  6.  Summer,  either  Term,  Autumn  and  Spring,  fMj.,  Mb. 
Wilson;  Winter,  }Mj.,  Mb. . 

9.  Quantitative  Analysis. — (Continuation  of  course  8.)  Mj.  or  DM. 
Laboratory,  10  or  20  hours  a  week.  Mj.  Summer,  Mb.  Wiibon  and  Mb. 
;  Autumn  and  Spring,  Mb.  Wilson;  Winter,  Mb. . 

NoTs. — Courses  8  and  0  form  a  continuous  coarse  which  may  l>e  begun  in  any 
quarter. 

m.      PBIMABILT  fob  THB   GBADUATB   SCHOOL 

10.  Advanced  Qualitative  Analjrais. — (Continuation  of  courses  6  and  7.) 
Open  to  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  course  7.  Mj.  or  DM.  Labora- 
tory, 10  or  20  hoinrs  a  week.  Summer,  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Schlesinqbb; 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Db.  Tebbt. 

11.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. — (Continuation  of  courses  8  and  9.) 
Open  to  Senior  College  students.  M  j .  or  DM.  Laboratory,  10  or  20  hours  a  week. 
Spring,  Mb.  Wilson. 
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12.  Elementary  Spectrum  Analysis  (Qualitative). — ^Emission  (flame  and 
electric  spark)  and  absorption  spectra  of  inorganic  substances.  Chiefly  labora- 
tory work.     JMj.  Winter, . 

13-19.  Special  Methods  in  Quantitative  Analysis. — Chiefly  laboratory  work. 
Open  to  Senior  College  students. 

13.  Electrolytic  Methods  JMj.  or  Mj. 

14.  Special  Mineral  Analysis  Mj. 
16.  Water  Analysis                                                  JMj. 

16.  Gas  Analysis  |Mj. 

17.  Organic  Elementary  Analysis  |M]. 

18.  Iron  and  Steel  Analysis  JMj.  or  Mj. 

19.  Proximate  Food  Analysis                                  JMj.  or  Mj. 
Prerequisite:  coiuse  9.    Domestic  science  and  medical  students  will  be  admitted 
to  courses  15  and  19  after  haying  taken  course  8.    Summer,  Mb.  Wilson  and 
Mb.  Adams;  Autmnn  and  Spring,  Mb.  Wilson;  Winter,  Mb. . 

20.  Assaying. — ^Fire-assay  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  ores.  Prerequisite: 
course  9.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

25.  Toxicology. — JMj.    Autumn,  Pbopbssob  Haines  and  Assistant. 

26.  Poisons  and  Their  Detection. — ^A  conference  and  laboratory  coiu'se. 
M.  Spring,  Second  Term,  Pbofessob  Haines. 

80.  Organic  Chemistry. — Prerequisite:  Qualitative  Analysis.  Lectures,  2 
hours  a  week.  Laboratory,  6  hours  a  week.  Mj.  Autumn,  Pbofessob 
Stieqlitz. 

81.  Organic  Chemistry. — (Continuation  of  course  30.)  Mj.  Winter,  Pbo- 
fessob Stiequtz. 

82.  Organic  Chemistry. — (Continuation  of  course  31.  The  Aromatic  Series.) 
M.  Spring,  Pbofessob  SnEOLrrz. 

NoTB. — Courses  80,  31,  and  32  form  a  continuotis  course,  covering  the  oompounds 
of  carbon,  including  the  fatty  and  the  aromatic  series.  The  aim  of  the  courses  will  be 
to  take  up  thoroughly  the  simpler  compounds,  going  with  great  detail  into  the  chemical 
behavior,  the  characteristic  reactions,  and  relationships  of  the  different  classes  of  organic 
compounds,  and  considering  with  great  care  the  synthetic  methods  by  which  they  can 
be  obtained.  Richter's,  Perkins  and  Kipping's,  or  Bemthsen's  Organic  ChemUtry  is 
used  as  a  reference  book,  but  recent  literature  will,  in  special  cases,  be  conslderea  in 
detaU. 

83.  General  Organic  Chemistry. — Fatty  and  aromatic  series.  Prerequisite: 
course  7.    Lectures,  5  hours  a  week.    Mj.  Summer,  Db.  Glattfeld. 

84.  Elementary  Organic  Preparations. — Laboratory  work,  10  hours  a  week. 
This  course  is  arranged  to  accompany  the  lectures  of  course  33.  It  may  be 
taken  without  the  lectures  by  students  who  have  had  Organic  Chemistry.  Pre- 
requisite: course  7.    M.  or  Mj.  Summer,  Db.  Glattfeld. 

85.  Organic  Preparations. — ^Laboratory  work.  10  or  20  hours  a  week.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  7  and  9,  Organic  Chemistry  (may  be  taken  simxiltaneously 
with  lectures  on  Organic  Chemistry),  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German. 
DM.  Summer,  First  and  Second  Terms,  Db.  Glattfeld;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring,  Pbofessob  Stebglitz. 

86.  Organic  Preparations. — (Continuation  of  course  35.)  DM.  Summer, 
First  and  Second  Terms,  Db.  Glattfeld;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Pbo- 
fessob Stieolitz. 

87.  Organic  Preparations. — (Continuation  of  coiu*se  36.)  DM.  Summer, 
First  and  Second  Terms,  Db.  Glattfeld;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Pbo- 
fessob Stieglitz. 

40.  Special  Chapters  of  Organic  Chemistry. — ^Lectures.  Prerequisite: 
course  32.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

41.  The  Aromatic  Series. — Lectures.  2  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Organic 
Chemistry.    JMj.  Winter,  Pbofessob  Stieglitz.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

42.  The  Carbohydrates  and  the  Terpenes  and  Their  Derivatives.— iMj. 
Pbofessob  Stieglitz.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 
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43.  Organic  Nitrogen  Derivatives. — Uric  acid  series,  pyridine,  quinone- 
imides,  and  phenazine  compounds;  a  discussion  of  the  alkaloids,  ptomaines, 
and  organic  dye-stuffs.  Prerequisite:  course  31.  iMj.  Pbofbssob  Stdsolitz. 
[Not  gSren  in  1915-16.] 

44.  Physical  Chemistry  Applied  to  Organic  Problems. — Lectures,  2  hours 
a  week.    Prerequisite:  courses  31  and  60,  61,  or  62.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

46.  Selected  Topics  of  Organic  Chemistry. — ^Reversibility:  tautomerism; 
stereoisomerism;  organic  dye-stuffs j  application  of  the  electron  theory  to  organic 
eompoipids.  Prerequisite:  Orgamc  Cnemistry.  ^Mj.  Profbssob  Steequtk. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

46.  Relations  of  Physical  Properties  and  the  Constitution  of  Organic  Com- 
pomids. — IMj.  Summer,  Dr.  Raifobd. 

60.  Inorganic  Preparations. — Laboratory  work,  10  or  20  hours  a  week; 
classroom  work,  3  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  course  9,  and  a  reading  knowledge 
of  German.  Mj.  or  DM.  Summer  and  Spring,  Associatb  Profesbob  Habkins; 
Autumn  and  Winter,  Absibtant  Pbofbsbob  Schlbsingeb. 

61.  Inorganic  Preparations. — (Continuation  of  course  50.)  Mj.  or  DM. 
Same  schedule  as  coiurse  50. 

62.  Inorganic  Preparations. — (Continuation  of  course  51.)  Mj.  or  DM. 
Same  schedule  as  course  50. 

64A. '  Selected  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Discussions  of  selected  topics 
in  inorganic  chemistry  such  as  peroxides  and  related  salts,  complex  salts,  hydrates, 
molecular  compounds,  iso-  and  heteropoly  acids,  Werner's  theory,  structural  ana 
space  isomensm  and  optical  activity  in  inorganic  compounds,  etc.  Lectures 
only.    iMj.  Assistant  Fbofbssob  Schlbsingbb.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.) 

64B.  Selected  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistrv. — ^Active  hydrogen,  nitrogen* 
oxygen,  and  chlorine;  the  passive  state;  Werners  theory,  etc.  iMj.  Summert 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Schlbsingbb. 

66.  Advanced  General  Chemistry. — ^Discussions  bearing  chiefly  upon  the 
work  of  courses  50,  51,  and  52,  and  relating  to  such  subjects  as  temperature 
measurement,  crystal  form  and  habit,  isomorphism,  solid  solution,  double  salts, 
thermal  analysis,  alloys,  transition  temperatures,  absorption,  colloids,  etc.  This 
course  is  intended  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  courses  in  inorganic  preparations 
but  can  be  taken  independently.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  50.  Lectures 
only.    iMj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Schlbsingbb. 

66.  Special  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistnr* — ^A  study  of  recent  researches 
in  inorganic  chemistry,  and  a  discussion  of  fields  still  open  for  investigation. 
Sp^ial  topics  to  be  considered  during  the  year  1915-16:  free  energy  and  electro- 
motive force  in  relation  to  their  application  in  inorganic  chemistry.  Prerequisite : 
Chemistry  60  and  Calculus.    iMj.  Spring,  Associatb  Pbofbssob  Habkins. 

60.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  L — ^Lectures,  2  hours  a  week;  labora- 
tory work,  8  hours  a  week.  Lectures  on  laws  of  gases,  atomic  theory,  kinetic 
theory,  optical  activity,  phase  rule,  and  related  topics.  Laboratory  work  on 
the  determination  of  vapor-densities,  molecular  weights  by  freezing-  and  boiling- 
point  methods,  degrees  of  ionization  by  conductivity  method,  transference  num- 
oers,  optical  activity,  and  reaction  velocity.  F^*erequisite:  Physics  1  and 
Chemistry  8.    Mj.  ^ring,  Pbofbssob  McCot  and  Mb.  Hbndbbson. 

61.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  n. — ^Lectures,  2  hours  a  week; 
laboratory  work,  8  hours  a  week.  Lectures  on  laws  of  solution,  ionic  theory, 
electro-chemistry,  reaction  velocity,  chemical  eouilibrium,  and  related  topics. 
Laboratory  work;  continuation  of  course  60.  Mj.  Spring,  Pbofbssob  McCot. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

62.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry. — Selected  topics  from  courses  60  and  61. 
Lectures,  2  hours  a  week:  laboratory  work,  8  hours  a  week.  Mj.  Summer, 
Pbofbssob  McCot  and  Mb.  Hbndbbson. 
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63.  Physico-chemical  Measurements  I. — ^Laboratory  course.  Continua- 
tion of  61,  including  a  large  variety  of  typical  determinations.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  3  and  Chemistry  61 .  Course  65  should  accompany  or  precede  this  course. 
Mj.  or  DM.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring,  Pbofessob  McCoy. 

64.  Physico-chemical  Measurements  n. — Laboratory  course.  Continua- 
tion of  course  63.  Mj.  or  DM.  Siunmer,  Autumn,  and  Spring,  Pbofessob 
McCoy. 

65A,  B,  C,  D.  Chemical  Dynamics. — Four  consecutive,  advanced  courses 
based  on  Nem8t*8  Theoretical  Chemistry,  Prerequisite:  courses  60,  61,  63,  and 
Calculus.  iMj.  each  Quarter.  65B,  Summer;  65C,  Autumn;  65D,  Spring, 
Pbofessob  McCoy. 

68.  Radioactivity  and  the  Nature  of  Matter. — ^Lectures.  Prerequisite: 
course  60.    iMj.  Pbofessob  McCoy.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

69.  Laboratory  Course  in  Radioactivity. — ^To  accompany  or  follow  course 
68.    iMj.  or  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Spring,  Pbofessob  McCoy. 

71.  The  Atomic  Theory. — Prerequisite:  course  8.  JMj.  Pbofessob  McCoy. 
[Not  given  in  1916-16.] 

75.  Theories  of  Solutions  L — }Mj.  Associate  Pbofessob  Habkins.  [Not 
given  in  1915-16.] 

76.  Theories  of  Solutions  n. — |Mj.  Associate  Pbofessob  Habkins. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

77.  The  Free  Energv  of  Chemical  Reactions. — Prerequisite:  Physical 
Chemistry  and  Calculus.    iMj.  Spring,  Associate  Pbofessob  Habkins. 

82.  Club  Meetmgs. — Meetings  of  the  Kent  Chemical  Society  will  be  held 
twice  a  month.  They  may  be  attended  by  anyone  interested.  The  subjects 
for  the  meetings  will  be  announced  at  least  one  week  in  advance.  Summer, 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

88.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry. — ^A  series  of  conferences.    iMj. 

86.  The  Chemistry  and  Prefmration  of  Medicinal  Drugs.— iMj.  Spring, 
Pbofessob  ELones. 

90-93.  Research  Work. — ^These  courses  will  include  from  30  to  40  hours  a 
week  of  laboratory  work,  imder  the  special  direction  of  some  one  of  the  instructors 
in  the  Department.  It  is  expect^  that  research  work  for  a  Doctor's  thesis  will 
require  4-6  quarters  (4-6  DMjs.).  Before  being  admitted  to  research,  a  candi- 
date must  satisfy  the  instructors  of  the  Department  that  his  previous  training 
has  been  sufficient. 

90.  Research  in  Organic  and  Physico-organic  Chemistry. — ^Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring,  Pbofessob  Stebglitz. 

91.  Research  in  Physical  Chemistry  and  Radioactivity. — Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Spring,  Pbofessob  McCoy. 

92.  Research  in  General  and  Physical  Chemistry. — Summer,  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Associate  Pbofessob  Habkins. 

93.  Research  in  Inorganic  and  Physical  Chemistry. — Summer,  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Schlesingeb. 

95.  Independent  Research. — Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

96.  Masters'  Theses  in  Quantitative  Analysis. — Summer,  Autumn,  and 
Spring,  Mb.  Wimon. 

97.  Masters'  Theses  in  Organic  Chemistry. — Summer,  Db.  Raifobd; 
Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Db.  Raifobd. 

98.  Masters' Theses  in  Qualitative  Analysis. — ^Autunm,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Db.  Tebbt. 

99.  Research  in  Mineralogical  and  Geological  Chemistry. — Summer, 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Bbokaw  (Geology). 

100.  Research  in  the  Chemistry  of  Food. — Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter, 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Blunt  (College  of  Education). 
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CHBMIBTRT  COUBSBS  IN  THB  DEPABTMBNT  OF  GXOLOGT 

Geology  41.  Chemistry  of  Ore  Deposits. — ^The  course  will  include  (1)  a 
study  of  physical  and  chemical  laws  applied  to  geological  problems,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  phenomena  involved  in  the  formation  of  ore  deposits;  (2)  studies 
in  paragenesisy  and  the  interpretation  of  paragenetic  groups  of  minerals;  and 
^3)  a  critical  examination  and  interpretation  of  geologic  and  mining  reports 
dealing  with  the  origin  of  ore  bodies.  Prerequisite:  Geology  40  and  a  working 
knowledge  of  chemistry.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Pbofbbsob  Bbokaw. 

Geology  42.  Industrial  Geology. — ^A  study  of  the  more  important  industries 
in  which  raw  materials  of  mineral  origin  are  prepared  for  use.  Tne  course  includes 
a  brief  treatment  of  the  metallurgy  of  the  common  metals,  and  a  study  of  the 
manufacture  of  coke,  cement,  clay  products,  glass^  petroleum  products,  etc. 
Field  trips  on  Saturaays  to  plants  in  and  near  Chicago  are  supplemented  by 
detailed  reports  on  each  plant.  Special  i)roblems  will  oe  assigned  to  students 
interested  in  any  particular  phase  of  the  subject.  Expenses  about  $10.00.  Class- 
room work  3  days  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Geology  2,  3,  5,  or  12,  and  a  working 
knowledge  of  chemistry.    M^.  Autumn,  Assistant  Profbssob  Bbokaw. 

CHEMIBTBT  COUBSES  IN  THB  DBPABTliENT  OF  HOMB  BCONOHIC8, 

36.  Chemistry  of  Food. — ^A  study  of  the  chemistry  of  proteins,  carbohydrates 
and  fats,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  composition  of  such  foods  as  meat, 
flour,  sugar,  milk,  butter;  adulteration  of  food.  The  laboratory  work  is  partly 
quahtative  and  partly  quantitative,  for  the  latter  the  official  methods  of  analysis 
being  used.  Op«n  to  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 
Laboratory  fee,    $3.00.     Mj.  Autumn  and  Summer,   Assistant  Pbofbssob 

BUJNT. 

37.  Chemistry  of  Food  (continued). — A  continuation  of  the  work  in  course  36. 
The  subject-matter  may  be  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  students.  Open 
to  graduate  or  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  course  36  or  its  equivident. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Bltjnt. 

88.  Chemistry  of  Nutrition. — ^The  chemistry  of  digestion:  metabolism;  quan- 
tities of  protein,  ash  constituents,  etc.,  desirable  under  different  conditions. 
The  laboratory  work  consists  chiefly  of  artificial  digestion  eroeriments  and  mine 
analysis.  Open  to  graduate  or  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  course 
36.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Winter;  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Assistant 
Pbofbssob  Blunt. 


XXI.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Thomas  Chbowdsb  Chambbbun,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Geology. 

RoLLiN  D.  Salisbubt,  A.m.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geographic  Geology. 

Stuabt  Wbllbb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Paleontologic  Geology. 

Albebt  Johannsbn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Petrography  and  Mineralogy. 

RoLUN  Thomas  Chambbbun,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

Albbbt  Dudlidt  Bbokaw,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Eco- 
nomic Geology. 

J.  Hablen  Bbbtz,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

Eugbnb  Austin  Stephbnson,  S.B.,  Instructor. 

Abthub  Chables  Beyan,  S.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant. 

Abthub  Iddings,  A.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant. 

Raymond  Cecil  Moobe,  A.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant. 

Hallt  Mebino  Scott,  A.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS 

Charles  E.  Cooke,  Instructor  in  Topographic  Map-Making  (Spring,  1916). 
Chables  Kenneth  Leith,   Ph.D.,   Professorial  Lecturer  on  Pre-Cambrian 

Geology  (Winter,  1915). 
Pattl  MacCuntock,  Laboratory  Assistant  (Summer,  1915). 
Abthttb  Cabi/ton  Trowbbidob,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  Iowa 

(Summer,  1916). 

FELLOWS,  1915-16 

Chables  Wai/fbb  HAMiLroN,  A.B.  Abbam  Owen  Thomas,  Ph.B.,  A.M. 

John  Knox  Knox,  A.B.  Chables  Wbldon  Tomlinson,  A.B., 
Paul  MagClintock,  S.B.  A.M. 

Angus  McLeod,  A.B.  Waltbb  Btbon  Wiijson,  A.M. 
Vivian  Ouray  Tansbt,  S.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  provide  systematic  training  in  Geology, 
including  Physical  Geography,  Mineralogy,  Petrology,  and  the  geolo^c  phases 
of  Paleontology.  The  courses  may  be  grouped  with  reference  to  the  following 
ends:  (1)  general  culture,  (2)  preparation  for  teaching,  (3)  preparation  for 
prof esaonal  work  on  geological  and  economic  surveys,  or  (4)  other  lines  of  inves- 
tigation. Students  preparing  for  positions  in  colleges  and  universities,  or  for 
professional  work  on  surveys  or  in  other  fields,  may  devote  the  larger  part  of  their 
time  to  General  Geology,  or  they  may  specialize  to  some  extent  in  Geographic 
Geology,  Petrography,  or  Paleontologic  Geology. 

The  brief  synopses  ^ven  under  the  several  courses  enumerated  below  indicate 
their  general  scope,  but  they  are  subject  to  modification  in  the  interests  of  better 
adaptation  to  the  attainments  and  abilities  of  students. 

JOUBNAL  OF  GEOLOOT 

The  Journal  of  Geology ,  devoted  to  Geology  and  allied  sciences,  is  published 
by  the  Department.  The  immediate  editorship  rests  with  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Department,  but  associated  with  them  are  the  heads  of  geologic 
departments  in  some  of  the  leading  American  and  European  imiversities,  together 
with  several  official  geologists  of  this  and  other  countries. 

SKQUBNCBB 

2,  Introduction  to  Economic  Greology;  3,  Introduction  to  Mineralogy  and 
Petrology;  4,  Historical  Geology  (emphasis  on  life-development);  5,  General 
Geology;  7,  Field  and  Laboratory  Course;  8,  Field  Geology;  11,  Crystallography; 
12,  Determinative  Mineralogy;  14,  Geographic  Geology;  15  and  16,  Continental 
Evolution;  17,  Geologic  Life-Development;  19,  Teachers'  Course;  XXIA 
(Geography)  6,  Meteorology;  9,  Climatology;  10,  Influence  of  Geography  on 
American  History;  11,  Economic  Geography  of  the  United  States;  12,  Con- 
servation of  Natural  Resources;  XX  (Chemistry)  2  and  3,  General  Chemistry, 
6  and  7,  Qualitative  Analysis;  XIX  (Physics)  3,  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics; 
and  Heat;  4,  Electricity,  Sound,  Light;  5,  Lecture  Demonstration  Course. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

THB  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHUiOSOPHT 

A.  Oeology  the  major  mhjed. — ^Though  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
is  not  conferred  merely  on  the  completion  of  a  group  of  specified  courses,  the 
general  scope  of  the  work  expected  of  a  candidate  is  suggested  below: 

1.  General  Geology  the  principal  tuJttjeet:  Courses  8,  U,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17, 

20,  21,  22,  24,  30,  31,  32,  36,  39,  40,  50,  51,  53,  54,  55,  and  two  majors  of  the 
following:  18,  23,  38,  46,  47,  48,  58  (or  equivalents). 

2.  Geographic  Geology  the  principal  svljjeci:  The  work  covered  by  courses 
8, 9, 11, 12, 14  (DMj.),  15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 39, 40,  50,  51,  53,  54,  55,  and  two  majors 
of  the  following:  18,  38,  46,  47,  48,  58  (or  equivalents),  courses  5,  10,  and  12  in 
Geography;  and  a  general  knowledge  of  Geographic  Botany  and  Geographic 
Zoology. 

3.  Paleonlologic  Geology  the  principal  std^ed:  Courses  8,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16, 
17,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27  (the  last  three  as  DMjs.),  36,  50,  51,  53,  54,  55, 
and  two  majors  from  the  following:  46,  47,  48,  58  (or  equivalents),  and  three 
courses  in  Vertebrate  Paleontology.  In  addition,  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
principles  of  Zodlogy  and  Botany,  including  field  Zodlogy  and  Plant  Ecology. 

4.  Petrography  the  principal  snibjed:  Courses  8,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  20, 

21,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  39,  40,  50,  51,  53,  54,  55,  and  two  majors  from 
the  following:  46,  47, 48, 58,  and  at  least  two  years  of  Chemistry. 

5.  Economic  Geology  the  principal  evii^ect:  Requirements  as  for  1  above, 
except  that  courses  37,  41,  42,  43,  44,  with  their  prerequisites,  are  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  21,  22,  23,  24.  Courses  53,  54,  55,  and  58,  as  well  as  the  special  work 
for  the  thesis,  will  be  in  economic  geology. 

Some  of  the  courses  listed  above  must  have  been  taken  before  the  work  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree  is  begun,  if  that  degree  is  taken  in  the  minimum  time. 

A  satisfactory  thesis  based  on  research  work  is  required  of  all  candidates,  and 
in  all  cases  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  is 
presupposed. 

B.  Geology  the  minor  subject. — In  case  Geology  is  the  only  minor  subject,  the 
courses  required  normally  are  8  (A  or  B),  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  and  three  other 
major  ooiurses  selected  from  those  numbered  9  or  above;  but  some  substitution 
may  be  allowed  if  the  nature  of  the  major  subject  makes  this  advisable.  If 
Chemistry,  for  example,  is  the  major  subject,  courses  11,  12,  40,  and  41  should 
be  taken,  and  at  least  two  of  these  courses  may  be  substituted  for  two  courses 
listed  above  in  this  paragraph.  If  Geology  is  the  first  of  two  minors,  the  courses 
required  normally  are  7  or  8,  14,  15,  16,  and  17;  but  certain  substitutions  may 
be  permitted  on  the  principle  stated  above.  If  Geology  is  the  second  of  two 
minors,  the  courses  required  take  account  of  the  nature  of  the  major  subject. 
If  Geology  is  one  of  two  minors,  courses  7  or  8  (A  or  B),  14, 15, 16,  and  17. 

THE  HABTER'S  degree 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  if  all  the  work  is  taken  in  this 
Department,  are  courses  8  (A  or  B),  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  three  other  majors 
selected  from  courses  numbered  9  or  above,  a  dissertation,  and  a  satisfactory 
examination  on  the  work  taken  in  preparation  for  the  degree.    The  courses 
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to  be  taken  for  this  degree  should  be  agreed  upon  with  the  Dean  of  the  Ogden 
Graduate  School  two  quarters  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

It  is  the  rule  of  the  Department  that  no  course  completed  with  grade  below 
C  shall  be  counted  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree, 
and  the  average  grade  of  the  work  offered  for  this  degree  shall  be  not  lower 
than  B-. 

THB  BACHBLOB'B  DBGRBB 
PBINCIPAL   SBQUBNCaS 

References  to  courses  in  Geology  and  other  departments  are  indicated  by  Roman 
nmnerals:  XIX.  Pl^sics;   XX.  Ohemistry;  XXI,  Geology;   XXI A.  Geograpny. 

(NoTs. — Geology  1  or  Geography  1  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  sequence.) 

/.    Oeohgy 

XXI-2,  6,  7  or  8;  one  of  the  groups  3,  6,  6A,  or  11,  12,  17;  14,  16,  16.    The 

numerical  order  is  recommended,  but  11  and  12  may  accompany  or  follow  14, 

16, 16.  »»     ^   ,  •  ^  , 

//.    Oeology  and  Geography 

XXI-2,  6,  7  or  8,  14;  16  and  16,  or  3  and  6  or  6A;  XXIA-6,  12,  and  one  of 
the  group  9,  10,  11.  The  courses  in  XXIA  should  follow  the  first  two  courses  in 
XXI.    Courses  in  XXI  should  be  taken  in  niunerical  order. 

///.    Oeology  and  Chemistry 
XXI-2, 3, 6, 7  or  8, 11, 12;  XX-3,  6,  7,  Chemistry  1  and  2  being  prerequisite. 
XX-3  should  precede  or  accompany  XXI-1 1 .    Courses  in  each  department  should 
follow  the  numerical  order. 

IV.    Oeology  and  Physics 
Same  as  III,  except  that  XIX  3,  4,  6  are  to  be  substituted  for  XX  3,  6,  7. 
F.    For  Students  Preparing  for  Work  in  Economic  Oeology,  Mining,  etc, 
XXI-2,  3,  7  or  8,  11,  12,  14,  16,  16,  40,  and  at  least  two  years  of  Chemistry 
and  one  of  Physics.    Courses  in  XXI  should  be  taken  in  numerical  order;  one 
year  of  Chemistiy  and  Phjrsics  3  should  precede  XXI-1 1,  and  all  the  Chemistry 
and  Physics  should  precede  XXI-40. 

VI.    For  Stitdenis  Intending  to  Teach  Physiography  in  Secondary  Schools 
XXI-2  or  3,  6,  7  or  8  (or  XXIA-4),  14,  19,  XXIA.6,  6,  10,  12.    If  Geotogy 
as  well  as  Physiography  is  to  be  taught,  XXI-16,  16,  17  should  be  taken. 

SBCONDABT  SBQUBNOBS 

a)  Oeneral:  XXI-2,  4  or  6,  7  or  8,  14,  16,  16. 

b)  For  students  specialising  in  Chemistry:  2,  3,  6,  7  or  8,  11,  12. 

c)  For  students  specialising  in  Zodlogy  or  Botany:  4  or  6,  7  or  8,  14,  16 
16,  17. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Sxplanaiion  of  abbreviation*, — ^A  major  course,  MJ..  is  a  course  in  which  the  class 
meets  four  or  five  hours  a  week  for  a  quarter.  A  double  malor  course.  DM  J.,  is  the 
equivalent  of  two  majors.  A  minor  course,  M.,  is  a  half-major,  and  a  double  minor 
course.  DM.,  is  a  double  course  for  half  a  quarter. 

I.     FOB  THB  JX7NI0B  AND  SENIOR   COLLEGES 

1.  Physiography.' — ^The  earth's  features,  treated  wiUi  special  reference  to 
their  origin  and  significance;  agencies  effecting  changes  in  geographic  features; 


1  Limited  credit  course.    See  p.  112. 
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phymographic  changes  in  progress;  genetic  geography.  The  course  includes  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  elements  of  Meteorology  and  Oceanography.  Occa- 
sional field  trips  on  Saturdays.  May  be  followed  by  any  one  of  the  courses  2, 
3,  4,  or  5.    M].  each  Quarter,  Profbssob  Salisbury,  Assistant  Pbofbssorb 

C^AMBBBLIN  AND  BrETZ,  AND  Mr.  StBPHBNSON. 

NoTs. — Half-credit  only  will  be  given  for  this  course,  if  it  follows  Geography  1. 

2.  Hineral  Resources  of  the  United  States. — An  elementary  course  includ- 
ing (1)  a  general  discussion  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States:  (2)  a 
study  of  the  geologic  conditions  imder  which  deposits  of  economic  value  are 
found;  (3)  a  brief  study  of  the  common  minends  of  economic  imi>ortano6; 
(4)  excursions  to  points  of  economic  interest  in  and  about  Chicago.  Prereq- 
uisite: Elementaiy  Chemistry.  Mj.  each  Quarter,  Assistant  Pbofbssob 
Brokaw  and  Mb.  Stephenson. 

3.  Introduction  to  Mineralogy  and  Petrology. — ^A  short  course  intended  to 
familiarize  students  with  common  minerals  and  rocks.  Includes  a  brief  discussion 
of  crystal  forms,  determination  of  the  common  minerals  bv  means  of  physical 
characters  and  a  few  of  the  simpler  blowpipe  tests,  a  study  of  the  origin  and 
occurrence  of  these  minerals,  and  the  development  of  afield  classification  of  rocks. 
Laboratory  work  two  hours  a  day,  three  days  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Ele- 
mentary Chemistry  (the  equivalent  of  Chemistry  1)  and  Solid  Greometry.  Mj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Fbofessob  Bbokaw  and  Mb. 
Stephenson. 

5.  General  Geolo^. — A  sjrnoptical  course  treating  of  the  leading  facts 
and  principles  of  the  science,  and  the  more  important  events  of  geological  history; 
adapted  primarily  to  students  not  intending  to  specialize  in  CeoTogy.  Occa- 
sioiuil  field  trips  on  Saturdays.  Open  to  Junior  College  students  who  have  had 
course  1.  Mj.  each  Quarter,  Pbofessob  Sausbubt,  Assistant  Pbofessobs 
Chambbblin  and  Bbetz,  and  Mb.  Stephenson. 

6.  History  of  Invertebrate  Life. — ^A  consideration  of  the  most  ancient  life  of 
the  earth,  its  progressive  development,  its  organization  into  faunas,  the  relations 
of  the  faunas  to  environment,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5.  Mj.  Winter,  Pbo- 
fessob Wslleb. 

tk.  History  of  Vertebrate  Life  (same  as  course  1  in  the  Department  of  Pale- 
ontology).— ^The  progressive  evolution  of  the  chief  types  of  Fishes,  Reptiles, 
Birds,  and  Mammals;  their  distribution  and  their  migrations.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  5.    Spring,  Pbofessob  Wiluston. 

7.  Field  and  Laboratory  Course. — A  study  (1)  of  the  physiography  and 
geology  of  Chicago  and  vicinity,  (2)  of  relief,  topographic,  and  geologic  maps, 
and  (3)  of  common  rocks.  Two  fidd  trips  (one  on  Saturday)  and  two  laboratory 
(or  classroom)  exercises  weekly.  For  teachers,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  learn 
methods  of  field  work.  Prerequisite:  Geology  1  and  4  or  5.  Class  limited  to 
16.    Mj.  Spring,  Mb.  Stephenson. 

7A.  The  same  as  course  7,  in  abbreviated  form.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Bbbtz. 

n.    fob  seniob  college  and  gbaduate  students 

8A.  Field  Geology  (First  course  outside  of  Chicago). — ^An  introduction  to  the 
more  speciaUzed  professional  courses  that  follow;  helps  to  prepare  for  the  teaching 
of  Geography,  Physiography,  and  Elementary  Geology;  involves  training  in  strati- 
graphic,  surncial,  and  other  field  determinations,  togeuier  with  mapping,  sketching, 
and  tecnnical  description.  The  field  for  1915  is  the  vicinity  of  Devil's  Lake,  Wis. 
Prerequisite:  course  5  or  equivalent.  Class  limited  to  12.  3M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Pbofessob  Tbowbbidqe;  Second  Term,  Mb.  Be  van;  September, 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Bbetz. 

8B.  Field  Geology  (First  or  second  cours^. — In  1915.  the  course  will  involve 
a  study  of  stratigraphy  and  structure  in  St.  Genevieve  County,  Missouri,  where 
strata  from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Middle  Mississippian  are  exposed  in  a  small  area. 
Each  student  will  make  detailed  studies  of  the  structural,  litnological,  and  faunal 
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characters  of  the  several  formations,  and  will  prepare  a  complete  geological  map 
of  the  area  investigated.  Collections  of  fossils  will  be  made  for  future  laboratory 
study.  The  work  in  the  field  will  begin  September  1,  and  continue  four  weeks, 
after  which  a  report  will  be  prepared.  Amount  of  credit  depends  on  the  work 
done.  The  field  work,  satisfactorily  completed,  will  coimt  IMj.  A  satisfactory 
report  will  count  for  IM.  in  addition.  Prerequisite:  Geology  4  or  5.  May  follow 
course  8A.  Registration  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Sep- 
tember, Professob  Welleb. 

9.  Introduction  to  Invertebrate  Paleontology. — ^An  introduction  to  the 
study  of  fossils  based  on  laboratory  stud^  of  collections  made  in  Geology  8C. 
Each  student  will  prepare  and  claodfy  his  own  collections  under  the  direction 
of  the  instructor.    Prerequisite:  Geology  8B.    Mj.  Autmnn,  PbofbssobWbllbb. 

10.  Special  Problems. — ^The  problems  selected  vary  from  ^rear  to  year,  but 
generally  will  include  a  detailed  study  of  selected  areas  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  ph3rsio^aphic  and  geologic  viewpoints.  The  wishes  of  students  will  be 
considered  m  the  selection  of  areas  to  be  studied.  For  advanced  students  only. 
Registration  only  after  consultation  with  instructors.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

11.  Mineralogical  Crystallography. — ^A  classroom  and  laboratory  course 
including  the  study  of  crystal  forms,  systems,  and  habits,  the  measurement  of 
interfacial  angles,  an  elementary  discussion  ot  polarized  li^t  in  its  application 
to  crystallography,  and  discussion  of  current  theories  relatmg  to  crystallization 
and  crjrstamne  structure.  Models  and  natural  crystals  studied.  Prerequisite: 
Elementary  Phjrsics,  Chemistry  2,  Solid  Geometry.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessob Bbokaw. 

18.  Descriptive  and  Determinative  Mineralogy. — ^A  continuation  of  course 
1 1 .  Laboratory  work  in  determinative  mineralo^,  classroom  work  in  descriptive 
mineralogy,  and  a  study  of  the  genesis  and  association  of  various  mineral  species. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  11,  Chemistry  3.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Pbofessob 
Bbokaw. 

14.  Geographic  Geology. — The  origin,  development,  and  destruction  of 
geographic  features.  The  agents  and  processes  involved.  Contemporary  geo- 
logic formations.  Significance  of  landscape  contours  and  geographic  outlines. 
Geophysiofpiomy.  F^'erequisite:  GeoloKy  4  or  6:  Inorganic  Chemistry,  and 
General  Physics.  Geology  7  or  8  desirame  antecedent.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn, 
Pbofessob  Sausburt  and  Assistants. 

NoTB. — students  specialising  in  Geaenl  or  Geographic  Oeologv  should  take  this 
course  as  a  DMj.,  but  only  after  consulting  the  instructor.  Occaaonal  field  trips  on 
Saturday,  some  of  them  taking  most  of  the  day.  are  required. 

16  and  16.  Continental  Evolution. — ^The  principles  of  continental  develop- 
ment, based  chiefly  on  the  physical  history  of  the  North  American  continent. 
Prerequisite:  course  14.  Mj.  or  DMj.  courses.  Winter  and  Spring,  Pbofessob 
Sausbubt  and  Assistants. 

NoTB. — Senior  and  graduate  students  specializing  in  General  Geology  may  take 
courses  16  and  16  as  DMJs.,  but  only  if  they  have  had  Geology  8.  Physics  3,  and  Ohem- 
Istry  2.  or  their  equivalents. 

17.  Geologic  Life  Development. — ^A  study  of  the  introduction  and  succession 
of  faunas  in  their  geologic  relationshii)S,  constituting  historical  Geology  studied 
on  the  life-side.  Classroom  and  laboratory  course.  Prerequisite:  Geology  15. 
Mj.  Spring  and  Autumn,  Pbofessob  Welleb. 

18.  Topographic  Surveying. — ^A  study  of  the  principles  involved,  and  prac- 
tice in  their  application.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5.  Class  limited  to  16.  Students 
who  have  had  Geology  15  will  nave  preference  over  others.  Spring,  1915,  Mb. 
Cooke. 

19.  Teachers'  Course. — ^The  principles  and  methods  of  Physiography  in 
seoondai^y  schools,  and  the  selection  of  material  to  be  presented.  For  teachers 
of  Ph3miography.  Prerequisite:  a  general  knowledge  of  Physiography.  M. 
Spring,  Pbofessob  Sausbubt.    [May  not  be  given  in  1915-16.] 
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20.  Field  Geoloj^  (Second  course). — Advanced  field  work,  involving  the 
systematic  investigation  of  the  formations  of  an  area.  A  formal  report,  as  nearly  as 
practicable  in  conformity  with  the  approved  methods  of  official  geological  reports, 
IS  required.  The  work  may  be  prosecuted  during  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber. In  all  eases  the  arrangements  vnll  he  indimdtud  and  must  be  made  in 
advance.  The  work  under  Professor  Salisbury  and  Professor  Trowbridge  will  be 
d^ysiographic  and  glacial,  in  southwestern  Wisconsin;  that  under  Professor 
Weller,  stratigraphic  and  paleontologic,  in  southeastern  Missouri.  Prerequi- 
site: Geology  8  and  16,  or  equivalents^  and  for  Professor  WeUer's  work,  course 
17.  Registration  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructors.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16J 

21.  Invertebrate  Paleoi^tology. — ^A  study  of  invertebrate  fossils,  theur  classi- 
fication, and  their  geologic  and  geographic  distribution.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.  Prereqiiisite:  Geology  4,  5,  or  17,  and  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  Systematic  Zodlogy.    Mj.  Autumn,  Pbofessob  Welleb. 

22.  Invertebrate  Paleontology. — A  continuation  of  course  21.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  21.    Mj.  Winter,  Propbssob  Welleb. 

23.  Invertebrate  Paleontology. — Laboratory  work  in  the  preparation  and 
identification  of  invertebrate  fossils,  with  training  in  the  practical  uses  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  Prerequisite:  Geology  22.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Welleb. 

24.  Stratigraphic  Pale<mtology. — ^An  investigative  study  of  the  ancient 
faunas  of  the  earth,  their  composition,  ori^,  and  geographic  distribution;  the 
interpretation  of  the  facts  and  their  apphcation  to  geologic  problems  and  to 
problems  in  paleogeography.  Prerequisite:  Geology  16,  17,  and  23.  Mj. 
Winter,  Pbofessob  Welleb. 

25.  26,  27.  Special  Paleontologic  Geology.--Chiefly  individual  work  in  the 
faunas  of  special  geologic  periods  or  formations,  or  on  other  selected  themes  in 
historic  or  applied  Paleontology.  Prerequisite:  Geology  23.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Autunm,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Pbofessob  Welleb. 

30.  Petrology:  Optical  Mineralogy. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  In- 
cludes a  review  of  the  principles  of  optics  as  appUed  to  the  petrographical  micro- 
scope, the  use  of  the  microscope  and  other  apparatus,  and  descriptions  of  the 
rocK-torming  minerals,  with  a  study  of  their  associations  and  alterations.  Pre- 
requisite: course  12.    Mj.  Autumn,  Assochate  Pbofessob  Johannsen. 

81.  Petrology:  Descriptive. — ^The  study  of  igneous,  metamorp»hic,  and  sedi- 
mentary rock  typjes,  and  of  the  different  mineralogical  and  chemical  classifica- 
tions which  are  in  use  at  the  present  time.  Practice  in  writing  systematic 
descriptions  of  rocks  from  thin  sections  and  hand  specimens,  such  as  would  be 
required  in  the  preparation  of  official  reports.  Lectures  ana  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  30.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Pbofessob  Johannsen. 

82.  Petrology:  General. — The  origin,  present  condition,  metamorphism, 
and  decay  of  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  31.    Mj.  Spring,  Ajbsociate  Pbofessob  Johannsen. 

83.  84,  86.  Advanced  Petrology. — ^This  group  includes:  (1)  advanced 
petrographic-microscopic  methods,  such  as  optical  measurements  with  the 
microscope,  work  with  the  Fedorow  stage,  nucrochemical  work,  etc.j  (2)  a 
reading-course  in  petrogenesis  and  on  the  development  of  petrology;  (3)  mdivid- 
ual  work  on  special  collections,  preferably  on  material  obtained  by  the  student 
in  field  work;  (4)  preparation  of  petrographic  reports.  Prerequisite:  for  course 
33,  Geology  32;  for  34,  33;  for  35,  34.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Associate  Pbofessob  Johannsen. 

86.  Pre-Cambrian  Geology. — The  nature  and  distribution  of  the  rocks,  and 
the  problems  involved  in  their  study;  structural  and  metamorphic  changes. 
Given  in  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  courses  16  and  30.  M.'ot  DM.  First 
Term,  Winter;  alternate  years,  Pbofessob  Leith.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 
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87.  Petrology  of  Metamorphic  Rocks. — ^A  laboratory  course  accompaD3dng 
course  36.  M.  or  DM.  First  Term,  Winter,  alternate  years,  Pbofbssob  Leith. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

88.  Continental  Evolution. — A  comparative  study  of  continental  history 
outside  of  North  America.  Prerequisite:  Geology  8,  16,  and  17.  Mj.  Winter, 
alternate  years,  Professor  Salisbury. 

89.  Structural  and  Dynamic  Geology. — ^A  study  of  selected  phases  of  rock 
structure  and  of  special  problems  of  dynamic  geology,  particularly  those  bearing 
on  the  origin,  distribution,  and  structural  features  of  moimtain  ranges.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  16.    M.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Chamberlin. 

40.  Ore  Deposits. — ^A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  ore  deposition;  the 
nature,  distribution,  and  genesis  of  metalliferous  ore  deposits  in  the  United  States; 
a  study  of  the  relations  ofore  deposits  to  geological  structure,  and  of  the  changes 
which  ore  deposits  undergo  through  processes  conditioned  by  factors  related  to 
depth.  The  course  includes  laboratory  work  illustrating  the  uses  of  mine  maps, 
and  the  compilation  of  geolo^c  cross-sections  through  mines.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  12,  16,  and  30^  Chemistry  6,  Mathematics  3.  Desirable  antecedents: 
Mathematics  5,  Mechamcal  Drawing,  and  Geography  12.  M j .  Winter,  Assistant 
Professor  Brokaw. 

41.  Chemistrjr  of  Ore  Deposits. — ^The  course  will  include  (1)  a  study  of 
ph3rsical  and  chemical  4aws  applied  to  geolo^pcal  problems,  with  special  reference 
to  the  phenomena  involved  m  the  formation  of  ore  deposits;  (2)  studies  in 
paragenesis,  and  the  interpretation  of  paragenetic  ^oups  of  minerals;  (3)  the 
study  and  critical  interpretation  of  geologic  and  mimng  reports  dealing  with  the 
origin  of  ore  bodies.  Prerequisite:  Geology  40.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Brokaw. 

42.  Industrial  Geology. — ^A  study  of  the  more  important  industries  in  which 
raw  materials  of  mineral  origin  are  prepared  for  use.  The  course  includes  a 
brief  treatment  of  the  metallur^  of  the  common  metals,  and  a  study  of  the 
manufacture  of  coke,  cement,  clay  products,  glass,  petroleum  products,  etc. 
Field  trips  on  Saturdays  to  plants  in  and  near  Chicago  are  supplemented  by 
detailed  reports  on  each  plant.  Expenses  about  $10 .  00.  Classroom  work  3  days 
a  week,  (^requisite:  Ofeology  2,  3, 5,  or  12,  and  a  working  knowledge  of  Chem- 
istry.   Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw. 

44.  Field  Work  in  Mining  and  Mining  Geology. — Students  in  Mining 
Geology  are  advised  to  spend  some  of  their  summers  in  mining  camps  where  they 
may  find  employment  as  miners,  mine  samplers,  assavers,  drau^tsmen,  surveyors, 
etc.  For  the  sake  of  experience  it  is  desirable  that  they  serve  m  as  many  different 
capacities  as  practicable.  In  many  mining  camps  opportunity  is  offered  for  a 
study  of  General  Geology,  ore  deposits,  mining  machmery,  metallurgical  works, 
etc.  Frequent  commumcation  with  the  instructor  is  required,  and  when  the 
work  and  reports  are  sufficiently  thorough,  credit  will  be  given.  Prerequisite: 
course  40.    Summer^  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw. 

46.  Regional  Geology. — The  study  of  special  regions  which  have  heesi 
mapped  carefully,  with  a  view  to  the  interpretation  of  their  physical  history; 
a  study  in  the  detailed  interpretation  of  geologic  maps  and  sections.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  16,  17,  and  20.  Mj.  Professor  Salisburt.  [May  not  be 
given  in  1915-16.1 

47.  Physical  Geography  of  the  Quaternary  Period. — A  study  of  the  Physi- 
ography and  Climatology  of  the  period,  and  their  influence  on  life;  the 
correlation  of  Quaternary  formations  on  tne  basis  of  Physical  Geology.  Pre- 
requisite: same  as  for  46.  M.  Autumn  or  Spring,  Professor  Salisbury. 
[May  not  be  given  in  1915-16.] 

48.  Changes  of  Climate  in  Geologic  Time. — ^The  criteria  for  the  determina- 
tion of  climatic  changes  and  their  application.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  46. 
M.  Autimm  or  Spring,  Professor  Sausburt.'    [May  not  be  given  in  1915-16.] 

49.  The  History  of  Geology. — [May  be  given  in  connection  with  53,  54,  55.] 
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60,  61.  Principles  and  Theories  of  Geology. — Critical  discussions  of  prin- 
ciples, fundamental  theories,  modes  of  interpretation,  and  working  hypotheses 
in  their  application  to  the  leading  questions  of  geologic  history.  Pr^^uisite: 
Geology  16,  21,  and  31.    Mj.  Autimm  and  Sprmg,  InioFBSSOR  Chamberlin. 

63,  64,  66.  Seminar. — ^For  students  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  their 
graduate  work.  Students  should  not  register  for  these  courses  without  con- 
sultation with  the  Faculty  of  the  Department.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Pbofessobs  Salisbury  and  Wellbr,  Associate  Professor  Johannben, 
AND  Assistant  Professors  Chamberlin  and  Brokaw. 

68.  Field  Geology  (Third  course). — ^Thorough  and  systematic  work  in  close 
eonformity  to  officialstandards,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  individual  and  inde- 
pendent. The  course  may  form  the  basis  for  the  Doctor's  thesis.  Students 
should  not  register  for  this  course  without  previous  consultation  with  the  Pro- 
fessor under  whose  direction  they  wish  to  work.  Credit  depends  on  the  amount 
of  work.  Summer,  Professors  Chamberlin,  Salisbury,  and  Wellbr,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Johannsbn,  and  Assistant  Professors  Chamberlin  and 
Brokaw. 


XXIA.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

RoLLiN  D.  Salisbury,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

(Geography. 
Harlan  H.  Barrows,  S.B.,  Pd.M.,  Professor  of  Geography. 
John  Paul  Cxoode,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography. 
Walter  Sheldon  Tower,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography. 
Welunoton  Downing  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Instructor. 
Mary  Jean  Lanier,  S.B.,  Instructor. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTOR 
WiLUAM  Gardner  Reed,  S.M.,  University  of  Calif omia  (Summer,  1915). 

FELLOWS,  1915-16 
Bruce  Adam  Stickle,  S.B. 
Thomas  Rothwell  Taylor,  A.B.,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Until  recent  years  Geography  was  primarily  a  descriptive  subject,  taught  for 
the  most  part  only  in  elementary  and  normal  schools.  During  the  last  generation 
it  has  become  a  rational  science  and  an  appropriate  subject  for  college  and  uni- 
versity instruction.  In  accepting  the  science  for  such  purposes,  America  has 
followed  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  notably  Germany,  and  the  subject  has 
come  to  have  an  important  place  in  several  universities  in  the  United  States. 
Some  study  of  the  earth  in  its  relations  to  life  is  a  necessary  basis  for  the  success- 
ful study  of  biology,  history,  and  political  economy;  it  possesses  in  itself  high 
cultural  and  disciplinary  value;  and  it  contributes  to  good  citizenship  by  putting 
students  in  touch  with  existing  geographic  conditions  and  current  geographic 
problems  of  national  and  international  import.  The  work  of  this  Department 
affords  the  means  for  such  study,  provides  training  for  teachers  in  schools  of 
secondary  and  higher  grades,  and  trains  students  for  research  work  in  the  science. 
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The  courses  in  this  Department  deal  with  subjects  which  are  intermediate 
between  Geology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  History,  Sociology,  Political  Economy, 
and  Biology,  on  the  other.  Courses  in  Physical  Geography  are  given  in  the 
Department  of  Geology;  courses  in  Zodgeography  and  Geographic  Botany  are 
given  in  the  Departments  of  Zodlogy  and  Botany;  courses  dealing  with  the 
pedagogical  aspects  of  the  subject,  especially  in  connection  with  instruction 
in  the  grades,  are  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 

BKQUBMCaS 

XXIA-4,  Field  Course;  6,  Geography  of  North  America;  6,  Meteorology; 
7,  Geography  of  Europe;  8,  Political  Geography;  9,  Climatology;  10,  Influence 
of  Geography  on  American  History;  11,  Economic  Geography  of  the  United 
States;  12,  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources;  14,  Geography  of  South  America; 
n  (Political  Economy)  1  and  2,  Principles  of  Political  Economy;  7,  Economic 
History  of  the  United  States;  IV  (History)  2  and  3,  Modem  Europe;  E4,  E5,  E6, 
History  of  the  United  States;  XXI  (Geology)  2,  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
United  States;  5,  General  Geology;  7  and  8,  Field  courses;  14,  Geographic 
Geology;  XXII  (Zodlogy)  28,  Animal  Geography;  XXVII  (Botany)  3,  Ecology; 
32,  Geographic  Botany;  34,  Physiographic  Ecology. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

THB  DEQBBB  OF  DOGTOB  OF  PHIL080PHT 

Before  this  degree  is  conferred,  candidates  must  have  done  the  work  covered 
by  the  courses  listed  in  the  next  paragraph.  Much  of  this  work  must  be  done 
before  the  student  becomes  a  candidate  for  the  degree.  Furthermore,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly to  be  understood  that  the  degree  is  not  conferred  merely  on  the  basis  of 
completed  courses.  A  thesis  embodying  the  results  of  research  work  also  is 
required.  This  should  represent,  as  a  rule,  the  equivalent  of  at  least  two  quarters' 
work. 

A.  Geography  the  principal  au^ect. — ^The  required  courses  in  the  Department 
of  Geography  are  4  (or  7  or  8,  Geology),  7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 17,  two  of  the  group 
21-24,  25,  26,  two  of  the  group  27-31,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  and  38.  Some  of  the 
work  in  connection  with  courses  33-38  may  be  in  the  line  of  the  thesis.  In  the 
Department  of  Geology,  courses  14,  15,  16.  In  the  Departments  of  Biology,  at  least 
two  of  the  following:  Zodlogy  28,  Botany  32  and  34.  In  the  Department  of  His- 
tory, a  general  knowledge  of  Modem  History,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  some  period  and  region  where  geographic  influences  were  important. 
In  the  Department  of  Political  Economy,  courses  1  and  2  or  equivalents. 

Slight  departures  from  the  above  outline  may  be  permitted. 

B.  The  work  required  where  Geography  is  the  minor  subject  is  covered  by 
courses  10,  11,  12,  7  or  14,  course  14  in  Geology,  and  four  from  the  group  8,  9, 
21,  22,  23,  24,  25.    A  limited  amount  of  substitution  may  be  allowed. 

THB  HASTBB'S  DBGBBB 

Prerequisitee:  The  candidate  for  this  degree  should  have  had  at  least  four 
majors  in  Geography  and  three  or  four  in  Geology  (courses  1, 2, 4  or  5,  and  7  or  8), 
before  entering  upon  work  for  the  Master's  degree.  The  geographic  phases  of 
Botany  and  Zodlogy,  and  the  elements  of  Political  Economy  are  desirable  anle^ 
cedents  to  the  work  for  the  Master's  degree. 
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BeguiremenU:  The  classroom  work  required  for  the  Master's  degree  is 
covered  by  the  following  courses:  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14;  two  of  the  group  IB, 
21-24,  and  course  14  in  Geology.  Part  of  this  work  (e.  g.,  courses  7,  8,  9,  and 
their  antecedents)  should  have  been  done  before  work  for  the  Master's  degree 
is  begun,  if  the  degree  is  to  be  secured  in  a  year.  A  thesis  also  is  required,  for 
which  two  majors'  credit  may  be  allowed. 

No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  be  coimted  in  fulfilment  of 
the  requirements  for  this  degree,  and  the  average  grade  of  the  work  accepted 
shall  be  not  lower  than  B~. 

THE  BACHBLOB'S  DEQBJBB 

PBIMCIPAL   BIQUBNCBS 

References  to  courses  in  Oeogra^^  and  other  departments  are  indicated  by  Roman 
numerals:  II,  Political  Economy;  TV,  History;  XXI,  Geology;  XXIA,  Gkography; 
XXII,  Zoology;  XXVn,  Botany. 

(Prerequisite  for  all  the  sequences,  XXIA-1  or  XXI-1.) 
/.    Oeography 
XXIA-5,  7  or  14,  10,  11,  12,  four  from  the  group  4  (or  XXI-7  or  8),  6,  8, 
9,  16,  and  XXI-14.    Prerequisites  virtually  determine  the  order  of  courses. 
Courses  niunbered  10  and  above  must  be  taken  in  the  Senior  Colleges. 

//.    Geography  and  Oeology 
XXIA-6,  7  or  14, 10, 12,  XXI-2,  6,  three  from  the  group  XXIA-4  (or  XXI.7 
or  8),  6,  8,  9,  11,  XXI-14.    The  numerical  order  should  be  followed,  at  least 
approximately,  in  each  department.    XXI-2  and  5  should  precede  the  last  tiunee 
courses  in  XXIA. 

///.    Geography  and  Biology 

XXIA-6, 6, 7  or  14, 9, 10  or  11, 12,  XXVII-3,  and  two  from  the  group  XXI-7 
or  8,  XXIA-4,  XXII-28,  XXyiI-32,  34.  In  XXIA  the  numerical  order  should 
be  followed,  at  least  approximately.    XXVII-3  may  come  early  in  the  sequence. 

IV,    Geography  and  Economics 
XXIA-5,  8  or  10,  11,  12,  two  of  the  group  7,  13,  14,  and  II-l,  2,  and  7. 
In  XXIA  the  numerical  order  should  be  followed  as  nearly  as  possible.    U  1 
and  2  should  come  early  in  the  sequence. 

V.    Geography  and  History 
XXIA-6,  7  or  14,  8,  10,  two  of  the  group  11,  12,  16,  and  IV-E4,  E6,  E6. 
The  numerical  order  in  each  department  is  recommended,  and  the  coxirses  in 
IV  may  well  follow  XXIA-10. 

VI,    For  Siudenta  Preparing  to  Teach  Geography  in  Secondary  Schoch 
XXIA-6,  6,  7  or  14,  10,  12,  one  from  the  group  8,  9,  11,  three  from  the 
group  XXIA-4  (or  XXI-7  or  8),  XXI-2, 6, 14.    In  each  department  the  numerical 
order  should  be  followed,  at  least  approximately,  and  XXI-2  and  6  should  precede 
the  later  courses  in  XXIA. 

SBCONDABT  BBQUBNCBB 

The  numerical  order  is  advised  in  all  cases. 

a)  For  students  specialieing  in  Geology:  XXIA-6,  9,  12,  and  three  other 
courses. 
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h)  For  stvdenU  specializing  in  History:  XXIA-8,  10,  12,  and  three  of  the 
group  5,  7, 11, 14, 16. 

c)  For  students  specializing  in  Economics:  XXIA-5,  7,  10  or  13,  11,  12,  14. 

d)  For  students  specializing  in  Botany  or  Zodlogy:  XXI-A  5,  6,  9,  12,  and 
two  other  courses. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.   JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COUB8ES 

1.  The  Elements  of  Geography. — ^An  introductory  study  of  the  earth:  its 
physical  features  and  the  relations  of  land,  air,  and  water  to  life — especially  to 
human  affairs.  No  prerequisites.  Mj.  each  Quarter,  Professor  Barrows, 
Associate  Professor  Tower,  Dr.  Jones,  and  Miss  Lanier. 

NoTB. — This  course  may  not  be  taken  (for  credit)  by  students  who  have  had  more 
advanced  courses  in  Geography.  Students  who  have  credit  for  Geology  1  will  recdve 
but  half-credit  for  Geography  1. 

2.  Elementary  Regional  Geography. — ^An  elementary  study  of  life-responses 
to  physical  and  climatic  conditions  in  the  major  natural  regions  of  the  world;  an 
introduction  to  regional  geograi>hy.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1  or  Geology  1. 
Mj.  Miss  Lanier.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

8.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geoeraphy. — ^The  geography  of  production. 
The  factors  influencing  the  production  of  conmiodities  of  commerce,  such  as  land 
forms,  climate,  and  soils.  The  products  of  farm  and  range,  mines  and  Quarries, 
forests,  etc.  Commercial  and  industrial  activities  of  man,  as  influenced  by  his 
environment.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1  or  Geology  1.  Mj.  each  Quarter, 
Associate  Professors  Goode  and  tower,  Dr.  Jones,  and  Miss  Lanier. 

4.  Elementary  Field  Course. — ^This  course  affords  practice  in  applying  in 
the  field  principles  already  studied  in  the  classroom.  The  influence  of  topog- 
raphy, sou,  climate,  and  mineral  resources  on  life  conditions  will  be  the  leadine 
topic  of  study.  The  course  will  introduce  the  student  to  the  methods  of  regional 
geographic  work.  In  1915  the  field  will  be  southwestern  Wisconsin,  and  will 
mclude  glaciated  and  unglaciated  areas,  the  Mississippi  Valley  proper,  and  the 
adjacent  upland.  Four  weeks  will  be  spent  in  the  field^  commencing  June  21. 
A  written  report  will  complete  the  course.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1  or 
Geology  1  .and  Geography  3 .  Registration  only  after  consultation  with  instructor. 
3M.  Dr.  Jones. 

4A.  Field  Course:  The  Environs  of  Chicago. — A  study,  based  on  field  trips, 
of  the  influence  of  geographic  conditions  on  the  life  of  the  Chicago  region,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  economic  geosraphy.  The  course  will  afford  some 
training  in  mapping  geographic  data  of  various  kinds.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term.  Three  afternoons  weekly  and  Saturdays.  Registration  only  after 
consultation  with  the  Head  of  the  Department.    Dr.  Jones. 

6.  Geography  of  North  America. — ^A  study  of  the  relation  of  the  continent 
to  the  world  as  a  whole;  the  physical  features  of  the  continent,  its  climates,  and 
the  character  and  distribution  of  its  natural  resources;  the  influences  of  geograi>hic 
conditions  in  the  development  and  life  of  the  different  coimtries.  Prerequisite: 
Geography  1  or  Geology  1,  and  6  majors  of  college  work.  Desirable  antecedents: 
Geography  2  and  3.  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Tower;  Spring, 
Miss  Lanier. 

n.    senior  college  courses^ 

6.  Meteorology. — ^A  study  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, such  as  changes  of  temperature,  pressure  and  winds,  humidity,  cloud 
phenomena,  precipitation,  and  storms.  The  course  gives  an  understanding  of 
weather  changes,  the  methods  of  weather  forecasting,  and  practice  in  the  use 
of  meteorological  instruments.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1,  Ph3rsics  1,  and 
12  majors  of  coUege  work.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Tower. 

>  Graduate  credit  will  be  given  for  many  of  the  courses  of  this  group. 
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6A.  Meteorology. — ^A  study  of  the  atmosphere;  causes  of  variations  in 
insolation  and  temperature:  cloud-forming  processes  and  their  relation  to 
precipitation;  general  and  local  storms;  uses  of  meteorological  instruments 
and  tne  application  of  meteorological  data.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1,  Physics 
1,  and  12  majors  of  college  work.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mb.  Rsed. 

7.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe. — Outline  same  as  for  course  5,  together 
with  a  study  of  the  effects  of  geographic  conditions  on  the  distribution  and 
economic  development  of  racial  stocks.  Prerequisite:  Geography  3  or  5,  and 
12  majors  of  ooUege  work.    Mj.  Summer,  Associatb  Profbssob  Goods. 

8.  Political  Geography. — A  study  of  the  geographic  forces  that  have  influ- 
enced the  formation  and  development  of  a  number  of  type  nations.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  geographic  facts  connected  with  current  international  questions. 
The  course  is  so  conducted  as  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  main  facts  of  the 
geography  of  each  coimtry  studied.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Geography 
(Geology  1  will  count  as  one  of  the  two),  and  12  majors  of  college  work.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Tower. 

9.  Climatology. — ^A  studv  of  the  elements  and  the  control  of  climates; 
dimatic  data;  the  division  of  the  world  into  climatic  provinces;  the  classificar 
Hon  of  clinoates;  the  distribution  of  the  leading  climatic  t3rpes;  the  importance 
of  climatic  influences  on  man,  as  for  example  tneir  effects  on  the  distribution  of 
population,  and  on  occupations,  customs,  and  diseases;  acclimatization;  evi- 
dences and  effects  of  changes  of  climate.  Prerequisite:  Greography  6,  and  15 
majors  of  coUege  work.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Tower. 

9A.  Climatology  of  North  America. — Differs  from  Geography  9  chiefly 
in  that  the  principles  developed  are  applied  only  to  North  America.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Mr.  Reed. 

10.  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History. — ^A  study  of  the  influ- 
ence of  geographic  conditions  on  the  course  of  American  history.  Their  impor- 
tance as  compared  with  one  another,  and  with  non-geographic  factors.  Pre- 
requisite: 18  majors  of  college  work.  Desirable  antecedent:  Geography  1  or 
Geology  1.  Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Barrows  and  Miss  Lanier;  Autumn 
and  Spring,  Professor  Barrows. 

11.  Economic  Geography  of  the  United  States. — ^A  detailed  study  of  the 
United  States,  following  courses  3  and  5.  The  physio^phic  regions;  climate; 
natural  veffetation:  agriculture;  transportation;  mmeral  industries;  manu- 
factures; the  people  and  their  occupations  as  influenced  by  geographic  condi- 
tions. Prerequisite:  G^graphy  3  and  5,  and  18  majors  of  college  work. 
Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Goode. 

18.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. — The  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States  as  factors  in  national  development.  The  history  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  soils,  forests,  mineral  resources,  etc.;  the  current  movement  to  conserve 
natural  resources;  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  swamp  lands;  the  reduction  of 
erosion;  the  development  of  scientific  forestry;  the  elimination  of  waste  in  mining: 
the  effective  use  of  mineral  fuels  and  metals;  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
waterways;  the  use  and  control  of  water  power;  the  problems  of  water  supply. 
Prerequisite:  18  majors  of  college  work.  Mj.  Summer,  Winter,  and  Sprmg, 
Professor  Barrows. 

18.  Geography  of  Commerce. — Conditions  favoring  commerce;  the  organiza- 
tion of  industry;  the  means  of  transportation  and  communication.  Current 
international  commerce j  the  rank  of  nations  in  import  and  export  trade;  the 
rank  of  commodities  in  mtemational  trade;  commerce  and  politics;  commerciid 
tendencies.  Prerequisite:  Geo^phy  3,  3  other  majors  in  Geography,  and 
18  majors  of  college  work.  Desu-able  antecedent:  Geology  2.  Mj.  Associats 
Professor  Goodb.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

14.  Geography  of  South  America. — The  physical  features,  climates,  and 
resources  of  the  continent;  their  effects  on  the  development  and  prospects  of  the 
Several  countries.    Special  attention  is  given  to  geographic  influences  on  trade 
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between  the  United  States  and  South  America.    Prerequisite:  G^eography  3  and 
5,  and  18  majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Profbssob  Toweb. 

16.  Geography  of  Asia. — A  study  of  the  continent  b^r  natural  regions  based 
on  topography,  drainage,  climate^  and  vegetation.  The  influence  of  geo^aphic 
conditions  on  the  life  of  each  re^on,  and  the  relations  of  the  several  re^ons  to 
one  another.  Greographic  conditions  likely  to  affect  commercial  relations  be- 
tween Asia  and  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Prerequisite:  5  majors  of 
geography,  including  courses  3  and  5,  and  21  majors  of  college  work.  Mj. 
Alternate  years,  Db.  Jones.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

16.  Principles  of  Anthropogeography. — ^Various  aspects  of  the  relation 
between  Geography  and  History;  grouping  of  the  land  masses  and  its  effects; 
the  importance  of  geographic  location;  the  ocean  highway  and  coast  peoples; 
rivers  and  river-lowland  habitats;  islands  and  island  peoples;  moimtain  oarriers 
and  their  passes;  mountain  agriculture;  isolating  effect  of  a  mountain  environ- 
ment; life  in  deserts  and  steppes.  Prerequisite:  5  majors  of  Geography,  includ- 
ing courses  5  and  10,  and  24  majors  of  college  work.  Mj.  [ProDobiy  given 
in  1915-16.J 

17.  Cartography  and  Graphics. — ^The  principles  of  Cartography;  the  various 
map  projections;  the  requisites  of  maps  for  vanous  purposes,  blackboard  map 
work  from  memory,  in  outline  and  in  relief;  the  problem  of  the  third  dimension; 
the  graphic  presentation  of  statistical  material.  Primarily  for  teachers.  Pre- 
requisite: 5  majors  of  G^graphy,  and  24  majors  of  college  work.  M.  Once  in 
two  or  three  years,  Associate  Pkofessob  Goode.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

19A.  Geography  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. — A  study  of  (^graphic 
influences  in  me  formation  and  development  of  these  countries,  their  present 
status,  and  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  them.  Prerequisite:  same  as 
for  course  14.    M.  Associate  Pbofessob  Toweb.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

19B.  Geography  of  the  Caribbean  Region. — A  study  of  the  geography  of 
the  islands  and  mainland  coasts;  influences  of  geography  on  European  colonial 
interest;  importance  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  region.  Prereciuisite:  same 
as  for  course  14.    M.  Associate  Pbofessob  Toweb.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

The  Commerce  of  South  America. — ^This  course  is  given  in  the  Department 
of  PoUtical  Economy,  primarily  for  students  in  the  CoUege  of  Busmess  and 
Social  Service.  Students  may  register  for  credit  in  geography  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  instructor.    Spring,  Associate  Pbofessob  Toweb. 

lU.      GBADUATE   COUBSES 

21.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States. — ^The  geographic  conditions  which  have  influenced  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  history  of  the  area,  its  relations  to  other  areas,  and  the 
effect  on  national  development.  Prerequisite:  G^graphy  10  and  Geology  14. 
Mj.  Once  in  three  years,  Pbofessob  Babbows.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

22.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Interior. — ^The  general  out- 
line of  the  course  and  the  prerequisites  same  as  for  21.  Mj.  Alternate  years; 
Winter,  1916,  Pbofessob  Babbows. 

23.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  Histoiy  of  the  Western  States.— The 
general  outline  of  the  course  and  the  prerequisites  same  as  for  21.  Mj.  Once 
m  three  years;  Summer,  1915,  Pbofessob  Babbows. 

24.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Lower  South. — ^The  general 
outline  of  the  course  and  the  prerequisites  same  as  for  21.  Mj.  Once  in  three 
years,  Pbofessob  Babbows  ob  Miss  Lanieb.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

26.  Field  Geography  (Advanced  course). — ^A  course  involving  a  study  of  the 
life  and  industries  of  selected  areas,  as  influenced  by  physical  conditions  and 
natural  resources.  In  1915  this  course  will  be  given  in  September,  the  field  being 
in  Western  United  States,  for  the  most  part  along  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern 
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Pacific  railroads.  Four  weeks  will  be  spent  in  the  field,  commencing  September 
3.  A  written  report  will  complete  the  course.  3M.  Registration  omy  after 
consultation  with  instructor.    Associate  Professor  Goods. 

NoTB. — ^The  field  for  1916  will  be  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  Maritime 
Canada.    Asbooiatb  PaorassoR  Towaa. 

26.  History  of  Geop;raph7. — The  rise  of  the  science  of  Geography;  the  geo- 
graphic concepts  of  prmntive  peoples;  the  ideas  of  the  earlv  M^terranean 
peoples;  Herodotusi  Aristarchus,  Plmy.  Strabo;  Marco  Polo  and  other  mediaeval 
frenographers;  Columbus  and  the  age  ot  exploration;  the  influence  of  Humboldt, 
Kitter,  Kohl)  Ratzel.  Modem  Geography  and  its  status  in  various  lands.  M. 
Associate  Professor  Goods.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

27.  The  Historical  Geography  of  American  Cities. — ^A  study  of  the  condi- 
tions that  determined  the  location,  growth,  special  industries,  etc.,  of  the  leading 
American  cities.  The  history  of  the  development  of  American  cities.  Pre- 
requisite: Geography  10  and  one  of  the  group  21,  22,  23,  24.  Mj.  Once  in 
two  or  three  years;  Spring,  1916,  Miss  Lanier. 

28.  Problems  in  Economic  Geography. — ^Associatb  Professor  Goodk. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

29.  Problems  in  the  Geography  of  Europe. — Selected  studies  in  the  economic, 
political,  social,  and  commercial  geography  of  Europe,  based  largely  on  French 
and  German  Uterature.  Prerequisite:  Geography  7,  and  a  reading  Imowledge  of 
French  and  German.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Once  m  two  or  three  years;  Autumn, 
1915,  Associate  Professor  Goode. 

80.  Problems  in  the  Geography  of  Latin  America. — ^The  relative  importance 
of  geographic  influences  in  the  settlement  of  Latin  America,  in  the  establishment 
of  the  several  nations,  and  in  their  political,  social,  economic,  and  commercial 
problems.  Prerequisite:  Geography  14.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Once  in  two  or  three 
years.  Associate  Professor  Tower.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

81.  Geofjaph^  of  Illinois. — ^An  intensive  study  of  the  geography  of  the  state, 
affording  tramin|;  in  various  phases  of  geographic  research;  an  aid  to  the  inde- 
pendent study  of  other  areas.  Short  field  trips  to  various  parts  of  the  state  will 
be  made.  Prerequisite:  one  of  the  group  21-24.  Mj.  Once  in  two  or  three 
years.  Professor  Barrows.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

82.  Field  Geography  (Individual  work). — ^A  thorough  and  systematic  study 
in  r^onal  geography,  as  nearly  as  possible  independent.  The  course  may  form 
the  basis  for  the  Doctor's  thesis.  Students  should  not  register  for  this  course 
without  previous  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the  Deoartment  and  the  pro- 
fessor imder  whose  direction  the  work  is  to  be  done.  Prerequisite:  coiu-se  25. 
Professors  Sausburt  and  Barrows,  Associate  Professors  GtOOde  and 
Tower. 

88,  84,  86.  Seminar  in  Geograidiy. — ^Reports  on  topics  under  investigation! 
and  discussion  of  the  same.  Discussion  of  methods  of  research  in  Geography,  ana 
of  current  literature.  Credit  dependent  on  work  done.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Professors  Salisbury  and  Barrows,  Associate  Professors  Goods 
AND  Tower. 

86,  87,  88.  Research  Courses. — ^Advanced  work  on  selected  topics  will 
be  arranged  with  individual  students  prepared  to  imdertake  semi-independent 
work.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professors  Salisbury  and 
Barrows.  Associate  Professors  Goode  and  Tower. 

For  courses  in  Physical  Geography,  see  the  Department  of  Geology. 
For  courses  in  Zodgeography,  see  the  Department  of  Z5ology. 
For  courses  in  Geographic  Botany,  see  the  Department  of  Botany. 
For  pedagogical  courses  in  Geography,  see  the  Circular  of  the  College  of 
Education,  or  the  ooiurses  in  the  School  of  Education  in^this^i^e^iater. 
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XXII.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ZOOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Frank  Rattbat  Lillib,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Embryology  and  Chairman  of  the 

Department  of  Zodlogy. 
Chablbs  Manning  Child,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zodlogy. 
William  Lawbbncb  Towbb,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zodlogy. 
Horatio  Hackbtt  Newman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zodlogy. 
Morris  Miller  Wells,  Ph.D..  Instructor  in  Zodlogy. 
Lewis  Victor  Heilbrunn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Zodlogy. 
John  Wood  MaoArthur,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Zodlogy. 
LiBBns  Henrietta  Htman,  Ph.D.,  Laboratory  Assistant. 
Wesley  C.  Becker,  S.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant. 
Carl  Richard  Moore,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Zodlogy. 
John  George  Sinclair,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Zodlogy. 

Samttel  Wendell  Wiluston,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Paleontology. 

FELLOWS,  1915-16 
James  Wiluam  Buchanan,  S.B.  Catharine  Lines  Chapin,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  in  Zodlogy  aim  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  desire 
to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  Zodlogy  as  part  of  their  general  education,  those  who 
need  work  in  Zodlogy  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  other  departments,  and  those 
who  propose  to  specialize  in  Zodlogy.  The  leading  purpose  of  the  courses  is 
to  present  the  subject-matter  of  the  science,  its  guiding  ideas,  its  principal 
subdivisions,  its  scope,  methods,  and  history,  and  its  relations  to  other  sciences. 

Undergraduate  work  in  Zodlogy. — It  is  advisable  that  students  who  propose 
to  specialize  in  Zodlogy  should  obtain  a  broad  scientific  foundation,  including  work 
in  the  cognate  sciences,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French.  More 
specifically,  students  specializing  in  Zodlogy  should  take  4  or  5  majors  in  Chem- 
istry, 2  or  3  in  Physics,  and  1  or  2  in  Geology;  they  should  also  obtain  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  principles  of  microscopical  Anatomy,  Paleontology,  Botany, 
and  Physiology.  These  courses  may  be  taken  concurrently  ¥rith  the  work  in 
Zodlogy.  Consultation  with  reference  to  the  sequence  of  courses  taken  in  the 
Department  is  required.     (See  the  Undergraduate  Course  Book.) 

SBQUINCBS 

For  students  who  have  had  less  than  a  unit  of  Zodlogy  in  high  school,  course  1 
is  prerequisite  for  all  courses  except  3,  4,  5.  Students  presenting  credits  for 
one  unit  of  Zodlogy  in  high  school  may  begin  with  course  15,  but  will  be  requured 
to  supplement  their  sequence  by  taking  course  3  or  5.  Courses  15,  16,  and  17 
may  be  taken  in  any  order. 

The  following  secondary  six-^najor  sequence  is  recommended  as  the  foundation 
for  all  principal  sequences:  courses  3  or  5,  15, 16,  17, 18, 19. 

PBINOIPAL  SBQUBNCBft 

a)  General:  Same  as  six-major  group  with  the  addition  of  course  40  and 
two  majors  selected  from  the  following  courses:  24  or  25,  27  or  28,  30-38. 
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5)  Genetics  and  Experimental  Evolution:  Same  as  six-major  group,  with 
courses  30  and  31  (2MJ8.)  added. 

c)  Ecology  and  Behavior:  Same  as  six-major  group  with  the  addition  of 
courses  24,  25,  and  27. 

d)  Experimental  Zodlogy:  Same  as  six-major  group  with  addition  of  courses 
33-35. 

Graduate  work  in  Zodogy, — Students  proposing  to  imdertake  graduate 
work  in  ZoOlogy  should  have  credit  for  from  eight  to  ten  of  the  undergraduate 
majors  in  Zo6k>gy  or  their  equivalent.  They  should  also  be  grounded  in  other 
sdences  as  noted  above;  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French  is 
required  for  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  plan  of 
the  graduate  courses  involves  three  or  four  majors  of  formal  courses  and  three 
majors  or  more  of  seminar  courses  in  addition  to  research  work.  For  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  the  research  work  will  usually  extend  over  a  period  of 
three  years.  For  the  Master's  degree  ZoOlogy  1,  3  or  5,  15,  16,  and  17  or  their 
equivalent,  eight  majors  of  graduate  work,  and  a  dissertation  are  required. 

The  Zodlogical  Club, — ^The  members  of  the  staff  and  the  advanced  students 
of  the  Department  form  a  club  which  meets  weekly  for  the  presentation  of  the 
research  work  of  members  of  the  Department,  and  for  review  and  discussion  of 
important  new  literature.  The  meetings  are  open  to  all  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

CX)URSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Zo5logy  1  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisite  for  all  the  Senior  College  courses  in 
the  Department.  But  courses  3  or  5  may  be  accepted  as  its  equivalent  for 
advanced  work  in  the  Department  at  the  option  of  the  instructor  offering  ad- 
vanced courses. 

I.  JUNIOR  COLLBQB  COURSES 

1.  Elementary  Zoology. — ^Lectures  and  laboratory  work  constituting  an 
introduction  to  the  generalprinciples  and  concepts  of  ZoOloinr.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Newman  and  Dr.  Wells;  Wmter, 
Professor  Lilub  and  Dr.  Heilbrunn;  DM.  Smnmer,  First  Term,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Newman;  Second  Term,  Mr.  MacArthur. 

3.  Evi^tttion,  Genetics,  and  Eugenics. — An  elementarv  course  dealing;  with 
the  history  and  principles  of  Evolution  and  Genetics  and  their  application  to 
modem  experimental  evolution  and  eugenics.  Lectures,  reading,  and  recita- 
tions. Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Tower  and  Mr. 
MacArthur. 

4.  Economic  and  Systematic  Entomologr. — ^The  economic  and  systematic 
relations  of  insects.  Forms  of  economic  signmcance  will  be  observed  and  studied 
in  the  field  while  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  classification,  characters,  and  methods 
in  the  Idboratorv.  Prerequisite:  Zodlogy  1.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.50  per  M. 
Mj.  Summer;  M.  First  Term  or  Second  Term  or  DM.  if  taken  in  conjunction 
with  Zodk>gy  26,  Dr.  Wells. 

6.  Evolution  and  Heredity  (Introductory  course).— A  lecture  course  deal- 
ing with  evidences  of  organic  evolution,  human  evolution,  the  history  of  the 
evolution  idea  and  its  modem  applications,  the  factors  ot  racial  descent,  the 
physical  basis  and  the  laws  of  variation  and  heredity,  modem  experimental  ' 
evolution,  eu^pnic  measures,  etc.  Lectures,  with  demonstrations,  4  hours  a 
week;  recitation  or  quiz,  1  hour  a  week.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Newman. 
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7.  Elementary  Field  ZoOlogjr. — ^The  classification,  habits,  life-histories, 
metamorphosis,  and  ecolo^cal  relations  of  animals  met  with  in  the  field.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Sprmg,  Db.  Wells. 

n.      SENIOR   COLLEQB   COURSES 

NoTx. — Courses  15, 16.  and  17  constitute  a  sequence  running  through  the  year.  In 
■pedal  cases  students  who  have  credit  for  Botany  1,  or  who  have  studied  soOlogy  in  high 
school,  may  be  admitted  to  the  sequence  without  other  prerequisites.  Permission  for 
such  registration  must  be  secured  from  the  Department. 

16.  Invertebrate  ZoWogy. — Study  of  representatives  of  the  lower  inverte- 
brate groups,  including  the  anatomy  of  the  adult  and  the  life-history,  together 
with  some  discussion  ofthe  habits  and  distribution.  Prerequisite:  Zodlogy  1  or  3 
or  5.  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  demonstrations.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  Autumn,  .^bsociatb  Professor  Child. 

16.  Invertebrate  Zoology. — Comparative  anatomy,  development,  and 
phylogeny  of  invertebrate  groups  not  considered  in  courses  1  or  15.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology  1  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Pro- 
iiBBSOR  Newman. 

17.  Vertebrate  Zoology. — Comparative  anatomy,  development,  and  phy- 
logeny of  vertebrates.  Prerequisite:  Zodlogy  1  or  5  or  equivalent.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.  DM.  Second  Term,  Summer,  Mr.  Brown;  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Newman. 

18.  Emfaiyoloej. — The  early  stages  of  development  of  invertebrates  and 
vertebrates,  including  maturation  and  fertilization  of  the  ovum,  cleavage,  and 
the  formation  of  the  ^erm  layers;  ori^  of  the  embryo.  Embryological  theories, 
l^bryological  techmque.  Prerequisite:  Zodlogy  15, 16, 17,  or  their  equivalents. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Lillib. 

19.  Embryology. — Continuation  of  course  18.  Later  development;  espe- 
cially of  vertebrates.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  18.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Lillie.  ' 

20.  Vertebrate  Embryology  (For  Medical  Students). — Birds  and  mammals. 
Lectures,  demonstrations,  ana  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Zodlogy  1  and 
Anatomy  10  or  their  eouivalents;  Zodlogy  17  stron^y  advised.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  M].  Autumn,  Dr.  Heilbrunn;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Lillie,  Dr. 
Heilbrunn,  and  Assistants. 

21.  Vertebrate  Embryologv. — ^Lectures,  3  hours  a  week;  demonstrations  and 
laboratory  work,  6  hours  a  wei^.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  20.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Summer,  Mr.  Brown. 

25.  Animal  Ecology. — ^The  distribution  of  animals,  both  local  and  world- 
wide. A  study  of  the  forms  found  in  the  Chicago  area  is  made  and  the  ecological 
succession  worked  out.  Lectures,  2  hours  a  week;  field  work,  8  hours  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  Zodlogy  1,  15,  and  16.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Spring,  Dr. 
Welus. 

26.  Animal  Behavior  and  Ecology. — ^A  course  dealing  with  the  distribution, 
behavior,  and  ph3rsiology  of  animals  in  general,  but  with  particular  reference 
to  tie  invertebrates  and*^lower  vertebrates.  Prerequisite:  Zodlogy  1.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $2.50  per  M.  Mj.  (or  M.  First  Term)  Summer,  or  DM.  if  taken  in 
connection  with  course  4;  Mj.  Autumn,  Dr.  Wells. 

27.  Parasitology. — ^Animal  parasites  in  their  economic  relations  to  man. 
Deals  with  the  biological  importance  and  origin  of  the  parasitic  habit,  its  occur- 
rence in  the  different  animal  groups,  and  its  place  in  the  science  of  medicine. 
Prerequisite:  Zodlogy  1  and  17.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter,  Dr. 
Wells.    [Not  given  m  1916.) 

28.  Entomology. — ^The  morphology,  classification,  habits,  life-histories,  and 
economic  relations  of  insects.  Prerequisite:  Zodlogy  1  and  17.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.    Mj.  Winter,  Dr.  Wells.     [Not  given  in  1916.J 
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80.  Genetics  and  Experimental  Evolution. — ^The  course  deals  with  animal 
and  plant  forms,  and  botn  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  Genetics, 
and  the  problems  of  Experimental  Evolution.  The  course  is  intended  to  provide 
opportunity  for  practical  work  and  training  in  the  use  of  modem  genetic  opera- 
tions, and  as  an  introduction  to  research.  Laboratory,  conferences,  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  and  3  (or  5),  Botany  1,  or  their  equivalent.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  each  Quarter,  Absociatb  Pbofbssob  Toweb  and 
Mr.  MacArthur. 

31A,  B,  C.    Ck>urse  30  continued.    Each  Quarter. 

NoTB.— Courses  30  and  81A,  B,  and  O  are  planned  to  run  contlnnously  throughont 
the  year  and  work  may  be  started  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter.  The  woriE  of  the 
course  is  entirely  individual,  each  student  is  given  a  iNroblem,  in  either  the  laboratory  or 
library,  or  both,  but  students  will  have  opportunity  to  observe  several  different  lines  of 
work. 

83-36.  Physiological  Zoology. — ^The  course  is  concerned  with  the  physio- 
logical and  dynamic  aroects  of  zoology  and  consists  primarily  of  laboratory  work. 


which  is  supplemented  bv  conferences  and  reading.  Individual  work  intended  as 
training  in  methods,  illustrations  of  principles,  and  preparation  for  research 
is  assigned  to  each  student.  Work  may  begin  in  any  quarter.  Prerequisite: 
Zo6logy  1  (or  15),  16,  17,  or  their  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  each  Quarter,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Child. 

86.  Advanced  Vertebrate  ZoSlogy. — ^Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the 
natural  history,  evolution,  migration,  and  distribution  of  vertebrates,  hving  and 
extinct.  Fishes  and  amphibia.  Prereouisite:  Zodlogy  16  and  17.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Williston. 

87.  Advanced  Vertebrate  ZoQlogy. — Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the 
natural  history,  evolution,  migration,  and  distribution  of  vertebrates.  Reptiles 
and  birds.    !Ukboratory  fee,  15.00.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Williston. 

88.  Advanced  Vertebrate  ZoOlogy. — Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the 
natural  history,  evolution,  migration,  and  distribution  of  vertebrates,  living 
and  extinct.  Mammals.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Williston. 

89.  Marine  Biology  (at  the  Marine  Biolodcal  Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.). — Credit  is  given  at  the  University  of  Chicago  for  courses  taken  at  this 
laboratory.    DMj.  Summer,  Professor  Lillie  and  Associate  Professor 

Newman. 

40.  The  Teaching  of  Zo^ogy. — This  course  touches  briefly  the  history  of  the 
introduction  of  science  teaching  and  the  significance  of  the  movement,  and  dis- 
cusses present  tendencies,  courses  of  study,  textbooks,  and  the  principles  involved 
in  the  selection  of  subject-matter,  its  arrangement,  and  presentation.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Downing. 

UI.      GRADXTATE   COURSES 

45.  Physiology  of  Development — ^A  consideration  of  existing  data  and  views 
as  material  for  a  theory  of  development  and  heredity.  Lectures,  conferences, 
assigned  topics.    Prerequisite:   Zodlogy  19.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Lillie. 

46.  Organic  Evolution. — Lectures,  Ubrary  work,  and  demonstrations  on  (1) 
growth  of  the  evolution  idea,  modem  evolution  theories;  (2)  the  factors  in 
evolution;  (3)  results  obtained  in  experimental  evolution.  Pr^^uisite:  ZMogy 
45.    Mj.  or  DMj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Tower.. 

47.  Physiology  of  Regulation  and  Reproduction. — ^Discussion  and  analysis 
of  the  chief  facts  and  theories  of  form-regulation.  The  relation  between  experi- 
mental re^^ulation  and  reproduction  in  nature.  The  conditions  which  initiate 
reproduction.  The  work  of  the  course  will  consist  of  lectures,  reports,  dis- 
cussions, and  quizzes.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Child. 
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48.  Cytological  Problems. — ^Among  the  subjects  considered  are:  morphology 
and  physiology  of  the  cell,  cell-division,  the  cell  and  the  organism  in  growth,  repro- 
duction^  and  regulation,  the  various  methods  of  cytological  research,  their  objects, 
and  their  value.  The  work  of  the  course  consists  of  lectures,  reports,  discussions, 
and  quizzes.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Pbofessob  Child. 

49.  Problems  in  Animal  Morphology  and  Phylogeny. — ^A  course  in  methods 
of  research  for  advanced  underg;raduate  and  first-year  graduate  students.  Indi- 
vidual instruction  and  advice  wUl  be  given  as  to  methods  of  attacking  problems, 
sources  of  literature,  etc.  Simple  practice  problems  will  be  assigned  if  desired. 
M.  First  Term,  Autumn,  Asbociatb  Pbofessob  Newman. 

62.  Individual  Work  in  Ecology  and  Entomology. — Every  Quarter,  Db. 
Wells. 

iv.    bbminab  coubsbs 

60.  Problems  of  Fertilization  (Seminar). — ^A  consideration  of  the  historical 
development  and  present  status  of  the  problems  of  fertiUzation.  Prerequisite: 
Zodlogy  45,  46,  and  either  47  or  48.    Mj.  Spring,  Pbofessob  Lilub. 

60A.  The  Biology  of  Sez. — ^A  consideration  of  the  biological  problems  of  sex, 
more  especially  from  the  cytolo^cal  point  of  view.  Prerequisite:  Zodlogy  45, 
46,  and  either  47  or  48.    Mj.  Spring,  Pbofessob  Lillib.    [Not  given  in  1916.] 

61.  Bionomic  Problems. — The  problems  of  evolution  with  reference  to  their 
relation  to  external  factors,  to  distribution,  and  to  the  interrelation  of  organisms 
will  be  considered.  Prerequisite:  Zodlogy  45,  46,  and  either  47  or  48.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  Autumn,  AssoaATB  Pbofessob  Toweb.    [Not  given  in  1915.] 

61A.  Genetics. — ^The  problems  of  heredity  in  relation  to  genetics,  to  plant 
and  animal  breeding,  and  to  eugenics.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  coiurse  61. 
Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Associate  Pbofessob  Toweb. 

68.  The  Problem  of  Reproduction  in  Organisms. — ^A  study  of  the  facts  and 
theories  concerning  the  various  methods  of  reproduction  in  organisms;  tJie  effect 
of  physiological  and  physical  isolation  of  parts  in  nature  and  e^menment;  the 
germ-plasm  theory  in  relation  to  the  data  of  observation  and  experiments. 
Special  topics  will  be  assigned  to  each  student  for  report  and  discussion.  Pre- 
requisite: Zodlogy  45,  46,  and  47,  or  their  equivalent.  Mj.  Winter,  Asbociatb 
F^FBSSOB  Child. 

64.  Senescence  and  Rejuvenescence. — ^A  study  of  the  facts  and  theories 
bearing  upon  the  problem  of  age  in  organisms.  The  physiological  and  structural 
changes  during  aging.  The  question  of  rejuvenescence.  Pr^equisite:  Zodlogy 
45,  ^,  and  47  or  48^  or  their  equivalent.  Mj.  Winter,  Associatb  Pbofessob 
Child.    [Not  given  m  1916.] 


V.      BESBABCH   COUBSBS 

70.  Zodlodcal  Problems. — Research  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory. 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.  Prerequisite :  such  of  the  elementary  courses  as  are  essential 
to  the  special  topic  undertaken.  2  or  3Mjs.  Summer,  Pbofbssob  Lillib  and 
Associate  Pbofessob  Newman. 

71.  Zoological  Problems. — ^Research.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  1  to  3Mjs. 
Summer,  Associatb  Pbofessobs  Toweb,  Nbwman,  and  OnxBBS. 

72.  78,  74.  Zoological  I^oblems. — ^Research  work.  For  graduate  students. 
Prerequisite:  training  essential  to  the  special  topic  undertaken.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  1  to  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Pbofessob  Lilub,  Associatb 
PiKOFBSSORS  Child,  Toweb,  Newbian,  and  Othbbs. 
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XXIII.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
RoBEBT  Russell  Bbnslbt,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Chablbs  Jxtdson  Hebbick,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Neurology. 
Basil  Coleman  Htatt  Habvet,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Pbbston  Ktbs,  A.m.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine. 
*Robbbt  Rbtzeb,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Gbobge  William  Babtelmez,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Elbebt  Clabk,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Geoboe  Euieb  Shambauqh,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  of  the  Ear,  Nose, 

and  Throat. 
Chables  Henbt  Swift,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 
Jeamnbttb  Bbown  Obenchain,  Ph.B.,  Research  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
Pebcival  Bailet,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
Louis  Henbt  Kobndeb,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
Chablbs  Edwabd  Watts,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

Geoboe  E.  Coghill,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of  Kansas  (Sum- 
mer, 1916). 

John  Albebt  Ket,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School 
(Summer,  1915). 

Richabd  W.  Watkins,  Assistant  in  Biology,  New  York  University  (Summer, 
1915). 

FELLOW.  1916-16 

Richabd  Watkin  Watkins,  S.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Department  of  Anatomy  is  organised  to  provide  for  instruction  and 
research  in  vertebrate  anatomy,  including  human  anatomy,  histology,  embry- 
ology, and  neurology.  Two  majors  of  elementary  biology  (Zodlogy  1  and 
Botany  1,  or  their  equivalent)  are  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  Department 
except  course  16. 

Students  of  medicine  and  other  students  desiring  to  study  anatomy 
are  strongly  recommended  to  plan  their  work  so  that  courses  in  vertebrate  anat- 
omy (Zodlogy  17)  and  vertebrate  embryology  precede  the  work  in  human 
anatomy.  The  recommended  order  of  courses  in  preparation  for  work  in 
human  anatomy  would  thus  be  as  follows:  Zodlogy  1;  Botany  1;  Zodlogy 
17;  Anatomy  10  and  Anatomy  lOA;  Zodlogy  20. 

AH  students  taking  courses  in  Anatomy  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
French  and  German.    For  graduate  students  this  is  indispensable. 

Students  intending  to  take  courses  in  Anatomy  In  satisfaction  of  the  requir»> 
ments  for  the  degree  of  S.B.,  and  those  looking  forward  to  graduate  work  in 
Anatomy,  are  recommended  to  plan  their  work  in  accordance  with  the  general 
statement  of  the  biological  departments  concerning  courses  in  Biology.  To  such 
students  the  following  courses  in  anatomy  are  recommended,  to  be  taken  in  the 
order  named:  10,  lOA,  1,  2,  3,  4,  17,  18. 

Courses  in  the  embryology  and  comparative  anatomy  of  vertebrates  to  the 
extent  of  three  majors  will  be  accepted  by  the  Department  as  part  of  the  total 
nine  majors  required  for  graduation. 

^Bedgned. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.   SBNIOB  COLLBQB  COUBSBS 

I,  2,  3,  4,  Human  Dissection. — ^The  student  makes  a  complete  dissection  of 
all  structures,  using  atlases  and  textbooks  as  guides.  The  work  is  lai^ely  inde- 
pendent. Before  receiving  credit  for  his  final  dissection  the  student  will  be 
required  to  pass  an  oral  examination  on  the  anatomy  of  the  whole  body.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $5.00  per  major.  Lectures,  2:00,  M.,  W.,  F.;  laboratory  work,  2:00- 
5 :  00,  M .  to  F.  SJM js.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Associatb  Pbofbssob  Habvbt, 
Assistant  Profesbobs  Rbtzbb  and  Clabk  and  Db.  Swift. 

Courses  1  and  2, — Dissection  of  upper  and  lower  extremities.    IJMjs. 
Coitrse  S. — ^Dissection  of  thorax  and  abdomen.     IMj. 
Course  4, — ^Dissection  of  head  and  neck.     IMj. 

S.  Lecture  Course  on  the  Morphology  of  tiie  Human  Body. — No  laboratory 
fee.    iMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Associatb  Professor  Harvst. 

7.  Topo^aphical  Anatomy. — A  laboratory  course  in  human  anatomy 
including  regional  dissection  and  the  study  of  models,  preparations,  and  sections. 
Prerequisite:  courses  1,2,3, 4.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Assistant 
Professor  Retzsr. 

10.  Histoloor. — A  brief  course  on  the  structure  of  the  cell  and  elementary 
tissues  will  be  followed  by  a  ^rstematic  study  of  the  structure  of  organs.  laJbanr 
tory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Clare  and  Mr.  Kbts; 
Autumn  and  Winter,  Professor  Benslet,  Assistant  Professors  Ktes  and 
Bartelbiez  and  Others. 

lOA.  Histology. — ^A  supplementary  course  to  course  10.  }Mj.  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Bartblmsz. 

II.  Advanced  Histology. — Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Autunm,  Professor 
Bbnslbt. 

12.  Advanced  Histology. — Structure  of  the  uro-genital  system.  Prerequi- 
site: course  10.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor 
Clark. 

16.  Elementary  Neurology. — ^An  elementary  course  on  the  structure  of 
the  central  nervous  system.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 
Herrick. 

17.  Gross  and  Microscopic  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System. — ^An  intro- 
ductory course  for  medical  students  and  others.  Prerequisite:  course  10.  Lab- 
oratory fee.  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Coghill  and  Mr.  Watkins; 
Winter  ana  Spring,  Professor  Herri  ck.  Assistant  Professors  Ktes  and 
Bartelbiez  and  Others. 

18.  Neurology. — Course  17  continued.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Herrick. 

19.  Cytology  of  Nerve  Cells. — ^Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mj.  Winter,  Assist- 
ant ProfbssorBartelmez. 

20.  Development  of  the  Skeleton. — ^Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Bartelmbz. 

n.    graduate  courses 

2S.  Comparative  Neurology. — ^The  evolution  of  the  architecture  and  funo- 
tion  of  Uie  vertebrate  nervous  system.  Prerequisite:  course  16  or  17.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Professor  Herrick. 

28,  29,  80.  Neurological  Research. — ^Admission  to  these  courses  may  be 
obtained  only  after  consultation  with  the  Professor  of  Neurology.  A  good  knowl- 
ed^  of  genco^  anatomy,  physiology,  and  neurolo^  wiU  be  required.  SMjs.  or 
SDMjs.  Summer,  Professor  Coghill;  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Profsssor 
Herrick. 

81.  Course  in  Immunity. — ^Immunization  of  animab.  C3rtolysis  (including 
hemolysis  and   bacteriolysis),  i^^glutination,  toxins,  etc.    An  experimentation 
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and  conference  course.  Prer^uisite:  Bacteriol<^  and  General  Pathology. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn  and  $ring,  Assistant  PBorBSSOB 
Etbs. 

88.  Research  hi  Tmrntinity. — Open  to  a  restricted  number  of  qualified  investi- 

gktors.    Mj.  or  DMj.  Autimm,  Wmter,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Pbgfbssob 
TBS. 

36.  Histology  of  Secretion. — ^In  this  course  the  changes  exhibited  by  differ- 
ent secreting  ghmds  in  various  phases  of  functional  activity  will  be  studied.  Mj. 
Winter,  PBorBSSOR  Bbnslbt. 

37.  Histology  of  the  Organs  of  Internal  Secretion. — Mj.  Spring,  PBorBssoB 
Bbnslbt. 

88.  Morphology  of  the  Blood. — Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Pbgfbssob  Clabb. 

80.  Organogeny  (Himian). — A  practical  course  on  the  development  of  organs 
in  the  himian  embryo.  Prerequisite:  Vertebrate  Embryology.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Pbgfbssob  Babtblmbz. 

40.  Advanced  Work. — Opportunities  are  afforded  for  advanced  work  m  all 
branches  of  anatomy.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  per  Mj.  Pbgfbssobs  Bbnslbt 
AND  Hbbbiok,  Associate  Pbgfbssob  Habvbt,  Assistant  Pbgfbssob  Rbtsbb. 

41y  42,  48,  Research  Work. — ^The  laboratory  is  equipped  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  anatomical  problems.  Suitably  trained  persons,  who  have  the  time  to 
do  such  work,  will  be  encouraged  to  undertake  it.  Pbgfessgb  Bbnslbt,  Asso- 
ciATB  Pbgfbssob  Habvbt,  Assistant  Pbgfbssob  Rbtzbb. 

46,  46,  47.  Seminar. — ^A  limited  number  of  students  may,  by  arrangement 
with  the  FroteaaoTB  of  Anatomy,  be  admitted  to  a  seminar  in  which  subjects  of 
current  interest  in  anatomy  will  be  discussed.  }M j .  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Pbgfbssobs  Bbnslbt  and  Hbbbiok. 


XXIV.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 
(Including  Phydology.  Phyalologieal  Ohemistry,  and  Pharmacology) 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Albbbt  Pbbscgtt  Mathbws,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Anton  Julitjs  Cablson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Dayid  Judson  Linglb,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Fbxd  Cgnbad  Koch,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  PhysiologicaJ  Chemistry. 

Abng  Bbnbdict  Luckhabdt,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Fbank  Chbistian  Becht,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology. 

Shibg  Tashibg,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Habgld  Stanabd  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Habvbt  Ratmgnd  Basingbb.  S.B.,  Associate  in  Physiology. 

Fbbd  Tbbbt  Rggebs,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Pharmacology. 

Eya  Obbienta  Schlbt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

Lbbgt  Hbndbick  Sloan,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

Lbg  Lewis  John  Habdt,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

Joseph  Ouveb  Balqab,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistiy. 

Sibgfbied  Maubbb,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Benjamin  Habbt  Haoeb,  Assistant  in  Pharmacology. 

Gbobgb  Emanuel  Bubobt,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Pharmacology. 

August  Johnson,  Mechanic. 
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FELLOWS,  1915-16 
John  M5ller  Janson,  S.M.  Llotd  Kbndbick  Riggs,  S.B. 

Cabl  Vernon  Lynch,  A.B  George  Fred  Sutherland,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  oourses  of  the  Department  of  Physiology  are  arranged  for  three  dasses 
of  students: 

I.  Junior  or  Senior  College  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  kno^edge  of 
the  structiue  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  or  who  ^^sh  to  study  biology 
from  the  physiological  side.  To  satisfy  the  needs  of  these  students  and  enable 
them  to  cover  the  subject  satisfactorily,  a  three-major  course  is  given:  couses 
1,  2,  and  3,  Introductory  Physiology.  In  order  to  make  it  accessible  to  a  large 
number  of  students  no  prerequisites  are  demanded.^ 

II.  Students  wishing  to  specialize  in  Physiology,  Phydological  Chemistry, 
or  Pharmacology,  or  students  of  other  biological  sciences  who  wish  to  take  minor 
work  in  Phsrsiology. 

III.  Medical  students.  This  work  is  covered  by  oourses  12,  13,  14,  19,  20, 
and  21. 

For  all  courses  except  1, 2, 3,  and  4,  General  Biology  1  and  17,  or  an  equivalent 
course,  is  prerequisite.  For  each  major  or  double-minor  course  requiring  labora- 
tory work,  the  laboratory  fee  is  $5.00. 

SBQUBNCBS 

The  Department  recommends  that  students  taking  Physiology  as  a  major 
subject  should  pursue  the  following  courses  in  introduction:  Physics,  1,  2,  3,  4; 
Chemistry,  2S,  3S,  4,  6,  8;  Physiology  1,  2  or  Biology  1,  2,  4;  Botany  IB; 
Geology  1.  In  addition  one  or  more  courses  in  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates. 

PBINOIPAL  SSQUBNOBS 

XXIl-20,  XXIII-IO,  XXVI1L\-1,  XXIV-19,  12,  13,  20,  14,  XXni-17  or 
IA-1. 

8B0ONDABT  SBQUBNOBS 

a)  (Prerequisite:  XXVn-2B,  XXIV-1, 2)  XXII-20,  XXUI-10,  XXVIILAl-1, 
XXIV-19,  XXIV-13,  IA-1. 

5)  For  students  intending  to  be  nurses:  XXIII-2,  3,  XXII-20,  XXVlIIA-1, 
XXrV,  19,  14. 

THE  bachelor's  DEGREE 

Senior  College  students  wishing  to  take  their  S.B.  degree  in  Physiology  should 
take  courses  1,  2,  12,  13,  14,  19,  and  20;  or  in  lieu  of  19  and  20,  courses  24,25, 
and  26.  Courses  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Histology,  Embryology,  and  Plant 
Physiology  to  the  extent  of  three  to  four  majors  may  be  accepted  as  part  of  the 
total  of  nine  majors  required  for  graduation. 

THE   master's  degree 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  if  all  the  work  is  taken  in  this 
Department,  are:   (1)  Research,  three  majors  (courses  42,  43,  or  44);    (2)  six 


>  Students  who  wish  to  get  the  most  Bosslble  out  of  the  course  are  strongly  urged  to 
acQuire  some  chemical  knowledge  before  oeglnnlng  the  work.  As  the  acoommodations 
are  limited,  preference  in  registration  wiU  be  given  to  those  studouta  who  wlU  arrange 
their  work  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  1,  2,  and  3. 
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majors  from  the  Graduate  or  Senior  College  courses;  (3)  thesis.  The  Senior 
College  courses  that  may  be  coimted  toward  the  Master's  degree  are  12,  13,  14, 
19,  20,  21.  24,  25,  26. 

THE  DEGRBB  OF  DOCTOB  OF  PHILOBOPHT 

Courses  12,  13,  14,  19,  and  20,  or  their  equivalents,  are  required  of  all  can- 
didates for  the  Doctor's  degree,  with  Physiology  as  the  major  subject.  The 
further  selection  of  courses  depends  on  whether  Physiology  or  Physiological 
Chemistry  is  the  principal  subject,  and  is  arranged  in  each  case  by  consultation. 

RBQUIREMIINT  FOB  A  MINOR  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHBMI8TBT 

For  students  taking  a  full  minor  in  Physiological  Chemistry  three  majors  wil 
be  credited  for  work  equivalent  to  courses  12,  13,  an*  14  in  Physiology,  or  other 
courses  in  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,  taken  elsewhere;  and  in  addition 
six  majors  selected  from  courses  24,  25,  26,  37,  38,  39,  and  42.  For  students 
taking  a  partial  minor  in  Physiological  Chemistry  the  equivalent  of  three  majors 
work  in  Physiology  or  Physiological  Chemistry  taken  elsewhere  will  be  accepted 
in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirement;  in  addition  three  majors  selected  from 
courses  24,  25,  26,  37,  38,  39,  42,  or  54. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      JUNIOB  COLLEGE  C0X7BSE8 

Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  intended  to  familiarise  the  student  with  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  Students  are  urged  to 
take  all  three  courses. 

1.  Physiologor  of  Blood,  Respiration,  Digestion,  Secretion,  and  Absorption. — 
Lectures  and  laboratory.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Autimm  and  Winter, 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Lingle  and  Db.  Schlet. 

2.  Physiology  of  Circulation. — Muscle,  peripheral  nerves,  animal  heat, 
excretion.     Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.     Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Assistant  F^o- 

FESSOR  LiNGLE  AND  Dr.  ScHLET. 

8.  Physiology  of  the  Brain,  Cord,  Eye,  Ear. — Sense  of  taste,  smell,  pressure, 
temperature,  andmuscle  sense.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  M  j .  Spring  and  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Linglb  and  Dr.  Schlet. 

4.  Human  Physiologv. — Selected  topics  especially  adapted  to  teachers.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Summer,  Mr.  Kbeton. 

n.    senior  college  courses 

12.^  Physiology  of  Blood,  Circulation,  and  Respiration. — Lectures  and  recita- 
tions, 3  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physio- 
logical Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Carlson.  Assistant  Professors  Luckhardt  and  Becht,  and  Messrs.  Sloan 
Hardt,  Burqet,  and  Haobr. 

13.^  Physiology  of  Digestion,  Metabolism,  Absontion,  Secretion,  Excretion, 
Muscles,  and  Heat — Lectures  and  recitations,  3  hours  a  week;  laboratory, 
6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  12.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Carlson,  Assistant  Professors  Luckhardt 
AND  Becht,  and  Messrs.  Sloan,  Hardt,  and  Burqet. 

14.^  Phydology  of  the  Nervous  System  and  the  Senses. — Lectures,  two  a 
week;   recitation  and  conference,  one  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week. 


<  One  of  courses  12,  i;^.  or  14  wiJl  be  repeated  tn  the  Summer  Quarter.    The  choice 
will  depend  upon  the  requirements  of  the  majority  of  the  applicants. 
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Prerequisite:  Neurology  3.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter,  AssoaATB 
Pbofbssor  Cablson,  Assistant  Pbofbssor  Luckhardt,  and  Messrs.  Sloan 
AND  Hardt. 

16.  Spedal  Physiolo^  of  Mammals. — Including  the  experiments  not  given 
in  the  general  courses.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  12,  13,  or  14,  or  equivalent 
Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.  iMj.  Summer  and  Autimm,  Assistant  Proubssoi 
Luckhardt. 

18.  The  Principles  of  Physiology  (as  they  are  applied  to  the  clinical  examins- 
tion  of  the  central  nervous  system  ,and  special  senses). — Laboratory  fee,  $2.59. 
iMj.  Spring  and  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Luckhardt. 

19.^  Physiological  Chemistry. — Chemistry  of  the  carbohydrates,  lipoids, 
and  proteins  and  me  general  chemistry  of  the  cell.  Lectures,  two  a  week;  redti- 
tions^  one  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  G^ieral  Chemistry, 
Quahtative  Analysis,  and  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  Quantitative 
Analysis  recommended.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor 
Mathews  and  Dr.  Adams;  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Koch  and  Da. 
Adams. 

20.^  Physiological  Chemist^. — Chemistry  of  digestion,  metabolism,  aid 
excretion.  Lectures  and  recitations,  three  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  course  19.  Laboratory  fee^  $5.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistaft 
Professor  Koch  and  Dr.  Tashiro;  Spnng,  Professor  Mathews  and  Da. 
Adams. 

ni.    primarilt  for  graduate  students 

21.  Pharmacology. — ^Lectures,  three  a  week;  recitations,  two  a  week; 
laboratory,  7  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  12,  13,  14,  19,  20. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter;  repeated,  Summer,  Assistant  Professob 
Becht  and  Mr.  Haqer. 

24.  Physiological  Chemistry. — Chemistry  of  the  cell  constituents,  carbo- 
hydrates, lipoids,  proteins,  nucl^ns.  Essentially  a  repetition  of  course  19  in  the 
Autunm  Quarter  for  graduate  students  and  students  taking  undergraduate 
major  work  in  phvsiology.  Prerequisites  as  in  19.  Assigned  readings.  Seminar, 
once  a  week ;  laboratory,  physiological-Kshemical  preparations,  6  hours  a  week. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Mathews  and  Dr.  Adams. 

25.  Chemistry  of  Digestion. — ^Action  of  enzymes;  digestion;  the  tissues.  A 
continuation  of  course  24.  Lectures  and  laboratory  as  in  course  24.  Pre- 
requisite: course  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Mathews 
AND  Assistant  Professor  Koch. 

26.  Chemistry  of  Metabolism,  Nutrition,  and  the  Urine. — Continuation  of 
course  25.  Prerequisite:  course  25  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  as  in  course  24.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Mathews  and 
Dr.  Adams. 

31.  Snedal  Physiology  of  the  Digestive  Tract. — ^Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Spring  and  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Carlson  and . 

82.  Special  Physiology  of  the  Glands  of  Internal  Secretion. — ^Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter,  AssoaATE  Professor  Carijson  and 
Mr. . 

33.  General  and  Comparative  Physiology. — ^Lectures  and  laboratoiy.  Labo- 
ratory fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Lingle. 

84.  Advanced  Physiology  of  the  Central  Nervous  System. — Prerequisite: 
Physiology  14.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Carlson  and . 

37.  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis  in  Physiological  Chemistry  as  Applied 
to  Plant  and  Animal  Tissues. — Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter  and  Simmier, 
Assistant  Professor  Koch. 


>  Oouraes  19  and  20  are  reqxilred  of  medical  stodents  for  credit  In  Physiological 
OhemlBtry. 
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88.  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis  in  Physiological  Chemistry  as  Applied 
to  Plant  and  Animal  Tissues  (oontinued). — ^Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Autumn 
and  Winter,  Absibtant  Pbofessor  Koch. 

39.  QuantitatiYe  Micro-chemical  Methods  for  Studying  Cell-Respiration.— 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Dr.  Tashibo. 

40.  Seminar:  in  Biochemistry. — ^Weekly.  Pbofbssor  Mathbws,  Assistant 
Professor  Koch,  Dr.  Tashiro,  and  Dr.  Adams. 

41.  Seminar:  in  PhysioloQr  and  Pharmacology. — Fortnightlv.  Mj.  Sum- 
mer, Autunm,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Absociatb  Professor  Caribon  and 
Assistant  Professors  Linglb,  Luckhardt,  and  Bbcht. 

42.  Research  Work  in  Physiological  Chemistxy. — Mj.  or  DMj.  each 
Quarter,  Professor  Mathews,  Assistant  Professor  Koch,  and  Dr.  Tashiro. 

48.  Research  Work  in  Pharmacology. — Mj.  or  DMj.  each  Quarter,  Assistant 
Professor  Bbcht. 

44.  Research  Work  in  Physiology. — Mj.  or  DMj.  each  Quarter,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Carlson  and  Absistant  Professors  Luckhardt  and  Becht. 

54.  General  and  Comparative  Physiology  (at  the  Marine  Laboratory,  at 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.). — Credit  is  given  by  the  University  of  Chicago  for  courses 
taken  at  this  laboratory.    DMj.  Summer,  Professor  Mathews. 


XXVI.  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PALEONTOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Samuel  Wendell  Williston,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Paleontology. 
Paul  Christian  Miller,  Laboratory  and  Field  Assistant. 


Maurice  Goldsmith  Mehl,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Paleontology,  University  of 
Wisconsin  (Summer,  1915). 

FELLOW,  1915-16 
Clayton  Harold  Eaton,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  Department  of  Paleontology  deals  with  Vertebrate  Paleontology. 
Courses  in  Invertebrate  Paleontology  are  given  in  the  Department  of  Geology. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1.  Histoijjr  And  Evolution  of  Extinct  Vertebrates. — ^For  Jimior  College 
students.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Williston. 

lA.  Extinct  Vertebrates:  Lower  Forms. — ^The  structure,  classification,  and 
geological  tiistory  of  vertebrate  animals  with  special  reference  to  their  evolution, 
migrations,  and  adaptation  to  environments.  Lectures,  readings,  and  visits 
to  museums.    Summer,  First  Term,  Dr.  Mehl. 

IB.  Extinct  Vertebrates:  Higher  Forms. — ^With  special  reference  to  the 
domestic  animals.  Continuation  of  course  lA,  but  may  be  taken  independently. 
Lectures,  readings,  and  visits  to  museums.    Summer,  Second  Term,  Dr.  Mehl. 

2.  Historjr  of  Vertebrates. — ^The  structure,  classification,  evolution,  and 
faunistic  relations  of  the  Vertebrata*,  their  geological  range  and  distribution. 
Fishes,  Amphibians,  and  Reptiles.  Prerequisite:  Elementary  Zodlogy  and 
Geology.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 
Williston. 
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3.  History  of  Vertebrates. — (Continuation  of  course  2.)  Birds  and  Mam- 
mals.   Prerequisite:  Paleontology  2.    Mj.  Winter,  Profbssob  Williston. 

4.  The  Succession  of  Vertebrate  Faunas. — ^The  study  of  the  vertebrate 
faimas  of  the  successive  geologic  periods.  For  students  of  geology  who  do  not 
intend  to  specialize  in  Paleontology.  Prerequisite:  Elemental^  Geology.  Mj. 
Spring,  Pbofbssor  Williston. 

10, 11, 12.  Research  in  Vertebrate  Paleontology. — Prerequisite:  For  course 
10,  course  2;  for  course  11,  10;  for  course  12,  11.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Win^ 
ter,  and  Spring,  Pbgfbbsob  Wiluston. 

IS.  Field  Work. — One  or  more  students  may  accompany  field  expeditions, 
by  special  arran^ment  with  the  Head  of  the  Department.  Prerequisite :  course  2. 
DMj.  Siunmer,  Pbofbssob  Willibton  and  Mr.  Millbb. 


XXVII.  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BOTANY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
John  Mbblb  Coni/rBB,  Pn.t).,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 
Otis  Wiluam  Caldwbll,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  School  of  Education. 
Chableb  Joseph  Chambeblain,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Morphology  and  Cytology. 
Henbt  Chandlbb  Cowles,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ecology. 
William  Jesse  Goad  Land,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Morphology. 
Wiluam  Cbockeb,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology. 
Lee  Ibving  Knight,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 
Geobgb  Damon  Fulleb,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Ecology. 
Wanda  May  Pfeiffeb,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Plant  Pathology. 
Sophia  Hennion  Eckbbson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

FELLOWS,  1914-15 

Fbank  Eabl  Denny,  A.B.  Maby  Bebnice  Jenkins,  S.B. 

WmpiBLD  Scott  Dxtdgeon,  S.B.  Gbobge  Eonbad  Kabl  Link,  S.B. 
Alphaeus  William  Duplqb,  S.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

While  the  Department  keeps  in  view  the  usefulness  of  Botany  in  contributing 
to  a  liberal  education,  its  method  is  the  same  in  aiding  general  culture  as  in  train- 
ing investigators.  Beginning  with  the  fundamentals  of  Biology  from  the  stand- 
point of  Botany,  the  courses  gradually  differentiate  into  more  and  more  special 
lines  until  finally  they  become  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  investigator. 
The  method  of  the  Department  is  the  careful,  individual  examination  of  the  facts 
upon  which  the  body  of  the  science  rests. 

The  Department  occupies  the  Hull  Botanical  Laboratory.  At  present 
there  is  provision  of  apparatus,  books,  periodicals,  collections,  and  greenhouses 
for  work  in  Morphology,  Cjrtology,  Physiology,  Ecology,  Pathology,  and  Taxon- 
omy. In  addition  to  the  facilities  belonging  to  the  University,  the  Herbarium  of 
the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  EUstory  and  the  conveniently  situated  grounds 
and  greenhouses  of  Jackson  and  Washington  parks  are  always  available  for 
material. 

The  library  contains  a  good  representation  of  standard  and  current  botanical 
literature,  to  which  constant  additions  are  being  made.    Complete  files  of  the 
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more  important  eerials  have  been  seemed,  and  nearly  all  current  botanical 
journals  are  received  through  exchange  or  purchase.  Special  care  wiU  be  taken 
to  secure  all  neceesaiy  literature  for  research  students.  The  Crerar,  field 
Museum,  and  Newberry  libraries  are  easily  accessible. 

The  Botanical  Oazetie,  a  journal  now  in  its  sixtieth  volume,  is  the  property 
of  the  University,  and  while  in  no  sense  an  organ  of  the  Department,  it  is  the 
natural  channel  for  the  publication  of  much  of  its  work.  The  Department  also 
issues  a  series  of  ContribtUicna  from  the  HvU  Botanical  Laboratory,  206  numbers 
of  which  have  been  published. 

The  Botanical  Club  consists  of  the  instructors  and  advanced  students  of  the 
Department,  who  meet  each  week  to  review  important  current  literature,  to 
present  the  results  of  their  own  research,  and  to  hear  visiting  botanists.  The 
club  is  made  an  important  means  of  supplementary  training  for  the  spedal 
student  of  Botany. 

In  courses  demanding  the  use  of  apparatus  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00  is 
charged.  This  fee  includes  the  use  of  microscope  and  reagents  and  plant  material. 
In  addition,  a  breakage  ticket  is  usually  needed. 

The  courses  fall  naturally  into  groups  under  the  following  classification: 

I.  General  and  introdtutory. — Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  intended  to  give  a 
general  preparation  for  biological  work  in  the  field  of  Botany.  Each  course  is 
complete  in  itself,  but  course  1  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  either  2  or  3, 
and  is  the  one  to  be  selected  by  the  general  student  who  can  give  only  a  single 
quarter  to  the  subject.  Course  5  is  a  lecture  and  rea(ling  course  in  evolution  and 
heredity,  and  is  intended  to  furnish  general  information  to  the  student 
concerning  the  theories  of  organic  evolution  and  concerning  the  current 
experimental  work  in  heredity.  Course  6  is  intended  to  correct  the  tendency 
of  students  of  morphology  to  know  only  laboratory  material  and  to  be  ignorant 
of  live  plants  and  their  habits.  Courses  1,  2,  3,  5,  and  6  are  especially  recom- 
mended to  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

Courses  7,  8,  and  9  constitute  a  series  intended  to  give  a  thorough  account 
of  the  principal  groups  of  plants,  their  morphology,  and  a  somewhat  detailed 
outline  of  their  classification.  These  coiuses  may  be  taken  in  any  sequence, 
although  the  subject  develops  most  naturally  if  they  are  taken  in  the  order  of 
their  niunbering.  They  are  required  of  all  students  who  intend  to  do  advanced 
work  in  the  Department,  and  are  adapted  to  all  who  desire  a  thorough  elementary 
knowledge  of  plants.  Unless  all  three  are  taken,  course  1,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a 
prerequisite  for  any  of  them. 

Course  4  is  required  of  all  students  who  purpose  entering  any  of  the  courses 
in  Special  Morphology. 

II.  Special  Morphology. — ^The  courses  enumerated  under  this  head  (10-15) 
expand  the  work  of  courses  7,  8,  and  9,  and  consider  in  detail  the  different  groups 
of  plants  there  studied.  They  are  intended  to  furnish  the  training  necessary  for 
independent  research  in  morphology.  Courses  10,  12,  and  13  make  up  a  year's 
work,  offered  in  alternate  years  with  courses  11,  14,  and  15.  Courses  17  and  19 
are  for  research  students  and  demand  familiarity  with  German  and  French. 

III.  Physiology. — Courses  20-22  include  work  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Physiology  and  constitute  a  continuous  course  (though  they  may  be  elected 
separately  and  in  any  order)  prerequisite  to  research  work  in  Physiology.    The 
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laboratory  observations  in  these  courses  sometimes  require  work  at  iiregular  and 
unusual  hours,  which  those  electing  them  should  be  wiUing  to  give.  Students 
should  be  able  to  read  German  readily,  and  must  be  acquainted  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  physics  and  inorganic,  organic,  and  preferably  physiological 
chemistry.  Physics  1,  2,  3,  and  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4  are  highly  desirable  ante- 
cedents, and  may  in  future  be  made  prerequisites. 

rV.  Ecology. — Courses  30  and  31  are  laboratory  courses,  illustrating  the 
structural,  physiological,  and  experimental  phases  of  Ecology,  and  are  offered 
in  alternate  winters.  Courses  32^-34  are  field  and  library  courses,  illustrating  the 
geographic  phases  of  Ecology.  Coiurse  35  involves  both  laboratory  and  field 
work  and  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  work  in  forestry.  Coiuves  32  and  35 
are  offered  in  alternate  autunms.  Course  36  is  offered  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  and  supplements  the  local  work  in  Ecology  at  the  University.  The  ability 
to  read  German  is  a  decided  advantage  in  all  the  courses  in  Ecology,  and  is  a 
necessity  for  coiuves  38  and  39. 

V.  Pathology, — Course  40  is  an  introduction  to  laboratory  methods  in  plant 
pathology.  It  includes  the  preparation  of  cultiue  media,  the  growing  and  isola- 
tion of  pathogenic  organisms,  and  a  study  of  the  diseases  induced  by  some  of  the 
more  common  forms.  It  is  followed  by  course  43,  which  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  facility  in  recognizing  the  fungi  which  cause  diseases  of  plants  in  this 
region.  It  involves  laboratory  and  field  work.  Ability  to  read  Latin  and  Ger- 
man is  a  great  advantage.  These  courses  are  adapted  to  those  who  desire  train- 
ing for  work  in  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

VI.  Teaching, — Students  wishing  to  teach  Botany  in  high  schools  are 
advised  to  take  course  50. 

VII.  Recommended  groups  for  the  Bachelor' a  degree. — ^For  students  who  have 
had  high-school  preparation  in  Botany: 

PRINCIPAL  SBQUBNCBS 

a)  General:  courses  2,  3,  6,  and  six  majors  chosen  from  courses  4,  5,  7,  8,  9, 
24,  30,  34,  35,  50,  after  consultation. 

5)  Plant  Morphology:  courses  7,  8,  9;  three  majors  chosen  from  courses  10- 
15,  and  three  majors  chosen  from  courses  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  30,  40,  50,  after  consulta- 
tion. 

c)  Plant  Physiology:  courses  2,  20,  21,  22,  24,  and  four  majors  chosen  from 
courses  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  30,  31,  40,  50,  after  consultation. 

d)  Plant  Ecology:  courses  2,  3,  6,  34;  three  majors  chosen  from  courses  30, 
31,  32,  33,  35,  and  two  majors  chosen  from  courses  5,  7,  8,  9,  24,  40,  50,  after 
consultation. 

PRINCIPAL  SaQUBNCBS VOCATIONAL 

a)  For  teaching  high-school  botany — same  as  General  Principal  Sequence 
above,  except  that  course  50  is  required. 

5}  Leading  to  graduate  wori^  in  Agriculture:  courses  2,  6,  9,  24,  40;  four 
majors  chosen  from  courses  3,  5,  7, 8,  34, 35, 50,  after  consultation. 

c)  Leading  to  graduate  wori^  in  Forestry:  courses  2,  3,  6,  35;  five  majors 
chosen  from  courses  5,  7,  8,  9,  24,  34,  40,  after  consultation. 

For  students  who  have  had  no  high-school  preparation  in  Botany,  course  1 
must  introduce  any  of  the  above  sequences. 
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•■CONDABT  SSQUBirCBB 

Courses  2,  Z,  6,  and  three  majors  chosen  from  courses  5,  7,  8,  9,  34,  35,  50, 
after  consultation. 

(X)URSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1.  Blementary  Botany. — ^A  seneral  introduction  to  Botanv.  Prerequisite 
to  all  other  courses  offered  bv  the  Department.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Coni;TEB  and  Db.  Ptbiffbb. 

2.  Elementaiy  Plant  Physiology. — A  summary  view  of  the  general  behavior 
of  seed-plants.  Irerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent;  Elementary  Physics  and 
Chemistry  desirable.    Laboratory  fee.  $5.00.    Mj.  Siunmer  and  Winter,  Asso- 

dATB  PbOFESSOB  CbOCKBR  AND  DR.  EcKBRSON. 

3.  Elementary  Ecology. — ^Plants  in  relation  to  their  environment.  Field 
work  in  the  greenhouses  and  parks  near  the  University^  with  occasional  labora- 
tory exercises  and  field  trips  to  the  country.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equiva- 
lent. Mj.  Summer  and  Spring,  Associatb  Pbofessob  Cowlbs  and  Db. 
Fuller. 

4.  Methods  in  Plant  Histology. — ^Principles  and  methods  of  killing,  fixing, 
imbedding,  sectioning,  staining,  mounting,  drawing,  reconstructing,  and  use 
of  micrdscope.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Sprmg,  Associate  Professor  Land. 

5.  Organic  Evolution. — ^A  course  of  lectures,  with  assigned  reading,  dealing 
with  the  tibeories  of  evolution  and  heredity  as  illustrated  by  plants.  Lectures, 
4  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor 
Coulter. 

6.  The  Local  Flora. — ^The  identification  of  the  common  seed-plants  and 
ferns  of  the  Chicago  region,  to  acquire  familiarity  with  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  great  flproups,  and  with  the  use  of  manuals.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or 
equivalent.  M.  or  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Coulter,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Chamberlain,  and  Associate  Professor  Land;  Mj. 
Spring,  Professor  Coxtltbr,  Assocl/lte  Professor  Cowlbs,  and  Dr.  Fuller. 

7.  General  Morphology  of  Thallophytes. — ^The  thorough  study  of  a  series 
of  Algae  and  Fungi  forms  the  basis  of  lectures  upon  the  morphology  and  classi- 
fication of  these  groups.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Coulter  and  Associate  Professor  Land. 

8.  General  M<xr^holo|nr  of  Bryophytes  and  Pteridophytes. — ^A  continuation  of 
course  7.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Coulter  and  AssoaATS  Professor  Land. 

9.  General  Morphology  of  Spermatophytes.  A  continuation  of  courses  7 
and  8.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent,  and  course  8.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  Mj.  Summer  and  luring,  I^fessor  Coulter  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Land. 

10.^  Special  Morphology  of  Algae. — Critical  studies  of  representative 
Algae,  accompanied  by  lectures  upon  the  morphology  and  relationships  of  the 
group.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  7.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Autumn,  1915,  Assoclate  Professor  Chamberlain. 

11.  Special  Morphology  of  Fungi. — ^A  study  of  the  morphology  and  relation- 
ships of  the  Fungi,  including  practice  in  artificial  cultures.  Prerequisite:  Botany 
4  and  7.    Laboratory  fee,   $5.00.    Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  1915,  Professor 

COXTLTER  AND  Dr.   PfBIFFER. 

12.  Special  Morphology  of  Brvophytes. — Critical  studies  of  typical  liver- 
worts and  mosses,  accompanied  by  lectures  upon  their  morphology  and  relation- 
ships. Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  8.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Summer,  1915,  and  Winter,  1916,  Associate  Professor  Land. 


i  Oourses  10, 12, 18  are  offered  in  alternate  years  with  courses  11, 14. 16. 
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15.  Special  Morphology  of  Pteridophytes. — Similar  in  method  and  purpoee 
to  course  12.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  8.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mi.  or 
DMj.  Spring  and  Summer,  1916,  Pbopbssob  Covvter  and  Associate  Pbo- 
FEssoB  Chamberlain. 

14.  Special  Morphology  of  Gymnosperms. — Critical  studies  of  the  gym- 
nosperm  types,  with  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  morphology  and  genetic  relation- 
ships of  the  group.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  9.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  or  DMj.  Winter,  1917,  Professob  Coultbb  and  Associate  Pbofessob 
Chambeblain. 

16.  Special  Morphology  of  Angiosperms. — A  continuation  of  course  14, 
treating  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or 
DM].  Spring,  1917,  Pbofessob  Coulteb  and  Associate  Pbofessob  Chaicbeb- 


If.  Seminar  in  History  of  Botany. — ^This  course  is  intended  to  develop  a 
hiBtoribal  background  for  research  students.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  1915, 
Pbofessob  Coulteb. 

16A.  Seminar  in  Evolution  and  Heredity. — ^Discussions  of  the  historical 
background  and  current  work.  Open  to  graduate  students.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Autunm,  1916,  Pbofessob  Coulteb. 

17.  Cytology. — ^The  structure  and  life-historv  of  the  plant  cell.  Special 
attention  given  to  the  bearing  of  cytolo^  upon  theories  of  heredity  and  evolu- 
tion. For  research  students.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Pbofessob  Chambeblain. 

18.  Genetics  and  Experimental  Bvolntion. — See  announcement  under 
Department  of  Zo6logy. 

19.  Research  in  Morphology. — Only  those  students  will  be  admitted  to  this 
work  whose  training  in  technique  and  special  morphology  enables  them  to  be 
independent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Pbofessob  Coui/tbb,  Asso- 
ciate Pbofessob  Chambeblain,  and  Associate  Pbofessob  Land. 

20.  Plant  Physics. — ^Designed  to  acouaint  the  student  with  the  plant 
processes  that  are  essentially  physical.  Prerequisite:  Botany  2.  Desirable 
antecedents:  Physics  1,  2,  3,  11;  Botany  3,  7,  8,  9.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  Associate  Pbofessob  Cbockeb,  Db. 
Kniqht,  and  Db.  Eckbbson. 

21.  Plant  Chemics. — A  continuation  of  course  20,  devoted  to  the  study  of 
metabolism.  Prerequisite:  Botany  2.  Desirable  antecedents:  Chemistry  1, 
2,  3,  4;  Physiological  Chemistry,  19;  Botany  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
or  DMj.  Winter  and  Summer,  1915,  Associate  Pbofessob  Cbocesb,  Db. 

ECKEBSON,  AND  Db.  KnIGHT. 

22.  Growth  and  Movement. — ^A  continuation  of  courses  20  and  21,  with 
special  reference  to  the  influence  of  external  and  internal  factors  upon  the  growth, 
development,  and  movement  of  plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  2.  Desirable 
antecedents:  courses  20,  21.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Spring, 
Associate  Pbofessob  Cbockeb,  Db.  Eckebson. 

24.  Economic  Botany — A  general  lecture  course  presentmg  the  value  of  the 
main  plant  products  of  the  United  States,  along  with  the  methods  used  and  the 
difficulties  met  in  the  production.  Seed  selection  and  handling,  standardization 
of  products,  and  fertilization  methods  and  resources  receive  special  attention. 
The  course  is  of  value  to  those  interested  in  economics  or  economic  botany.  A 
eenend  knowledge  of  botany  is  desirable.  Spring  and  Summer,  Associate 
Pbofessob  Cbockeb  and  Db.  Eckebson. 

28.  Seminar  in  Physiolo^. — ^The  course  is  of  about  the  same  grade  as  the 
three  graduate  courses  in  ph3r8iology  and  deals  with  the  latest  literature  in  special 
chapters  of  plant  physiology.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Winter,  1915,  Associate  Pbofessob 
Cbockeb,  Db.  Eckebson,  and  Db.  Kniqht. 
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29.  Research  in  Physiology. — ^Requires  special  training  in  physiology  and 
the  fundamentals  of  physics  ana  chemistry.  Registration  only  after  consultation. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  or  DMj.  Associate  Pbofbssob  Crockbb,  Db. 

ECKEBSON,  AND  Db.  KnIQHT. 

80.^  Ecolopfical  Anatomy. — Plant  tissues  from  the  point  of  view  of  origin  and 
r61e.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  2,  3.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter,  1916, 
Associate  rBOFEssoB  Cowles  and  Db.  Fulleb. 

31.  Experimental  Ecology. — ^The  causes  determining  the  origin  and  devel- 
opmcDt  of  plant  organs.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  2,  3.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  Winter,  1917,  Associate  Pbofessob  Cowles  and  Db.  Fulleb. 

82.  Geographic  Botany  I. — ^Ecological  Plant  Geography.  This  course  and 
course  33  present  regional  and  world  problems  in  contrast  to  the  local  field  prob- 
lems treated  in  course  34.    Prerequisite:  Botany  3  or  equivalent.    Mj.  Autumn, 

1915  (also  1916  if  requested  by  ten  students),  AIssociate  Pbofessob  Cowles. 
88.  Geographic  Botany  n. — Floristic  Plant  Geography.  This  course  pre- 
sents the  floristic  recdons  of  the  world  and  their  geok^cal  development. 
Prer^uisite:  Botany  3  or  equivalent,  and  preferably  Botany  32  and  Geology  6. 
Mj.  Winter,  1916  (also  1917  if  requestecf  by  ten  students);  Summer,  1915, 
Associate  Pbofessob  Cowles. 

84.  Physiogra^c  Ecology. — Origin  and  development  of  the  various  plant 
associations,  especially  such  as  are  foimd  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Lectures  and  field  work.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3  and  Geology  1.  Mj.,  3M.,  or 
DMj.  Spring;  also  M.  or  DM.  Summer,  1915,  First  Term,  Associate  Pbofessob 
Cowles  and  Db.  Fulleb. 

36.  Forest  Ecology. — ^The  activities  of  trees;  the  structure  and  r61e  of  their 
various  organs.  Trees  in  relation  to  climate,  soil,  and  or^^anic  environment. 
Forest  succession  and  its  causes.  The  great  forest  formations  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.    Prereauisite:  Botany  3.    Mj.  Summer,  1915,  and  Autumn, 

1916  (also  1917  if  requested  by  ten  students),  AssoaATE  Pbofessob  Cowles  and 
Db.  Fulleb. 

86.  Field  Ecology. — ^The  whole  time  of  the  student  will  be  required  during 
the  time  spent  in  the  field.  Prerequisite:  Botany  34,  and  preferably  32.  M., 
DM.,  3M.,  or  4M.,  depending  upon  the  quantity  and  quaHty  of  the  work  accom- 
plished; AssoaATE  Pbofessob  Cowles  ob  Db.  Fulleb.  Summer,  1915, 
Second  Term  (northern  Michigan),  Db.  Fulleb. 

88.  Seminar  in  Ecology. — ^This  course  is  intermediate  between  courses  30-36 
and  research  work,  and  requires  special  training  in  Ecology.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Associate  Pbofessob  Cowles  and  Db.  Fulleb. 

89.  Research  hi  Ecology. — ^This  course  requires  special  training  in  Ecology 
and  in  relatedt  ines  of  study,  especially  geology  and  plant  physiology.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $5.00,  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Asso- 
ciate Pbofessob  Cowles  and  Db.  Fulleb. 

40.  Elementary  Plant  Pathdo^. — Life-histories  and  physiology  of  the  com- 
moner parasites,  together  with  their  pathologictd  effect  on  the  host  plants.  Pre- 
requisite: Botany  1, 2.  Desirable  antecedent:  Botany  7.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  Siunmer  and  Spring,  Pbofessob  CouiyrEB  and  Db.  Pfbiffeb. 

48.  Parasitic  Fungi. — ^The  identification  and  handling  of  material  Occa- 
sional field  trips  will  replace  laboratory  work  during  the  Second  Term. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  40  or  Botany  11.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Spring, 
Db.  Pfeiffeb. 

60.  Teaching  Botany  in  the  High  Schools.* — ^Includes  the  following  topics: 
the  function  of  Botany  in  secondary  education;  the  principles  that  determine 
the  selection,  organization,  and  use  of  botanical  materials;  a  review  of  subject- 
matter;  laboratory  demonstrations;  methods,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1.  Mj. 
Spring  and  Summ^,  Associate  Pbofessob  Caldwell. 

1  Ooones  30  and  32  are  offered  in  alternate  yean  with  courses  31  and  35. 
s  Given  at  the  School  of  Education. 
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XXVm.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

LxTDYiG  Hektosn,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Pathology. 
Hasrt  Gideon  Wells,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 
Edward  Vail  Lapham  Bbown,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Pathology  of 

the  Eye. 
Harriet  Fat  Holbcbs,  A.B.,  Special  Instructor  in  Pathological  Technique. 
Edwin  Frederick  Hirsch,  A.M.,  Pfl.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
George  Thomas  Caldwell,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Pathology. 
Oscar  Jacob  Elsbsser,  S.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Pathology. 
Harrt  Lee  Huber,  S.B.,  Research  Assistant  in  Pathology. 


Lydia  M.  DbWitt,  A.m.,  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology 
Maud  Sltb,  A.B. 


Members  of  the   Otho 
Memorial  Institute. 


S.  A.  Sprague 


FELLOWS,  1915-16 
Emanttbl  Bernard  Fink,  S.B.  Charles  Edward  Watts,  S.B. 

AT  rush  medical  COLLEGE 

LtTDviG  Hektoen,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of   the  Department  of 

Pathology. 
Edwin  Raymond  LeCount,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 
George  Howitt  Weaver,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology. 
George  Frederick  Dick,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology. 
Albert  Montague  Moody,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
Homer  King   Nicoll^  A.B.,   M.D.,  Associate  in  Pathology  and   Resident 

Pathologist,  Presbyterian  Hospital. 
Frank  Raymond  Mennb,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 
Kabthb  Weller  Dewey,  M.D.,  Fellow  in  Pathology. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  include  the  required  work  in  Pathology 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  study  of  Medicine,  as  well  as  advanced 
coturses  arranged  for  those  desiring  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
for  those  wishing  to  qualify  themselves  for  research. 

For  each  major  or  double-minor  course  requiring  laboratory  work  the 
laboratory  fee  is  $5.00. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COXTRSBB 

1.  General  Pathology  and  Pathological  Histology. — A  i>ractical  laboratory 
course  in  general  pathologic  histology,  supplemented  by  experiment,  by  the  study 
of  fresh  and  museum  specimens,  and  by  recitations  in  general  pathology.  Pre- 
requisite:   Histology,  Bacteriology,  Physiobgy,  Physiological  Chemistry,  and 
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Visceral  Anatomy.  Laboratory,  recitations,  and  lectures:  9  hours  a  week.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Db.  HntscH  and  Assistants;  Winter,  Professor  Wbub,  Mr.  Cald- 
well, AND  Assistants. 

2.  Pathology  of  Infectious  Granulomas  and  Tumors. — Mj.  Spring,  Pro- 
fessor Wells,  Dr.  Hirsch,  Mr.  Caldwell,  and  Assistants. 

1  and  2  will  be  given  as  double-minor  courses  in  the  First  and  Second 
Terms  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  Daily  8:00-11:00,  Dr.  Hirscp,  Mr.  Cald- 
well, AND  Assistants. 

6.  Special  Pathology. — Supplementary  tp  and  paralleling  course  2.  A 
study  of  the  pathologicaTchanges  affecting  different  organs  and  tissues.  Limited 
to  30  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Hirsch  and  Mr.  Caldwell. 

u.    graduate  courses 

8.  Advanced  Pathology. — Open  to  a  limited  number  of  students  who  have 
credit  in  general  pathology.  laboratory  work  will  be  given  in  pathological 
technique,  the  study  and  recording  of  autopsies,  and  special  pathological  mar 
terial.  Laboratory  fee,  S5.00.  Hours  to  be  arranged  for  each  student.  Mj. 
each  Quarter,  Professor  Wells. 

4.  Research  in  Pathology. — Open  to  a  limited  number  of  qualified  students 
and  graduates  in  medicine.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  per  Mj.  Hours  to  be 
arraniTOd  for  each  student.  Mj.  or  DM],  each  Quarter,  Professors  Hektobn 
AND  Wells. 

6.  Pathology  of  the  Eye. — Special  pathology  for  practicing  physicians  and 
advanced  students.  Laboratory  fee,  S5.00.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  DM. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Brown. 

8.  Patholorical  Technique. — Open  to  a  limited  number  of  students.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Miss  Holmes. 


XXVIIIA.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HYGIENE  AND 
BACTERIOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ESdwin  Oases  Jordan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Chairman  of  the 

Department  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 
Norman  MacLeod  Harrtb,  M.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
Paul  Gubtav  Heinbmann,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
William  Ernest  Cart,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 


Ernest  Edward  Irons,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  Rush 
Medical  College  (Summer,  1915). 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  include  the  required  work  in  Bacte- 
riology in  the  curriciilum  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  study  of  Medicine,  as  well 
as  advanced  courses  arranged  for  those  desiring  a  more  extended  knowledge  of 
public-health  work,  and  for  those  wishing  to  qualify  themselves  for  research. 

For  each  major  or  double-minor  course  requiring  laboratory  work  the 
laboratory  fee  is  $5.00. 
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BBQUBNOBS 

2,  Pathogenic  Bacteria  (prerequisite:  Chemistry  1,  2,  3  r2S,  3S1,  4,  6,  and 
Biology  1,  2);  1,  Bacteriology  (prerequisite,  high-school  or  college  Chemistry 
and  Biology  1,  2);  15,  Advanced  Bacteriology  (requires  reading  knowledge  of 
German);  3,  Public  Hygiene;  20,  Research  in  Bacteriology;  10,  Sanitary  Aspects 
of  Milk  Supply;  XX-2,  3  (2S,  3S),  General  Chemistry,  Inorganic;  4,  Organic; 
6,  Qualitative  Analysis;  XXVII-3,  Ecology;  4,  Plant  Histology;  7,  11,  Mor- 
phology; XXIl-4,  Introductory  Zoology. 

BBCONDABT  BKQUBNOBS 

o)  (Prerequisite:  XXIM,  2,  XXVl-1, 2.)  XX-2, 3  (or  2S,  3S),  XXVlI-3, 4, 
XXVIllA-1,  3. 

b)  XXVII-3,  4,  7,  11,  XXVIILA-l,  3  (XXlI-4  may  be  substituted  for 
XXVII-7  or  11). 

c)  XX-2,  3  (2S,  3S),  4,  6,  XXVlIIA-2,  3. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.   8BNI0B  OOLLBOB  00UBSE8 

1.  General  Bacteriology. — For  non-medical  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  Spring, 
and  Summer,  Pbofessob  Jordan,  Db.  Hbinbmann,  and  Mr.  Cabt. 

2.  The  Pathogenic  Bacteria. — ^Primarily  for  medical  students.  liMjs.  Sum- 
mer and  Autumn,  1:30-4:30,  Assistant  PBorESsoB  Habbis,  Db.  Hbinbmann, 
AND  Mb.  Cabt. 

8.  Public  Hygiene. — ^The  applications  of  Bacteriology  to  municipal  hygiene, 
water  supply,  food  supply,  etc.    iMj.  Autumn,  Pbofbssob  Jobdan. 

4.  Industrial  Hygiene. — Occupational  dangers  and  diseases.  iMj.  Pre- 
requisite: coiu^e  3.    Winter,  Db. . 

5.  Public  Health  Problems. — Infant  welfare,  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign, 
etc.     JMj.  Spring.    Prerequisite:  course  3.    Dbs. , ,  and . 

n.    gbaduatb  coubsbb 

10.  Sanitary  Aspects  of  Milk  Supply. — ^Lectures  and  laboratory  methods. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Prerequisite:  Chemistry  and  Bacteriology.    Mj.  Db. 

EbsINEMANN. 

11.  Sanitary  Water  Analysis. — Chemical,  bacterial,  and  microscopical 
methods.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work.    Mj.  Winter,  Pbofbssob  Jobdan. 

12.  Public  Health  Laboratory  Methods. — Diagnosis  of  diphtheria,  typhoid 
fever,  j^anders,  and  rabies:  Wassermann  test,  etc.  Prereqiusite:  Pathogenic 
Bactena  21.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Pbofbssob 
Habbis. 

13.  Parasitology. — ^Animal  parasites  of  man  (including  protozoa).  Lec- 
tures: M.,  W.,  1:30-2:30.  Laboratory:  Tu..  Th.,  and  F.,  1:30-3:30.  Class 
is  limited  to  10.    Mj.  Spring.    [Not  given  in  1916.] 

14.  Immunity  in  Relation  to  Preventive  Medicine. — Mj.  Summer,  M.,  W., 
Th.,  F.,  11:00,  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Ibons. 

15.  Advanced  Bacteriology. — Open  to  a  limited  number  of  specially  prepared 
students  and  to  graduates  in  medicine.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Repeated  each 
Quarter.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mj.  Pbofbssob  Jobdan  and  Assistant  Pbo- 
fbssob Habbis. 

16.  Vital  Statistics  and  Epidemiology. — Prerequisite:  course  2  or  3.  iMj. 
Spring,  Pbofbssob  Jobdan. 

20.  Research  in  Bacteriology. — ^Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  each 
Quarter,  Pbofbssob  Jobdan. 
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XXXI.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Solomon  Hsnbt  Clark,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Publio  Speaking. 
Bertram  Griffith  Nelson,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 


Benjamin  Frankun  Bili^,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Public  Speaking  (Summer,  1015). 
COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.   JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Public  Speaking. — ^The  object  of  the  course  is  to  train  students  to  gather, 
select,  arrange,  and  present  material  in  order  to  affect  a  given  audience  in  a  given 
way  and  within  a  given  time. 

Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Mr.  Bills. 

Mj.  Autumn,  8: 15.  Assistant  Professor  Nelson.    Classes  limited  to  20. 

Mj.  Spring,  8: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson.    Classes  limited  to  20. 

n.    senior  college  courses 

2.  Public  Spealdng. — Continuation  of  course  1.  The  ends  of  speech^-clear- 
ness,  belief,  entertainment,  action — are  shown  to  determine  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  material.  The  speech  is  considered  in  the  light  of  its  effect  on 
an  audience.  Exercises  are  given  to  test  the  student's  ability  to  select  arguments 
and  illustrations  most  likely  to  attain  the  end  for  which  his  address  is  designed. 
Criticism  of  delivery.  Clares  limited  to  20.  Prerequisite:  Course  1  and  English 
3.    Mj.  Winter,  8: 15;  Spring,  8: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

8.  Public  Speakixig. — ^This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  methods  of  great 
speakers;  the  analysis  of  characteristic  speeches;  the  consideration  of  psycho- 
logical principles  involved  in  the  management  of  audiences;  and  the  presentation 
and  criticism  of  original  speeches  by  the  members  of  the  class.  Conatdt  instructor 
before  reffUtering.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

6.  Interpretation  of  the  Printed  Page. — ^The  course  trains  the  student  to 
discover  the  contents  of  the  printed  page.  The  phrase  is  regarded  as  the  unit 
of  thou^t;  and  with  this  as  the  point  of  departure  he  studies  the  printed  page 
as  a  series  of  phrase  imits  with  different  mental  and  emotional  values.  Accuracv 
of  observation  and  care  in  analysis  are  the  principal  objects  to  be  attained, 
together  with  ability  to  read  aloud  simply,  easily,  and  naturaUy,  without  any 
effort  after  an  art  product.  Classes  limited  to  ^.  Prerequisite:  18  majors. 
Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15;  Winter  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

7.  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression. — ^The  criteria  of  vocal  expression  are 
studied  from  the  psychological  viewpoint.  The  relation  of  time,  pause,  pitch, 
melody,  inflection,  quality,  force  to  speech  is  demonstrated.  The  student  is 
here  made  acquainted  with  the  elements  that  make  up  vocal  expression,  thus 
furnishing  him  with  standards  of  criticism  that  enable  him  to  judge  his  own  vocal 
expression.  These  standards  are  appUed  to  the  daily  readme  or  recitation  of 
the  class.  The  material  is  selected  largel^r  from  literature  used  in  high  schools, 
and  the  course  should  therefore  be  of  particular  value  to  high-echool  teachers  of 
English.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  course  6  or  9.  Mj.  (or  M.  either 
Term),  Summer,  9 :  00,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

9.  The  Vocal  Interpretation  of  Poetry. — The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
show  what  poetry  is,  and  to  train  the  student  in  rendering  it  orally.  It  deals 
with  various  aspects  of  poetic  art.  Tjrpical  examples  are  discussed  and  analyzed, 
with  the  object  of  furzushing  standards  of  criticism,  and  of  enhancing  the  stu- 
dent's appreciation.  The  student's  appreciation  ot  the  literature  discussed  is 
constantly  tested  through  his  vocal  expression.  Open  to  students  having  18  or 
more  majors  of  credit.  Prerequisite:  18  majors  and  course  6.  Mj.  Autumn, 
11:45,  AssodATB  Professor  Clark. 
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14.  The  Fundamentals  of  Effective  Speaking* — ^This  course  is  offered  only 
in  the  Summer,  and  is  desimed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  enga^l,  or  about 
to  engage,  in  teaching  Public  Speaking.  **Oral  Composition**  in  High  Schools 
will  recewe  some  oUenHon.  Principles  presented  in  course  1  are  discussed  in  this 
course,  but  in  much  greater  detail.  The  ends  of  speech,  such  as  clearness,  belief, 
entertainment,  action,  are  shown  to  determine  tne  selecting  and  arranging  of 
material.  The  speech  is  considered  in  the  light  of  its  effect  on  the  audience, 
rather  than  subjectively.  Exercises  are  given  to  test  the  student's  power  to 
gather,  select,  arrange,  and  present  material  effectively.  Not  open  to  Junior 
CoU^e  students  nor  to  students  who  have  had  course  1.  Sec.  a.  Mj.  (or  M. 
first  Term),  Summer,  8:00;  sec.  b,  M.  second  Term,  10:30,  Assistant  Pbofbssob 
Nelson. 

17.  Vocal  Interpretation  of  Shakespeare. — ^Intensive  study  of  the  text  with 
the  view  to  vocal  expression.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  plot  and  char- 
acterization, particularly  as  these  affect  the  elocution.  Prerequisite:  18  majors 
and  course  6.    Mj.  Spnng,  0: 15,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

18.  The  Speaking  Voice  and  English  Pronunciation. — ^The  course  presents 
the  fundamentals  of  English  pronunciation :  of  articulation  and  enunciation. 
It  aims  to  cultivate  an  unanected,  refined,  and  distinct  deliverv.  Defects, 
mannerisms,  and  colloquialisms  of  speech  are  analyzed  and  corrected.  Through 
exercises  in  vocal  expression  (as  distinguished  from  'Voice  culture")  students  are 
trained  to  use  the  voice  correctly.  The  principles  discussed  in  the  course  should 
enable  teachers  of  English  and  of  ESxpression  to  diagnose  the  more  common  defects 
in  the  speaking  voice  and  to  make  practical  suggestions  to  their  pupils  for  the 
improvement  of  their  powers  of  expression.  Open  only  to  students  taking  a 
pnncipal  or  secondary  sequence  in  English  or  Public  Speaking.  Prerequisites: 
18  majors,  and  three  courses  in  English.  Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Clark. 


XXXII.    DEPARTMENT   OF   PHYSICAL   CULTURE   AND 
ATHLETICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Amos  Alonzo  Staqq,  A.B.,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Physical 

Culture  and  Athletics. 
DiTDLBT  BiLUNOS  Rbbd,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Culture 

and  Medical  Examiner  (Men). 
Gertrude  Dudlbt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Culture. 
Agnes  Rebecca  Watman,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 
Winifred  Pearce,  Associate  in  Physical  Culture. 
Joseph  Henry  White,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 
Daniel  Lewis  Hoffer,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 
JosBPHiNB  E.  YouNO,  M.D.,  Medical  Examiner  (Women). 
Dorothy  Stiles,  Assistant  in  Physical  Chilture. 

STATEMENT  OF  WORK 

GENERAL 

In  SO  far  as  it  is  the  function  of  education  to  train  the  growing  individ- 
ual for  usefulness  in  life,  to  that  extent  physical  education  must  demand  attention 
in  any  proper  scheme  of  educational  work,  since  the  capacity  for  usefulness  is 
so  largely  determined  by  the  physical  health  of  the  individual. 
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This  Department  is  organised  to  supply  the  opportunity  for  such  physical 
work  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  under  modem  conditions,  to 
counteract  the  deleterious  individual  eCFects  of  dose  application  to  mental  work 
and  to  favor  the  attainment  by  the  individual  student  of  a  high  state  of  physical 
efficiency. 

The  work  of  this  Department  is  organised  under  these  heads:  (a)  Hygienic: 
(1)  to  aid  function;  (2)  to  develop  form;  (3)  to  correct  undeveloped  or  d^ormed 
parts.  (6)  Educative:  (1)  to  perfect  nervous  control;  (2)  to  gain  mental  and  moral 
self-control;  (3)  to  develop  muscular  strength  and  endurance,    (c)  Recreative. 

In  order  that  these  needs  may  be  adequately  supplied  a  large  variety  of 
work — ^hygienic,  recreative,  corrective,  and  competitive — is  offered  in  regularly 
organized  classes,  in  both  gymnastics  and  athletics.  Large  opportimitiee  are 
offered  for  individual  work  outside  of  the  class  organization,  and  provision  is 
made  for  advice  and  assistance  in  such  work. 

Class  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  of  all  imdergraduate  students  not 
excused  on  account  of  physical  disability,  during  four  half-hours  a  week.  Six 
quarters'  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  of  Junior  College  students,  and 
four  quarters  of  Senior  College  students.  A  temporary  adjustment  of  this 
requirement  has  been  made  for  the  women  till  such  a  time  as  adequate  equip- 
ment is  provided  for  their  work.  Students  taking  an  excessive  number  of  cuts 
will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  their  University  work  until  they  conform  to  this 
requirement. 

It  is  intended  that  a  thorough  physical  examination  shall  preface  the  work 
of  every  student  in  physical  training.  This  examination  is  required  for  under- 
graduate matriculants  and  is  advised  for  graduates  during  the  first  two  weeks 
of  their  first  quarter  in  residence.  On  the  basis  of  information  gained  from  this 
examination,  suggestions  for  work  and  advice  on  health  topics  will  be  given  each 
individual  by  the  Medical  Examiner. 

During  their  first  quarter  in  residence  all  Freshmen  are  required  to  take  a 
course  in  Hygiene,  one  hour  per  week,  consisting  of  lectures,  recitations,  and 
examination. 

No  one  will  be  permitted  to  study  for  four  consecutive  quarters  in  the  Uni- 
versity, or  to  do  extra  normal  woric,  i.e.,  more  than  three  courses  per  quarter, 
without  first  obtaining  a  statement  from  the  Medical  Examiner  to  the  efifect 
that  the  extra  work  may  be  attempted  without  a  probable  injury  to  the  health 
of  the  student. 

WORK  FOR  WOMSN 

The  plan  of  work  is  threefold:  general  class  work,  elective  athletic  work, 
and  corrective  work.  The  general  class  work  consists  of  tactics,  free  standing, 
hand  and  heavy  apparatus  work,  fancy  steps,  and  gynmastic  games.  This 
work  is  graded  elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced,  thus  offering  the  students 
a  change  of  work  from  year  to  year. 

The  corrective  work  is  given  under  special  supervision  to  all  those  who 
are  in  need  of  remedial  work,  and  also  to  those  who  are  unable  to  do  the  regular 
class  woric. 

The  athletic  work,  which  is  elective,  is  taken  in  combination  with  the  class 
work — two  periods  of  each  a  week — in  order  that  the  student  by  this  combination 
may  obtain  the  best  possible  development. 
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This  work,  which  is  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Department,  includes 
in  the  different  seasons  basket-ball,  indoor  and  outdoor  baseball,  field  and  ring 
hockey,  roller-  and  ice-skating,  tennis,  golf,  rowing,  fencing,  and  swimming.  The 
competitive  side  of  the  work  is  developed  by  match  games  during  the  year,  cul- 
minating in  the  annual  championship  games  for  the  silver  cup  and  the  banner 
between  the  Junior  and  Senior  College  teams,  and  with  tournaments  in  the  other 
sports  and  an  annual  gymnastic  contest. 

WOBK  FOB  MBN 

In  addition  to  the  regular  graded  gymnastic  work  a  certain  part  of  which 
consists  of  work  in  gymnastic  dancing  and  group  games,  elementary  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  swimming,  wrestling,  and  fencing  in  large  classes.  These  groups 
are  later  subdivided  for  more  advanced  work.  Teams  for  intercollegiate  com- 
petition are  organized  in  football,  baseball,  track  and  field  athletics,  basket-ball, 
swimming,  wrestling,  fencing,  tennis,  and  golf.  Class  and  department  teams  are 
organized  in  as  many  lines  of  competition  as  possible  and  schedules  arranged  to 
decide  class  and  University  championships.  Contests  to  decide  the  individual 
all-around  championship  are  conducted  annually  in  each  of  the  following:  swim- 
ming, wrestling,  fencing,  and  gymnastics. 

Faithfulness  and  intelligence  in  training  and  practice  count  for  more  in 
securing  places  on  the  University  teams  than  individual  brilliancy  and  natural 
ability  alone. 

BUILDINGS 

Lexington  Oymnasium. — ^The  Lexington  Hall  Gymnasium  is  a  temporary 
structure,  built  in  the  winter  of  1903  for  the  use  of  women  students.  It  offers 
floor  space  70  by  71  feet,  is  partially  equipped  with  new  apparatus,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  lockers,  dressing-rooms,  showers  baths,  and  ofQces. 

In  Ida  Noyes  Hall,  under  process  of  erection,  will  be  conducted  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Physical  Culture  for  Women.  The  main  portion  of  the 
building  will  have  a  frontage  of  240  feet  on  Fifty-ninth  Street  between  Woodlawn 
and  Kimbark  avenues.  From  the  middle  of  the  main  structure  the  gymnasium 
extends  110  feet  back  to  the  north.  To  the  west  of  the  gymnasium  is  the 
swimming-pool,  which  will  have  a  skylight  and  windows  opening  into  the  cloister 
garden.  In  the  basement  will  be  lockers,  dressing-rooms,  showers,  and  two 
bowling-alleys.  On  the  second  floor  will  be  oflSces  and  a  large  room  for  corrective 
gymnastic  work.  From  the  memorial  hall  on  the  second  floor,  with  its  adjoining 
trophy  room,  doors  will  lead  to  the  spectators'  gallery  in  the  gymnasium.  The 
building  will  contain  provisions  also  for  the  women's  commons  and  for  social 
purposes.  It  is  expected  that  the  entire  structure  will  be  completed  by  January 
.  15, 1916.  The  building  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes  in  memory  of  his  wife, 
Ida  E.  S.  Noyes. 

Frank  Dickinson  BarUett  Gymnasium. — ^The  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gym- 
nasium, a  memorial  to  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett,  has  been  in  use  since  the 
Autunm  Quarter  of  1903.  It  wa^  formally  dedicated  on  January  29,  1904.  The 
building,  with  equipment,  cost  over  $275,000.  It  is  200  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide. 
The  basement  floor  contains  four  large  dressing-rooms  for  the  University  and  visit- 
ing teams,  shower  baths,  Turkish  baths,  rubbing-room,  stock-room,  vaults,  and 
special  classrooms  for  fencing  and  wrestling.    The  first  floor  has  space  for  1,500 
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lockers,  25  shower  baths,  a  swimming-tank,  Faculty  exercising-room,  and  offices. 
The  swimming-tank  is  60  by  28  feet — a  very  convenient  sise  for  conducting 
swimming  races.  It  is  beautUully  fitted  up  with  white  tile.  A  gallery  with  seats 
for  200  people  overlooks  the  water.  The  second  or  top  floor  is  the  exeroising- 
room;  it  extends  over  the  whole  building,  and  is  entirely  free  from  pillars.  A 
running-track  varying  in  width  from  12  feet  6  inches  to  16  feet  6  inches,  with  13 . 4 
laps  to  the  mile,  extends  around  the  walls  twelve  feet  above  the  floor.  The  gym- 
nasium has  been  equipped  with  the  best  and  most  modem  apparatus,  a  large  part 
of  which  is  new  in  design  and  was  made  especially  for  this  building.  Provision 
has  been  made  by  multiplying  pieces  of  apparatus  for  the  exercising  of  large  squads 
of  men  at  one  time  with  the  smallest  loss  of  time  to  the  individual.  A  large  triple 
batting-cage  has  been  installed  for  winter  baseball  practice,  and  bleachers  which 
will  accommodate  1,500  persons  have  been  built  for  use  at  athletic  meets. 

GROUNDS 

For  vxmien, — (a)  Outdoor  Gymnasium.  A  turfed  field,  90  by  60  feet, 
adjoins  the  Lexington  Gymnasium,  and  is  used  when  the  weather  permits  for 
class  work  and  gymnastic  games.  (&)  On  the  northern  portion  of  the  block 
between  Greenwood  and  University  avenues  and  Sixty-first  and  Sixty-eecond 
streets  are  two  fine  hockey  fields. 

For  men. — (a)  The  Athletic  Field  includes  two  city  squares  and  is  fully 
equipped  for  all  kinds  of  squad  and  competitive  work. 

A  concrete  grandstand,  480  feet  long  and  50  feet  high,  and  a  wall  surround- 
ing the  Stagg  Field  have  just  been  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  Under  the 
stand  are  toilet  rooms,  a  racquet  court,  locker  rooms,  baths,  team  rooms,  squash 
and  handball  courts. 

In  addition  to  the  above  fields  and  courts  there  are  thirty-one  tennis  courts 
on  the  campus,  which  are  used  by  both  men  and  women  students.  These  were 
built  from  receipts  from  the  athletic  games. 
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ORGANIZATION 

Umyersity  College  was  organised  in  1898  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
afternoon,  evening,  and  Saturday  claeseB  in  college  subjects  for  those  who  found 
it  impossible  or  inconveni^it  to  attend  University  classes  at  the  University 
Quadrangle.  Classes  are  conducted  throughout  the  year  at  80  East  Randolph 
Street,  opposite  the  Public  Library. 

The  instructors  in  the  University  College  are  regular  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity Faculties;  the  courses  are  the  same  in  amount  and  quality  of  work  as 
other  University  courses,  and  they  are  fully  credited  as  resident  work  toward 
University  degrees. 

Since  University  College  is  a  regular  college  of  the  University,  conditions 
concerning  admission,  advanced  standing,  and  degrees  are  the  same  as  those 
govoning  other  colleges.  These  regulations  and  specifications  are  printed  in 
full  on  pp.  93-116  of  this  Begisler. 

ADMISSION 

1.  Regular  aiuderUa, — Admission  to  regular  stranding  in  University  Col- 
lege is  granted  to  the  following  classes  of  students:  (a)  To  those  who  have  ful- 
filled the  requirem^its  for  admission  to  any  one  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  (b)  To 
graduates  of  schools  co-operating  with  the  University  who  present  certificates 
covering  fifteen  units  of  admission  requirements,  (c)  To  teachers  in  the  public 
or  private  schools  of  Chicago  or  vicinity  who  have  completed  a  four  years' 
course  in  a  Chicago  high  school  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 

2.  Unclassified  studerUs. — ^Persons  who  have  not  had  the  requisite  amount 
of  preparatory  training  for  registration  as  regular  stud^its,  and  who  are  not 
seeking  degrees,  are  admitted  as  unclassified  students  to  courses  for  which, 
in  the  judcpnent  of  the  Dean  and  instructors,  they  are  prepared.  Unclassified 
students  are  expected  to  classify  as  soon  as  possible. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION,  FEES,  ETC. 

[For  list  of  courses,  fees,  etc.,  see  Unwereity  College  (Circular  of  Informa- 
tion 1015-1916).] 
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I.    THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


OFFICERS  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  UNION  AND  BOARD  OF 

TRUSTEES 

Chablbb  a.  Mabsh,  Frendttit,  Chicago. 

tBuNJAMiN  A.  Gbbbnb,  Vice-Preadttit,  Chicago. 

J.  Spbncbb  D1GKBB8ON,  Secretaiy,  Chicago. 

Frangib  W.  Pabkxb,  Treasurer,  Chicago. 

Trxtor  Abnstt,  Auditor,  Chicago. 

Wallacs  Hsckman,  ComiBel  and  BiudnesB  Manager,  Chicago. 

Class  I.    Tbbm  Expibbs  in  1915 
WiLZJAM  Clancy,  Chicago.  Chabias  W.  Gilxst,  Chicago. 

Habbt  Pbatt  Judson,  Chicago.  Shailbb  Mathbwb,  Chicago. 

Frank  Fbisrson,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Class  II.    Tbrm  Expires  in  1916 
Smith  T.  Ford,  Chicago.  tBsNJAioN  A.  Gruns,  Chicago. 

Charles  A.  Marsh,  Chicago.  John  A.  Rbichblt,  Deerfield,  HI. 

Judson  B.  Thomas,  Chicago. 

Class  HI.    Tbrm  Ezpirbs  in  1917 
J.  Sfbncbr  Dickrrson,  Chicago.  Jxruus  A.  Johnson,  Chicago. 

Charles  R.  Holdbn,  Chicago.  Thomas  W.  Goodspbbd,  Chicago. 

Francis  W.  Parker,  Chicago. 


THE  DIVINITY  FACULTY 

ELarrt  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 

ShaHjER  Mathews,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Historical  and  Comparative 

Theology;  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 
Galusha  Anderson,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  HomileticB. 
Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

New  Testament  Literature  and  Inteipretatbn. 
SmRLET  Jackson  Case,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation. 
tCHARLEs  Richmond  Henderson,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Practical  Sociology. 
Franklin  Johnson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Church  ffistory  and 

HomileticB. 
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Andbbw  Cunninqham  McLaughlin,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  ffistory  and 

Head  of  the  Departm^it  of  Church  History. 
Gbbald  Bibnbt  Smith,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Theology. 
Thbodobb  Gbrald  Soaiubs,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  o^  Homiletios  and  Religious 

Education  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Theology. 
tBBNJAMiN  Allen  Grbbnb,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Practical  Theology. 
Frank  Waxslbt  Gunbaulus,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Practical 

Theology. 
Alonzo  Kbtoham  Pabkxb,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  Emeritus  on  Modem 

Missions.  

Allan  Hobbn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Duties. 
John  Wildman  MoNCBiar,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Church  ffistory. 


Fbbdbio  Mason  Blanohabd,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  SpesJdng. 


Fbbd  Mbbbitibld,  D.B.,  Instructor  in  New  Testament  ffistory  and  Inteipieta- 

tion. 
PSTBR  Gbobgb  Mods,  A.M.,  Th.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Church  History. 


RoBBBT  Watbbman  Stbvsnb,  Associatc  and  Director  of  Music. 

Waltbr  LbRot  Rttntan,  D.B.,  Assistant  in  charge  of  the  Divinity  School  library. 


Francis  Albert  Christie,  A.B.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History,  MeadviDe 

Theological  School  (Summer,  1915). 
OzoRA  Stearns  Davis,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology,  Chicago 

Theological  Seminary  (Summer,  1915). 
Lbrot  Waterman,   Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Semitic   Languages,  University  of 

Michigan  (Summer  1915).         

Ukichi  Eawaguchi,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Modem  Missions  (Winter,  1915). 


Peter  George  Mode,  A.M.,  Th.B.,  Ph.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Northwestern 
Baptist  Education  Society. 


THE  DIVINITY  CONFERENCE 

The  Divinity  Conference  consists  of  all  members  of  the  Divinity  Faculty, 
and  of  the  following  instructors  in  the  Faculties  of  the  Schools  and  Colleges  of 
Arts,  literature,  and  Sd^ice,  whose  work  is  closely  associated  with  that  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School: 
James  Henrt  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Orioital  History; 

Director  of  Haskell  Ori^ital  Museum. 
William  Edward  Dodd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 
George  Burman  Foster,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek; 

Assistant  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
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Iba  Maubiob  Pbiob,  Pb.D.,  LL.D.,  ProfeeBor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 
and  Literature. 

John  Mbbun  Powib  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Ptofeeeor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 
and  Literature. 

Hbbbxbt  Lockwood  WiLLvrr,  Ph.D.,  Ptof  eesor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 
and  Literature. 

Cltdb  Wsbbb  Votaw,  Ph  J).,  Assodate  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature. 

Danibl  David  Luckbnbill,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitio  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

Mabtin  Spbbngijno,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

CuBTiB  HowB  Walksb,  Pb.D.,  Asostaut  Ptofeesor  of  History. 

Ebbbtt  Gatub,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History  and  Assistant  Professor  in  the 
Disciples'  Divinity  House  in  Church  History. 


THE  FACULTY  OF 

THE  CHICAGO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
(affiliatbd  with  thb  untvibbsitt  or  cmcAGo) 

OzoRA  Stbabnb  Davis,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology;  President 
of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

Fbakk  Gibson  Wabd,  Ph.D.,  Ptofessor  of  Religious  Education;  Dean  of  the 
Chicago  Theological  Semmary. 

Gbobob  Ntb  Boabdman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Systematic 
Theology. 

GiuDB  BucKmcraAM  Willcox,  D.D.,  Stone  Professor  Emeritus  of  Practical 
Theology. 

Gbaham  Tatlob,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Social  Economics. 

Clabxncb  Auoubtinb  Bbckwtth,  D.D.,  Secretary,  Illinois  Professor  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology. 

Hbnbt  Hammebblbt  Walkbb,  Ph.D.,  Sweetzer  and  Michigan  Ptofessor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

Bbnjamin  Willabd  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  Professor  of  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Interpretation;  Registrar  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

HsNBT  Augustinb  Smith,  A.m.,  Associate  Professor  of  Practical  Theology. 

Fbebbic  Mason  Blanchabd^  AM.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elocution. 

William  ELOBexTB  Babton,  D.D.,  Lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical  Law. 


THE  FACULTIES  OF  THE  DIVINITY  HOUSES 

1.    The  Disciplbs'  Divinitt  Housb 

Hbbbebt  Lockwood  Willbtt,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 
Ebbbtt  Gates,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History. 
Chablbs  Mantobd  Shabpb,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology. 
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2.    The  Rtdbb  (Uniybbsalibt)  Diynorr  Houbb 

Lewis  Bbaus  Fishbb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  and  Lecturer  on  Denominational 

History  and  Doctrine. 
L.  Wabd  Bbiohaii,  D.D.,  Lecturer  in  Liturgies. 

3.    The  Norwegian  Baptist  Divinitt  House 
Hbnbik  GuNBEBSBNy  A.M.,  D.B.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 


THE  DIVINITY  FELLOWS,  191&-16 

Donald  Mblbosb  Brodie,  A.B.,  A.M.,  New  Testament. 
William  Franklin  Edgbrton,  A.B.,  Semitics. 
Gborgu  Brockwbll  Kmo,  A.B.,  D.B.,  Old  Testament. 
Charles  Stanley  Laidman,  A.B.,  D.B.,  Practical  Sociology. 
Ernest  Lauer,  A.M.,  Church  History. 
Frederick  Brbadino  Oxtobt,  A.B.,  D.B.,  Semitics. 
Ernest  Ernshal  Satlbs,  A.B.,  Th.B.,  Systematic  Theology. 
Oyid  Rogers  Sellers,  A.B.,  D.B.,  Semitics. 
Arthur  Wakefield  Slaten,  D.B.,  New  Testament. 
William  Albert  Tillbt,  A.B.,  Th.B.,  Church  History. 
Alexander  AjusTmEs  Vazakas,  A.B.,  A.M.,  New  Testament. 
Jambs  Wilkins,  A.B.,  S3rstematic  Theology. 
Elmer  Harrt  Zaugg,  A.B.,  New  Testament. 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

The  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  perpetuates  the  Baptist 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  an  institution  originally  established  and  still  con- 
trolled by  the  corporation  known  as  ''The  Baptist  Theological  Union  located 
at  Chicago."  The  institution  was  fully  organized  in  1867,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  prosperity.  The  number  of  students,  attracted 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  increased  annually;  able  scholars  were  enrolled 
on  the  faculty  of  instruction;  men  of  eminent  business  ability  and  large  liberality 
managed  the  finances,  and  provided  the  buildings,  libraries,  and  endowments. 

When  Mr.  Rockefeller  made  his  first  subscription  of  $1,000,000  to  the  Uni- 
versity, he  made  it  a  condition  of  the  gift  that  the  Seminary  should  become  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University.  In  order  to  realise  this  condition  he  further 
stipulated  that  $100,000  of  his  subscription  should  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  Seminary  on  the  University  Campus,  and  that  $100,000  of  it 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  further  endowment  of  the  Seminary.  In  keeping  with 
these  requirements  Articles  of  Agreement  were  entered  into  between  the  boards 
of  the  two  institutions  by  which  the  Theological  Seminary  became  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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INFORMATION  AND  REGULATIONS 
GENERAL  INFORMATION 

OBQANUATION 

The  Diyinity  School  includes — 

1.  The  OraduiUe  DivinUy  School,  demgned  for  college  graduates. 

2.  The  English  Theologieal  Seminary,  offering  a  four  years'  prescribed 
curriculum  in  English  subjects^  consisting  of  resident  courses  in  the  Sununer 
Quarter  and  non-resident  correspondence  courses  in  the  other  three  quarters  of 
the  year. 

VBLLOWBHIPS,  BCH0LAB8HIP8,  AND  BBMUNSRATIVa  BXUGIOUS  WOBX 

1.  FeUowihipe. — 

1)  The  following  Fellowships  are  available  for  students  in  the  Graduate 
Diyinity  School: 

a)  The  "Biblical  Fellowship/'  yielding  $420  for  one  year,  is  assigned  to  that 
student  who  has  spent  not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a  theological  school 
of  approved  standing,  and  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown  special 
proficiency  in  biblical  subjects. 

h)  The  " Historical  Fellowship,"  yielding  $420  for  one  year,  is  assigned  to  that 
student  who  has  spent  not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a  theological  school 
of  approved  standing,  and  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown  special 
proficiency  in  historical  subjects. 

e)  The  "Theologieal  Fellowship,"  yielding  $420  for  one  year,  is  assigned  to 
that  student  who  has  spent  not  less  than  two  years  in  residence  at  a  theological 
school  of  approved  standing,  and  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  shown 
spedal  proficiency  in  theologieal  subjects. 

d)  The  "Drake  Memorial  Biblical  Fellowship"  of  $6,000,  founded  by  Mrs. 

Caroline  M.  Drake,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  ben^t  of  a 

Fellow  in  the  Divinity  School  whose  specialty  is  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

NoTs. — nie  foregoing  four  Fdlowshlps  are,  by  direction  of  the  founders,  UmSted  to 
Bapitlst  etudents. 

e)  Five  "Divinity  School  Fellowships,"  each  yielding  $405  for  one  year,  are 
assigned  to  students  who  have  spent  not  less  tiian  two  years  in  residence  at  a 
theological  school  of  approved  standing. 

Nora.— Tbeee  flTe  Feilowihipe  are  not  Umlted  to  Baptiat  studenti. 

/)  Fellowships  of  various  amounts  are  also  assigned  students  who  are 
registered  in  the  Departments  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  and  Biblical 
and  Patristic  Greek,  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature. 

2)  Senriee, — ^In  order  to  cultivate  independence  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
and  to  obtain  for  him  the  advantage  which  proceeds  from  practical  work,  each 
student  on' a  Fellowship  is  expected  to  render  assistance  of  some  kind  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  Divinity  School.  This  assistance  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  in  service  as  an  instructor,  or  as  assistant  in  reading  class  papers, 
or  as  assistant  in  the  departmental  library;  but  in  no  case  will  a  student 
be  expected,  or  allowed,  to  devote  more  than  one-sixth  of  his  time  to  such 
service. 
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3)  Outnde  work, — ^During  the  time  of  appointment  a  Fdlow  may  not  have 
paatoral  charge  of  a  church  or  do  outside  work  for  pecuniary  compensation 
without  the  special  permission  of  the  Faculty  or  the  Premdent. 

4)  Quarterly  report. — ^The  Fellow  makes  to  the  President,  at  the  beginning 
of  each  quarter,  a  written  report,  indorsed  by  the  head  or  acting  head  of  his 
department,  indicating  the  courses  chosen  by  him  as  a  student  and  the  work 
assigned  to  him  as  an  officer  of  the  Univeraity  for  the  current  quarter  and  for  the 
previous  quarter. 

5)  Method  of  appUcoHon. — ^Applications  for  a  Fellowship  should  be  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  Uniyeraity.  Such  implication  should  be  accompanied 
by:  (a)  A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  applicant;  (&)  a  catalogue  of 
the  institution  from  which  he  has  received  his  Bachelor's  degree,  with  the  courses 
in  which  he  has  studied  marked;  (e)  a  catalogue  of  the  institution  in  which  he 
has  pursued  his  theological  studies,  with  the  courses  in  which  he  has  studied 
mariced;  (d)  any  theses  or  papers  of  a  scientific  character  which  have  been  pre- 
pared by  ihe  applicant,  whether  printed  or  otherwise;  (e)  letters  or  testimonials 
from  former  instructors  in  regard  to  the  applicant's  ability  in  the  particular  line  in 
which  he  applies  for  a  FeUowship. 

The  annual  assignment  of  Fellowships  takes  place  during  the  first  days 
of  April,  and  appUeoHone  must  he  in  the  hands  of  the  PreeiderU  on  or  before 
March  1, 

A  blank  form  of  implication  will  be  furnished  by  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
School. 

2.  Scholarships. — 

The  following  Scholarships  are  available  for  students  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School: 

1)  The  "Caleb  Van  Husan  Scholarship"  of  $2,000,  endowed  by  the  family 
of  the  late  Caleb  Van  Husan,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  a  member  of  the  Middle  or  Senior  Class  who  gives  unusual  promise. 

2)  The  "McQurg  Scholarship"  of  $2,000,  founded  by  Miss  Mary  F. 
McClurg,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  more 
students  of  the  Divinity  School,  graduates  of  Pillsbury  Aoadony  or  students 
from  the  state  of  Minnesota  to  have  the  preference. 

8)  The  "Edgoomb  Sisters  Memorial  Fund"  of  $2,000,  the  income  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  a  theological  student  who  gives  evidence  of  future  effioieney 
in  the  ministry. 

4)  The  "  Charles  Miller  Burchard  Memorial  Scholarship  "  of  $2,500,  endowed 
by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Burchard,  of  Kankakee,  Bl.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  a  theological  student  approved  by  the  donor  and  the  Faculty. 

5)  The  "First  Baptist  Church  Indianapolis  Scholarship"  of  $2,500,  endowed 
by  E.  C.  Atkins,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  a 
theological  student  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

6)  The  "Daniel  Volintine  Memorial  Scholarship"  of  $2,500,  endowed  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Volintine,  of  Aurora,  HI.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
one  or  more  theological  students,  approved  by  the  donor  and  the  Faculty. 

7)  The  "Andrew  MacLeish  Scholarship"  of  $3,000,  endowed  by  Andrew 
MaoLeish,  of  Chicago,  Bl.,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  a  Geological 
student  approved  by  the  donor  and  the  Faculty. 
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8)  The  "Mary  A.  Roundy  Scholanhips,"  two  of  $3,000  each,  the  income  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  theological  students  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

9)  The  "Henry  H.  Hewitt"  fund  of  $3,000,  the  income  to  be  used  for  worthy 
students,  "who  give  promise  of  becoming  efficient  gospel  preachers." 

10)  The  "Aleza  J.  Gates"  fund  of  $10,000,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 

benefit  of  ministerial  students. 

NoTB. — Servloe  in  c(miiectloii  with  tome  chtuwh  or  of  tome  other  aortwiU  be  require 
of  thoee  to  whom  theee  schoUnhips  are  Mrigned. 

3.  Seholanhip  funds. — ^In  addition  to  the  above  the  University  has  set  aside 
the  income  from  certain  specific  sources  as  a  Divinity  Scholarship  Fund.  The 
income  from  these  sources  is  at  present  about  $12,000. 

From  all  the  above-named  sources,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the  North- 
western Baptist  Education  Society,  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  is  able  to  offer 
to  applicants  of  specified  grade  in  classroom  work  Annual  Scholarships  varying 
from  $105  to  $305  a  year  ($35  to  $100  a  quarter).  Service  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Practical  Work  for  Students  will  be  required  of  all  those 
receiving  UKwe  than  the  tuition  voucher  of  $35  a  quarter.  Detailed  information 
as  regards  scholarships  and  funds  can  be  obtained  on  implication. 

To  appUcanU  whose  eredentiala  are  eatufactoryf  theee  echdarehipe  and  feOouh 
ekipe  may  he  aeeigned  before  they  come  to  the  UnwenUy.  Studente  who  deeire  to 
receive  euch  aid  are  advieed  to  make  applicaHon  in  advance. 

These  scholarships  cannot  be  assured  to  students  who  are  presmt  for  the 
Summer  Quarter  only. 

4.  The  MHo  P.  JeweU  Pri»efor  BiUe  Reading.—A  prise  of  fifty  doUars  ($50) 
is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  evincing  the  greatest  ability  in  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures.  Contestants  must  have  not  less  than  eighteen  (18)  or  more 
tiian  twenty-seven  (27)  majors  of  graduate  Divinity  credit.  Application  must 
be  made  to  the  Dean  before  May  1. 

5.  The  Northiweetem  BapHet  Education  Society. — Students  who  are  members 
of  regular  Baptist  churches,  and  who  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to 
supply  a  pulint  regularly,  may  receive  assistance  from  the  Northwestern  Bi^tist 
Education  Society  on  condition  that  they  render  some  appointed  service  so 
arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  woric  in  the  classroom.  The  Society  may 
also  at  its  discretion  loan  without  interest  to  worthy  students,  especially  those 
who  desire  to  devote  their  entire  time  and  energy  to  study,  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $100  a  year,  the  same  to  be  repaid  in  instalments  after  leaving  the 
institution. 

6.  BemuneraUve  religioue  work. — ^The  Graduate  Divinity  School  will  aid 
Improved  students  of  satisfactory  standing  in  their  studies  to  earn  at  least  $200 
during  the  academic  3rear  composed  of  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters. This  guaranty  is  in  addition  to  the  tuition  voucher  of  $105,  given  to 
applicants  who  need  the  assistance  and  maintain  the  prescribed  grade  in 
scholarship. 

1)  The  religioue  work  open  to  students  may  be  classified  as  foUows:  (1) 
Preaching,  which  may  be  engaged  in  to  a  limited  extent,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Dean,  during  residence  and  during  regular  or  special  vacations.  There  are 
frequent  opportunities  for  supplying  churches  temporarily  or  regulariy,  in  the 
city  and  surrounding  towns,  for  which  a  reasonable  compensation  may  be 
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expected;  but  such  aervices  can  be  rendered  only  by  those  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  preaching,  and  may  be  undertaken  only  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean, 
and  with  the  provision  that  it  shall  not  occasion  the  absence  of  the  student  from 
any  regular  recitation  or  lecture.  (2)  City  tnianon,  Young  Men's  Christian 
As8ocicUion,p<i8toral€U8%8tcmce,andSimday-^choolwo^  (3)  Work  in  co-operation 
with  charitable  organizations. 

2}  Arrangements  for  preaching  or  for  religious  work  are  made  through  the 
Dean  and  the  Student-Secretary  of  the  Divinity  School. 

3)  Further  opportunities  for  self-help. — ^In  addition  to  the  help  which  may 
be  secured  from  participation  in  work  of  a  religious  character,  students  in  the 
Divinity  School  may  avail  themselves  of  an  employment  bureau,  conducted 
by  the  University  for  the  aid  of  students  desiring  to  earn  money  to  assist  them  in 
defraying  their  expenses. 

4)  Remunerative  work  cannot  be  assured  to  students  who  are  present  during 
the  Summer  Quarter  only.  Assistance  will  be  given  in  securing  such  woric  as  may 
be  available. 

Correspondence  regarding  scholarships,  aid  from  the  Education  Society,  and 
remunerative  religious  work  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
School. 

XXFBNSBS 

1.  Tuition, — ^The  fee  for  instruction  (including  incidental  and  library  fees) 
is  $40.00  a  quarter;  except  that  in  the  Sunmier  Quarter  a  merely  nominal  fee  of 
$5 .  00  a  quarter,  $2 .  50  a  term,  is  charged.  To  students  entering  the  University 
for  the  first  time  there  is  a  charge  of  $5.00  as  a  matriculation  fee.  (See  para- 
graph 3,  Scholarship  funds,  above,  for  statement  as  to  scholarships  and  tuition 
vouchers.) 

2.  Room  rent. — ^By  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  two  Divinity 
halls,  aooonmiodating  140  students,  have  been  erected  upon  the  University 
grounds  in  which  furnished  rooms  are  rented  to  students  regularly  matriculated 
in  the  Divinity  School  at  from  $8.00  to  $12.00  a  quarter,  this  charge  being 
intended  to  cover  the  expense  of  heat,  light,  and  care  of  room.  Rooms  cannot  be 
subrented,  exchanged,  or  transferred,  except  by  permission  of  the  Cashier. 
Applications  for  rooms  should  be  sent  to  the  Cashier  of  the  University.  No  rooms 
will  be  reserved  except  upon  deposit  of  $5 .  00.  A  fee  of  $0 .  75  a  quarter  is  charged 
for  the  laundry  of  bed-linen  and  towels  in  the  dormitories. 

The  University  has  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Divinity  School  a  building 
providing  six  apartments,  of  four  rooms  each,  intended  for  the  use  of  married 
Divinity  students.  These  apartments  can  be  engaged  on  annual  leases,  but  they 
may  be  sublet  under  certidn  conditions.    They  are  unfurnished. 

3.  Diploma  and  certificate  fees. — ^The  charge  for  the  diploma  of  the  University 
is  $10.00,  and  for  the  certificate  $5.00. 

4.  Payment  of  hiUs, — AU  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  and  payable  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  each  quarter.  Delay  on  the  part  of  the  student  may  be 
avoided  by  sending  a  check  for  the  amount  due  to  the  Cashier,  who  wUl  return  a 
receipt  at  once.  AU  fees  are  payable  to  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 
Registration  is  not  complete  imtil  all  University  bills  are  paid.  Those  who  fail 
to  meet  this  obligation  within  the  first  five  days  of  the  quarter  are  not  regarded 
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as  members  of  the  Univeraity.  After  the  fifth  day,  to  secure  membership  in  the 
Univeraity,  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  ^  .00  for  late 
registration  will  be  required. 

5.  General  expeneee, — ^In  the  Uniyersity  Ckmmions  the  service  is  d  la  carte  and 
board  will  cost  from  $3.50  a  week  up.  Board  in  clubs  or  private  families  can  be 
obtained  at  $3.00  and  upward. 


The  University  libraries  consist  of  the  General  library  and  departmental 
libraries  for  the  several  departments,  and  contain  in  the  aggregate  i^prozi- 
mately  431,544  volumes.  The  General  Library  is  open  to  Divinity  students,  and 
the  Divinity  School  has  its  own  departmental  hbrary,  located  in  Haskell  Oriental 
Museum.  By  the  completion  of  the  William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
the  Divinity  Library  is  brought  into  immediate  physical  connection  with  the 
General  Library  of  the  University  and  with  the  Departmental  Libraries  of 
History,  Philosophy,  and  Modem  Languages. 

Among  the  collections  owned  by  the  University,  and  of  special  value  to  the 
Divinity  School,  are  the  library  of  Ftofessor  £.  W.  Hengstenberg,  late  professor 
in  the  University  of  Beriin;  that  of  Dr.  George  B.  Ide;  the  Colwell  Library  of 
the  American  Bible  Union,  collected  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Conant  while  prosecuting  his 
work  of  translating  the  Bible,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  translation  collections 
in  existence;  these  constituted  the  oripnal  library  of  the  Bi^tist  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Large  accessions  are  also  h&ng  constantly  made  by  purchase 
of  books,  eQ>ecially  for  the  departmental  libraries  of  the  Divinity  School.  The 
leading  theological  journals  of  Europe  and  America  are  also  accessible  to  students. 

The  Public  library  of  the  dty  of  Chicago,  the  Newberry  Library,  and  the 
Crerar  library,  with  their  large  and  valuable  collections,  are  within  reach  of 
Divinity  students. 

HASTBLL  AND  BABBOW8  UCTUBB8 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  also  foundations  for  the  Haskell  Lectures  on 
Comparative  Religion,  to  be  given  at  the  University,  and  the  Barrows  Lectures 
on  Christianity,  to  be  given  in  various  centers  in  Asia.  The  lecturers  on  the 
latter  foundation  have  been:  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D.,  president  of  Oberlin 
Univeraity;  Principal  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford;  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall,  president  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  Professor  Charles 
Richmond  Henderson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  Haskell  lecturera 
have  been:  Earl  Budde,  of  the  University  of  Marburg;  Duncan  B.  Macdonald, 
of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary;  J.  M.  DeGroot,  of  the  University  of  Berlin; 
Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Frans  Cumont,  Ph.D., 
of  Brusseb;  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  of  Coliunbia  University;  Maurice 
Bloomfield,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Carl  Besold,  Ph.D.,  of  Heidelberg 
University;  Dr.  Christian  Snouck  Hurgronje,  of  the  University  of  Leiden; 
Masaharu  Anesaki,  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo. 

CHBISnAN  SBTTLBMSMIB 

Experience  in  religious  work  in  cities  has  shown  the  necessity  of  close  study 
of  various  elements  of  urban  population  and  their  needs.  Only  by  personal 
acquaintance  on  terms  of  friendship  can  students  acquire  an  insight  into  the 
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spiritual  life  of  people  of  various  raoes,  edueatioui  and  eoonomio  interests.  The 
Social  Settlement  has  established  its  methods  in  the  confidence  of  leades  in  city 
churches.  Students  will  find  opportunity  for  gaining  knowledge  of  such  methods 
in  the  University  of  Chicago  Settlement. 

Attention  of  students  is  also  called  to  the  work  outlined  in  the  Departments 
of  Practical  Theology  and  Practical  Sociology. 

BBUOIOUS  IfBBTINQB 

Bdigiatu  $ervices, — ^The  members  of  the  Divinity  School  participate  in  the 
work,  and  attend  the  services  of  the  religious  organisations  of  the  University: 
Divinity  Chapel,  Thursdays,  10:15  a.m.;  Daily  Prayer  Service,  8:00  am.;  Re- 
ligious Address,  Half-Hour,  Tuesdays,  10:15  a.m.;  Dormitory  Prayer  Meetings; 
Christian  Union  services,  Sunday  morning,  and  philanthropic  woik  outside  Uie 
University;  the  Y.M.C.A.;  the  Missionary  Band;  the  Volunteer  Band;  the 
Evangelistic  Band.    Home  and  group  prayer  meetings  are  also  held. 

The  University  religious  services  on  Sunday  mornings  afford  opportunities 
to  hear  the  leading  preachers  of  the  day. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

Besides  the  general  regulations  of  the  University,  the  following  special  regu- 
lations apply  to  the  Divinity  School: 

1.  Ptarpoae.-^The  purpose  of  the  Divinity  School  is  primarily  and  chiefly  to 
fit  men  to  serve  the  Christian  church  in:  (1)  the  pastorate;  (2)  the  missionary 
field;  (3)  Christian  teaching;  (4)  other  Christian  work. 

2.  Constituency, — ^The  School  is  open  without  discrimination  to  students  of 
all  denominations.  Women  are  admitted  to  the  Divinity  School  upon  equal 
terms  with  men. 

3.  Credentiala. — ^A  student  entering  the  Divinity  School  is  expected  to 
present  a  ministerial  license,  or  a  certificate  of  ordination,  or  a  statement  from 
the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member,  or  from  a  church  official,  approving  his  pur- 
pose to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry  or  other  religious  service. 

4.  Admimon,  registration^  and  withdrawal  of  students  are  subject  to  the 
general  University  regulations. 

5.  Full  and  partial  work  of  the  student, — ^Each  student  doing  full  work  is 
expected  to  take  three  majors,  or  their  equivalent,  during  each  quarter.    But — 

1}  A  student  may  be  permitted  to  take  only  two  majors  or  their  equivalent. 

2)  A  student  acting  as  pastor  of  a  church  is  not  permitted  to  take  more  than 
two  majors  a  quarter,  or  their  equivalent,  exc^t  by  permission  of  the  Dean. 

3)  A  student  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor,  register 
in  a  course  as  a  visitor  without  credit,  but  he  may  not  apply  for  credit  therefor 
after  the  completion  of  the  course.  A  student  registering  for  a  course  as  a  visitor 
may  change  to  regular  registration  not  later  tiian  the  middle  of  the  course,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor. 

6.  Absences. — 

1)  It  is  expected  that  students  will  treat  an  engagement  with  an  instructor 
as  any  other  engagement,  and  the  ordinary  rules  of  courtesy  apply  in  case  of 
inability  to  fill  an  appointment. 
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2)  Should  the  number  of  the  student's  absences  in  any  case  reach  25  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  class  exercises  in  that  course,  he  will  recdve  credit  for  only 
half  of  the  course.  Should  the  number  of  absences  in  any  case  reach  50  per  cent, 
no  credit  will  be  given  for  the  course. 

7.  PMic  appecarance  of  students. — ^The  same  regulations  apply  to  students 
in  the  Divinity  School  as  to  those  under  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science. 

8.  Ltbraries. — ^The  libraries  of  the  Divinity  School,  including  those  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Comparative  Religion,  occupy  rooms  in  the  Haskell  Oriental 
Museum.  They  are  administered  as  a  reference  library,  but  students  may  draw 
books  for  use  outside  the  library  under  certain  restrictions. 

9.  Physical  cuUure. — Students  of  the  Divinity  School  have  the  same  privi- 
leges in  the  Gymnasium  as  other  students  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
gymnasium  classes,  locker-rooms,  swimming-pool,  and  all  the  athletic  privileges 
of  the  University  are  open  to  them,  subject  to  the  same  requirements  as  apply  to 
other  members  of  the  University.  Basket-ball  is  a  feature  of  Divinity  School 
athletics.  Two  series,  or  schedules,  are  made  up  each  season:  one  is  Hie  inter- 
theological  seminary  schedule  of  different  seminaries  in  the  city,  and  the  other 
the  inter-class  and  inter-departmental  series.  Aside  from  this,  they  have  the 
inter-hall  and  all-University  tennis  tournaments  and  the  inter-hall  baseball 
tournaments  in  which  they  may  take  part. 

Instruction  is  given  in  applying  methods  of  play  and  athletics  to  work  with 
young  people. 

SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

Besides  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  and  the  Divinity  School, 
the  following  special  regulations  apply  to  the  Graduate  Divinity  School: 
1.  Admission, — 

1)  Registration  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  is  in  general  subject  to  the 
same  requirem^ts  as  apply  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature. 

2)  Candidates  for  a  degree, — Candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  Graduate  Divinity 
School  are  required  to  possess  a  Bachelor's  degree,  equivalent  to  that  given  by 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

3)  Unclassified  students. — ^Unclassified  students  of  sufficient  maturity 
may  be  admitted  to  the  courses  of  instruction  without  examination,  provided 
that  they  can  give  evidence  to  the  Dean  and  the  particular  instructor  under 
whom  they  desire  to  study  that  they  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  proposed 
subject  or  subjects.  In  general  such  students  must  have  had  a  considerable 
portion  of  a  college  course. 

4)  Students  under  other  faculties. — (a)  All  the  departments  of  the  Divinity 
School  are  open  to  graduate  and  Senior  College  students,  the  particular  courses 
offered  bdng  determined  by  each  department;  (5)  Senior  College  students  intend- 
ing to  enter  religious  woric  as  a  vocation,  who  have  completed  9  majors  of  Senior 
College  work,  are  permitted  to  elect  the  9  remaining  majors  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School,  and  the  majors  so  elected  are  credited  toward  the  D.B.  degree. 

5)  Admission  to  advanced  standing. — Students  coming  from  approved  theo- 
logical schools  receive  credit  for  work  already  done  up  to  18  majors.    No  advanced 
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gtandiDg  will  be  given  for  any  courses  except  those  given  by  theologieal  f acoltieB 
or  those  which  would  be  credited  by  improved  institutions  for  their  graduate 


6)  Medical  misnonaries. — Special  arrangements  may  be  made  in  the  case  <^ 
graduate  students  preparing  for  work  as  medical  missionaries. 

2.  Degrees  conferred. — ^The  Graduate  Divinity  School  offos  courses  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  D.B.,  and  Ph.D.  The  18  vocational  majors  of  the 
curriculum  must  be  taken  by  aU  candidates  for  the  D.B.  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 

THE  CURRICULUM  OF  THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

The  Divinity  School  endeavors  to  shape  its  curriculum  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prepare  men  for  efficiency  in  religious  leadership.  In  this  leadeiship  four  chief 
fields  are  recognised  as  demanding  specific  pr^>aration:  the  pastorate,  foreign 
missionsi  religious  education,  social  service.  In  addition  to  preparing  for  these 
four  fields,  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  prepares  men  to  be  specialists  in  the 
various  fields  of  theological  discipline.  Its  graduates  who  have  thus  specialised 
are  now  widely  located  in  theological  seminaries  and  colleges. 

1.  Studies  leading  to  the  Ph,D,  degree. — ^The  Divinity  School  offers  a  very 
large  opportunity  for  specialised  w<x'k  in  various  departments.  Hie  courses  to 
be  taken  by  candidates  for  this  degree  wiU  be  determined  by  the  department  in 
which  the  students  work,  and  such  students  are  referred  to  the  regulations 
governing  the  Ph.D.  degree  on  p.  116. 

2.  The  general  plan  of  the  curriculum  leading  to  the  D.B.  degree. — ^The  general 
plan  of  the  curriculum  is  determined  by  the  efficiency  demanded  by  the  church  of 
its  leaders.  This  efficiency  involves  (1)  broad  training  in  methods  of  church 
work,  (2)  a  knowledge  of  social  and  psychological  principles,  the  truths  of 
ChrisUanity  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible,  ajid  the  history  of  rdigious  institutions 
and  thought,  and  (3)  individual  specialisation. 

a)  The  curriculum  thus  indudee  eighteen  prescribed  "vocational  mc^'ors"  and 
a  year  of  elective  work  under  direction  and  advice  calculated  to  prepaie 
each  individual  student  for  the  particular  type  of  religious  activity  to  which 
he  purposes  to  devote  himself.  For  this  third  year  each  department  provides 
"sequence  majors." 

NoTB  1. —  Work  in  Puhlie  Speaking  and  Mutic. — ^All  candidates  for  the  D.B.  degree 
are  required  to  take  one  hour  a  week  during  three  quarters  in  Public  Speaking  and  one 
hour  a  week  during  two  quarters  in  Music.  These  courses  do  not  give  academic  credit 
and  should  be  ti^en  in  the  first  year  of  residence  in  the  School. 

NoTB  2. — Ob»ervation  and  ttudy  of  churchett  imtitutiont,  »tUloment$t  ote. — ^All  students 
are  required  to  giye  one  session  a  week  during  one  quarter  to  such  visitatfon  and  study 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Soci<dogy. 

h)  Election  offiM  of  work,  department  of  study,  and  degree. — ^When  the  student 
has  completed  at  least  9  prescribed  majors,  in  which  he  gains  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  field  of  theological  study,  he  should  determine,  provisionally,  in 
what  department  of  the  great  field  of  Christian  ministry  he  e3q>ects  to  do  his 
future  work,  and  what  line  of  study  he  wishes  to  emphasize  in  preparing  for  such, 
work.  Accordingly,  he  submits  to  the  Faculty  for  approval  a  written  statement 
indicating — 

1)  His  selection  of  one  of  the  following  fields  of  future  work:  (a)  the  pasto- 
rate, (h)  religious  education,  (c)  social  service,  (d)  foreign  missionary  work. 
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2)  One  of  the  following  departments  sa  that  of  his  principal  subject  (except 
in  the  case  of  those  students  planning  to  enter  foreign  missionary  woik) :  (a)  Old 
Testament,  (&)  New  Testament,  (c)  CSiurch  History,  (d)  Systematic  Theology, 
(e)  Practical  Theology,  (/}  Practical  Sociology. 

8)  A  professor  in  the  department  in  which  he  has  chosen  his  principal  subject, 
as  his  adviser,  under  whose  direction  he  does  his  subsequent  wcffk. 

c)  The  student's  work  in  his  third  year  of  retidenoe  includes:  3  sequence 
majors  in  his  principal  department;  6  majors  under  the  direction  of  his  adviser. 
These  6  majors  need  not  be  in  any  one  department. 


THE  CURRICULUM 
GROUP  L    FRBPASATION  VOR  THB  PA8TOSATB 

I.       FXBST   TBAB 

iiicliifiiift  QuarUr  WinUr  QuarUr  Spring  Quarter 

O.T.  80  BegtnnlngB  of  Old  O.T.  81  History  and  Propti-  O.T.  82  History  and  Juda- 

Testament    Literature  ecy  Ism 

and  History 

O.H.  1  The  Ancient  Olnirch  O.H.   2  The  Reformation  O.H.  8  The  Modem  Period 

P.S.  53  The   Ohorch   and  P.T.    80  Principles  of  ReU-  P.T.   20  The  Orsanlmtlon 

Society  gious  Education  of  the  Ohurch 

Practice  in  Observation  Practice  in  Music  Practice  In  Music 

Public  Speaking  Public  Speaking  Public  Speaking 

II.      SBCOND    TBAB 

N.T.  1  Beginnings  of  Ohris-   N.T.  2  Beginnings  of  Ohris-  N.T.  71   The  Teaching  of 

tianlty  I                                   tianlty  U  Jesus 

S.T.  1    Systematic   Theol-   S.T.  2  Systematic  Theology  8.T.  3  Systematic  Theology 

ogyl                                        U  UI 

P.T.    1    The    Theory    of   P.T.  2  The  Preparation  and  P.S.     64     Problems     and 

Preaching                                Deliyery    of    Sermons  Methods     of     Ohorch 

(In   co-operation    with  Expansion 
the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Speaking) 

ALTBBNAnVB    TOCATIONAL   MAJOBS 

Three  majors  in  Hebrew  may  be  substituted  for  the  prescribed  majors  in 
Old  Testament. 

NoTB  1. — Students  choosing  OomparatlTe  Religion  as  their  principal  department 
may  have  3  of  the  "prescribed  majors*'  designated  by  and  regarded  as  belonging  to 
that  department. 

NoTB  2. — Students  may  take  Practical  Theology  1  and  2  in  their  first  year  by 
exchange  with  Practical  Sociology  63  and  Practical  Theology  30. 


III.      THIBD   TBAB 

In  his  third  year  of  residence  the  student  will  choose  3  sequence  majors 
in  a  principal  department  and  6  other  majors  under  his  adviser. 
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GROUP  n.    PRXPASATION  FOR  THE  tORXION  MISSION  fIBLD 

Committee  on  Direction  of  Missionary  Preparation 

Ernest  D.  Burton,  Chairman 

Fred  Mbrrifibld,  Adviser 


FIRST   TBAB 


Autumn  Quarter 

Winter  Quarter 

O.T.  80  Beginnings  of  Old 

O.T.  81  HUtory  and  Proph-   O.T. 

Testament    Literature 

ecy 

and  History 

O.H.  1  The  Ancient  Church 

C.H.  2  The  Reformation         C.H. 

P.S.  63   The   Church  and 

P.T.  80  Principles  of  ReU-  P.S. 

Society 

gious  Education 

Practice  in  Observation 

Practice  in  Music                    Prac 

Public  Speaking 

Public  Speaking 

Sjning  Quarter 
82  History  and  Juda- 


.  8  The  Modem  Period 
70     Problems     and 
Methods     of     Church 
Expansion 
Practice  in  Music 
Public  Speaking 


SBCOND   TBAB 

N.T.  1  Beginnings  of  Ohrls-  N.T.  2  Beginnings  of  Chris-  N.T.  71  The  Teaching  of 

tianity  I                                   tianlty  II  Jesus 

S.T.   1   Systematic   Theol-  8.T.  2  Systematic  Theology  S.T.  3  Systematic  Thecdogy 

ogy  I                                    II  in 

C.H.  dSA  Introduction  to  C.H.    68B    Christian   Mis-  Course  to  be  recommended 

the  History  of  Chris-          sions  at  the  Opening  of  by  the  group  adyiser 

tian  Missions  the  Twentieth  Century 

TRIBD    TBAB 

In  his  thbrd  year  the  student  will,  in  consultation  with  the  Committee  on 
Direction  of  Missionary  Preparation,  select  9  majors  from  the  following  list: 

1.  Educational  Psychcdogy,  IB-06. 

2.  Psychology  of  Religion,  IA-19. 

3.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion.  YII-IO  or  11. 

4.  Outline  History  of  Religion.  VII-15. 

5.  The  Mind  of  the  Oriental,  yi-32. 

6.  Isaiah.  XLI-60  or  61. 

7.  The  Psalter.  XLI-64,  or  other  course  in  Old  Testament  Interpretation. 

8.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  XLII-41. 

9.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew.  XLII-51.  or  other  course  in  New  Testament  Interpre- 
tation. 

10.  The  Greco-Roman  World  in  the  First  Century.  XLII-3. 

11.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Religions.  XUI-IO. 

12.  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire.  XLY-4. 

13.  Outline  Course  in  Apologetics,  XLrV'-49. 

14.  Theological  Encyclopedia  and  Methodology.  XLIV-dO. 

15.  The  History  of  Missions  in  India.  XLV-63C. 

16.  The  History  of  Missions  in  China.  XLY-63D.  or  other  course  in  the  EQstory  of 
Missions. 

17.  Sanskrit.  X-10.  11. 

18.  The  Religions  of  India.  X-14. 

19.  Arabic.  XLI-200. 

20.  Mohanmiedanism.  XLI-230. 

21.  The  Elements  of  International  Law.  in-41. 

22.  Introduction  to  Phonetics.  Xin-41. 
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The  Board  of  Missionary  Preparation,  created  by  and  representing  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  recommends 
students  preparing  for  regular  foreign  missionary  service  to  include  in  their 
course  the  following  JBtudies  in  substantially  the  following  proportions  and 
amounts:  The  historical  and  interpretative  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  4  majors; 
the  historical  and  interpretative  study  of  the  New  Testament,  4  majors;  church 
history,  especiaUy  of  early  Christianity  in  relation  to  other  religions,  4  majors; 
sjTstematic  theology,  4  majors;  apologetics,  1  major;  the  effective  presentation  of 
the  Christian  message,  2  majors;  the  historical  and  comparative  study  of  church 
organisation  and  activity,  1  major;  the  history,  philosophy,  and  psychology 
of  religion,  2  majors;  principles  of  religious  education,  2  majors;  the  history  of 
missions,  especiaUy  the  modem  period,  accompanied  by  reading  in  the  biographies 
of  missionaries,  2  majors;  principles  and  methods  of  Christian  missions,  1  major; 
phonetics  and  the  scientific  method  of  language  study,  1  major.  This  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  can  be  approximately  complied  with  by  adding  to  the 
woriL  prescribed  for  the  first  two  years  9  migors  selected  from  the  foregoing  list 
of  twenty-two  courses. 

In  accordance  with  the  further  coimsel  of  the  Board  of  Missionary 
Preparation  that  candidates  for  foreign  missionary  service  should  base  their 
study  of  the  Bible  on  the  original  languages,  all  such  students  are  advised,  in 
addition  to  the  prescribed  courses  in  the  New  Testament  (XLII-1,  2,  and  71}  to 
elect  the  course  in  New  Testament  Greek  (XLn-41)  and  to  follow  it  by  at  least  one 
ezBgetioal  course  in  the  New  Testament,  and  if  practicable,  in  addition  to  the 
required  courses  in  the  Old  Testament  (XLI-80,  81,  82),  to  take  two  or  three 
majors  in  Hebrew  (XLI-1,  2,  3)  and  to  follow  these  by  at  least  one  ezegetieal 
course  on  the  Old  Testament.  This  can  usually  be  accomplished  by  the  addi- 
tion of  one  Summer  Quarter  to  the  nine  quarters  required  for  the  D.B.  degree. 

Students  who  are  able  to  spend  a  longer  period  in  preparation  for  service 
will  find  ample  opportunity  for  election  of  courses  adapted  to  their  special 
needs. 

Students  whose  collegiate  course  failed  to  include  any  of  the  following 
studies:  (1)  a  modem  language  additional  to  the  student's  mother-tongue; 
(2)  Greek;  (3)  general  p8ychok>gy;  (4)  educational  psychology  or  principles  of 
education;  (5)  general  history  or  the  history  of  civilisation;  (6)  history  of 
philosophy;  (7)  human  society  and  the  laws  of  its  organisation;  (8)  social  and 
religious  survey  of  the  world;  (9)  economics;  (10)  some  physical  or  biological 
science,  are  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Missionary  Preparation  to  take  the 
omitted  studies  later.  Opportunity  to  do  this  is  afforded  in  accordance  with 
section  3  of  the  conditions  for  the  D.B.  degree  (p.  359). 

Students  preparing  to  be  medical  missionaries,  who  are  eligible  for 
matriculation  in  Uie  Graduate  Divinity  School,  may  arrange  to  take  the  first 
two  years  of  their  medical  preparation  at  the  University.  Such  of  these  students 
as  may  need  assistance  in  the  way  of  tuition  shoukl  write  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Divinity  School 

All  candidates  for  the  D.B.  degree  are  required  to  take  a  general  course 
in  Missions,  vii.,  Practical  Sociology  70,  Problems  and  Methods  of  Church 
Expansion.  They  may  elect  additional  courses  (see  XLV-63  A,  B,  C,  XLVII-70, 
101, 102)  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule  3c  above  (p.  355). 
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GROUP  m.    FRBPASATION  FOR  RBUOIOUS  EDUCATION 

Thbodobb  G.  Soarbs,  Adviser 


Autumn  Quarter 
O.T.  80  BeglnniiigB  of  Old 

Testament    Litenture 

and  History 
O.H.  1  The  Ancient  Ohurch 
P.S.   53   The  Ohurch  and 

Society 

Practice  In  Observation 
Public  Speaking 


FIBST    TBAB 

Winter  Quarter  Spring  Quarter 

O.T.  81  History  and  Proph-  O.T.  82  History  and  Juda- 
ecy  Ism 

O.H.  2  The  Reformation  O.H.  8  The  Modem  Period 

P.T.  80  Principles  of  Bell-  P.S.      70     Problems     and 

glous  Education  Methods     of     Ohurch 

Expansion 

Practice  In  Music  Practice  In  Music 

Public  Speaking  PubUc  Speaking 


SBOOND    TBAB 

N.T.  1  Beginnings  of  Ohrls-  N.T.  2  Beginnings  of  Ohris-  N.T.  71  The  Teaching  of 
tianlty  I                                   tlanlty  U  Jesus 

S.T.  1  Systematic  Theol-  S.T.  2  Systematic  Tlieology  S.T.  3  Systematic  Theology 
ogy  I                                        U  III 

IB  87  Principles  of  Method  P.T.  21  The  Ohurch  and  the  IB  80  Advanced  Educational 
for  High-School  Teach-           Toung  People  Psychology 


THXBD    TBAB 

The  student  will  take  courses  under  the  direction  of  his  adviser  from  those 
listed  in  the  Department  of  Practical  Theology  as  approved  in  the  field  of  Reli- 
gious Education.  The  following  are  particularly  important:  Religion  and  Play; 
The  Organisation  of  Religious  Education;  The  Materials  of  Religious  Education; 
Psychology  of  Religion;  Social  Psychology;  Moral  Education;  Advanced  Child 
Study ;  Genetic  Psychology.  As  far  as  possible,  the  student  will  be  given  practice 
work  in  Sunday  schools  and  other  agencies  of  religious  education. 

GROUP  IV.    PRBPASATION  FOR  SOCIAL  SBRVICB 
tCHABLBB  R.  Hbndbbson,  Adviscr 


Autumn  Quarter 
O.T.  80  Beginnings  of  Old 

Testament    Literature 

and  History 
O.H.  1  The  Ancient  Ohurch 
P.S.  63  The   Ohurch  and 

Society 

Practice  In  Observation 
Public  Speaking 


N.T.  1  Beginnings  of  Ohris- 
tianityl 

S.T.  1  Systematic  Theol- 
ogy I 

P.S.  5  The  Family 


riBST   TBAB 

Winter  Quarter 
O.T.  81  History  and  Proph- 
ecy 


Spring  Quarter 
O.T.  82  History  and  Juda- 


O.H.  2  The  Reformation       O.H.  3  The  Modem  Period 
P.T.  30  Principles  of  BeU-   P.S.    70      Problems      and 

glous  Education  Methods     of     Ohurch 

Expansion 
Practice  In  Music  Practice  in  Music 

Public  Speaking  Public  Speaking 


SSCOND    TBAB 

N.T.  2  Beginnings  of  Ohris- 
tlanityn 

S.T.  2  Systematic  Theology 
II 

P.S.  52  Evolution  of  Philan- 
thropy 


N.T.  71  The  Teaching  of 

Jesus 
S.T.  3  Systematic  The(dogy 

in 

P.S.  58  Organization  and 
Administration  of  Ohar- 
ities 


t  Deceased. 
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THIRD   TIAR 

The  student  will  take  courses  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Practical  Sociology  in  such  departments  of  the  University  as  may  particularly 
prepare  him  for  the  field  of  social  service  which  he  plans  to  enter.  The  more 
important  of  such  fields  are  in  connection  with  charity  organizations,  settle- 
ments, institutional  churches,  the  Young  'Jena's  Christian  Association,  reforma- 
tories, and  recreative  centers. 

DEGREES  IN  THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

I.      HASTmB  or  ABTS 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  are  reconmiended  by  the  Divinity  Faculty 
to  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  are 
subject  to  the  general  regulations  governing  the  granting  of  the  degree.    See  p.  115. 

n.     BACHBLOB  OF  DIVJLNITX 

1)  TwentyHseven  gradiiate  majors  are  required  for  the  degree  of  D.B. 
Candidates  must  have  received  a  Bachelor's  degree  equivalent  to  that  given  by 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  in  general  must  fulfil  the  requiremoits  stated 
under  "The  Curriculum"  above  (p.  354). 

Of  the  27  majors  thus  required  not  less  than  18  must  have  been  pursued 
in  residence  at  a  theological  school  of  high  standing,  and  the  remainder  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  regulations  for  non-resident  woric.  Of  the  total  27  not  less 
than  9  must  have  been  pursued  in  residence  at  the  University. 

2)  All  candidates  for  the  D.B.  degree  are  required  to  take  at  least  one  seminar 
course. 

3)  With  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  a  studoit  in  the  Divinity  School  may 
pursue  studies  in  any  department  of  the  University.  But  no  student  may  do 
more  than  one-third  of  his  work  in  any  given  quarter  in  non-Divinity  courses; 
provided,  however,  (1)  that  a  student  who  has  been  accepted  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree  may  pursue  such  courses  in  the  department  of  the  Gradiiate 
School  closely  related  to  that  department  of  the  Divinity  School  in  which  his  prin- 
cipal work  is  done,  as  the  head  of  that  department  may,  in  a  written  statement 
to  the  Dean,  recommend  and  accept  as  done  in  the  principal  department;  and 
(2)  that  students  who  have  completed  the  18  prescribed  majors  and  have  been 
recognized  as  selecting  Religious  Education  or  Practical  Sociology  as  their 
principal  department  may  elect  such  non-Divinity  courses  as  are  specified  by 
those  departments  as  required  for  a  degree. 

NoTs. — ^AU  Graduate  courses  offered  by  members  of  the  Divinity-  Oonference  are 
for  the  purposes  of  this  regulation  reckoned  as  Divlnitv  courses.  These  courses  are 
printed  in  the  quarterly  Time  8ehedid»9  under  the  head  **  Courses  Offered  by  the  Faculty 
of  the  Divinity  School.'* 

4)  A  student  who  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  D.B. 
may  receive  the  degree  at  the  Convocation  at  which  he  receives  another 
degree  from  the  University  without  further  conditions  of  residence  or  interval 
of  time;  provided  that  this  shall  not  be  construed  as  modifying  the  existing 
regulations  governing  the  granting  of  degrees  other  than  D.B.  or  the  crediting 
of  the  same  work  for  two  degrees. 

5)  Graduates  of  other  theological  schools  must,  in  order  to  receive  the  degree 
of  D.B.  from  this  University,  after  matriculation  select  a  principal  subject,  and 
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continue  in  residence  not  less  than  three  quarters.  Such  students  must  (a)  take 
such  of  the  prescribed  majors  as  they  have  not  already  covered,  and  (6)  accom- 
plish the  remainder  of  a  year's  work  (9  majors)  under  tbe  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  principal  subject  lies. 

6)  Admisnon  to  candidacy, — ^Blanks  for  application  may  be  obtained  in  the 
office  of  the  Dean.  Students  must  be  admitted  to  candidacy  at  least  two  months 
before  their  final  examinations. 

7)  Thetis. — ^The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  D.B.  is  required  to  prepare  a 
thesis  upon  some  subject  in  a  Divinity  department.  The  subject  must  be 
submitted  for  approval,  to  the  department  to  which  it  pertains,  not  later  than  the 
quarter  preceding  that  in  which  the  student  is  admitted  to  candidacy.  The 
l^esis  itself  must  be  submitted  in  written  form  at  least  three  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  final  examination,  and,  after  final  criticism,  in  typewritten  form, 
upon  the  thesis  paper  prescribed  by  the  University,  at  or  before  the  final  examina- 
tion. Any  exception  to  the  foregoing  rules  of  time  limit  will  be  permitted  only 
on  recommendation  of  the  department  concerned.  The  student  is  permitted  to 
offer  in  a  developed  form  a  thesis  ahready  presented  in  his  regular  class  work. 
Accepted  theses  become  the  property  of  the  University. 

The  degree  will  be  recommended  only  after  two  bound,  printed  or  type- 
written, copies  of  the  thesis  of  the  candidate  have  been  deposited  with  the 
Librarian  of  the  University. 

8)  Final  examination, — ^The  student  must  present  for  examination  at  least 
9  majors,  approved  by  his  principal  department,  6  of  which  must  be  within  that 
department.  These  examinations  may  be  written  or  oral,  subject  to  regulations 
which  may  be  found  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 

9)  Non^eeident  work, — ^After  bdng  admitted,  the  student  will  be  permitted 
to  substitute  for  resident  work  non-resident  work,  provided  that:  (1)  The  non- 
resident work  to  be  offered  shall  be  performed  imder  the  direction  of  a  pro- 
fessor or  instructor  of  the  University  Extension  Division  of  the  University,  and 
shall  be  a  full  equivalent  in  amoimt  and  character  of  that  for  which  it  is  sub- 
stituted. (2)  A  satisfactory  examination  shall  be  passed  upon  the  same  at  the 
University.  (3)  Not  more  than  9  majors  of  non-resident  work  may  be  offered 
for  the  degree  of  D.B.  and  in  no  case  will  that  degree  be  given  unless  the  can- 
didate has  been  in  reddence  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  at  least  three 
quarters  and  has  completed  at  least  9  resident  majors. 

in.     DOCTOB  OF  PHILOSOPHT 

1)  In  order  to  be  recommended  by  the  Divinity  Faculty  to  the  Faculties 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  the  candidate  must 
have  completed  a  Bachelor's  course  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  in  all  other  respects  have  met  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  as  formulated  by  the  Graduate  Faculties  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science. 

2)  He  must  have  completed  18  majors  in  theological  study,  distributed  as 
stated  in  "The  Curriculum"  above  (p.  354). 

3)  He  must  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  a  good 
command  of  literary  expression,  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects  considered 
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fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  individual  departments.  Examina- 
tion in  French  and  German  must  be  taken  at  least  one  year  before  the  final 
examination. 

4)  Having  made  the  elections  indicated  in  'The  Curriculum"  above, 
which  in  this  case  must  include  also  the  selection  of  a  secondary  department 
(which  may  be  either  in  the  Divinity  School  or  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts, 
literature,  and  Science),  and  having  passed  examinations  in  French  and  Ger- 
man, and  having  been  by  vote  of  the  Divinity  Faculty  recommended  to  the 
Graduate  Faculties  of  Arts,  literature,  and  Science,  at  least  nine  months  be- 
fore his  final  examinations,  and  by  that  Faculty  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.,  he  must  continue  in  residence  till  the  total  period  has  amounted 
to  not  less  than  twelve  quarters,  and  until  he  has  Accomplished  work  equi- 
valent to  at  least  36  majors.  The  amount  of  work  required  in  his  principal  and 
secondary  departments  wiU  be  determined  by  such  departments,  subject  to  the 
general  requirements  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  as  fixed  by  the  Graduate  Faculties  of 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

Graduates  of  other  theological  schools  receive  credit  for  work  done  in  those 
schools,  to  the  extent  of  18  majors,  but  must  in  all  cases  know  the  ground  of  the 
18  prescribed  majors  before  being  recommended  to  candidacy. 

Of  the  four  years  thus  required  as  a  Tninimum  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  not 
less  than  three  must  have  been  spent  in  residence  at  a  theological  school  of  recog- 
nised high  standing,  and  the  last  two  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

RB1I1.BK8. — (1)  The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  is  pennltted  to  take  the  degree 
of  A.M.  or  D.B.  when  he  shall  have  met  the  requirements  of  such  degrees.  (2)  The 
student  who  has  taken  the  denee  of  A.M.  or  D.B.,  and  who  is  thereupon  accepted  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  may.  with  the  consent  of  the  departments,  offer  toward 
the  latter  degree  the  work  he  has  already  done  in  the  departments  which  he  chooses  for 
his  principal  and  secondary  subjects. 

5)  TheHs  and  final  examination. — ^Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a 

thesis  upon  some  question  connected  with  his  principal  subject  and  to  pass 

a  final  examination.     For  further  regulations  respecting  these  see  pp.  117-110. 

Rail  ARKS. — ^The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philo»ophy  is  giyen,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
pletion of  a  certain  amoimt  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the  recogni- 
tion and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen  province,  shown, 
first,  by  the  production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  independent  investigation  and 
forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowiedjse;  and,  secondly,  by  the  passing  of 
examinations  ooverins  the  general  field  of  the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minutene 


in  the  case  of  the  i^mcipM  subject,  with  less  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  secondary 
subject  or  subjects. 

DBQRBBS  IN  THB  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  LTTBRATURB 

Several  departments  of  instruction  are  common  to  the  Divinity  School 
and  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature;  others  in  the  latter  school 
are  closely  related  to  the  work  of  the  Divinity  School;  and  all  higher  non- 
professional degrees  are  conferred  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  literature.  The  regulations  concerning  such 
higher  degrees  conferred  by  the  Faculty  will  be  found  on  pp.  115-117  of  this 
Register, 

THE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Besides  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Divinity  School,  the  following  information  and  special  regulations  apply  to  the 
English  Theological  Seminary. 
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OBmSRAL  INTOBMATION 

1.  The  English  Theological  Seminary  is  open  to  pastors  of  churches,  to 
approved  students  for  the  ministry,  and  to  mature  men  and  women  who,  with  the 
commendation  of  their  churches,  propose  to  devote  thdr  lives  to  religious  work. 

2.  Li  view  of  the  short  time  of  resident  study,  the  Education  Society  does 
not  undertake  to  render  financial  aid.  Assistance  will  be  given  in  securing  such 
remimerative  service  as  may  be  available,  though  the  University  authorities  are 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  student  ought  to  devote  his  entire  time  and 
strength  to  the  work  of  the  Seminary. 

3.  The  expenses  for  a  summer's  residence  are  an  incidental  fee  of  $2.50  a 
quarter,  a  library  fee  of  $2 .  50  a  quarter,  and  a  matriculation  fee  of  $5 .  00.  The 
Divinity  Halls  (dormitories)  accommodate  140  students.  The  rooms  are  fur- 
nished and  are  rented  at  from  $8.00  to  $12.00  a  quarter.  Students  may  secure 
board  in  the  University  Commons  for  $3.50  a  week  and  upward,  and  in  private 
families  for  $3 .00  a  week  and  upward. 

4.  The  expense  for  the  non-resident  correspondence  courses  is  $3.00  for 
each  course. 

For  courses  in  the  English  Theological  Seminary  see  p.  388. 

RBGULATIONB 

1.  Purposes, — ^The  English  Theological  Seminary  is  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  who  have  not  secured  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education. 
Pastors  who  are  neither  college  nor  divinity-school  graduates,  approved  candidates 
for  the  ministry  whose  scholastic  training  is  deficient,  and  men  and  women  who, 
with  the  commendation  of  their  churches,  propose  to  devote  their  lives  to  religious 
work  are  admitted  to  the  English  Theological  Seminary. 

2.  Resident  courses  are  offered  in  the  Summer  Quarter  only. 

3.  Non-resident  courses,  continuing  those  of  the  Summer  Quarter,  are  offered 
for  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  These  are  so  arranged  as  to  sup- 
plement the  resident  work,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  student  is  able  to  com- 
plete, during  the  thirty-six  weeks  of  non-residence,  an  amoimt  of  work  equivalent 
to  that  accomplished  in  the  twelve  weeks  of  residence.  Examinations  upon  the 
non-resident  work  are  offered  at  the  University  at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer 
Quarter.  (Special  drculars  explaining  the  correspondence-study  work  will  be 
sent  on  application.) 

4.  The  curriculum  of  the  Seminary  thus  includes  four  years  of  continuous 
work,  namely,  four  Summer  Quarters  in  residence  and  twelve  quarters  in  absence. 

5.  Of  the  24  majors  thus  required,  6  may  be  taken  in  subjects  preparatory 
to  the  theological  curriculum,  namely,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Psychologr,  History, 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Ethics. 

6.  A  student  may  prolong  his  course  either  by  residing  at  the  University  one 
term  during  any  particular  Summer  Quarter,  instead  of  the  whole  quarter,  or  by 
taking  a  smaller  number  of  subjects  while  absent  from  the  University. 

7.  A  certificate  of  graduation  in  English  will  be  granted  to  each  student 
who  (1)  completes  24  majors  according  to  the  conditions  named  above,  not  more 
than  one-half  of  them  being  taken  in  absence;  (2)  presents  a  satisfactory  thesis 
upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  professor  to  whose  department  it  pertains;  the 
subject  must  be  selected  and  approved  at  least  six  months  before  the  date  of  the 
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final  examination;  and  the  theaia  itself  must  be  submitted  and  approved  six 
weeks  before  the  date  of  final  examination;  and  when  approved  it  will  become 
the  property  of  the  University;  (3)  passes  a  satisfactory  final  examination  in 
addition  to  the  regular  course  examinations. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  AFFILIATED  THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARIES  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  adopted  the  following 
basis  for  the  affiliation  of  theological  seminaries  with  the  University. 

A  theological  seminary  may  become  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago 
under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Oeneral  character  of  affiUaHon. — 

1)  A  theological  seminary  may  be  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago  on 
condition  that  its  standard  of  scholarship  and  quality  of  teachini'are  approved 
and  shall  thereafter  continue  to  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
Graduate  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Unicago. 

2)  Affiliated  seminaries  shall  maintain  their  autonomy  and  power  to  grant 
degrees,  appoint  instructors,  and  control  their  property. 

2.  Fcundtiea  of  affiliated  seminaries. — 

1)  The  names  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  each  affiliated  seminary  shall 
be  printed  in  the  Regieter  of  the  University  of  Chicago  under  the  name  of  the 
seminary — such  name  of  the  seminary  standing  under  the  general  caption, 
"Faculties  of  Affiliated  Theological  Seminaries." 

2)  An  individual  member  of  a  faculty  of  an  affiliated  seminarv  may  be 
appointed  a  member  of  a  department  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  only  when  so 
appointed  shall  he  become  a  member  of  a  Faculty  of  me  University. 

3.  Courses  given  by  the  faculties  of  the  affiliated  seminaries  and  the  Oradtuite 
Durinity  School. — 

1)  Students  of  affiliated  seminaries  who  meet  the  requirements  for  entrance 
to  the  Graduate  Divinitv  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  may  be  matriculated 
and  registered  in  said  school  imder  the  same  conditions  as  students  of  that  schooL 

2}  Students  of  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
may  register  for  courses  in  the  affiliated  seminary  on  the  same  conditions  as  the 
students  of  the  affiliated  seminary. 

3)  Credit  for  courses  taken  by  students  of  affiliated  seminaries  in  the  Gradu- 
ate Divinity  School  of  the  University,  or  by  students  of  the  Divinity  School  in 
the  affiliated  seminaries,  shidl  be  given  toward  the  de^p'ee  of  each  institution  in 
accordance  with  the  rep;ulations  ^verning  the  conferring  of  its  decree  by  such 
institution.  In  administering  this  article  of  agreement,  each  institution  may 
indicate  the  list  of  courses  s^ven  by  the  faculty  of  the  other  for  which  it  will  give 
credit  toward  its  degree  without  further  examination. 

4)  Students  of  affiliated  seminaries  who  desire  the  D.B.  degree  from  the 
Graduate  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicagp  may  receive  such  deforce 
after  matriculation  and  registration,  in  accordance  with  the  general  regulations 
governing  the  granting  of  degrees  in  the  Divinity  School;  it  being  understood  that 
at  least  one  vear  (i.e.,  nine  majors)  of  actual  residence  in  the  Graduate  Divinity 
School  shall  be  a  prerequisite  for  such  a  degree. 

4.  Courses  given  by  the  faculties  of  Arts,  Literaturet  and  Science. — 

1)  Students  of  affiliated  seminaries  may  be  admitted  to  courses  given  by 
members  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  under  the  following 
conditions: 

a)  Such  students  as  are  registered  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  may  enter  those  courses  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
and  precedents  pertaining  to  and  maintained  by  the  Graduate  Divinity  School 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and, 

b)  Students  who  are  not  matriculated  and  registered  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  shall  pay  tuition  to  the  University  of 
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Chicago  for  courses  given  by  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literatiue,  and  Science  under 
ibe  same  conditions  as  other  students  in  the  Graduate  Schools  and  Colleges. 

2)  Students  of  affiliated  seminaries  who  wish  to  acquire  the  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  or 
S.B.  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago  shaU  comorm  to  the  regulations 
governing  the  conferring  of  such  degrees. 

3)  Students  of  affiliated  seminaries  who  desire  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  may  be  matriculated  and  registered  in  the  Gradu- 
ate Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chica^  and  receive  the  dewee  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  and  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

5.  MisceUaneoua. — 

1)  Students  of  affiliated  theological  seminaries  may  occupy  rooms  in  the 
donnitories  or  enjoy  other  privileges  of  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  provided  tney  are  matriculated  and  registered  in  the 
Graduate  Divinity  School. 

2)  The  University  of  Chicago  will  provide,  without  cost,  temporary  class- 
rooms for  affiliated  schools,  in  so  far  as  arrangements  are  practicable  and  necessary. 

3)  The  libraries  of  the  affiliated  seminaries,  if  it  be  so  desired,  and  there  be 
available  space,  will  be  temporarily  housed,  witnout  cost,  in  the  buildings  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  a  separate  section  or  room,  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  administration  of  such  libraries  to  be  borne  by  the  affiliated  seminary. 

4)  The  officers  and  students  of  affiliated  seminaries  shall  have  the  privil^es 
of  students  of  the  University  of  Chica^  in  respect  to  the  use  of  libranes,  muse- 
ums, and  gymnasiums  of  the  Universitv  of  Ctiicago:  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
officers  andstudents  of  the  University  of  Chicago  shall  have  the  privileges  of  the 
libraries  and  museums  of  affiliated  seminaries. 

6.  Severance. — The  agreement  of  affiliation  may  be  severed  by  the  wish  of 
either  party  thereto  upon  one  year's  notice. 

On  the  foregoing  basis  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  has  entered  into 
affiliation  with  the  University. 

MEMORANDUM   OF  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  DIVINITY 

HOUSES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  AND 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

First,  The  Divinity  House  (in  each  case)  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
hereby  as^rees  to  build  one  or  more  halls  at  some  point  in  proximity  to  the  groimos 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  be  called  by  name  or  names  hereafter  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  to  tlus  contract,  it  being  understood  that  the  hall  or  halls 
shall  be  used  bb  a  home  for  students  of  these  denominations  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  it  being  further  understood  that  the  grounds  and  halls  shall 
be  the  sole  and  exclusive  property  of  said  Divinity  House  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Second,  The  University  of  Chicago  hereby  agrees  to  furnish  to  the  students 
of  said  House  all  the  privileges  of  the  University  on  the  same  terms  as  to  the 
students  living  in  the  houses  of  the  University  itself,  it  being  further  understood 
that  students  pursuing  courses  of  theolodcal  studies  shall  be  admitted  ii^  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  governing  the  Divinity  School,  and  that  said  students, 
after  having  completed  the  courses  of  study  laid  down  by  the  Universitv,  shall 
receive  the  proi>er  recognition  of  such  work  in  the  form  of  appropriate  decrees. 

Third,  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  Divinity  House  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  shall  have  the  privilege  of  nominating  one  or  more  instructors  or  officers, 
who  shall  be  given  general  charge  of  their  said  hall  or  halls  and  of  students  residing 
therein;  provided  said  instructors  or  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  it  being  understood:  (1)  That  the  officers 
of  the  House  shall  be  recognized  as  members  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  shall 
be  invited  to  confer  with  the  Divinity  Faculty  of  the  Universitv, on  questions 
which  relate  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  House  or  its  members,  and  upon 
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8Uoh  questions  only;  and  that  the  House  shall  be  represented  in  the  University 
Council  by  its  principal  officer,  who  shall  be  called  Dean.  (2)  That  the  officers 
of  the  House  shall  give  instruction  in  connection  with  the  department  or  depart- 
.  ments  of  the  University  designated  at  the  time  of  their  election^  which  instruction 
shall  be  accepted  of  students  in  lieu  of  other  similar  instruction  offered  by  the 
University  in  accordance  with  the  r^ulations  of  the  Divinity  School.  (3)  That 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  officers  and  instructors  shall  be  provided 
by  the  Divinity  House  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  it  being  understood  that 
the  University  of  Chicago  shall  have  no  financial  responsibiuty  in  connection 
with  said  House,  its  officers,  or  teachers. 

The  Disciples'  Divinity  House,  the  Ryder  (Universalist)  Divinity  House, 
and  the  Norwegian  Baptist  Divinity  House  are  in  operation  at  the  University 
under  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 


XLI.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  UTERATURE 
AND  INTERPRETATION 

XLIL    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  AND  EARLY 
CHRISTL^  LITERATURE 


For  Departments  XLI  and  XLII  see  respectively  Department  VIII  (Oriental  Lan- 
cnages  and  Literatures),  p.  187.  and  Department  IX  (New  Testament  and  Early  Christian 
Literature),  p.  190. 


XLIV.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Shailbb  Mathswb,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Historical  and  Comparative 

Theology. 
Gkrald  Bibnbt  Smith,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Theology. 


Gborqb  Ntb  Boabdman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Plrofessor  Emeritus  of  Systematic 
Theology,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

Clabencb  Augubtinb  Bbckwith,  D.D.,  Illinois  Professor  of  Systematic  Theol- 
ogy, Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

FELLOWS,  1915-16 
Ebnest  Ernshal  Satlbs,  A.B.,  Th.B.      Jambs  Wilkinb,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aim  of  the  Department  of  Systematic  Theology  is  to  set  forth  and  to 
▼indicate  both  the  content  of  the  knowledge  which  accrues  to  Christian  faith 
and  those  moral  relations  which  are  a  necessary  expression  of  that  faith.  This 
task  is  prosecuted  on  the  basis  of  the  historical  sources  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  with  due  consideration  of  the  historic  expressions  of  Christian  belief.  It 
mH  thus  appear  that  the  historical  sciences  of  biblical  theology  and  of  biblical 
ethics  as  well  as  of  the  history  of  dogma  are  the  indispensable  presuppositions 
of  the  normative  sciences  of  Christian  dogmatics  and  of  Christian  ethics.    The 
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inBtruction  in  the  Department  has  both  a  scientific  and  a  religious  end;  the  former 
to  promote  the  understanding  of  theological  problems,  the  latter  to  train  ministers 
for  efficient  service  in  the  church. 

BSQUIBEMBNTB  FOB  DBGBSE8  OF  D.B.  AND  PH.D. 

1.  As  prerequisite  to  acceptance  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  eighteen  majors 
of  theological  study  must  have  been  completed,  three  of  which  shall  have  been  in 
the  Department  of  Systematic  Theology. 

2.  The  three  prescribed  courses  in  Systematic  Theology  are:  1  (S3n9tematic 
Theology  I),  2  (Systematic  Theology  II),  3  (Systematic  Theology  III).  These 
courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  student  a  consecutive  training  in  Christian 
doctrine. 

The  sequence  courses  are  4,  9,  13,  14,  15,  51,  52,  53. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  general  regulations  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  must  meet  the  following  prerequisites:  (a)  A  general  knowledge  of  the 
History  of  Philosophy;  (6)  course  15  in  the  Department  of  Comparative  Religion, 
or  its  equivalent. 

The  degree  will  be  granted  only  to  those  who  in  addition  have  taken  such 
courses  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Systematic  Theology.  The 
precise  number  of  majors  cannot  be  stated  in  advance,  but  it  must  be  at  least 
twelve,  including  the  three  prescribed  majors.  The  degree  is  granted  to  those 
who  give  evidence  of  high  scholarly  attainments  and  ability  to  conduct  inde- 
pendent theological  research. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PBEBCRIBED   COUBSEB 
(For  particulftrs  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below.) 

1.  Systematic  Theology  L~Mj.  Summer,  1915,  Autumn,  1015,  1016,  1917. 

2.  I^stematic  Theology  IL— Mj.  Winter,  1915,  1916,  1917. 
8.  I^stematic  Theology  m.'— Mj.  Spring,  1915,  1916,  1917. 

I.     HIBTOBICAL  THEOLOGY 

GROITP   X.       GBMBRAL 

4.  Outline  of  the  History  of  Doctrine. — ^A  general  course  in  the  development 
of  Christian  thou^t  since  the  New  Testament  times.  Mj.  Autumn,  1915, 
Professor  Mathews. 

4A.  Outline  Course  in  Comparative  Theology. — ^A  comparative  survey  of  the 
typical  theologies.    Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Professor  Mathews. 

6.  Types  of  Contemporary  Theology. — Mj.  Winter,  1915,  Professor  Smith. 

GROUP   XI.       8PBCI1.L 

10.  Christian  Origins:   The  Formative  Concepts  of  Christian  Theology.— 

I.  Those  derived  from  Judaism.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  the  concepts 
drawn  from  messianism.    M.  Summer,  1914,  Professor  Mathews. 

11.  Christian  Origins:   The  Formative  Concepts  of  Christian  Theology.— 

II.  Those  derived  from  Greco-Roman  philosophy,  oipecially  from  Stoicism, 
Platonism,  and  the  m3r8terie8.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1915,  Professor 
Mathews. 

13.  The  History  of  Dogma  L— The  Patristic  Period.  Mj.  Autumn,  1014, 
1016,  Professor  Mathews. 
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14.  The  Hittoiy  of  Do^ma  IL— The  Scholastic  Period.  Mj.  Winter,  1915, 
Pbofessob  Bbckwtth  (Chicago  Theological  Seminaiy);  Winter,  1917,  Pbo- 
ixssoa  Mathswb. 

15.  The  History  of  Dogma  IIL—The  Reformation  and  Modem  Poiod. 
Mj.  Spring,  1915,  1917,  Pbofessob  Mathews. 

16.  The  Theolocr  of  Schleiermacher. — Mj.  Autumn,  1917,  Pbofessob 
Bbckwith  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

20.  The  History  of  the  Idea  of  God.— Mj.  Autunm,  1915,  Pbofessob 
Mathews. 

21.  The  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Atonement — Mj.  Autumn,  1914, 
Pbofessob  Mathews. 

24.  The  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Justification.— Mj.  Autumn,  191d» 
Pbofessob  Mathews. 

25.  The  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Salvation.— Mj.  Winter,  1915,  Pbo- 
fessob Beckwith  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

n.      CONSTBUCTXYE  THEOLOOT 
OBOUP   I.       OaNBRAL 

1.  Systematic  Theology  I.— 7n<rodtidion,  discussing  the  tssk  and  the  method 
of  systematic  theology;  ine  Christian  doctrine  of  Qod.  A  {^escribed  course. 
Mj.  Summer,  1914,  1915,  Pbofbssobs  Mathbws  and  Smith;  Autumn,  1914, 
1916,  Pbofessob  Smith;  Autumn,  1915,  Pbofessob  Mathews  and  Pbofessob 
Becewtth  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

2.  Systematic  Theology  IL — ^The  Christian  doctrines  of  sin,  salvation,  and 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Winter,  1915,  Pbo- 
fessob Smith;  Winter,  1916,  Pbofessob  Mathews  and  Pbofessob  Beckwith 
(Chicago  Theological  Seminary) . 

8.  Systematic  Theol<^  IIL — ^The  Christian  life.  The  religious  and  ethical 
implications  of  the  Christian  experience,  including  the  doctrines  of  sanctification 
and  eechatology  and  Christian  ethics.  A  prescrmed  course.  Mj.  Spring,  1915, 
Pbofessob  Mathews;  Spring,  1916.  Pbofessob  Smith  and  Pbofessob  Beck- 
with (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

OBOUP   XI.      SPaOXAL 

80.  Theological  Encyclopedia  and  Metiioddogy. — ^A  survey  of  the  entire 
field  of  theology  as  an  organic  whole,  with  a  consideration  of  the  relations  of  the 
differoit  departments,  and  a  study  of  methods  of  theological  investigation. 
Pbofessob  Smith. 

88.  The  Christian  View  of  Man  and  Sin. — M.  Summer,  1916,  Pboftssob 
Smith. 

84.  The  Person  and  Work  of  Christ — ^Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  Pbofessob  Smith. 

85.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation. — M.  Summer,  1915,  Second  Term, 
Pbofessob  Smith. 

86.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortslity. — Mj.  Pbofessob  Mathews. 

87.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. — ^M.  Pbofessob  Mathews. 

88.  The  Social  Aspect  of  Christian  Doctrine. — M.  Summer,  1915,  First 
Term,  Pbofessob  Mathews. 

m.      CHBISTIAN  ETHICS 

OBOITP   I.       OBNBBAL 

8.  Christian  B^cs. — ^The  philosophical  and  theological  postulates  of  Chris- 
tian ethics;  the  Christian  faith  as  a  moral  motive  power;  the  contents  and  realisa- 
tion of  the  Christian  ideal.    M.  Summer,  1916,  Pbofessob  Smith. 

OBOUP   XI.       BPBCIAL 

41.  History  of  Christian  Ethics. — Mj.  Spring,  1915,  Pbofessob  Smith. 
48.  A  Comparative  Study  of  Christian  and  Philosophical  Ethics. — Mj. 
Pbofessob  Smith. 
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IT.     APOLOGETICS 

OBOITP    X.       OBKBBAL 

9.  Outline  Course  in  Apologetics. — Mj.  Autumn,  1914,  1916,  PsorESSOB 
Smith. 

OBOITP    XI.       BPBCXAL 

61.  Christian  Doctrine  in  Relation  to  Modem  Science. — Mj.  Autumn, 
1915, 1917,  Pbofessob  Smith. 

62.  Christian  Doctrine  in  Relation  to  Modem  Philosophical  Ideals. — ^Mj. 
T^inter,  1916,  1918,  Pbopessob  Smith. 

68.  Christian  Doctrine  in  Relation  to  Modem  Social  and  E^cal  Movements. 
— Mj.  Spring,  1916, 1918,  Pbofessob  Smith. 

y.      SSMINABS 

61A.  The  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Immortality. — Mj.  Autumn,  1915, 
Pbofessob  Mathews. 

62C.  The  Doctrine  of  Assurance  in  Protestant  Theology. — Mj.  Spring, 
1917,  Pbofessob  Smith. 

62D.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. — Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Pbofessob  Smith. 

62E.  The  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement — ^Mj.  Autumn,  1914, 
Pbofessob  Mathews. 

68A.  The  Use  of  Scripture  in  Modem  Theology. — Spring,  1915,  Pbofessob 
Smith. 

68B.  Fundamental  Problems  in  Modem  Theology. — Mj.  Winter,  1917, 
Pbofessob  Smith. 

coubses  given  in  the  divinitt  houses 

LXX.       TBB    DIBCXPLB8'    DXVXNXTT    BOUBB 

2.  History  of  Doctrine  among  the  Disciples. — Mj.  Winter,  1915,  1916, 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Shabpe. 

6.  Problems  of  Doctrinal  Restatement — Mj.  Summer,  1914, 1915,  Assistant 
Pbofessob  Shabpe. 

LXXX.      TBB   BTDBB    (UNIVBBSALXST)    DXVIKITT   BOU8B 

1.  History  of  Doctrine  among  the  Universalists. — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring,  1914-15. 

6.  The  Liberal  Movement  in  Modem  Theology. — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  1915-16. 

COaNATB  COUBSES  IN  OTHBB  DBPABTMENTS 

NoTB. — Other  depftrtments  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals:  I,  Phllosoidiy:  VI, 
Sociology  and  Ajithropology;  VII,  Comparative  Religion. 

1, 6.  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — ^The  thought  of  the 
century  will  be  traced,  not  only  in  its  more  formal  philosophic  aspects,  but  ako 
as  represented  in  literary  and  scientific  movem^its.  Romanticism,  Idealism, 
PositiYism,  Transcendentalism,  Utilitarianism,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution 
will  be  treated.    Mj.  Summer,  Pbofessob  Moobe;  Spring,  Pbofessob  Mead. 

1, 9.  Philosophy  of  Nature. — ^The  theories  of  nature  in  the  ancient,  mediaeval, 
and  modem  worlds  wiU  be  presented  in  their  relations  to  scientific  metiiods  ana 
social  organization.    Mj.  Pbofessob  Mead. 

1, 61.  Metaphjsics  of  Religion. — ^A  survey  of  the  main  oonc^ts  of  the 
great  historical  reli^ons  with  a  view  to  their  origin  and  function;  e.g^  creation, 
providence,  evil,  sm,  redemption,  spirits,  gods.  Mj.  Assistant  Pbofessob 
Ahes. 

I|  62.  Psycholo^  of  Reli^ous  Groups. — ^A  study  of  religious  group  consdous- 
nees,  its  origin,  persistence,  disintegration,  and  ext^ision;  with  special  reference 
to  Protestant  denominations.    M.  Assistant  Pbofessob  Ames. 
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VI,  96.  The  Stiiics  of  Sociology. — ^An  exhibit  of  the  meaning  of  sociological 
analysis  for  positive  ethics.  The  inconclusiveness  of  all  of  the  categorical  theories 
of  ethics  is  exhibited,  and  the  thesis  is  sustained  that  every  ethicaisystem  with  a 
concrete  content  necessarily  piesuppoees  sociology.    Mj.  Pbgfbssob  Small. 

Vn,  1.  Religion  of  Primitiye  Peoples. — Mj.  Pbofessob  FofirsR. 

Vn,  18.  Philosophy  of  Religion  from  Kant  to  HegeL — Mj.  Profbssob 

FOSTEB. 

vn,  16.  Ontiine  Histoiy  of  Religions. — Mj.  PBorBSSOB  Fobtib. 


XLV.    THE  DEPAETMENT  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Andbbw  Cxtnningham  McLaughlin,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History 

and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Church  History. 
Fbanklin  Johnson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Church  History. 
Alonzo  Ketcham  Pabkbb,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  Emeritus  on  Modem 

Missions. 
John  Wildman  MoNCBiBr,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Church  EQstory. 
CuBns  Howe  Walkbb,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Erbett  Gates,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Church  History;  Assistant  Professor  of 

Qiurch  History  in  the  Disciples'  Divinity  House. 
Pbtbb  Gbobqb  Mode,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Church  History. 
William  Edwabd  Dodd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 
James  Wbstpall  Thompson,  Ph.D^  Professor  of  European  History. 


Fbancis  Albebt  Chbistie,  A.B.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History,  Meadville 

Theological  School  (Summer,  1915). 
Henbt  Hammbbslet  Walkeb,  Ph.D.,  Sweetser  and  Michigan  Professor  of 

Ecclesiastical  History,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

FELLOWS.  1915-16 
Ebnest  Laueb,  A.m.  William  Albebt  Tillet,  A.B.,  Th.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

1.  Oenerai  plan  of  the  program. — ^The  program  in  Church  History  includes 
four  classes  of  courses:  First,  three  courses  which  are  intended  to  be  introductory 
to  more  advanced  work  and  also  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  field;  while  the 
whole  subject  is  covered  in  a  very  general  way,  those  periods  are  emphasized 
which  are  of  special  interest  and  importance  for  the  student  preparing  for  active 
work  in  the  ministry,  those  periods,  which,  because  they  were  creative  or  transi- 
tional, are  of  most  value  for  an  understanding  of  the  development  of  the  church. 
Second,  special  courses  covering  more  limited  chronological  fields  or  devoted  to  the 
study  of  particular  movements  or  to  particular  countries;  these  courses  are 
intended  for  the  students  taking  special  interest  in  Church  History  and  desiring 
fuller  information  than  is  offered  by  the  introductory  courses;  they  are  also 
designed  for  those  definitely  specializing  in  the  subject.     Third,  more  special  and 
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more  advanced  courses,  in  which  there  is  distinct  effort  to  prepare  students  for 
scholarly  work  and  research.  Fourihf  courses  in  missions  and  the  whole  history 
of  the  expansion  of  Christianity. 

2.  RequiremerUs  for  degrees. — (a)  The  candidate  is  subject  to  the  general 
regulations  of  the  Divinity  School  respecting  degrees. 

h)  Before  being  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  any  degree,  the  student  must 
have  completed  twelve  majors  of  theological  study,  three  of  which  must  have 
been  taken  in  Qiurch  EEistory.    Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  prescribed. 

Any  course  offered  by  the  Department  may  be  taken  as  a  sequence  course 
except  1,  2,  and  3. 

c)  The  general  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's,  the  Master's,  and  the 
Doctor's  degree  in  Church  History  are  stated  on  pp.  115,  116,  and  359. 

d)  For  the  Master's  degree  with  Qiurch  History  as  the  principal  subject, 
and  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Church  History  as  the  secondary  subject,  the 
candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  most  significant  movements  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  church,  and  he  will  be  so  examined  as  to  test  his  knowledge  of  these 
main  events  and  his  grasp  of  the  more  special  periods  treated  in  the  courses  which 
he  has  selected  under  the  advice  of  the  Department. 

e)  For  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Qiurch  History  as  principal  subject  the 
candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  general  field  of  Church  History,  but  the  stress 
of  the  examination  will  be  laid  on  the  period  in  which  he  has  written  his  thesis. 
He  will  be  expeo^ted  to  have  fuller  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  than  would  quaUfy 
him  for  the  Master's  degree  and  must  in  addition  be  prepared  for  a  searching 
examination  in  one  general  division  of  the  whole  subject.  The  degree  will  be 
given,  not  on  the  basis  of -a  certain  number  of  majors  completed,  but  in  recognition 
of  the  candidate's  high  attainments  and  ability  in  his  chosen  province. 

3.  Church  Hietary  and  HUtary. — Church  History  is  a  spedal  field  of  history 
of  great  general  interest  and  of  peculiar  professional  significance  to  theological 
students.  But  the  field  of  history  is  a  wide  one,  and  therefore  students  making 
a  special  study  of  Church  History  will  often  find  it  helpful  to  choose  courses  in  the 
Departments  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  especially  certain  courses 
in  the  Graduate  Schools.  These  courses,  while  not  strictly  limited  to  the  field  of 
Church  History,  give  information  and  training  of  marked  value  to  the  specialist 
in  Church  History.  The  relations  between  the  Departments  of  general  History 
and  of  Church  History  are  such  that,  under  proper  restriction,  students  doing 
work  in  Church  History  can  be  aUowed  to  carry  such  courses  in  the  general 
History  department  as  appear  to  be  suited  to  their  special  needs. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PRESCRIBED   COURSES 
(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below.) 

▲.      IN   THB    DIVINITY   SCHOOL 

1.  The  Early  Church.— Summer,  Autunm,  1915,  1916. 

2.  The  Period  of  the  Reformation.— Summer,  1915,  Winter,  1916,   1917. 
8.  The  Development  of  Modem  Christianity.— Spring,  1915, 1916. 

B.       IN   TBB    CHICAGO    THHOLOGICAL   SBIIINABT 

lA.  History  of  the  Church  from  the  Close  of  the  Apostolic  Age  to  Gregory  I. — 
Mj.  Autumn,  1915. 
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2A.  The  Period  of  the  Reformation,  from  the  Rise  of  Humanism  to  that  of 
the  Enlightenment,  1300-1689. — Mj.  Spring,  1916. 

9.  The  Mediaeval  Church  from  Gregory  I  to  Dante. — Mj.  Winter,  1916. 

I.      GENERAL  INTRODUCTION   (100-1900   A.D.) 

!•  The  Early  Church,  100-|{66.~A  study  in  origins  and  early  developments. 
The  beginnings  of  Christianitv;  the  Old  Catholic  Chiurch;  the  persecutions;  the 
growth  of  missions;  doctrinal  developments;  the  origin  of  the  imperial  church, 
its  development  and  decline.    A  prescribed  course.    Mj.  Sinnmer,  Autumn, 

1915,  AsaociATB  Professor  Moncrdbf. 

lA.  History  of  the  Church  from  the  Apostolic  Age  to  Gregory  I  (690). — This 
course  traces  the  g^esis  and  development  of  the  distinctive  lorms,  institutions, 
and  ideas  characteristic  of  the  churcn  during  ihe  first  six  centuries.  It  includes 
the  development  of  organization  and  worship,  missions,  doctrine  and  doctrinal 
controversies  and  the  preparation  for  the  Middle  Ages.  A  prescribed  course  in 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  Professor  Walker 
(Chicago  Theologicar  Seminary). 

2.  The  Period  of  the  Reformation,  160O-1648.~This  course  is  introduced 
by  a  rapid  survey  of  the  church  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  presents  the  decisive 
steps  by  which  Europe  passed  from  mediaevalism  into  the  early  stages  of  modem- 
ism.  This  includes  the  Reformation  in  Germany  and  German  Switzerland: 
Calvin  and  his  work  at  Geneva:  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  outside  ot 
German^r  and  Switzerland;  and  separate  reformatory  movements,  such  as  the 
Anabaptists  and  Socinians.  As  a  powerful  reactionary  movement  the  Counter^ 
Reformation  will  be  taken  into  careful  consideration.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj. 
Summer,  1915,  Professor  Christie  (Meadville  Theological  School);   Winter, 

1916,  Dr.  Mode. 

2A.  The  Period  of  the  Reformation,  from  the  Rise  of  Humanism  to  That  of 
the  Enlightenment.  1800-1689. — A  prescribed  course  in  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary.  Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Professor  Walker  (Chicago  Theological 
Seminary). 

8.  The  Development  of  Modem  Christianity.— A  survev  of  the  condition 
of  Protestantism  at  the  opening  of  the  modern  period  (1648).  A  study  of  the 
origin,  growth,  and  influence  of  the  preat  reUgious  movements:  Independency^  in 
England  and  America;  Presbyterianism  in  the  Netherlands  and  Scotland;  Pietism 
andf  Moravianism  in  Germany,  and  Methodism  in  England  and  America.  Roman 
Catholicism  as  affected  by  modem  conditions.  The  rise  of  modem  missions.  A 
prescribed  course.    Mj.  Spring,  1915, 1916,  Dr.  Gates. 

8A.  History  of  the  Church  in  the  Modem  Period,  1689-1900. — Mj.  Autumn, 
1915,  Professor  Walker  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

n.   THE  CHURCH  DURINa  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

4.  The  Church  and  the  Roman  Empire. — ^From  the  first  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century.  Approach  to  the  subject  tlm>ugh  the  science  of  society  and 
the  science  of  rdigion.  Process  of  change  going  on  in  the  Roman  empire.  The 
religious  side  of  this  process.  Christian!^  as  a  revolution  in  the  *'mores." 
Chturacteristics  of  the  church  as  a  group.  Keasons  for  its  growth  and  expansion. 
Dismptive  effect  on  the  older  group  hfe.  The  church's  conquest  of  the  armed 
force  of  society  and  the  civil  machinery.  The  attempt  to  force  Christian  stand- 
ards on  the  whole  of  society ;  compromise.  Monasticism.  The  clergy  as  a  social 
force  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Walker. 

6.  Studies  in  the  Christian  Literature  of  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries. — 
Seminar.  Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Professor  Walker  (Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary). 
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m.      THE  MEDIAEYAIi   CHURCH 

7.  The  Church  and  the  Barbarians.~From  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  Twelfth 
Century,  590-1100.  The  clergy  as  leaders  of  old  society  over  a^^ainst  the  invaders ; 
the  Church  and  its  reaction  on  the  new  religious  conceptions  and  practices 
introduced  by  the  invaders;  as  the  moral  trainer  of  society  (example,  preaching, 
the  confessional,  chivalry,  marriage);  monasticism  as  an  economic  and  intellec- 
tual agent;  the  Church  as  the  transmitter  of  Roman  notions  of  administration 
and  law;  as  a  molder  of  public  opinion  and  a  political  force;  the  contempo* 
raneous  barbarization  and  feudalization  of  the  Church.  Mj.  Spring,  Summer, 
1915,  Assistant  Pbofessor  Walker. 

8.  The  Church  and  Mediaeval  Sodet:^,  1100-1600.~As  Leader:  Li  the 
Crusades;  in  moral,  intellectual,  and  artistic  education  of  society;  friars,  uni- 
versities;  administration  and  statesmanship;  promotion  of  travel  and  extension 
of  geographical  knowledge;  medicine  and  charity;  social  activities  of  village 
conmiunity.  As  Retarder:  opponent  of  national  development;  the  Papal 
Theocracy  and  Papal  states;  opponentof  freedom  of  thought;  Abelard;  heresies; 
inquisition;  opponent  of  new  educational  movements.  Mj.  AsmsTANT  Pro- 
fessor Walker. 

9.  The  Mediaeval  Church,  from  Gregory  I  to  Dante.—A  prescribed  course 
in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Professor  Walker 
(Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

NoTB. — ^For  a  thorough  knowledge  of  church  history  In  the  Middle  Ages  It  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  understand  the  general  history  of  the  period  and  the  institutions  of  the 
times — ^feudalism,  educational  and  general  social  conditions,  and  political  organization. 
Advanced  courses  fully  covering  mediaeval  hist<Mry  in  its  various  aspects  are  given  In  the 
Senior  Colleges  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts,  literature,  and  Sdenoe.  Students 
of  church  history  desiring  such  courses  can,  after  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, receive  permission  to  take  such  courses,  with  credit  In  the  Church  History 
department. 

IV.      CHURCH  DURING  THE  REFORMATION  AND  IN  MODERN  TIMES 

16.  Pre-Reformation  Movements. — ^The  Crusades:  The  rise  of  nations, 
commerce,  miiversities^  and  guilds;  the  Cathari,  Waldenses,  and  related  sects; 
the  Franciscans,  Dommicans,  and  the  Inquisition;  Innocent  II  and  Boniface 
VIII:  Marsilius,  Dante,  and  the  Renaissance;  Wyclif,  Huss,  and  Savonarola; 
the  Keforming  Councils.    Mj.  Spring,  1915,  Dr.  Mode. 

24.  Roman  Catholicism  since*  the  Counter-Reformation.— The  condition  of 
the  Church  and  Papacy  previous  to  the  French  Revolution.  Relation  of  religious 
conditions  to  the  Revolution,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Qiurch  and  clergy  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  The  growth  of  Ultramontanism.  Hie  rise  of  Italian  unitv 
and  the  loss  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  The  Vatican  Coimdl. 
The  Old  Catholic  and  the  Free-from-Rome  movements.  The  history  of  mod- 
ernism. The  present  strength  and  outlook  of  the  Roman  Catholic  CSiurch.  Mj. 
Spring,  1916,  Dr.  Gates. 

26.  History  of  the  Conflict  between  Science  and  Reli^on.— The  struggle 
of  science  to  free  itself  from  ecclesiastical  authori^.  The  hfe  and  work  of  ^e 
great  discoverers — Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo,  Newton,  and  other  scientists, 
and  the  controversies  growing  out  of  their  teachings.  The  influence  of  modem 
discoveries  in  geography,  astronomy,  geology,  medicine,  and  anthropology 
upon  religious  thought.  The  growth  of  rationalism  and  the  decline  of  witch- 
craft and  other  forms  of  delusion.  The  relation  of  Christianity  to  modem 
civilization.    Mj.  Dr.  Gates.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

26.  History  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty. — ^A  study  of  the  relation  between 
Church  and  State  in  mediaeval  and  modem  times  with  reference  to  its  influence 
upon  religious  liberty.  The  nature  and  theory  of  the  mediaeval  church-state; 
the  transition  to  the  modem  state  churches;  the  political  theories  of  the  great 
reformers  and  their  influence  upon  modern  poUtical  development;  the  rise  of 
democracy  in  church  and  state;  the  struggle  for  religious  liberty  in  the  Nether- 
hmds,  France,  England,  Scotland,  Germany,  and  America.  Mj.  Autumn,  1915, 
Dr.  Gates. 
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27.  The  History  of  Liberal  Protestantism  in  Europe. — ^After  considering 
Socinian,  Arminian.  and  Rationalistic  developments,  special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  liberal  theology  of  the  nineteenth  century.  M.  Summer,  1915, 
Second  Tenn,  Profbbsob  Christib  (Meadville  Theological  School). 

V.      BNOLIBH  CHUBCH  HI8TORT 

84.  From  the  Beginning  of  English  Reformation  to  the  End  of  Elizabeth's 
Reign. — Mj.  Associate  Pbofessor  MoNCBiEr.    [Not  given  in  191&-16.] 

86.  From  Elizabeth's  Reign  to  1688. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Mon- 
CRisr.    [Not  given  in  1916-16J 

86.  The  Eighteenth  Century. — Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Associate  Professor 

MONCRIXF. 

87.  The  l^eteoith  Century. — ^Mj.  Associate  Professor  Moncrief.  [Not 
given  in  1915-16.] 

The  courses  in  English  Church  History  b^in  with  a  rapid  surv^  of  the 
pre-Reformation  movement  led  by  Wyclif ,  Chaucer,  and  Langland.  They  then 
mclude  a  detailed  investigation  of:  The  repudiation  of  papal  authority;  the 
growth  of  Anglicanism;  tne  origin  and  spread  of  Puritanism;  the  differentia- 
tion of  Presbyterianism;  the  rise  of  Independency  under  the  Tudors;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  various  religious  denominations  and  their  struggle  for  recognition 
and  freedom,  and  the  beginning  of  religious  toleration  imder  the  Stuarts;  the 
ascendoice  of  Rationalism  leading  to  Methodism  and  the  Evangelical  Revival; 
the  Oxford  Movement;  the  later  nistory  of  the  Free  Churches;  and  the  status 
and  problems  of  English  Christianity  in  our  own  times.  The  method  is  by  lec- 
tures introducing  the  subjects  and  critically  estimating  the  sources,  and  special 
investi^tion  by  members  of  the  class,  the  results  of  which  are  reported  and  care- 
fully criticised. 

VI.      AMERICAN  CHXTRCH  HIBTORT   1492-1912  A.D. 

88A.  History  of  American  Christianity. — ^An  outline  sxur^ey  of  the  entire 
field  of  religious  history  in  America  from  the  beginning  of  colonization  to  the 
present  time.  Spanish,  French,  and  English  missions.  Beginning  of  permanent 
settlements  in  \mrginia  and  New  England.  Development  of  rdigious  liberty 
in  the  colonial  period.  The  Great  Awakening  and  subsequent  decline  of  reUgion. 
Revolutionary  period.  The  second  awakening.  Movements  in  the  present 
century.  An  efirort  will  be  made  to  view  historically  the  principal  denominations, 
BO  far  as  they  are  products  of  American  soil  or  contribute  to  the  sum  total  of 
American  Christianity.    2Mjs.  Autumn,  1915,  Winter,  1916,  Dr.  Mode. 

89.  Historjr  and  Polity  of  Denominations  Congregational  in  Government. 
— ^This  course  has  largely  to  do  with  the  history  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
but  also  deals  to  some  extent  with  the  history  of  other  churches  having  the  con- 
gregational polity.  Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Professor  Walker  and  Dr.  Barton 
(Chici^  Theolo^cal  Seminary). 

40.  New  England  Religious  History. — ^The  story  of  New  England  Congre- 

Sationalism  with  the  rise  of  Baptist,  Quaker,  Episcopalian,  and  Methodist 
enominations,  the  ^owth  of  religious  liberty,  the  revival  and  reform  movements, 
is  viewed  as  illustrative  of  the  general  religious  history  of  the  United  States.  M. 
Summer,  1915,  First  Term,  Professor  Christie  (M^ville  Theological  School). 
48.  Seminar:  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay. — ^A  studv  from  the  docu- 
ments of  religious  organization  in  New  Eng^land.  Students  who  have  not  had 
a  thorough  course  in  colonial  history  are  advised  to  take  courses  81  and  82  in  the 
Department  of  History.  Mj.  Spring,  Mon.,  3:00-5:00,  Professor  McLauohun. 
[Probably  not  given  in  1916.] 

44.  Seminar:  The  Beginnings  of  American  Church  History. — Mj.  Spring, 
1916,  Professor  MoLaughun. 

48.  Seminar:  The  Break-up  of  the  Great  Churches.  1840-1860. — ^Mj. 
Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 
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'       49.  Church  and  State  in  tiie  Old  Sooth.— Mj.  Autumn,  Wed.,  4:00-6:00, 
Pbofbssob  Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

Vn.      THE  HIBTOBT  Or  lOSSIONB 

68A.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Christian  Missions. — Fundamental  in 
this  course  will  be  the  relation  of  Christian  missions  to  general  history.  Appre- 
ciation of  nonrChristian  religions.  Comparison  of  Christianity  and  non-Chnstian 
rdigions.  The  conception  of  Christian  missions.  The  conception  of  general 
history.  Problems,  principles,  and  methods  of  Christian  missions.  Chris- 
tianity and  Christian  missions  as  world-unifying  forces.  The  magnitude  of  the 
missionary  enterprise.    Mj.  Summer,  1915,  Abbociats  PBorBSSOB  Moncbief. 

68B.  Christian  Missions  at  the  Opening  of  the  Twentieth  Century.— A  gen- 
eral survey  and  an  appreciation.    Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  Asbociatb  PBomssoB 

MONCBIBF. 

68C.  Christian  Missions  in  India.— The  beginninm  of  Chrisdanity.  The 
St.  Thomas  Christians  and  the  Jesuits.  Xavier.  The  pepnnings  of  Protestant 
missions.  Ziegenbalg  and  Schwartz.  The  awakening  of  mterest  in  missions  at 
home,  and  the  rise  of  the  missionary  societies.  The  opposition  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  Serampore  Brotherhood.  Duff  and  the  Qiristian  education 
movement.  The  Somajes  and  "reformed  Hinduism."  The  present  situation. 
Mj.  AssociATB  Pbofbssob  Moncbief. 

BSD.  Christian  Missions  in  China. — ^Religious  conditions  of  China  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  China  and  the  European  powers.  The 
opium  war.  The  Tai  Ping  rebeUion.  Morrison  and  the  beginningB  of  Ptotestant 
missions.  The  China  inland  mission.  The  Boxer  movement.  The  new  China 
of  the  twentieth  century.    Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Associate  Pbofbssob  Moncbief. 

NoTB. — For  further  courses  in  the  field  of  Missions  see  p.  385. 

Vm.      HISTOBICAL  BIBLIOGBAPHT  AND   CBITICISM 

66.  Historiofsraphv  and  Historical  Bibliography. — Lectures  supplemented 
by  an  examination  of  the  most  important  collections  of  sources  and  of  the 
bibliographical  tools  most  needed  in  historical  investigation.  The  purpose  of 
the  course  is  to  give  acquaintance  with  the  great  sources  of  historical  Knowl- 
edge essential  to  students  specialising  in  Church  History.  Mj.  Autumn,  Pbo- 
fbssob Thompson. 

66.  Historical  Bibliographer  and  Criticism. — ^A  continuation  in  part  of  course 
65  with  a  study  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  historical  methoa.  Reference 
is  also  made  to  the  auxiliary  sciences  and  their  uses.  Lectures  will  be  supple- 
mented by  practical  exercises  with  documents  to  exemplify  the  problems  of 
criticism.    Mj.  Winter,  Pbofbssob  Thompson. 


XLVI.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Thbodobb  Qbbald  Soabbs,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Relipous 
Education  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Theology. 

Galusha  Andbbson,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Homiletics. 

Fbanklin  Johnson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Homiletics. 

Allan  Hobbn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Duties. 

tBxNJAMiN  Allen  Gbxens,  A.B.,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Practical 
Theology. 

Deceased. 
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Fbank  Wakblbt  GiTNaAULXTS,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Practical 
Theology. 

OzoBA  Stbabns  Davis,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology,  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary. 

Giles  Buckingham  Willgox,  D.D.,  Stone  Professor  Emeritus  of  Practical 
Theology,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

Fbank  Gibson  Wabd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Religious  Education,  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Henbt  Augustinb  Smith,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Practical  Theology, 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

WujjAM  EuEzuB  Babton,  D.D.,  Lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical  Law,  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary. 

INSTRUCTORS   IN   OTHER   DEPARTMENTS   OFFERING  COURSES 
CONTRIBUTORY  TO  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Jambs  Hatdbn  Tutts,  Ph.D.^  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Philosophy. 

Jambs  Rowland  Anqell,  A.M.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology. 

Chablbs  Hubbabd  Judd,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  tiie  Department 
of  Education. 

Albion  Woodbxtbt  Sbcall,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  tiie  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology. 

t  Chablbs  Richmond  Hbndbbson,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Plraotical  Sociology. 

Nathaniel  Butleb,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Gbobqb  Bubman  Fostbb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Gbobgb  Hbbbbbt  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Samuel  Chbstbb  Pabkbb,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Walteb  Sabqent,  Professor  of  Education. 

WiLLL&M  Isaac  Thomab,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Fbank  Mitchell  Lbavitt,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Education. 

Hebman  Campbell  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

Edwabd  Scbibneb  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

John  Fbankun  Bobbitt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  School  Administration 

Elliot  Rowland  Downing,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

Fbank  Nugent  Fbebman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 

WiLLABD  Clabk  Gobb,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Mabcus  Wilson  Jebnbgan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Education. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Department  consists  of  three  divisions:  Homiletics,  Pastoral  Duties, 
and  Religious  Education.  The  introductory  courses  in  each  division  are  pre- 
scribed, viz.,  courses  1, 2, 20, 30.  In  the  case  of  students  who  are  preparing  to  be 
teachers  all  tiie  prescribed  courses  may  be  taken  in  Education,  vis.,  course  30,  and 
three  from  the  following  group:  21, 31, 32,  IB,  70,  IB,  79,  and  IB,  56,  or  IB,  57. 

t  Deceased. 
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For  students  selecting  Plractical  Theology  as  tiie  principal  department  for 
tiie  D.B.  degree  all  tiie  courses  in  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Duties  are  open  as 
sequence  coiuses  and  the  following  in  Religious  Education:  31, 32, 33, 60,  IB,  56 
or  57,  IB,  70,  IB,  79.    At  least  three  must  be  elected. 

HOMILBTICS 

In  tiie  firm  conviction  that  the  pulpit  is  to  be  of  permanent  importance  in 
modem  life,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  effective  preaching  as  tiie  pre-eminent  func- 
tion of  tiie  minister.  Witii  due  regard  to  tiie  great  traditions  of  the  pulpit,  the 
endeavor  is  made  to  help  tiie  preacher  to  reach  hb  own  largest  self-expression 
in  the  presentation  of  a  modem  message  to  a  modem  congregation.  Inasmuch 
as  preaching  is  an  art,  the  courses  are  designed  to  give  tiie  largest  possible  practice 
in  the  actual  preparation  of  sermons.  The  history  of  tiie  pulpit,  tiie  great  ser- 
mons of  the  past,  tiie  metiiod  and  message  of  modem  preachers  are  critically 
studied.  In  order  to  train  tiie  student  in  the  homiletic  use  of  material  acquired 
in  study,  and  to  enforce  tiie  value  of  tiioroughneas  of  intellectual  preparation, 
preaching  courses  are  offered  based  upon  the  subject-matter  of  tiie  otiier  depart- 
ments. 

PASTORAL  DUTIES 

The  elements  of  pastoral  leadership  and  efficiency  are  considered  in  this 
Department.  The  pastor's  varied  relations,  both  personal  and  official,  within 
and  without  tiie  church,  are  given  careful  attention.  The  function  of  tiie  church 
is  outlined  and  its  co-relation  witii  otiier  welfare  agencies  of  tiie  community  is 
indicated.  Investigation  and  experimentation  are  conducted  by  the  students 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cultivate  resourcefuhiess  in  developing  ri^t  metiiods  of 
church  work. 

All  students  preparing  for  the  pastorate  are  required  to  imdertake  certain 
practical  work  during  six  quarters  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  and- 
to  attend  weekly  conferences  on  the  methods  of  such  work. 

BSUaiOUB  BDUCATION 

The  work  in  religious  education  is  conducted  in  co-operation  witii  tiie  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  the  special  problems  of  religious  education  being  so  intimately 
related  to  tiie  more  general  subject.  All  of  tiie  courses  in  tiie  School  of  Educa- 
tion are  open  to  the  students  of  tiie  Divinity  School  under  the  direction  of  this 
Department.  Students  should  have  an  early  conference  witii  the  instmctor  with 
reference  to  their  plan  of  work.  Courses  are  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  four 
classes  of  students:  (1)  Those  who  are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry,  who 
will  have  the  pastoral  leadership  of  tiie  Sunday  school  and  of  tiie  educational 
work  of  the  church.  (2)  Those  who  are  preparing  to  be  directors  of  religious 
education  in  churches  and  other  institutions.  (3)  Those  who  will  engage  in  edu- 
cational work  in  foreign  lands.  (4)  Those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  as  special- 
ists for  advanced  work  in  the  study  of  religious  educational  problems. 

Religious  Education  may  be  dected  as  the  principal  or  secondary  subject 
for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Elementary  work  in  physiology,  psychology,  and 
sociology  is  prerequisite.  If  the  student  has  done  no  college  work  in  biology  he 
will  be  required  to  take  CXXII,  24,  Biological  Evolution  for  Students  in  Educa- 
tion, receiving  graduate  credit  therefor.    The  prescribed  courses,  Principles  of 
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ReligiouB  Education  and  Organization  of  Church  Work,  may  be  applied  on  tiie 
following  minimiini  requirements:  (1)  for  secondary  work  for  the  Doctor's  degree 
at  least  nine  majors;  (2)  for  principal  work  for  the  Doctor's  degree  at  least  sixteen 
majors. 

The  thesis  may  be  made  in  the  field  of  Educational  Psychology,  in  that 
of  Educational  Methods,  or  in  that  of  the  History  of  Religious  Education.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  the  student  to  determine  at  least  two  years  before  complet- 
ing his  work  the  field  in  which  he  desires  to  specialise.  His  course  can  then  be 
arranged  with  reference  to  more  thorough  work  in  the  special  field  and  more 
general  work  in  the  remaining  phases  of  the  subject. 

THB  BBUCaOUB  BDUCATION  CLUB 

The  Religious  Education  Club  holds  meetings  monthly  for  tiie  discussion  of 
current  literature  and  tiie  presentation  of  papers  on  the  problems  of  religious 
education.  , 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PRBSCBIBED   COUBSBS 
(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below.) 

1.  Theory  of  Preaching. — M.  Summer,  1915;  Mj.  Autumn,  1915;  Winter, 
1916. 

2.  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. — ^Autumn,  1915;  Winter,  Spring, 
1916. 

20.  The  Organization  of  Church  Woric. — M.  Summer,  1915;  Mj.  Autumn, 
1915;  Spring,  1916. 

80.  Principles  of  Religious  Bdocation. — M.  Summer,  1915;  Mj.  Autumn, 
1915;  Autumn,  Winter,  1916. 

I.      HOMILBTIGS 

1.  The  Theory  of  Preaching.— This  course  constitutes  an  introduction  to 
homfletics.  The  sermon  in  its  nature  and  function  is  studied  with  regard  to 
sources,  development,  content,  literary  form,  aim^  component  parts,  and  logical 
and  p^chological  sequence.  Homiletio  theory  is  developed  from  the  adaial 
work  of  sermon-making^  is  emphasLsed  by  the  study  of  smtable  textbooks,  and 
illustrated  by  the  analysis  of  great  sermons  of  various  types.  In  addition  to  this 
formal  discipline  the  personal  relations  of  the  preacher  toward  his  message  and 
his  parishioners  is  developed  by  a  concurrent  series  of  lectures  which  form  an 
integral  part  of  this  course.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  1916, 
Absociatb  PR0FE880R  HoBBN  AND  Db.  Grbbnb:  M.  Summer,  1915.  First  Term; 
Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Professor  Davis  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

2.  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons.— The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  train 
the  student  in  tiie  entire  process  of  assembling  sermonic  material,  building  it  into 
preaching  form,  and  tummg  all  to  the  hieheet  use  in  proper  and  forceful  delivery. 
Endeavor  will  be  made  to  secure  the  f uU  and  harmonious  response  of  the  total 
personality  of  the  student  to  the  character  and  piupose  of  the  message.  As  far 
as  possible  students  will  be  dven  opportimity  to  preach  to  general  audienoes,  the 
instructors  bein^  present.  Pteachmg  before  tiie  class  will  be  required  as  prepa- 
ration for  pubbc  appearance.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Winter,  1915,  1916, 
AssociATB  Professor  Hobbn  and  Assistant  Professor  Blan chard;  Mj. 
Autumn,  1915;  Spring.  1916,  Professor  Davis  and  Assistant  Professor 
Blanchard  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

8.  Constructive  Homiletics.— The  chief  emphasis  of  this  course  is  laid  on  the 
practice  of  preparing  sermons.  Sermons  and  sermon-plans  illustrative  of  the 
various  types  of  pulpit  discourse  are  prepared  and  discussed.  Mj.  or  M.  Sum- 
mer, 1915,  First  Term,  Dr.  Greene;  Second  Term,  Associate  Professor 
Hoben. 
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4.  The  P^cholor^  of  Preaching.— A  study  of  the  service  of  worship  as  a 
unity.  The  relation  of  tiie  sermon  to  the  mood  of  worship.  The  elements  of  the 
sermon  psychologically  considered.  This  is  an  advanced  course  desired  only 
for  students  who  have  exhibited  ability  in  preceding  courses.  The  mstructor 
should  be  consulted  before  registration.  Prerequisite:  courses  1  and  2.  Mj. 
Pbofbssob  Soabbs. 

6.  The  Message  of  the  Preacher.— The  course  is  designed  for  students  who 
have  pursued  the  remiired  biblical,  historical,  and  theological  studies,  and  is 
concerned  with  the  relation  of  those  studies  to  practical  preaching,  llie  class 
prepares  sermons  upon  topics  and  texts  which  involve  the  vital  problems  of 
modem  preaching.    Mj.  PitOFBssoB  Soabbs. 

7.  Histoiy  of  Preaching.— A  study  of  the  beginning,  development,  and 
metiiods  of  Christian  preaching;  the  periods  of  the  fffeat  preachers;  the  relation 
of  the  pulpit  to  the  life  and  thought  of  the  times.  Spedal  attention  is  given  to 
the  sermons  of  representative  preachers.  The  historical  study  is  niade  the 
basis  for  a  consideration  of  the  needs  of  tiie  modem  pulpit.  Mj.  Pbofbssob 
Soabbs. 

8.  Masterpieces  of  Pulpit  Eloquence.— A  study  of  selected  sermons  of  the 
great  preachers  of  the  Christian  pulpit  with  reference  to  the  personality  and 
methods  of  the  preacher,  the  elements  of  his  power,  the  relation  of  the  sermon  to 
the  age,  tiie  vanous  forms  of  pulpit  discourse.  The  principles  of  modem  preach- 
ing are  discussed  on  the  basis  of  tiiese  great  sermons  of  the  past.  Mj.  Pbo- 
fbssob Soabbs. 

9.  The  Modem  Pulpit — ^A  more  detailed  study  of  the  great  preachers, 
especially  British  and  American,  of  the  generation  just  past  and  of  the  pulpit 
of  today.  A  study  of  the  pulpit  in  an  age  of  social  and  theological  reconstruc- 
tion.   Mj.  AssociATB  Pbofbssob  Hobbn. 

9A.  The  Modem  Pulpit:  The  Pulpit  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.- M. 
Summer. 

9B.  The  Modem  Pulpit:  Sermons  of  Living  Preachers.- A  study  of  the 
opportunity  of  the  pulpit  in  the  conditions  of  modem  life.  M.  Pbofbssob 
Soabbs. 

10.  Old  Testament  Oratory.— Selected  orations  and  sermons  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  are  studied  with  reference  to  their  literary  style  and  oratorical  power. 
On  the  basis  of  such  an  appreciation,  the  student  is  drilled  in  the  art  oi  inter- 
preting Old  Testament  prophecy  to  a  modem  audience.  Open  to  students  who 
nave  token  the  course  in  prophecy.    M.  Pbofbssob  Soabbs. 

12.  Sermons  on  Social  Bthics.- A  survey  of  the  social  content  of  certain 
great  sermons,  including  those  in  the  Bible.  The  preparation  of  a  series  of  social 
messages  under  the  inspiration  of  these  examples  and  in  the  light  of  modem  needs. 
Mj.  Absociatb  Pbofbssob  Hobbn. 

14.  Old  Testament  Bxpository  Preaching. — ^Power  and  attractiveness  of 
Expository  Preaching.  Prindples  and  methods.  The  Old  Testament  in  the 
modem  pulpit.  Study  of  some  great  Old  Testament  exi>ositorv  sermons.  Each 
student  will  be  required  to  present  in  finished  and  popular  form  one  or  more 
sermons  based  on  his  special  Old  Testament  study.    Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Pbofeb- 

BOB  SOABEB. 

16.  New  Testament  Expository  Preaching.- The  course  deals  with  the 
sermonio  use  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  of  other  selected  New  Testament 

Sassages.    Practice  is  given  in  the  popular  use  of  the  results  of  scholarly  exegesis. 
Ij.  .^SsociATB  Pbofbssob  Hoben. 

16.  Biblical  Homiletics.  In  this  course  the  Bible  is  regarded  as  the  j^imary 
source  of  material  for  sermons.  Selected  passages  covering  all  types  of  Biblical 
literature  are  studied.  Sermon  plans  are  developed,  and  the  principles  of  inter- 
pretation are  practically  applkd.  Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Pbofbssob  Davis  (Chicago 
Theological  Seminary). 
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n.      PA8T0BAL  DUTIES  AND  UTUBCnCS 

20.  The  Organization  of  Church  Work.— This  oourse  coven  the  internal 
organisation  of  me  ohiurch  with  a  view  to  efficiency  in  botii  work  and  worship. 
Sndb  matters  as  church  constitution,  the  elaboration  and  co-ordination  of  auxu- 
iary  bodies  within  the  church  for  stated  or  special  ends,  liturgy,  pastoral  adminis- 
tration, and  parish  organization  are  taken  up.  The  relation  of  the  chiurch  to  all 
other  welfare  organisations,  social,  civic,  educational,  religious,  etc.,  is  can- 
vassed with  a  view  to  reaching  an  adequate  social  policy  and  a  fund  of  information 
necessary  for  strong  and  wise  leaderahip.  Well-orsjanised  churches  which  are 
doing  ^cient  work  in  fields  of  diverse  character  will  be  studied  at  first  hand; 
students  in  char^  of  chiurches  will  undertake  the  work  of  organisation  under 
direction  of  the  mstructor.  Careful  reports  and  records  will  oe  required.  A 
prescribed  course.  Mj.  Winter,  1915,  Spring,  1916,  Asbociatb  Pbofbssob 
Hobbn;  M.  Summer,  1915,  First  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  Pbovbsbob  Davib 
(Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

21.  The  Church  and  the  Toiing  People.— The  biology  and  psychology  of 
adolescence  are  studied  in  the  introduction  to  this  course.  Work  for  and  with 
young  people  is  then  taken  up  on  a  scientific  basis,  especial  attention  being 
given  to  boys'  clubs  and  young  people's  societies  for  worship,  study,  and  Christian 
service.  Accredited  results  of  sociology  and  of  tiie  histoncal  study  of  the  Bible 
are  utilised.  Gymnasium  work  is  required  in  this  oourse  to  familiarise  tiie 
students  with  atmetio  games  and  apparatus  useful  in  conducting  boys'  clubs.  Mj. 
Spring,  1915,  Winter,  1916,  AssoaATB  PBorESSOB  Hobbn. 

21A.  Church  Work  with  Boys. — M.  Summer,  1915,  Second  Term,  Asboci- 
atb Pbofbssob  Hoben. 

22.  Practical  Problems  of  the  Modem  Church.— A  study  of  present-day 
conditions  as  affecting  church  work  and  necessitating  adjustments  in  message 
and  method.  ^)eoific  difficulties  presented  by  members  of  the  dass  will  be  con- 
sidered. The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  promote  initiative  and  resourcefulness  in 
ministerial  leadership.    M.  Associatb  Pbofbssob  Hobbn. 

28.  The  Rural  Church. — ^This  course  aims  to  cover  the  important  and  grow- 
ing literature  on  the  rural-church  problem.  In  addition  to  studying  surveys 
and  reports,  the  class  and  instructor  will  visit  one  or  more  country  churches  of 
marked  efficiency.  Students  will  be  required  to  prepare  course-papers  of  merit 
on  certain  phases  of  the  subject.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Autumi;i,  1915,  Associatb 
Pbofbssob  Hobbn. 

24.  Christian  liturgy  and  Hvmnology.— The  purpose  and  essentials  of 
Christian  worship.  The  history  of  litur^  and  a  comparative  stud^  of  modem 
liturpee.  A  study  of  great  hymns,  ancient  and  modem.  A  consideration  of 
the  function  of  music  in  worship.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Soabbs. 

24A.  The  History  and  Use  of  Hynms.and  Hymn  Tunes. — R63um4  of  hymn 
literature  and  church  music.  The  history  of  the  Christian  church  as  seen  in  her 
hymns.  Autobiographical  sketches  of  hymn  literature.  Alterations  in  hymns, 
modem  tendencies.  Inductive  studv  of  recent  church  hymnals  with  interpre- 
tation and  adaptation  of  hymns  ana  tunes  for  purposes  of  worship.  Practical 
problems  in  the  conduct  of  church  and  Sunday-school  worship.  Illustrations  by 
choirs  and  instruments.  Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  Associate  Pbofbssob  H.  A. 
Smith  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

25.  Evangelism. — ^The  New  Testament  idea  of  evangelism.  The  histor^r  of 
evanj^elistic  revivals  and  of  evangelistic  preaching  through  the  Christian  centuries. 
Special  study  of  modem  evangelism:  the  public  appeal,  methods  of  personal 
approach,  the  experience  of  conversion.  Investigation  of  the  methods  and  results 
of  various  forms  of  evangelistic  effort.    Reports  from  students  upon  their  own 

Practical  work.    Outlines  of  sermons  with  a  modem  evangelistic  message.    M. 
ummer,  Second  Term,  1915,  Pbofbssob  Soabbs. 

27.  The  Musical  Ministry  of  the  Church. — ^The  honest  use  of  religious  art. 
The  minister's  control  of  church  music.  Training  a  congregation  to  sing.  Choos- 
ing chorister,  organist,  and  soloists.    Organization  and  management  of  chorus 
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choirs.  Children's  choirs  in  non-liturgic  churches.  Social  and  recreative  life, 
with  reference  to  summer  camps.  The  summer  church  at  worship.  The  mascu- 
line appeal  of  music  to  bojrs.  The  music  of  the  Sunday  school  and  its  value  in  the 
moral  and  religious  traimng  of  the  child.  Pageantry  and  music.  Special  hymn 
sermons  and  song  services.  The  music  committee  and  church  music  budgets. 
The  selection  and  use  of  a  pipe  organ.  Suggestion  to  leaders  and  players. 
Rei>ertoire,  vestments,  processionals,  incentives,  etc.  Illustrations  oy  the 
choirs  of  the  New  First  Congregational  Church.  Mj.  Spring,  1915,  Associatb 
Professor  H.  A.  Sboth  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

28.  Christian  Liturgy. — ^The  character  and  importance  of  Christian  worship. 
The  origin  and  comparison  of  the  great  liturgies.  Study  of  church  architecture 
as  influencing  the  conduct  of  Christian  worship.  The  construction  of  liturgical 
forms  appropriate  to  the  major  and  minor  occasions  for  their  use.  Mj.  Spring, 
1916,  raoFBSSOR  Davis  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

m.     RBUOIOUB  BDUCATION 

NoTs. — other  departments  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals:  I,  Philosophy; 
lA.  PsycholoflQr:  IB,  Bducatlon;  YI,  Sociology  and  Anthropology;  YII.  Comparative 
Be]Iglon;XLyiI,  Practical  Sociology. 

OBOUP   I.       COUBBSS   IN   OBOANIIATION   AND    MBTHOD 

80.  Principles  of  Religious  Educatioii. — A  study  of  tiie  fundamental 
task  of  the  religious  educator.  The  course  considers  the  nature  of  religion,  the 
goal  of  religious  education,  tiie  principles  of  education  in  their  moral  and  reli- 
gious sispiScance,  the  developing  religious  experience  in  modem  life  in  the  light 
of  genetic  psychology.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Spring,  1915,  Winter,  1916; 
M.  Summer,  1915,  first  Term,  Professor  Scares. 

80A.  Principles  of  Religious  Bducation. — ^This  course  buildB  up  a  definition 
of  education  from  a  historical  background,  defines  the  aim  of  religious  education, 
gives  an  outline  of  the  development  of  human  nature,  and  discusses  the  principles 
for  the  guidance  of  the  moral  and  religious  life.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj. 
Autunm,  1915,  1916,  Professor  Ward  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

IB|  85.  General  Principles  of  Method.— Fundamental  principles  of  class 
teaching  from  peycholoccal  and  social  points  of  view.  An  undergraduate 
course.    Mj.  Associatb  Prcfbsscb  Parker. 

IB,  101.  Principles  of  Bducation.— A  course  introducing  the  student  to 
the  general  problems  of  education,  and  to  the  sources  of  information  wiiich  lead 
to  scientific  solution  of  those  problems.  An  undergraduate  course.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor JUDD. 

IB,  41.  The  Schools  of  Germany,  Bngland,  and  the  United  States. — Mj. 
Professor  Butler. 

IB,  44.  Problems  in  Secondary  Bducation. — Mj.  Professor  Butler. 

IB,  66.  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art— A  course  of  lectures 
and  demonstrations  dealing  with  the  educational  aims  and  purposes  of  different 
phases  of  tiie  manual  arts.    Mj.  Professor  Sargent. 

IB,  67.  Industrial  Bducation  in  Public  Schools.— A  consideration  of  the 
status  and  significance  of  industrial  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States,  with  lessons  to  be  learned  from  foreign  systems.  Mj.  Associatb 
Professor  Lbavitt. 

IB,  90.  Advanced  Principles  of  Method  for  High-School  Teachers.— Mj. 
Professor  Parker. 

IB,  91.  Development  of  Modem  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Blementaiy 
Schools. — Mj.  Professor  Parker. 

81.  The .  Materials  of  Religious  Bducation.— ^The  natiu^  interests  of  the 
developing  spiritual  personality  and  the  most  appropriate  materials  for  a  normal 
development.  Kindergarten  methods  and  idc^.  The  function  of  the  stoiy. 
Memory  material.    Catechisms.    Manual  meUiods  and  ezpressional  activity. 
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The  elements  of  the  Biblical  material.    A  comparative  study  of  current  curricula. 
A  seminar.    Mj.  Springy  1915,  Profbssob  Soabbs. 

81A.  The  Method  of  Reli^ous  Education. — ^This  course  covers  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  material  for  religious  education^  with  especial  emphasis 
upon  the  educational  use  of  the  Bible;  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the 
church  school  for  worship,  study,  and  social  expression;  the  problems  of  mission 
and  unattached  schools.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Spring,  1916,  Pbofebsob 
Ward  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

82.  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Bible.— A  discussion  of  tiie  general  principles 

'  of  method  and  of  their  implication  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.    Sevend  typical 

Sundav-school  classes  are  used  for  experimental  work  in  tiie  various  elements  of 

the  biblical  literature.    Lessons  are  prepared  for  such  classes  and  reports  are 

received  for  critidsm.    Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  Pbofbbsob  Soabbs. 

88.  Oiganization  of  Religious  Education.— A  study  of  the  institutions  of 
religious  education  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  developed  in  course  30;  tiie 
relation  of  the  church  to  the  home  and  to  the  public  school;  a  special  study  of 
the  Sunday  school,  its  curriculum,  pedagogy,  worship,  and  orgsuiiization;  uni- 
fication of  tiie  educational  activities  of  the  church;  a  program  of  relifldous  educa- 
tion in  a  local  community.  Mj.  Spring,  1916;  M.  Summer,  1915,  First  Term, 
Pbofbssob  Soabbs. 

84.  The  Religious  Education  of  the  Adult. — ^The  problem  is  resumed  at  the 
point  where  it  is  left  in  course  30.  The  psychology  of  early  maturity  and  of 
middle  life  is  studied.  Consideration  is  then  given  to  the  need  and  methods 
of  the  religious  education  of  parents,  teachers,  and  leaders  of  young  people,  and 
to  the  larger  opportunities  of  the  cnurch  in  adult  development.  M.  Summer, 
1915,  Second  Term,  Pbofebsob  Soabeb. 

85.  The  State  and  Religious  Education.— History  of  tiie  religious  conception 
of  education.  The  democratic  state  and  rcJigious  sectarianism.  The  present 
situation  in  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  America.  Mj.  Pbofsssob 
Soabbs. 

86.  Methodology  of  Religious  Education. — ^A  survey  and  evaluation  of  the 
contributions  of  different  sciences  to  the  problems  of  religious  education  with 
reference  to  the  opi>ortunity  of  the  development  of  a  true  science  of  religious 
education.  Prerequisite:  9  majors  of  rehgious  education.  A  seminar.  Mj. 
Pbofbssob  Soabbs. 

87.  Jesus,  the  Teacher. — ^This  course  is  a  study  of  the  educational  implica- 
tions of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus.  It  includes  the  background  in  Hebrew 
life  and  sodety,  the  experiences  of  Jesus  which  interpret  the  normal  development 
of  the  individual,  his  method,  and  his  educational  prmciples.  Mj .  Autumn,  1915, 
FaoFESSOB  Wabd  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

QBOUP   n.      HX8TOBIOAL   COUBSSB 

IB,  16.  History  of  Education  in  America. — Mj.  Summer,  Pbofbssob 
Gbaves. 

IB,  17.  American  Colonial  Education. — Seminar.  AssiaTANT  Pbofebsob 
Jbbneoan. 

IB,  18.  History  of  Education  in  Ihe  United  States. — Seminar.  Assistant 
Pbofbssob  Jebnegan. 

48.  ffistory  of  the  Sunday  Scho<^— An  outline  view  of  tiie  history  of  religious 
education  up  to  the  eigihteenUi  century.  The  beginnings  of  the  modem  Sunday 
school.  Development  in  extent,  organization,  and  metiiod.  Pedagogical  and 
religious  ideals.  An  estimate  and  criticism  of  results.  The  modem  religious 
educational  emphasis.    Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  Pbofbssob  Soabbs. 

44.  The  Modem  Sunday  SchooL — ^This  course  follows  the  history  of  reli- 
gious education  as  it  leads  up  to  the  awakening  at  the  last  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  it  reviews  the  development  of  the  last  century,  with  particular  reference 
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to  the  work  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  and  of  the  International  Sup- 
day  School  Association  in  North  America;  it  discusses  the  rise  of  the  modem 
movement  in  religious  education  during  the  last  qucurter  of  a  century,  with  a 
view  to  its  practical  bearing  today.  Mj  .Spring,  1916,  Pbofesbok  Ward  (Chicago 
Theological  Seminary). 

OBOUP   III.       PBTCBOLOOICAL   COUBSSB 

IB,  68.  IndiTidaal  Psychology. — Mj.  Assistant  PBorsssoB  Gobb. 

IB,  70.  Advanced  Child  Study. — Mj.  Assistant  Profbssob  Fbebhan. 

IB,  71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  on  Experimental  Education. — 
Mj.  Assistant  Pbofessob  Freeman. 

IB,  72.  Bzperimental  Education  II:  Statistical  Method  as  Applied  to  Edu- 
cational Problems. — Mj.  Assistant  Pbofessob  Bobbitt. 

IB,  78.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children. — Mj. 
Associate  Pbofessob  Stevens. 

IB,  79.  Genetic  Psychology. — ^Mj.  Assistant  Pbofessob  Gobb. 

IB,  80.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology:  The  Problem  of  Moral  and 
Religious  Development — Mj.  Spring,  1915,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Fbeeman. 

IB,  81,  82,  88.  Experimental  and  Statistical  Problems  in  Education* — 
Pbofessob  Judd. 

I  A|  6.  General  Methods  of  Psychology.— Mj.  Pbofessob  Angell. 

I  A,  18.  Social  Psychology. — Mj.  Pbofessob  Mead. 

I  A,  19.  Psychology  of  Religion. — Mj.  Assistant  Pbofessob  Ames. 

Vn,  8.  Psychology  of  Religion. — Mj.  Pbofessob  Fosteb. 

OBOUP    IV.       PBILOBOPHICAL   AND    ETBICAL   COUBSBB 

1, 40.  Evolution  of  Morality. — Mj.  Pbofessob  Tufts. 
1, 44, 46.  Psychological  and  Social  Problems  of  Ethics.— 1}MJ8.  Pbofessob 
Tufts. 

I,  61.  Moral  Education. — Mj.  Pbofessob  Tutts. 

vn,  1.  Religion  of  Primitive  Peoples. — Mj.  Pbofessob  Fosteb. 

vn,  8.  Philosophy  of  Religion.— Mj.  Pbofessob  Fosteb. 

OBOUP    V.       BOCIOLOOIOAL    COUBBBB 

XLVn,  68.  The  Family. — Mj.  Pbofessob  Henbebson. 

VI,  27.  Mental  Development  of  the  Race. — Mj.  Pbofessob  Thomas. 

VI,  96.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — Mj.  Pbofessob  Small. 

60.  Juvenile  Delinquent^  and  Moral  Education. — Upon  the  basis  of  a 
study  of  juvexiile  crime  and  its  causes,  treatment,  and  prevention,  this  course 
aims  to  formulate  the  methods  of  moral  and  reli^ous  education  calculated  to 
correct  and  prevent  such  delinquency.  Mj.  Spring,  1915,  1916,  Associatb 
Pbofessob  Hoben. 

61.  Community  Factors  in  Moral  Education. — In  recomition  of  the  fact 
that  the  moral  life  of  the  child  is  determined  chiefly  by  condfitions  in  the  home, 
street,  and  school,  in  the  place  of  recreation  and  amusement,  in  the  workshop, 
and  in  the  moral  customs  and  tone  of  the  community  as  such,  an  effort  is  made  to 
define  and  evaluate  these  social  factors  in  moral  education  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining the  degree  of  correction  necessary  and  the  methods  whereby  these  pri- 
mary socid  agencies  may  function  fully  and  normally  in  the  moral  upbuilding  of 
the  child.    M.  Associate  Pbofessob  Hoben. 

62.  Religion  and  Plav. — An  attempt  is  made  to  correlate  these  two  interests 
and  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  latter  in  religious  education.  Assoclatb 
Pbofessob  Hoben. 
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XLVn.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PRACTICAL  SOCIOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

tCHABLBB  Richmond  Henderson,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Practical  Sociology. 
Scott  E.  W.  Bedfobd,  A.M.,  L.H.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 


Gbaham  Taylor,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Social  Economics  (Chicago  Theological 
Seminary).  

B.  W.  Brown,  Research  Assistant. 

Ukichi  Kawaqxtchi,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Modem  Missions  (Winter,  1915). 

FELLOW,  1915-16 
Charles  Stanlet  Laidman,  A.B.,  D.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  provide  means  for  the  systematic  study 
of  contemporary  institutions  with  which  educated  leaders  of  society  must  deal 
in  daily  life,  and  of  those  hmnan  relations  which  determine  duty  and  shape 
character.  The  city  and  surrounding  country  furnish  an  accessible  laboratory 
for  observation,  the  value  of  which  is  beyond  estimate. 

Practical  Sociology  may  be  elected  as  either  a  principal  or  a  secondary 
subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  For  particulars  see  the  statements  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  in  this  Register,  or  in  the  Circular 
of  the  Social  Science  Group. 

RBQUIRSMBNTB  FOR  DBGRBBS 

a)  The  candidate  is  subject  to  tiie  general  regulations  of  tiie  Divinity  School 
respecting  degrees. 

b)  For  tiie  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  the  candidate's  work  in  Practical 
Sociology  is  elective,  witii  the  exception  of  53  prescribed,  and  the  electives  may 
be  chosen  from  courses  56,  57,  61,  64,  65,  68,  offered  by  the  Departments  of 
Sociology  and  Practical  Sociology.  Other  courses  can  be  accepted  only  by 
previous  consent  of  the  Department. 

e)  The  conditions  for  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  in  the  Department  of 
Practical  Sociology  are  identical  with  those  in  Group  C  of  the  Department 
of  Sociology  in  the  Graduate  School  (see  Circular  of  the  Social  Science  Group). 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  in  Soci- 
ology or  Anthropology,  students  must  have  included  in  tiieir  previous  work  the 
equivalent  of  the  following  courses,  viz.,  "the  Social  Science  Sequence.''  For 
the  purpose  here  in  view  that  grouping  of  courses  is  understood  to  include: 

I.  Elements  of  Biology 

II.  History  1,  2,  and  3 
ni.  Political  Economy  1  and  2 
IV.  Statistics  (Political  Economy  9) 

y.  Political  Science  1 


t  Deceased. 
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VI.  Psychology  1 
VII.  Sociology  1 
VIII.  Sociology  3 
IX.  Logic  or  Ethics,  one  major 
X.  One  year  of  Senior  College  History 

The  following  courses  or  their  equivalents  must  have  been  covered  by 
candidates  for  the  Master's  degree: 

I.  Sociology  30  (or  26  in  case  30  has  been  included  in  the  undergraduate 

work) 
II.  Sociology  5 
III.  Sociology  15 
rV.  Sociology  16 
V.  Political  Science  10.    Elements  of  Law 

In  addition  to  these  in  case  Sociology  is  the  secondary  subject  for  the  Doctor's 
degree: 

VI.  Sociology  73  and  73A 
VII.  Sociology  17 

In  case  Sociology  is  the  principal  subject,  the  course  must  include  at  least 
one  year  of  work  in  one  of  the  seminars  of  tiie  Department. 

d)  For  the  Doctor's  degree,  with  Practical  Sociology  as  secondary  subject, 
not  less  than  nine  (9)  majors  will  be  accepted.  Division  between  philosophy 
and  institutions  as  under  e. 

e)  For  the  Doctor's  degree,  with  Practical  Sodology  as  principal  subject, 
not  less  than  eighteen  (18)  majors  will  be  accepted.  Division  between  social 
philosophy  and  institutions  about  equal  in  amount.  In  case  the  chief  work  of 
a  candidate  is  philosophical,  at  least  one  piece  of  original  concrete  investigation 
will  be  required  before  examination  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  In  case  the  chief 
work  of  a  candidate  is  investigation  of  concrete  relations,  a  prerequisite  will  be 
at  least  one  piece  of  independent  philosophical  work. 

The  Seminar,  courses  73,  74,  75,  is  designed  for  students  who  have  already 
had  some  work  in  Sociology,  and  who  have  in  mind  some  particular  concrete 
subject  for  independent  investigation  by  means  of  documents,  observation,  and 
interviews.    Admission  to  this  seminar  only  by  permission  of  instructor. 

AU  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  are  open  to 
Divinity  students  for  election  and  the  announcements  of  that  Department 
should  be  consulted  for  particulars. 

The  conditions  and  relations  are  such  as  to  make  an  early  interview  with  the 
instructor  of  the  Department  very  important. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PBBSCRIBED  COURSEB 
(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below.) 

A.       XM    THS    DXVINITT    SCHOOL 

63.  The  Church  and  Society. — Mj.  Autumn,  1915. 

B.       IN    THB    CHICAGO    THXOLOOXCAL   BXMXNABT 

63A.  Social  Economics. — ^Winter,  1916. 
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I.      FBUiABILT  FOB  QBADUATE  STUDENTS 

-  5.  The  Family.— The  development  of  the  domestic  institutioiis  in  lower 
and  hi^er  dvilisations:  social  ethics  of  the  family;  legal,  industrial,  educa- 
tional, and  religious  problems  of  the  family.    Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  11:45. 

49.  Social  Politics. — With  special  reference  to  health  and  culture  interests 
of  the  industrial  group.    M.  Summer,  1915,  Second  Term,  11:30. 

60.  Urban  Commiinities.— The  system  of  o<nnmunity  bonds  and  int^ests; 
functions  of  political,  economic,  and  cultural  organisations  as  determined  by  social 
interests.    Mj.    [Not  giyen  in  1915.] 

61.  Social  Treatment  of  Ciime.-~Causes  of  crime;  principles  of  criminal 
anthropology;  prison  systems:  legal  factors;  juyenile  offenders;  preyentiye 
methods.    Mj.  Winter,  1915;  Summer,  1915,  Second  Term,  10:30. 

62.  Byolntion  of  Philanthropy. — ^Its  historical  forms;  the  evolution  and 
phases  of  church  and  public  charity  in  yarious  spoa  and  countries,  the  functions  of 

Shilanthropy  in  social  progress;  the  literature  ofphilanthropy;  social  settlements. 
Ij.  11:45,  Winter,  1915. 

63.  The  ChuKh  and  Society.— Ciyil  law  governing  relipous  corporations. 
The  ideals  and  principles  of  church  conduct  implicit  in  the  life  of  tiie  religious 
community  and  in  its  relations  to  mankind.  The  duty  of  the  church  in  relation 
to  social  welfare.  Plans  of  the  "Inner  Mission."  A  prescribed  course.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1915,  10:45. 

68A.  Social  Economics. — Survey  of  Field,  and  Function  of  Religious  and 
Social  Work. — ^A  prescribed  course  m  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Mj. 
Winter,  1916,  Pbofbssob  Tatlob  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

64.  Problems  and  Method  of  Church  Expansion.— A  study  of  the  work  of 
organised  Christianity  in  its  denominational  and  otiier  larger  social  groups; 
chxirch  federation,  city  missions,  home  missions,  fordgn  missions  with  particular 
study  of  social  needs  of  India  and  China.    Mj.  Spring,  1915. 

66.  Contemporary  Charities.— Studies  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  deinressed 
and  defective  classes;  principles  and  methods  of  relief;  organisation  of  benevo- 
lence.   Mj.    [Not  given  in  1915.] 

67.  Rural  Commimities.— Conditions  of  social  existence  in  the  country; 
organization  for  improvement.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Bbdfobd. 

68.  Organizatioa  and  Administration  of  Charities  and  Correction. — Mj. 
Spring,  1915. 

69.  The  Groop  of  Industrials.— The  Labor  Movement  from  the  viewpoint  of 
sociology;  the  modes  by  which  improved  ideals  of  welfare  originate  and  are 
diffused;  the  social  system  of  economic,  political,  and  cultural  organization 
through  which  the  group  may  enjoy  the  social  inheritance.  Mj.  [Not  given 
in  1915.] 

73, 74, 76.  Seminar:  Methods  of  Social  Amelioration. — ^Discussions,  rejMrts, 
and  ^esis  work  on  contemporary  movements  for  social  betterment.  Prerequisite : 
reading  knowledge  of  French  or  Grerman.  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  1915-16. 
Hour  to  be  arranged  with  students. 

n.      MISSIONS 

100.  Problems  of  the  New  China.— Mj. 

101.  Christianity  in  Japan. — Mj.  Winter,  1915,  Db.  Kawaguchi. 
108.  The  Mohammedan  World. 

COGNATB   COX7BSE8  IN  OTHEB  DBPABTHENTB 

NoTB. — Other  departments  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals:  I,  Philosophy;  YI, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology;  X.  Sanskrit;  XIII,  Romance. 

ly  40.  Evolution  of  Morally. — ^A  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
moral  life  and  of  moral  standards  in  relation  to  the  social^  economic,  and  political 
conditions,  and  also  to  custom,  law,  and  religion.  Mj.  Autumn,  1914,  Pbo- 
vBssoBTnrrs. 
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ly  41.  Advanced  Btiiical  Theory. — ^A  critical  and  donstxuctive  treatment  of 
present  problems  of  ethical  theory.    Mj.  Autumn,  8: 15,  Profbssob  Turra. 

VI,  80.  General  Anthropology. — Outlines  of  the  science.  Tylar,  Antkrapoloffy. 
The  class  work  will  be  basea  on  the  textbook  named.  Mj.  Spring,  1915, 
1916,  11:45,  AssociATB  Pbofessob  Stabb. 

VI,  82.  Ethnology.— Studv  of  General  Ethnology.  Brinton,  Race9  and  PeapUs 
will  first  be  studied.  The  subject  will  then  be  devebped  by  class  lectures,  dis- 
cussions^ and  preparation  by  students  of  essays  upon  special  and  assigned  topics. 
The  objects  sought  in  this  course  are:  (1)  to  present  the  great  problems  of 
Ethnology :  (2)  to  consider  systems  of  classification  of  human  races  and  tiie  bads 
for  such  classification;  (3)  to  follow  the  history  of  science.  Mj.  Summer,  1915, 
1916, 11:30,  AssociATB  Pbofessob  Stabb. 

VI,  101.  Ji^an. — ^The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  industrial  art  and  religion.  Special  topics  are  assigned  for  study,  and 
each  member  of  tiie  class  must  present  at  least  two  papers  for  class  discussion. 
Mj.  Spring,  1916,  10:45,  Associats  Pbofessob  Stabb. 

VI,  3.  Social  Origin8.~Association  and  culture  in  tribal  society.  Early 
food  conditions,  migrations,  and  race-crossings.  Origins  and  relations  of  inven- 
tion, trade,  warfare,  art,  maiTias;e.  Class  distinctions,  the  professions,  leg^ 
political,  and  ecclesiastical  institutions.  Ethnological  reading.  An  introductory 
course.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15, 
Pbofessob  Thomas. 

VI,  81.  Mental  Development  in  the  Race. — ^A  genetic  study  of  the  relation  of 
mind  to  individual  and  social  activities.  The  psychology  of  mechanical  and 
artistic  invention.  Relation  of  language  to  thoiigbt.  Systems  of  number,  time, 
weight,  and  measure  in  early  society.  Development  of  ideas  of  causation. 
Parallelism  in  development  between  the  individual  and  the  race.  The  effect  of 
genius  on  the  mental  life  of  a  group.  Comparison  of  tiie  mental  traits  of  different 
races,  epochs,  and  social  classes.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Pbofessob 
Thomas. 

X,  14.  The  Religion  and  Philosophy  of  India. — ^The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
give  a  brief  outline  of  the  development  of  religious  and  philosophic^  ideas  in 
India.  A  few  introductory  lectures  will  be  given,  treating  of  die  country  and 
people,  of  the  general  characteristics  of  Hindu  modes  of  thou^t,  of  political 
history,  of  the  Sanskrit  literature,  and  of  tiie  growth  of  social  institutions.  T^ 
ability  to  read  German  readily,  tiiough  not  required,  will  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  the  work.    For  graduate  students.    Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  Db.  Clabk. 

X,  16.  Hindu  Philosophy.— This  course  will  trace  the  growth  of  philosophic 
thought  in  India  from  the  Itig  Veda  throu^  tiie  Upanishads  to  tiie  six  Kreat 
philosophical  systems.  Especial  attention  will  be  paia  to  the  Vedanta,  tilie  Sidn- 
khya,  and  the  Yoga  Systems.    Mj.  Spring,  9: 15,  Db.  Clabk. 

Xm,  41.  Introduction  to  Phonetics. — The  elements  of  phonetics  for  advanced 
students  of  any  modem  language.  PassVs  PetiU  phoniHque  comparie  des 
principdles  langueM  ettropjennea;  Jespersen's  ElemerUarbuch  der  Phonetik;  the 
works  of  Sweet  and  Vietor.  Open  also  to  upper  Seniors.  Mj.  Summer, 
9:00,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Babcock;  Autumn,  9:15,  Pbofessob  Jenkinb. 

XLV,  6SA.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Christian  Missions. — Summer, 
1915,  Associate  Pbofessob  Moncbibf. 

XLV,  68B.  Christian  Missions  at  the  Opening  of  the  Twentieth  Century. — 
A  general  surv^.  Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  Associate  Pbofessob  Moncbibf. 

XLV,  68C.  Christian  Missions  in  India. — ^The  beginningB  of  Christianity. 
The  St.  Thomas  Christians  and  the  Jesuits.  Xavier.  The  beginnings  of 
Protestant  missions.  Ziegenbalg  and  Schwartz.  The  awakening  of  interest  in 
missions  at  home,  and  the  rise  of  the  missionary  societies.  The  opposition  of 
the  East  India  Company.  The  Serampore  Brotherhood.  Duff  and  the  Christian 
education  movement.  The  Somajee  and  ''reformed  Hinduism."  The  present 
situation.    Mj.  Associate  Pbofessob  Moncbdbf.    [Not  given  in  1915.] 
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XLV,  BSD.  Chrittian  Iftissionf  in  China. — ^Religious  oonditioDs  of  China  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  China  andUie  European  powers.  The 
opium  war.  The  Tai  Pmg  rebellion.  Moiriaon  and  the  beginnings  of  Protes- 
tant missions.  The  China  inland  mission.  The  Boxer  movement.  The  new 
China  of  the  twentieth  century.    Mj.  Winter,  1916«  Absociate  Pbofsbsob 

MONCBISF. 


XXXI.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

(in  the  DiyiNirr  school) 

OFFICER  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Fbsdric  Mabon  Blanchabd,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  ^;>eaking. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  provide  systematic  training  in  oral  dis- 
course for  advanced  students  looking  toward  some  professional  career. 

Although  imder  the  administration  of  the  Divinity  School,  tiie  work  is 
arranged  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  students  in  law,  business,  or  other  professional 
activities. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PRBSCBIBBD   COX7BSB 

(For  particulMn  m  to  this  coone  tee  the  full  Ust  below.) 
21.  Voice  and  Action. — ^Autunm,  Winter,  Spring. 


21.  Voice  and  Action. — ^Training  of  voice  and  body  for  public  speaking. 
The  correction  of  mannerisms,  individual  or  professional,  and  the  development  of 
a  clear,  direct,  and  forceful  style  of  speech.  Prescribed  for  all  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  D.B.  The  students  meet  as  a  class  from  10:15  to  10:45  every 
Wedn^day  and  Friday  during  the  Autimm,  Winter,  and  Spring:  and  also  receive 
private  instruction  by  appointment.  Three  Units  Practical  Work.  Assistant 
Pbofessor  Blanchabd. 

22.  Expressive  Reading. — ^The  development  of  personal  power  through  the 
sympathetic  oral  interpretation  of  masterpieces  of  literature.  In  the  Autumn 
there  is  reading  of  Shakespeare;  in  the  Winter,  the  Bible;  in  the  Spring,  master- 
pieces of  oratorical  and  sermonic  literature.  Students  meet  as  a  class  every 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  3:30  to  4:30  during  the  Autunm,  Winter,  and 
Spring.  Prerequisite:  course  21.  Credit  of  one  major  will  be  given  to  students 
succesefully  completing  this  course.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssor  Blanchabd. 

28.  Vocational  Speaking  I. — Principles  of  oral  exposition,  narration,  and 
description,  and  their  application  to  the  discourse  of  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the 
platform,  and  the  business  world.  Corrective  criticism  on  tne  selection  and 
arrangement  of  material,  as  well  as  on  voice,  action,  and  personality.  Prereq- 
uisite: course  21  or  its  equivalent.  Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  8:15,  Assistant 
Pbopessob  Blanchabd. 

24.  Vocational  Speaking  II. — ^The  essentials  of  argumentation  and  their 
application  to  the  oral  discussions  of  the  class.  Presentation  of  pros  and  cons 
of  new,  unsettled,  or  recurring  questions  in  theology,  law,  business,  or  social  life. 
Continual  practice  in  speaking,  witb^ecial  attention  to  delivery.  Prerequisite: 
course  21  or  its  equivalent.  Mj.  Winter,  1915,  8:15,  Assistant  Pbofessob 
Blanchabd. 
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26.  Vocational  Speaking  IIL — ^The  psychology  of  persuasion,  and  its  appli- 
cation to  speech  for  securing  action.  Speaking  in  which  the  preacher  will  exhort, 
the  lawyer  plead,  the  business  man  sell,  and  the  lectiu'er  stunulate  and  reform. 
Special  attention  to  personal  elements  necessary  for  the  highest  efficiency  in 
speaking.  Prerequisite:  course  21  or  its  equivalent.  Mj.  Spring,  1915,  8:15, 
Assistant  Professor  Blanchard. 

26.  Vocal  Enression. — ^A  general  training  course  for  ministers.  Voice, 
action,  and  platform  deportment.  The  delivery  of  sermons,  miscellaneous 
addreases,  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  Each  student  speaks  as  often  as  the 
size  of  the  class  permits.  Some  of  the  speaking  is  from  manuscript,  some  from 
notes,  some  extempore.  In  the  use  of  the  extempore  method,  careful  preparation 
of  material  is  required,  and  plans  of  addresses  are  made  in  advance;  but  the 
choice  of  language  is  left  for  Uie  moment  of  sp^iking.  M.  Summer,  1915,  1 :30, 
Assistant  PiorBSsoR  Blanchard. 

87.  General  ^leaking. — ^A  general  course  covering  the  needs  of  students  in 
all  kinds  of  professional  work.  Voice,  action,  and  plaSform  decorum.  The  psy- 
chology of  audiences.  The  preparation  and  delivery  of  general  addresses,  after- 
dinner  speeches,  political  talks,  platform  lectures,  nommations,  introductions, 
dedications,  debates,  commemorations^  and  such  other  forms  of  address  as  may 
be  required  of  the  public  man  or  private  citizen.  M.  Summer,  1915,  2:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Blanchard. 


XXXn.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

(See  Department  of  Physical  Oultuie  and  Athletics  in  this  RegitUr,  p.  332) 


THE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
GENERAL  INFORMATION 
For  general  conditions  of  admission  see  p.  362.  The  English  Theological 
Seminary  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  have  not  secured  the 
advantages  of  a  collegiate  education.  Pastors  who  are  neither  college  nor 
divinity-school  graduates,  approved  candidates  for  the  ministry  whose  scholastic 
training  is  deficient,  and  other  men  and  women  who,  with  tiie  commendation  of 
their  churches,  purpose  to  devote  their  lives  to  religious  work,  are  admitted  to  the 
English  Theological  Seminary.  For  students  of  this  description  the  season  of 
residence  is  the  Summer  Quarter  only.  The  Seminary  provides  non-residence 
correspondence  courses  for  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  (Special 
circulars  explaining  the  correspondence-study  work  will  be  sent  on  application.) 
The  Summer  Quarter  has  been  set  apart  for  resident  instruction  in  order  to 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  those  who  can  be  absent  from  their  homes  only 
at  this  season;  and  it  is  believed  that  many  churches  will  gladly  release  their 
pastors  in  the  summer,  when  the  pastoral  work  is  less  exacting  than  usual 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Resident  Courses:  Summer  Quarter,  1915 
The  following  courses,  given  here  by  title  only,  are  open  to  English  students: 

XU.       OLD    TS8TA.MBNT    LITSBA.TUBB    AND    XNTBBPBBTATION 

80.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  l^tory. 
110.  Hebrew  History  after  the  BxOe. 
118, 119.  History  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  the  Barly  Orient 
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XUI.       MBW   TaSTAMBNT   AND    BABLT  OHBISTIAM   UTSBATUBB 

1.  Beghmings  of  Christianity  L 
82.  Jewish  Literature  of  the  New  Testament  Period. 
66.  The  Gospel  of  John. 
64.  The  Bpisties  to  the  Thessalonians. 
71.  The  Teadiing  of  Jesos. 

XUY.      STSTBMATIO   THBOLOOT 

1.  Systematic  Theology  L 

86.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation. 

XLY.      OHUBCB    HISTOBT 

1.  The  Barly  Church,  lOQ-666. 

7.  The  Church  and  the  Barbarians. 

87.  The  History  of  Liberal  Protestantism  hi  Bnrope. 
40.  New  Bngland  Religioiis  mstory. 

68A.  Introdnction  to  the  History  of  Christian  Missions. 

XLVl.      VBAOnOAL  THBOLOOT 

1.  The  Theory  of  Preaching. 

8.  Constroctive  HomUetics. 

5M).  The  Organization  of  Church  Work. 

21A.  Church  Work  with  Boys. 

26.  Bvangelism. 

80.  Princ^es  of  Religioos  Bdocation. 

88.  Organization  of  Religious  Bdocation. 
84.  The  Religious  Bducation  of  the  Adult 

XLYII.      VBAOTXOAL   80CI0L00T 

62.  Social  Treatment  of  Crime. 
62.  Social  PoUtics. 

ZZXI.      TUBUO   BPBAXIXO 

26.  Vocal  Bzpression  for  the  Minister. 

27.  General  Speaking. 

MUBIO 

1.  Church  Music  and  Singing. 

2.  Bar  Trahiing  and  Sight  Reading. 

LXI.       DIBOIPLBS'    DIYimTT 

6.  Problems  of  Doctrinal  Restatement 


MUSIC 
OFFICER  OF  INSTRUCTION 
RoBEBT  Watbbman  Stbysnb,  Organist  and  Director  of  Choir. 

1.  Church  Music  and  Singing. — ^Rudiments  of  singing  and  study  of  rhythm, 
melody,  and  harmony. 

2.  Bar  Trahiing  and  Si^t  Reading. — (a)  Special  emphasis  on  a  further 
understanding  of  music;  (6)  analysis  of  compositions;  (c)  order  of  seryioe,  hymns, 
antiiems,  chants,  and  responses. 

This  course  of  study  is  prescribed  for  first-year  men  during  two  quarters. 
Botii  oourses  are  given  Moh  quarter,  two  periods  a  week. 
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ALLIED  ORGANIZATIONS 


LXI.    THE  DISCIPLES'  DIVINITY  HOUSE 

OFFICEBS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Hbbbbbt  Lockwood  Willbtt,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  P»>fe88or  of  Old  Tefltament  Lan- 
guage and  literature. 

Ebbbtt  Gates,  D.B.,  Pb.D.,  Assistant  P»>fe8sor  of  Church  History  (Disciples' 
Divinity  House). 

Chablbs  Manford  Shabfb,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  P»>fe6sor  of  Systematic 
Theology  (Disciples'  Divinity  House). 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

2.  History  of  Doctrine  among  the  Disciples.— A  study  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  content  of  the  whole  body  of  teaching  held  by  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment for  a  restoration  of  primitive  Christianity.  Mj.  Winter,  1916,  Assistant 
Pbofbssor  Sharfe. 

3.  History  and  Principles  of  Christian  Union.— A  studv  of  the  ideas  and 
forms  of  unity  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  history  of  the  church  to  the 
Reformation.  A  study  of  union  movements  and  plans  in  all  sections  of  the 
church  since  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  present  status  of  the  problem,  especially 
in  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Christian  union.    Mj.  Spring,  1915,  1916,  Pbofessob  Willbtt. 

4.  Historic  Place  and  Mission  of  the  Disciples.— A  study  of  the  purpose 
and  mission  of  the  Disciples  in  the  li^t  of  Scripture  and  history;  their  special 
contribution  to  the  reformation  of  the  church;  a  study  of  New  Testament 
Christianity;  the  teaching  of  Jesus;  "first  principles"  or  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles;  the  creed,  life,  and  organization  of  the  apostolic  church;  the  problem 
of  union  or  the  presuppositions  of  the  "current  reformation."  Mj.  Autimm, 
1915,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Gates. 

5.  Problems  of  Doctrinal  Restatement — ^A  critical  survey  of  the  chief  doc- 
trinal positions  of  the  Disciples  with  a  view  to  inquiring  (1)  how  tJieee  are  affected 
by  the  progress  of  theological  science,  and  (2)  how  the  necessary  readjustments  of 
the  Disciples'  historic  teaching  ataaa  related  to  their  religious  mission  and  domi- 
nant religious  emphases.    Mj.  Summer,  1915,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Shabpe. 


LXII.    THE  RYDER  (UNIVERSALIST)  DIVINITY  HOUSE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Lewis  Beads  Fibhbb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,   Dean  and  Lecturer  on  Denominational 

History  and  Doctrine. 
L.  Wabd  Bbigham,  D.D.,  Lecturer  on  Liturgies. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1.  History  of  Doctrine  among  the  Universalists. — ^The  teaching  of  the  Bible 
when  it  refers  to  the  final  outcome  of  the  government  of  God  andf  the  reign  of 
Christ:  the  Greek  theology;  Clement  of  Alexandria;  Ongen;  the  Latin  Theology 
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and  Middle  Agee:  modem  Univeraalism;  Law,  Erskine^  Maurice,  and  Farrar; 
Uniyersalism  of  Kelly,  Murray,  Ballou:  the  Restorationist  movement;  the 
modem  philosophy  of  Uniyeisalism;  tne  new  theology,  Campbell.  Gordon, 
Abbott;  evolution;  the  new  Social  Spirit;  the  wholeness  and  umty  ot  the  race. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  1915-16,  Dban  Fishbb. 

2.  History  of  Universalist  Or|;aiiizatioii. — Associations;  Conventions; 
Parishes;  Churches;  Schools;  Publishing  interests;  Missions,  ecclesiastical 
polity.    Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  1915-16,  Dban  Fishbr. 

3.  The  Place  of  Liberal  Christianity  among  the  Religious  Forces  of  Today. 
— ^Time  to  be  arranged. 

4.  Worship  and  Liturgy  in  the  Liberal  Christian  Churches.— The  Christian 
Pastor  at  Communion  Service,  Weddings,  Funerals,  etc.  Time  to  be  arranged. 
Db.  Bbiqham. 

5.  The  Liberal  Movement  in  Modem  Theology. — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  1015-16,  Dban  Fishbb. 


LXIII.    THE  NORWEGIAN  BAPTIST  DIVINITY  HOUSE 

OFFICER  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Hbnbik  Gundbbsbn,  a.m.,  D.B.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      OLD  AND  NBW  TB8TAMBNT  LTTBRATUBB  AND  INTBBPBBTATION 

1.  Biblical  Antiquities. — a.  Domestic,  &,  Civil,  c.  Sacred. 

2.  The  EOstory  of  the  Jewish  Nation. 

3.  Biblical  Interpretation. 

4.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 

5.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 

6.  The  Life  of  Christ. 

7.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

8.  New  Testament  Greek. — ^The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  studied 
grammatically. 

9.  Bible  Chapter  Summary. 

n.      BTSTBMATIC  THBOLOGT 

1.  Theological  Introduction  and  Bibliology. 
8.  The  Doctrine  of  God. 
8.  Anthropology. 

4.  Soteriology. 

5.  Bschatology. 

m.      HOMILBTICS,    CHI7BCH  POLITT,   AND  PASTOBAL  DXTTIBS 

1.  Homiletics,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 
8.  Church  Polity. 
8.  Pastoral  Theology. 
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IV.      CHURCH  mSTOBT 

1.  The  Early  Church  Prior  to  Constantine. 
8.  Outline  in  Ancient  Church  History. 

3.  Outline  in  Mediaeval  Church  History. 

4.  Outline  in  Modem  Church  History. 

5.  History  of  the  Baptists. 

V.      PBEPABATOBT  SUBJECTS 

1.  English  Grammar. — ^The  acquisition  of  a  yocabulary,  grammatical  prin* 
dples,  composition,  and  translation. 

2.  Norwegian  Grammar  and  Rhetoric. 

8.  Geography. — ^Astudyinthepoliticalgeography  of  the  world.    Economic 
and  commercial  conditions  are  considered. 

4.  General  History  of  the  World. 

5.  Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive. 
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II.    THE  LAW  SCHOOL 


THE  FACULTY 

Habrt  Pbatt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Uniyenity. 

Jambs  Pabksr  Hall,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law;  Dean  of  the  Law  School. 

Habbt  Augustus  Bigblow,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

Waiabr  Whbblbb  Cook,  A.M.,  LL.M.,  P»>fessor  of  Law. 

Ebnst  Fbbund,  Ph.D.,  J.U.D.,  Professor  of  Law. 

Edward  Wilcox  Hinton,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

tJuuAN  William  Macs;  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

Flotd  Russbll  Mbchbm,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Law. 

Undbbhill  Moorb.  A.m.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 


Hbrman  Enzla  Ouphant,  A.B.,  J.D.,  Lecturer  on  Bankruptcy,  Public  Service 
Companies,  and  Brief-Making  and  Legal  Argument. 

Hbnbt  Varnum  Frbbman,  A.m.,  LL.B.,  Special  Lecturer  on  Legal  Ethics. 
Charlbs  Edward  Krbmbb,  LL.B.,  Special  Lecturer  on  Admiralty  Law. 
Frank  Frbmont  Rbbd,  A.B.,  Special  Lecturer  on  Copyright  and  Trademark 
Law.  

Edwin  Roulbttb  Kbbdt,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity (Summer,  1015). 

Austin  Wakbman  Scott,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law,  Harvard  University 
(Summer,  1916).  

Frbdbrick  Wiluam  Schbnk,  Librarian. 

Ruth  Bradlbt,  Secretary. 

Pbrct  Andbrson  Hogan,  Delivery  Desk  Assistant  and  Cataloguer. 

Hans  David  Gabblbr,  A.M.,  Library  Assistant. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  EQUIPMENT 

GBNBRAL  STATBMBNT 

The  University  of  Chicago  Law  School  was  established  in  1902.  It  aims 
to  gjve  a  thorough  legal  training  to  students  whose  education  and  maturity  have 
fitted  them  to  pursue  serious  professional  study.  The  method  of  instruction 
employed — ^the  study  and  discussion  of  cases — ^is  designed  to  give  an  effective 
knowledge  of  legal  principles  and  to  develop  the  power  of  independent  legal 
reasoning.  The  course  of  study  offered,  requiring  three  academic  years  for  oom- 
pletion,  is  not  local  in  its  scope,  but  constitutes  a  thorough  preparation  for  the 
practice  of  law  in  any  English-speaking  jurisdiction.  By  taking  advantage  of 
the  quarter  system  (see  "General  Information,"  p.  394,  below)  students  may 
complete  the  course  in  two  and  one-fourth  calendar  years. 

Only  college  graduates  or  students  who  have  had  college  work  equivalent  to 
three  years  in  the  University  are  admitted  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 

X  Absent  on  leave. 
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of  Law  (J.D.)>  which  is  conferred  upon  college  graduates  only.  The  University 
permits  one  year  of  law  to  be  counted  as  the  fourth  yeai;  of  ooUege  work,  and  con- 
fers an  academic  BacheWs  degree  upon  candidates  for  J.D.  who  have  completed 
one  year  in  the  Law  School,  thus  enabling  them  to  obtain  both  the  academic  and 
the  professional  degree  in  six  years.  (See  "Degrees/'  below,  p.  397.)  Students 
over  twenty-one  years  old  are  admitted  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws  (LL.B.)  upon  the  conditions  stated  bebw,  p.  396,  under  "Admission." 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  preliminary  education  of  law  students  should 
include  work  in  the  social  sciences,  and  provision  has  been  made  in  the  third 
college  year  for  pre-legal  study  devoted  chiefly  to  these  subjects.  This  course 
is  not  required,  but  students  expecting  to  study  law  are  strongly  advised  to 
pursue  it.  Its  suggested  topics  are  found  below,  p.  399,  under  "Pre-legal 
Courses." 

THB  LAW  BUILDINa 

The  Law  School  occupies  a  building  within  the  University  quadrangles, 
erected  especially  for  it  in  1904.  It  is  three  stories  high,  175  feet  long,  and  80 
feet  wide,  built  of  stone  in  the  English  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  On  the 
first  floor  are  four  lecture  rooms,  two  of  which  are  in  theater  form.  The  mei- 
zanine  floor  is  occupied  by  the  library  stack-room,  connected  with  the  reading- 
room  above  by  electric  book  lifts  and  designed  to  contain  steel  stacks  for  90,000 
volumes.  Opening  into  the  stack-room  are  studies  for  members  of  the  Faculty 
and  the  Librarian's  room.  On  the  third  floor  is  the  reading-room,  a  great  hall 
with  high  timbered  ceiling,  160  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  lighted  on  ail  sides 
by  Gothic  windows.  It  has  shelves  for  14,000  books  and  provides  space  for 
tables  acconmiodating  400  readers.  Adjoining  the  reading-room  is  the  office 
of  the  Dean.  In  the  basement  is  a  smoking-room  and  the  locker-room,  con- 
taining several  hundred  steel-mesh  lockers  for  the  use  of  students. 

THE  UBRABT 

The  Law  Library  contains  about  40,500  volumes.  Except  a  few  county 
court  decisions,  it  includes  all  of  the  American,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Canadian, 
Australian,  New  Zealand,  and  higher  Indian  reports,  with  their  digests;  all 
past  and  present  codes  and  statutory  revisions  of  those  jurisdictions;  the  recent 
South  African  reports;  all  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  statutes,  and  (except  the 
early  laws  of  some  of  the  older  states)  the  session  laws  of  all  the  American  states 
and  Canadian  provinces;  all  collateral  reports  and  series  of  classified  cases  in 
use;  an  extensive  collection  of  treatises,  periodicals,  trials,  and  legal  miscellany, 
including  a  large  amount  of  old  English  historical  material;  and  a  working 
library  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Mexican  law. 

Students  in  the  Law  School  may  use  the  other  University  libraries,  containing 
over  415,000  volumes. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

THE  QUARTER  STBTEM 

The  system  prevailing  in  the  University  of  dividing  the  work  into  quarters 
is  adopted  in  the  Law  School.  The  quarters  are  designated  as  the  Summer, 
Autunm,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  beginning  respectively  in  1915-16  on 
June  21,  October  1,  January  3,  and  April  3.  Each  quarter  is  eleven  to  twelve 
weeks  long,  and  the  Summer  and  Winter  Quarters  are  divided  into  two  terms. 
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A  recesB  of  about  one  week  occurs  between  successive  quarters,  except  that  there 
is  no  recess  between  the  Spring  and  Summer  Quarters,  and  that  there  is  one  dur- 
ing September  at  the  end  of  the  Sunmier  Quarter.  Any  three  quarters  count 
as  an  academic  year,  and  it  is  thus  possible  to  complete  the  three-year  law  course 
in  two  and  one-fourth  calendar  years. 

The  work  in  the  Law  School  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  better  for  beginning 
first-year  students  to  enter  at  the  opening  of  the  Summer  or  Autumn  Quarter 
than  at  any  other  time.  The  beginning  courses  given  then  are  not  repeated 
later,  and,  while  such  students  may  enter  in  the  middle  of  the  Winter,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Winter  or  Spring  Quarter,  it  is  somewhat  less  advantageous 
to  do  so.  Senior  College  students  should  plan  their  work  to  enter  the  Law  School 
in  June  or  October.  Students  admitted  to  advanced  standing  may  usually 
enter  without  difficulty  in  the  middle  of  the  Summer  or  Winter  Quarter,  or  at 
the  beginning  of  any  quarter.  No  courses  begin  in  the  middle  of  the  Autumn  or 
Spring  Quarter. 

FBB8,  BXPENBB8,  BTC. 

1.  Matricidationfee, — ^A  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  is  paid  by  every  student 
entering  the  University  for  the  first  time. 

2.  Tuition  fee, — The  tuition  fee  in  the  Law  School  is  $50. 00  a  quarter  (in  the 
Summer  and  Winter  Quarters  $25.00  a  term)  for  regular  work  (three  majors). 
Students  who  take  half-work  or  less  pay  half-fees,  and  receive  residence  credit 
pro  rata.  With  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  law  students  may  take  extra  work  in 
the  Law  School  or  in  any  department  of  the  University  without  extra  charge. 
If  such  extra  work  is  counted  toward  admission  requirements  or  a  college  degree, 
$15.00  a  major  is  charged. 

Students  not  registered  in  the  Law  School  pay  $5.00  a  major  extra  for  each 
law  course  taken,  except  law  courses  offered  by  members  of  the  Diepartment  of 
Political  Science  as  part  of  the  work  of  that  Department.  Undergraduate 
students  not  registered  in  the  Law  School  must  pay  $20.00  for  each  major  law 
course  taken  as  extra  work. 

For  the  pre-legal  course  the  tuition  fee  is  $40.00  a  quarter  for  regular  work. 
For  extra  work  $15.00  a  major  is  charged. 

3.  OradtuUion  fee. — ^The  graduation  fee  for  either  law  degree  is  $10.00. 

4.  Payment  of  biUe, — ^All  tuition  fees  are  due  on  or  brfore  the  firet  day  qf  each 
quarter,  and  are  payable  at  the  Cashier's  Office,  Piress  Building.  If  not  paid 
before  Uie  end  of  the  fifth  day  cf  the  quarter  a  fee  of  $5 .00  is  added. 

5.  Estimated  expenses, — ^The  following  table  gives  an  estimate  of  the  annual 
expenses  for  three  quarters  (thirty-six  weeks)  of  a  student  in  the  Law  School 
residing  within  the  quadrangles.  The  expense  of  a  Summer  Quarter  is  about 
one-third  of  these  amounts.    See  also  p.  87. 


Low 

Liberal 

Tuition,  Law  Sdipol* 

$150.00 

60.00 

135.00 

15.00 

25.00 

$150.00 

105.00 

162.00 

25.00 

35.00 

$150.00 

Rent  aiid  care  of  room 

175.00 

Board 

225.00 

Laundry  

85.00 

TfirtbAAin  mnri  fftetloiMrv  ................ 

50.00 

Total 

$385.00 

$477.00 

$635.00 

'  The  tuition  for  the  pre-legal  curriculum  Is  $120.00  for  thlrty-dz  weeks. 
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8CHOLABSHIPS 

A  small  number  of  scholarships,  each  yielding  a  portion  of  the  tuition  fees 
for  an  academic  year  (three  quarters),  are  awarded  annuaUy  to  meritorious 
members  of  the  Law  School  needing  such  assistance,  in  return  for  service  in  the 
Law  Library.  A  preference  is  given  to  students  of  high  rank.  Scholarships  for 
the  Summer  Quarter  only  are  awarded  separately  upon  similar  terms.  All 
applications  for  scholarships  for  the  Summer  Quarter  and  for  the  succeeding 
year  should  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Dean  before  June  1.  Directions  for 
making  such  applications  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

OTHER  INFOBMATION 

For  information  regarding  majors  and  minors,  opportunities  for  self-help, 
University  privileges,  and  other  general  matters,  see  this  Regiater,  pp.  84,  90,  etc. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  LAW  SCHOOL 

a)  Admisaion  to  the  Law  School  as  candidaies  for  the  degree  of  J.D,  is  granted: 

1.  To  college  graduates  whose  degrees  represent  college  work  equivalent  to 
27  majors  (three  years)  in  the  University. 

2.  To  students  who  have  completed  in  the  University  or  elsewhere  27  majors 
(three  years)  of  college  work.'  Credit  will  be  given  for  acceptable  work  done  in 
other  institutions  of  collegiate  rank.  Before  receiving  the  degree  of  J.D.  such 
students  must  obtain  from  the  Univermty  or  from  some  other  approved  insti- 
tution an  academic  degree,  and  are  permitted  to  count  toward  this  one  year  of 
law.    See  the  statement  below,  p.  397,  under  "Degrees." 

h)  Admission  to  the  Law  School  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  LL,B,  is  granted: 
To  students  over  twenty-one  years  old  who  have  completed  approved  high- 
school  or  college  work  equivalent  in  amount  to  at  least  15  units  of  admission 
credit  to  the  University  (the  usual  college-entrance  requirement — ordinarily 
satisfied  by  four  years  of  high-school  work).  This  work  must  include  3  units 
in  English.  Certain  special  rules  apply  to  students  from  the  Junior  Colleges. 
Candidates  for  this  degree  are  strongly  urged  to  complete  at  least  one  year  of 
pre-legal  work  (see  p.  399,  below)  before  entering  the  Law  School,  and  must  main- 
tain an  average  standing  in  their  law  work  10  per  cent  above  the  passing  mark, 
c)  Unclassified  students, — In  rare  instances  students  over  twenty-one  years 
old  who  cannot  meet  the  above  requirements  will  be  admitted  as  unclassified 
students,  if  the  Law  Faculty  is  convinced  that  their  previous  training  will  enable 
them  satisfactorily  to  pursue  the  work.  Such  students  are  not  candidates  for 
a  degree. 

ADMISSION  WITH  ADVANCBD  STANDING  IN  LAW 

Students  from  other  law  schools  of  high  grade,  who  are  otherwise  qualified 
to  enter  the  School,  will  ordinarily  receive  credit,  not  exceeding  two  years  in 
amount,  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  work  done  there  similar  in  character 


>  By  special  pennlssion  of  the  Dean  admission  may  be  granted  to  studoits  who 
have  credit  for  but  24  majors,  but  such  students  must  make  up  the  deficiency  before 
obtaining  an  academic  degree  from  the  University.  Such  permission  wlU  ordinarily  be 
sranted  only  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  to  enable  students  to  take  advantage  of  courses 
Beginning  then.     (See  "  The  Quarter  Ssrstem,"  p.  394,  above.) 
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to  that  required  here.  The  right  is  reserved  to  refuse  such  credit,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  save  conditionally  or  upon  examination,  and  credit  given  may  be  with- 
drawn for  poor  woric.     (See  "Regulations,"  p.  398,  below.) 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  must  be  twenty-two  years 
old  to  be  admitted  to  second-year  standing,  and  twenty-three  years  old  to  be 
admitted  to  third-year  standing.  Law  work  done  elsewhere  by  students  while 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  will  be  credited  toward  this  degree  only  upon 
OEamination. 

No  credit  wiU  be  given  far  work  not  done  in  residence  at  a  law  school. 

ROUnNB  OF  BNTRANCB 

Applications  and  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  Jambs  P.  Hall, 
Dean  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  Chicago,  111.  A  student  from 
another  institution  should  present  his  diploma  or  certificate  of  graduation;  or,  if 
he  does  not  hold  a  degree  equivalent  to  three  years  of  college  work  in  the  Uni- 
versity, he  should  bring  a  detailed  statement  of  his  work.  Blank  forms  for  such 
statements  will  be  sent  upon  application.  All  credentials  should  be  presented 
at  the  office  of  the  Dean.  In  cases  of  doubt,  correspondence  is  invited  upon  these 
matters  before  the  student  presents  himself  for  admission.  Directions  for 
matriculation  and  registration  will  be  furnished  in  the  Dean's  office. 

DEGREES 

Academic  degrees, — ^The  University  permits  0  majors  (one  year)  of  work  in 
the  Law  School  to  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  or  S.B.  by 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  J.D.,  whether  their  preceding  college  work  was  taken 
here  or  elsewhere,  provided  only  that  the  college  work,  if  done  elsewhere,  be 
acceptable  for  advanced  standing,  and  that  the  specific  requirements  as  to  courses 
and  quality  of  work  done  here  for  the  particular  degree  sought  be  satisfied  in 
each  case.  Subject  to  these  requirements,  a  student  admitted  with  a  maximum 
of  27  majors  (three  years)  of  credit  from  other  colleges  may  obtain  a  college 
degree  after  the  completion  of  one  year  of  law  work.  A  circular  stating  the 
specific  requirements  for  college  degrees  will  be  sent  upon  application. 

A  minimum  residence  of  three  quarters  in  the  University  is  required  of  candi- 
dates for  academic  degrees,  and  both  an  academic  and  a  law  degree  will  not  be 
conferred  for  less  than  six  quarters  of  residence. 

Law  degrees, — ^The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  (J.D.)  is  conferred  upon  candidates 
therefor  who  are  college  graduates  and  have  completed  the  professional  course 
with  an  average  standing  10  per  cent  above  the  passing  mark.  Law  credit  ob- 
tained by  examinations  taken  before  a  student  has  taken  24  majors  of  college 
work  will  not  be  credited  toward  this  degree. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  is  conferred  upon  candidates  therefor 
who  have  completed  the  professional  course  with  an  average  standing  10  per 
cent  above  the  passing  mark. 

To  obtain  either  of  the  professional  degrees  it  is  necessary  to  complete  27 
majors  of  law  work,  distributed  over  nine  quarters  of  law-echool  residence,  of 
which  at  least  0  majors  of  work  and  three  quarters  of  residence  (including  the 
last  quarter  for  which  credit  is  given)  must  have  been  at  this  School  and  not 
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counted  toward  a  law  degree  elsewhere.  The  work  of  the  first  year  and  the 
practice  courses  are  required. 

Candidates  for  either  of  the  professional  degrees  who  complete  the  course 
with  high  distinction  will  receive  the  degree  cum  laude. 

No  professional  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  any  student  markedly  deficient 
in  English,  and  no  student  may  receive  both  a  first  academic  and  a  profesdonal 
degree  in  the  same  quarter. 

REGULATIONS 

Law  students  who  are  candidates  for  an  academic  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity must  conform  to  the  general  rules  and  regulations  governing  Senior  College 
students. 

In  any  one  quarter  first-year  students  may  not  register  for  more  than  3 
majors,  nor  other  students  for  more  than  3}  majors  of  work  without  the  consent 
of  the  Dean. 

Students  may  not  take  examinations  (except  to  remove  conditions  or  for 
advanced  standing)  in  more  than  10)  majors  of  resident  work  in  any  three  con- 
secutive quarters.  Examinations  upon  the  work  of  a  former  year  are  counted  as 
of  that  year. 

The  work  of  the  first  year,  the  instruction  in  brief-making  and  legal  argu- 
ment, and  the  practice  courses  are  required.  The  second-  and  third-year 
coiu-ses  are  elective  and  need  not  be  taken  in  any  fixed  order. 

To  obtain  credit  toward  a  law  degree  for  any  work  done  in  the  School,  students 
must  pass  the  regular  examinations,  which  are  by  printed  questions  to  be  answered 
in  writing.  Examinations  in  coiuses  continuing  more  than  one  quarter  will 
usually  be  held  only  at  the  completion  of  the  course,  and  credit  for  the  first  part 
of  a  course  is  always  provisionid  until  its  completion.  No  special  exctminaHcns 
will  he  given,  nor  will  partial  credit  be  allowed  for  any  uncompleted  course,  or  for 
one  in  which  the  student  has  not  passed  in  the  examination.  Additional  examina- 
tions in  firstryear  subjects  only  will  be  held  the  last  week  in  September  for  admis- 
sion to  advanced  standing  and  for  the  removal  of  conditions.  Applicaii4m  for 
admission  to  these  examinations  should  be  made  not  later  than  September  15,  Other 
conditions  may  be  removed  or  advanced  standing  obtained  at  the  regular  examina- 
tions. Two  successive  conditions  in  a  coiu-se  or  a  single  grade  more  than  10  par 
cent  below  the  passing  mark  is  treated  as  a  failure,  and  no  re-examination  in  that 
coiu-se  is  allowed  unless  it  is  retaken  in  class. 

Regular  attendance  at  class  exercises  is  required  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
credit  for  work  done,  and  the  privilege  of  membership  in  the  School  may  be 
withdrawn  for  imsatisfactory  work  or  attendance. 

PRACTICE,  BRIEF-MAKING,  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

To  familiarise  students  with  the  more  generally  prevailing  rules  of  pro- 
cedure in  American  ooiuts,  courses  in  practice  are  offered  in  the  second  and  third 
3rears  of  the  curriculum,  which  include  a  study  of  the  processes  of  litigation, 
and  practical  exercises  in  the  preparation  and  trial  of  cases.  Both  courses  are 
required  of  ail  law  students. 
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The  fonner  law  clubs  have  been  replaced  by  a  moot  court  conducted  by 
the  School,  in  which  every  entering  student  is  given  opportunity  to  obtain  some 
experience  in  brief-making  and  legal  argument  under  competent  supervision, 
^tematic  instruction  is  also  given  in  the  use  of  digests  and  other  legal  search- 
books.    All  of  this  work  is  required  of  first-year  students. 

The  University  courses  in  public  speaking  and  debate  are  open  without 
extra  charge  to  students  of  the  Law  School,  and  law  students  are  eligible  for  the 
University  prise  debates,  and  for  places  upon  the  intercollegiate  dd>ating  teams. 

ORDER  OF  THE  COIF 

The  Order  of  the  Coif  is  a  national  law-school  honor  society,  founded  to 
encourage  scholarship  and  to  advance  the  ethical  standards  of  the  legal  pro- 
fessbn.  Its  members  are  selected  during  the  Spring  Quarter  each  year  from 
the  10  per  cent  of  the  third-year  class  who  rank  highest  in  scholarship. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION,  1916-16 
PRE-LEGAL  COURSES 

Various  studies  especially  valuable  in  the  preliminary  education  of  a  lawyer 
have  been  designated  as  "pre-legal  courses"  and  are  enumerated  below.  Though 
not  required,  prospective  law  students  are  strongly  advised  to  elect  at  least  a  year 
of  work  (chiefly  in  the  third  college  year)  from  this  group,  and  to  choose  their 
Junior  College  electives  with  this  view.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
are  also  urged  to  take  at  least  a  year  of  pre-legal  work  before  entering  the  Law 
School. 

A  choice  among  the  courses  offered  in  the  University  upon  the  following 
subjects  is  particularly  recommended: 

Principles  of  Political  Elconomy  and  Political  Science;  Constitutional  and 
Political  History  of  the  United  States;  National,  Federal,  State,  and  Municipal 
Government;  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England;  Oral  Debates 
and  Argumentation;  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting;  Railway  Transportation 
and  Regulation  of  Rates;  Economic  and  Social  History;  Finance,  Money,  and 
Banking;  Financial  and  Tariff  History;  Labor  and  Industry;  Organisation  of 
Business  Enterprise;  Introduction  to  Study  of  Society;  Social  Origins;  Con- 
temporary Society  in  the  United  States;  Industrial  Groups  and  Urban  Com- 
munities; Charities  and  Social  Treatment  of  Crime;  Social  Forces  in  Modem 
Democracy;  Logic  and  Psychology;  Political  and  Social  Ethics. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School  other  courses  may  also  be 
accepted  as  pre-legal  work,  especially  those  offered  in  the  Departments  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  and  Political  Science,  courses  in  English,  American,  and  modem 
European  history,  and  courses  dealing  with  modem  social  and  municipal  problems. 
Students  who  have  not  had  the  course  in  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. 
or  who  have  not  completed  the  English  composition  required  in  the  Junior 
Colleges,  should  take  these  before  entering  the  Law  School. 

NoTB. — For  detailed  information  oonceminff  the  above-mentioned  courses,  see  the 
announcements  of  the  Departments  of  Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History, 
and  Sociology  in  this  Rtgitt^r,  or  in  the  Oircular  of  the  Sodal  Science  Group,  which  will 
be  sent  upon  application  to  the  Univbrsitt  or  Chicago. 
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PROFESSIONAL  CX)URSES 

[The  credit-value  of  oouraes  of  instruction  is  reckoned  in  majors  and  minors.  MJ.  » 
Major  course,  four  hours  weeklv  for  one  quarter.  M.  -Minor  course,  four  hours  weeldy 
for  one  term.  DM.  -Double  Minor  course,  eight  hours  weekly  for  one  term.  Twelve 
hours  a  week  is  full  work.  Many  of  the  courses  continue  through  more  than  one  quarter, 
and  for  these  no  partial  credit  wiu  ordinarily  be  given.  Credit  for  the  first  part  of  a  course 
is  provisional  until  its  completion.] 

FIB8T-TBAR  COUB8E8 

(The  work  of  the  first  year  is  required.] 

lA.  Contracts  L — Mutual  assent  and  its  communication;  offers  and  thdr 
^miration  or  revocation;  consideration;  reqiiisites  of  contracts  under  seal; 
rights  of  beneficiaries:  joint  and  several  contracts.  Williston,  Cases  an  Cof^ 
tracts,  Vol.  I.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Moorb.    (Two  sections.) 

IB.  Contracts  XL — ^Alternative  contracts;  conditional  contracts;  illegality, 
impossibility;  discharge  of  contracts  or  causes  of  action  arising  thereupon  by 
rescission,  novation,  accord  and  satisfaction,  release  or  other  means.  Williston 
Cases  on  Contracts ,  Vols.  I  (part)  and  II.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Ck>OK. 

2.  Torts. — ^Trespass  to  person  and  to  property;  excuses  for  trespass; 
conversion;  negligence;  legal  duties;  statutory  torts;  legal  cause;  contributory 
and  imputed  negligence:  contributory  ille^ihty;  possessory  duties;  acting  at 
I>eril;  liability  for  animals;  deceit;  defamation:  slander,  libel,  i>rivilege,  malice; 
riffht  of  privacy;  malicious  prosecution;  interference  with  social  and  business 
relations:  inducing  breaches  of  duty,  fair  and  unfair  competition,  strikes,  boy- 
cotts, business  combinations.  Ames  and  Smith,  Cases  on  Torts  (ea.  of  190^10), 
Vols.  I  and  II.  IfMjs.  Autumn;  Wint^  First  Term  (five  hours);  and  Second 
Term  (two  hours).  Professor  Hall.    (Two  sections  in  Autumn.) 

3.  Property. — Real  property:  tenure,  seisin,  disseisin,  adverse  possession, 
prescription;  uvery  of  seism,  fines  and  recoveries,  releases,  surrenders,  con- 
veyances imder  statute  of  uses;  description  of  property;  size  of  estates;  creation 
of  easements  and  profits;  covenants  for  title;  execution  of  deeds;  estoppel: 
priority,  notice,  ana  recora.  Personal  property:  distinction  between  real  and 
personal  property;  acquisition  of  rights;  gift;  bailment:  hen;  pled^:  fixtures: 
emblements.  Gray,  Cases  on  Property  (2d  ed.),  Vols.  I  and  III,  with  selected 
cases.  IfMis.  Autumn  (five  hours):  and  Winter,  First  Term,  Professor 
BiGBLOW.     (Two  sections  in  Autumn.) 

SA.  Property. — Distinction  between  real  and  personal  property.  Real 
property:  tenures;  estates;  seisin  and  conveyance;  statute  of  uses;  profits; 
natural  rights;  easements;  covenants  at  law  as  to  use  of  lands.  Gray,  Cases 
on  Property  (2d  ed.).  Vols.  I  and  II.    DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor 

BlQELOW. 

4.  Agency. — ^Nature  of  relation;  appointment;  liabilities  of  principal:  torts, 
contracts^  crimes,  admission:  liabilities  of  agent:  parties  to  writings;  undis- 
closed prmcipal;  obligations  between  principal  ana  agent;  delegation  of  agen<^; 
termination  of  agency;  ratification.  Wambaugh,  Cases  on  Agency,  liMjs. 
Winter,  Second  Term;  and  Spring,  Professor  Mbchem. 

60.  Criminal  Law. — ^The  criminal  act;  criminal  attempts;  consent;  criminal 
intent,  specific  and  constructive;  circumstances  affecting  intent:  justification; 
parties  in  crime:  agency,  joint  principals,  accessories;  jurisdiction  over  crimes: 
crimes  against  the  person,  especially  murder  and  manslaughter;  larceny  ana 
kindred  offenses.  Beale,  Cases  on  Criminal  Law  (2d  ed.).  DM.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  Professor  Kbedt;  IJMjs.  Winter,  Second  Term  (two  hours); 
and  Spring,  Professor  Cook. 

80.  Common  Law  Pleading. — Forms  of  action,  including  their  scope,  neces- 
sary allegations,  and  methods  of  pleading  defenses;  demurrers  for  defects  in 
form,  dilatory  aefects,  and  defects  in  substance;  defaults;  pleas:  dilatory,  to 


capacity,  and  in  bar  by  way  of  traverse  or  confession  and  avoidance;   cross 
demands;   replications  and  further  plei 
on  Common  Law  Pleading,  and  Ames, 
Spring  (five  hours),  Professor  Hinton. 


ity,  I 

d^ands;   replications  and  further  pleadings;   amendments.    Whittier.  Cases 
on  Common  Law  Pleading,  and  Ames,  Cases  on  Pleading  (ed.  of  1005).    Mj. 
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SECOND-  AND  THIRD-TBAR   COUR8B8 

[These  courses  are  elective,  and  need  not  be  taken  in  any  fixed  order.  Students  are 
advised  to  postpone  starred  (*)  courses  to  the  third  year.  The  practice  courses  are 
required.] 

7.  Persons. — ^Husband  and  Wife:  marriage  and  divorce;  incidents  of 
marital  relation  as  between  spouses  and  against  third  parties;  husband's  liability 
for  torts  and  contracts  of  wife;  incapacities  of  wife;  statutory  chan^  in  common 
law.  Parent  and  Child:  custody;  support;  earnings  and  services;  parental 
rights  against  third  parties;  parental  liability  for  torts  of  or  to  children.  Infants: 
contracts  and  conveyances:  necessaries,  affirmance,  disaffirmance,  restoration 
of  benefits,  particular  obli^tions;  torts;  crimes.  Kales,  Cctses  on  reraons,  with 
Vernier's  Supplement.    Mj.  Spring,  Profbssob  Hall. 

[Omitted  in  1916-16  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter.] 

9.  Damages. — Exemplary,  liquidated,  nominal,  direct,  and  consequential 
damages;  avoidable  consequences:  counsel  fees;  certainty;  compensation; 
physical  and  mental  suffering;  aggravation  and  mitigation;  value;  interest; 
special  rules  in  certain  actions  of  tort  and  contract.  Beale,  Cases  on  Damages 
(2d  ed.).  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Pbofessob  Moobe;  Mj.  Spring, 
Pbofessob  Hall. 

[Given  in  1915-16  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter.]         ' 

14.  Title  to  Real  Estate. — ^Essentials  of  a  deed;  signing,  sealing,  delivery; 
priority,  notice,  and  record;  leases;  covenants  for  title;  estoppel:  the  property 
conveyed;  original  acquisition;  acquisition  by  lapse  of  time.  Gray,  Cases  on 
Property  (2d  ed.).  Vol  III,  and  selected  cases.  Mj.  Summer,  Pbofessob Fbbttnd; 
Mj.  Spring,  Pbofessob  Bigelow. 

[Not  open  to  those  who  have  credit  for  course  3  in  1915-16.  Subject-matter  will  be 
changed  in  1916-17.] 

15.  Wills  and  Administration. — Intestate  succession;  dispositions  in  con- 
templation of  death;  testamentary  capacity;  execution,  alteration,  revocation, 
and  revival  of  wills;  probate j  executors  and  administrators;  survival  of  ri^ts 
and  liabilities;  priority  of  claims;  assets;  payment  of  legacies  and  distribution, 
ademption,  and  lapse  of  legacies.  Costigan,  Cases  on  WiUs.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Pbofessob  Fbbund. 

16.  Future  Interests. — Life  estate,  fee,  and  fee  tail;  continent  remainders 
and  executory  devises;  powers;  rule  against  perpetuities;  conditions;  restraints 
on  (Uienation;  joint  ownership;  curtesy;  dower.  Gray,  Cases  on  Property 
(2d  ed.).  Vols.  V  and  VI  (part).    Mj.  Autumn,  Pbofessob  Fbbund. 

19.  Mining  and  Water  Rights. — Mining:  location  of  lode  claims;  preser- 
vation and  loss  of  location;  relocation;  tunnel  claims;  placer  claims;  extra- 
lateral  rights;  cross  veins  and  veins  umting  on  the  dip;  proceedings  to  obtain 
patent.  Water  Rights  and  Irrigation:  water  rights  at  common  law;  other 
systems  of  law  as  to  use  of  water;  the  doctrine  of  appropriation;  basis  and 
nature  of  right  acquired;  requisites  of  appropriation;  priorities;  transfer  and 
extinguishment  of  water  rights.  Costigan,  Cases  on  Mining  LaWj  and  selected 
cases  on  Water  Rights.    DM.  Summer,  Second  Term. 

(Omitted  in  1915-16  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter.] 

SO.  Equity  I. — Nature  of  jurisdiction;  specific  performance  of  contracts: 
affirmative  contracts;  negative  contracts;  third  persons;  legal  consequences  of 
right  of  specific  performance;  partial  performance;  consideration;  marketable 
tiUe;  statute  of  frauds;  plaontiff's  conduct  as  a  defense;  mistake;  hardship; 
mutuality.  Ames,  Cases  in  Equity  Jurisdiction,  Vol  I  (part).  Mj.  Winter, 
Pbofessob  Cook. 

21.  Equity  IL — ^Bills  for  an  account;  specific  reparation  and  prevention  of 
torts:  waste;  trespass;  disturbance  of  easements;  nuisance;  interference  with 
business  relations;  libel;  monopoly  rights:  patent;  copyright;  franchises. 
Ames,  Cases  in  Equity  Jurisdiction,  Vol.  I  (pa!rt).  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Pbofessob  Scott;  iMj.  Winter  (two  hours),  Pbofessob  Hinton. 
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22A-B.  Equity  HI  (including  Q^^^^^^^^^^^)* — ^'  Interpleader;  bills 
of  peace;  bills  quia  timet:  cancellation  of  contracts,  cloud  on  title,  perpetua- 
tion of  testimony,  ri^ts  of  future  enjoyment.  B:  Reformation  and  rescis- 
sion of  contracts,  restitution,  at  law  (quasi-contracts)  and  in  equity:  mistake; 
.  fraucL  misrepresentation,  concealment;  duress  and  undue  influence;  illegality: 
benefits  received  without  contract;  benefits  received  imder  contract  unperformed 
on  account  of  impossibility,  illegality,  statute  of  frauds,  or  inexcusable  default. 
Selected  cases  (in  preparation).  Mj.  Spring,  Pbofbssob  Cook. 
[PATt  A  omitted  in  1915-16.] 

24.  Trusts. — Nature  and  requisites  of  a  trust;  exroess,  resulting,  and  con- 
structive trusts;  charitable  trusts;  appointment  and  office  of  trustee;  nature  of 
cestui^ 8  interest;  transfer  of  trust  property  by  trustee  or  by  cestui;  eesttti*8 
interest  as  affected  bv  death,  marriage,  or  bankruptcy  of  trustee  or  cestui;  duties 
of  trustee;  extingubhment  of  trust;  removal  or  resignation  of  trustee;  account- 
ing; assifi^oment  of  choses  in  action.  Ames,  Cases  an  Trusts  (2d  ed.).  l}Mjs. 
Summer,  First  Term  (eight  hours)  and  Second  Term  (four  hours),  Pbofbssob 
Scott;  liMjs.  Autumn,  and  Winter,  First  Term,  Pbofbssob  Cook. 

80.  Suretyship. — ^Kinds  of  suretyship;  statute  of  frauds:  surety's  defenses 
due  to  original  defects  in  his  obligation  or  its  subsequent  discharge;  surety's 
right  of  siH)rogation,  indemnity,  contribution,  or  exoneration^  creditor's  right 
to  surety's  securities.  Ames,  Cfases  on  Suretyship.  fMj.  Spnng  (three  hours), 
Pbofbssob  Moobe. 

[Omitted  in  1915-16  and  in  alternate  yean  thereafter.]    ' 

81.  Mortgages.— Essential  elements  of  legal  and  equitable  mortgages; 
rights  of  mort^gagor  and  mortgagee  at  law  and  in  equity:  title,  possession,  dower, 
curteoy,  waste,  priorities^  collateral  agreements,  foreclosure,  reaemption,  exten- 
sion, assignment;  and  discharge  of  mortgages.  Kirchwey,  Cases  an  Mortgage. 
DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  fMj.  Spring  (thriee  hours),  Pbofbssob  Moobb. 

[Given  in  1015-16  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter.] 

40.  Sales. — Subject-matter  of  sale;  executory  and  executed  sales;  bills  of 
l&dxDgasidjusdisponendi;  stoppage  in  transitu;  fraud;  factors' acts;  warranty 
and  remedies  for  breach  of  warranty;  statute  of  frauds.  Williston,  Cases  on 
Sales  (2d  ed.).    l^Mjs.  Winter,  Second  Term,  and  Spring,  Pbofessob  Mbchem. 

41.  Bills  and  Notes. — ^Formal  requisites;  acceptance;  indorsement;  trans- 
fer; purchase  for  value  without  Aotice;  overdue  paper;  extinguishment;  obliga- 
tions of  parties;  checks;  diligence:  presentment,  dishonor,  protest,  notice;  the 
Negotiable  Instruments  Law.  Ames,  Cases  on  6iUs  and  Notes,  Yob.  I  and  U. 
liMjs.  Winter,  Second  Term,  and  Spring,  Pbofbssob  Moobb. 

42.  Public  Service  Companies  and  Carriers. — Nature  of  public  employment; 
its  rights  and  duties;  railroads  and  canals;  telegraph  and  telephone;  li^t  and 
water  companies;  irrigation  and  drainage;  inns  and  warehouses.  Common 
carriers  of  goods  and  i)ersons;  liability;  limitation  of  liabilit^r;  bills  of  lading; 
stoppage  in  transitu;  connecting  carriers;  actions  against  earners;  tickets;  bag- 
gage; compensation  and  lien.  Wyman,  Cases  on  Pvhlic  Service  Companies 
2d  ed.).    )Mj.  Autumn  (two  hoiu^s),  and  Winter,  First  Term  (two  hours), 

Mb.  Ouphant. 

44.  Insurance. — Fire,  life,  and  accident  insurance,  with  respect  to:  insurable 
interest;  concealment;  misrepresentation;  warranties;  other  causes  of  invaliditv 
of  contract;  amoimt  of  recovery;  subrogation;  conditions;  waiver,  estoppel, 
election,  and  powers  of  agents;  assignees  and  beneficiaries.  Wambaug^  Cases 
on  Insurance.    }Mj.  Winter  (three  hours),  Pbofessob  Biqelow. 

60.  Partnership. — Nature  of  a  partnership,  its  purposes,  and  members; 
creation  of  partnership;  nature  of  partner's  interest;  nrm  name  and  good-will; 
mutual  rights  and  duties  of  partners;  actions  between  partners,  at  law  and  in 
equity;  powers  of  partners:  liability  of  i>artners;  dissolution;  notice;  conse- 
quences of  dissolution;  debts;  distribution  of  assets;  limited  partnerships. 
Mechem,  Cases  on  Partnership  (3d  ed.).  l}Mjs.  Autumn,  and  Winter,  First 
Term  (two  hours),  Pbofessob  Mechem. 
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♦51.  Priyate  Corporations. — Nature  of  a  corporation  and  relation  to  its 
stockholders;  its  creation;  stock  subscriptions;  promoters:  interpretation  of 
charters;  formalities  of  contracts;  powers  and  cmties  of  oirectors;  ri^ts  of 
stockholders;  dividends;  transfer  of  stock;  forfeiture  of  charters:  corporate 
liability;  vUra  vires  transactions;  rights  and  remedies  of  creditors;  pr^erences; 
stockholders'  liability;  intercorporate  relations;  purchase  by  a  corporation  of  its 
own  stock;  dissolution.  Richards,  Caaes  on  Corparationa.  1}MJ8.  Autumn, 
and  Winter,  First  Term,  Profbssob  Mbchem. 

*52.  Bankruptcy.— Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  the  states;  who 
may  be  a  bankrupt;  who  may  be  petitioning  creditors;  acts  of  bankruptcy; 
what  property  passes  to  the  trustee;  provable  claims;  protection,  exemption, 
and  discharge.  Williston,  Cases  on  Bankruptcy.  {Mj.  Autumn  (three  hours), 
Mr.  Oliphant. 

68.  Constitutional  Law  IJ — Making  and  changing  constitutions;  function 
of  judiciary  in  enforcing  constitutions;  separation  and  delegation  of  powers  of 
government:  personal  uberty;  interstate  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens; 
operation  of  fourteenth  amendment;  due  process  and  equal  protection  of  law: 
procedure,  police  power,  taxation;  eminent  domain;  protection  to  persons 
accused  of  crime.  Hall,  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  DM.  Summer,  First 
Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Hall. 

*64.  Constitutional  Law  TU — General  scope  of  powers  of  federal  government; 
money,  bankmg,  postal,  and  military  powers;  citizenship  and  suffrage;  foreign 
relations,  Lndians,  aliens;  territories,  dependencies,  new  states;  feder^  taxation; 
regulation  of  commerce;  intergovernmental  relations;  state  laws  impairing  obli- 
gations of  contracts;  retroactive  civil  laws;  jurisdiction  of  federal  courts.  Hall, 
Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  [Course  63  is  not  a  prerequisite.]  Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Hall. 

66.  Municipal  Corporations.^ — General  nature;  creation,  alteration,  disso- 
lution; legidatrve  control;  internal  organization;  powers:  general,  legislative, 
police,  taxation,  contracts,  property;  liability:  contracts,  quasi-contracts,  torts 
m  general,  neghgence  in  performance  of  various  functions;  enforcement  or  judg- 
ments against.  Beale,  Cases  on  Municipal  Corporations.  Mj.  Winter,  Pro- 
fessor MOORB. 

(Given  in  1915-16  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter.] 

67.  Administrative  Law  and  Officers.' — ^Administrative  power  and  action: 
discretion;  form  and  proof  of  official  acts;  notice:  hearing  and  evidence;  execu- 
tion. Relief  against  administrative  action:  action  to  recover  damages;  specific 
relief  (extraordinary  legal  remedies);  jurisdiction,  conclusiveness,  and  judicial 
control.  Freund,  Cases  on  Administrative  Law.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor 
Frbund. 

[Omitted  in  191A-16  and  in  alternate  years  tliorealter.] 

68.  Statutes.' — Formal  requirements:  methods  of  legislation;  principles 
of  drafting;  scope  and  effect;  principles  of  construction;  legislative  history. 
Selected  cases  and  assigned  problems.    Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Freund. 

69.  Principles  of  Legislation.' — Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Freund. 

[See  announcement  of  Department  of  Political  Science.] 
♦70.  Conflict  of  Laws. — (1)  Jurisdiction:  sources  of  law  and  comity;  terri- 
torial jurisdiction;  jurisdiction  in  rem  and  in  personam:  (2)  remedies,  rights  of 
action,  and  procedure;  (3)  creation  of  rights:  personal  rights;  ri^ts  of  prop^y; 
inheritance;  obligations  ex  ddido  and  ex  contractu;  (4)  recognition  ana  enforce- 
ment of  rights:  personal  relations;  property;  inheritance;  administration  of 
estatesj  judgments;  obligations.  B^e,  Cases  on  Conflict  of  Laws,  Vols.  I,  II, 
and  III.    liMjs.  Winter,  Second  Term,  and  Spring,  Professor  Biqblow. 

71.  Intemational  Law.' — Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Judson. 
[See  announcement  of  Department  of  Political  Science.] 

1  Not  credited  toward  a  law  degree  if  taken  before  courses  1.  2.  and  3. 
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81.  Code  Pleading. — Actions  and  special  proceedings;  the  complaint,  inolud- 
ing  necessary  allegations,  method  of  statement,  and  prayer  for  relict;  answers, 
including  general  and  special  denials,  new  matter,  equitable  defenses,  counter 
claims,  and  union  of  defenses;  replies:  demurrers.  Ifinton,  Ctuea  on  Code 
Pleading,  and  Ames,  Caeee  on  Pleading  (ed.  of  1905).  [Course  80  (see  p.  400) 
is  a  prerequisite.]    f  Mj.  Autumn  (three  hours),  Profbssob  Hinton. 

82.  Jollity  Pleading. — ^Bills  in  equity,  including  parties,  general  requisites, 
and  multifariousness;  disclaimer  and  default;  demurrers;  pleas;  answers; 
replications;  cross  bills;  amendments.  ThompNSon,  Cases  on  Equity  Pleading 
and  Practice,  [Course  80  (see  p.  400)  is  a  prerequisite.]  \M\,  Spring  (two  hours), 
Pbofbssor  Hinton. 

86.  Evidence. — Nature  of  evidence;  the  jury;  judicial  notice;  burden  of 
proof;  presumptions;  admissions;  law  and  fact;  rules  of  exclusion:  misleading 
or  unimportant  matters,  character  evidence,  confessions,  hearsay,  with  thdr 
exceptions;  opinion  evidence;  real  evidence:  writings,  including  proof  of  execu- 
tion and  contents,  and  the  ''parol  evidence"  rule;  competency,  privilege,  and 
examination  of  witnesses.  Thayer,  Cases  on  Evidence  (2d  ed.).  IfMjs.  Autumn; 
Winter,  First  Term,  and  Second  Term  (two  hours),  F^ofbssob  Hinton. 

PBACnCB  C0UB8B8 

90.  Practice  L — Jurisdiction  in  personam  and  in  rem;  service  and  return  of 
process;  appearance;  filing  and  settling  pleadings;  amendments;  defaults,  setting 
aside,  and  proceedings  to  final  judgment;  oualification  and  selection  of  jury; 
function  of  the  court  and  jury;  non-suits  and  directed  verdicts;  instructions  or 
charge  to  the  jury;  verdicts;  special  interrogatories;  trials  without  jury:  motions 
for  new  trials;  bills  of  exceptions^  writs  of  error  and  statutory  appeals.  DM. 
Summer,  Second  Term;  fMj.  Wmter,  Second  Term  (two  hours),  and  Spring 
(two  hours).  Professor  Hinton. 

[Required  of  second-year  studaits.] 

*91.  Practice  IL — ^Practical  exercises:  commencement  of  actions;  use  of 
motions  and  demurrers;  pleadings  to  issue  and  amendments;  preparation  for 
trial  J  trial  of  issues  of  fact,  with  and  without  jury;  settling  instructions;  ex- 
ceptions; return  and  entry  of  verdicts;  motions  for  new  trial  and  in  arrest 
of  judgment;  entry  of  judgment;  settling  and  allowance  of  bills  of  exceptions; 
writs  of  error;  transcripts  of  the  record;  assignments  and  joinder  in  error;  briefs 
and  argument.  fMj.  Autumn  (three  hours).  Professor  Hinton. 
[Required  of  third-year  students.! 

NON-GREDFT  COURSES 

Copyright  Law.    Mb.  Rbbd.  TMdemark  Law.    Mr.  Reed. 

Admiralty  Law.    Mr.  Kbbmeb.  Legal  Bdiics.    Mr.  Freeman. 

Use  oi  Law  Books  (with  practical  exercises).    Mr.  Sghenk. 
[Required  of  first-year  students.) 

Brief-Making  and  Legal  Argument  (with  practical  exercises).  Mr.  Ou- 
phant. 

[Required  of  first-year  students.] 
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OFFICERS  OF  MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Habbt  Pratt  Judson,  AM.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Uniyersity. 

RoBSBT  RussBLL  Bbnblbt,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Frank  BiLLiNas,  ScD.,  M.D.,  IVofessor  of  Medicine. 

LxTDYiG  Hbktosn,  Sc.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Pathology. 
Charles  Judbon  Hbrrick,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Neurology. 
Edwin  Oases  Jordan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Chairman  of  the 

Department  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 
Frank  Rattrat  Lillib,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Embryology  and  Chairman  of  the 

Department  of  Zo6logy;  Director  of  the  Marine  LaJMratory,  Woods  Hotel 

Mass. 
Herbert  Nbwbt  McCot,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Albert  Prxscott  Mathews,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Albert  Abraham  Michelson,  PhD.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Physics, 
t John  Ulric  Nbf,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 
JuLnTS  Stieglitz,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry;  Director  of  Analytical  Chem- 
istry. 
Marion  Talbot,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Household  Administration;  Dean 

of  Women. 
Harry  Gideon  Wblm,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology;  Dean  in 

Medical  Work. 
Samuel  Wendell  Wiluston,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Paleontology. 


Arthttr  Dean  Beyan,  M.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

John  Milton  Dodson,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Medicine;  Dean 

of  Medical  Students. 
Wai/tbr  Stanley  Haines,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Toxicology. 
Efhraim  Fletcher  Inqals,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Medicine. 
John  Clarence  Webster,  M.D.,  FJI.C.P.  (Edin.),  Professorial  Lecturer  on 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

Anton  Julius  Carlson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Charles  Manning  Child,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zo6logy. 
William  Draper  Harkins,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Basil  C.  H.  Haryby,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Horatio  Hackbtt  Newman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 
William  Lawrence  Tower,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Embryology. 

t  Deceased. 
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Gbobgb  William  Babtblmez,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Frank  Chbistian  Bbcht,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharma- 
cology. 

Edward  Vail  Lapham  Brown,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Pathology 
of  the  Eye. 

Elbbrt  Clark,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Norman  MacLeod  Harris,  M.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Frbd  Conrad  Koch,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Pbbston  Ktbs,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Preventiye  Medicine. 

David  Judbon  Linqlb,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Arno  Benedict  Luckhardt,  S.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Robert  Rbtzbr,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Hermann  Irying  ScHLESiNaBR,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Harold  Stanard  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Listructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Arthur  B.  Carter,  Ph.D.,  Curator  in  Chemistry. 

John  William  Edward  Glattfbld,  Ph.D.,  Research  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Oscar  Fred  ELedenbxtro,  A.B.,  Research  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Paul  Gxtstat  Heinbmann,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

Edwin  Frederick  Hirbch,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

Harriet  Fat  Holmes,  A.B.,  Special  Instructor  in  Pathological  Technique. 

Lemuel  Charles  Raiford,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Charles  Henry  Swift,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

Shiro  Tashiro,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Ethel  Mary  Terry,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Morris  Miller  Welus,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zodlogy. 

Stanley  Davis  Wilson,  A.M.^  Instructor  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 


Henry  B.  Basinger,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Physiology. 

Georqb  Thomas  Caldwell,  S.M.,  Associate  in  Pathology. 

Lewis  Victor  Heilbrunn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Zodlogy. 

John  Wood  MacArthur,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Zodlogy. 

Raymond  David  Mullinix,  S.B.,  Associate  and  Lecture  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 


Percival  Bailey,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

Joseph  O.  Balqar,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Wesley  C.  Becker,  S.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Zodlogy. 

Ralph  Lyman  Brown,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  General  Chemistry. 

George  Emanuel  Burget,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

Sidney  Marsh  Cadwell,  S.B.,  Research  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

William  Ernest  Cary,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

Oscar  Jacob  Elsesser,  S.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

Lawrence  Melvin  Henderson,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  General  Chemistry. 

Benjamin  Harry  Hager,  Assistant  in  Pharmacology. 

Leo  Louis  John  Hardt,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

Harry  Lee  Huber,  S.B.,  Research  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

,  Assistant  in  General  Chemistry. 

LiBBiE  Henbietta  Hyman,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Zodlogy. 
August  Johnson,  Mechanical  Assistant  in  Physiology. 
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LoxTis  Hbnbt  Kobndbb,  A.B.,  Aesistant  in  Anatomy. 

,  Assistant  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

SnBGFRiBD  Maubbb,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Cabl  Richabd  Moore,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Zodlogy. 

JxANNSTTB  Bbown  Obenchain,  Ph.B.,  Technical  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

,  Assistant  in  General  Chemistry. 

Bxsi  DE  PoTBN,  Assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
Eva  Ormenta  Schubt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 
John  Gbobge  Sinclair,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Zo6logy. 
Lerot  Hbnbrick  Sloan,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 
Ralph  Ebmfton  Strong,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
Harrt  Clyde  Trdcblb,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
Charles  Edward  Watts,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
Ernest  Dana  Wiiaon,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  General  Chemistry. 

FELLOWS  APPOINTED  FOR  1915-16 
in  the  department  offering  medical  courses  at  the 

XTNIYERSITT  OF  CHICAGO 

Lester  Aronberg,  S.B.,  Chemistry. 

James  William  Buchanan,  S.B.,  Zo61ogy. 

Catharine  Lines  Chapin,  A.B.,  Zo6logy. 

QuAESiTA  Cornwsll  Draxe,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Chemistry. 

Emanuel  Bernard  Fink,  S.B.,  Pathology. 

Leo  Finkeibtein,  S.B.,  Chemistry. 

Ralph  Edwin  Hall,  S.M.,  A.M.,  Chemistry. 

Mn/roN  Theodore  Hanke,  S.B.,  Chemistry. 

John  Miller  Janbon,  S.M.,  Physiology. 

Carl  Vernon  Ltnch,  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Llotd  Eendrick  Riggs,  S.B.,  Physiological  Chemistry. 

WiLLARD  Allen  Roberts,  S.B.,  Chemistry. 

John  Edward  Schott,  S.B.,  Chemistry. 

George  Fred  Sutherland,  A.M.,  Physiology. 

Richard  Watkin  Watkins,  S.B.,  Anatomy. 

Charles  Edward  Watts,  S.B.,  Pathology. 

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 
For  several  years  the  University  of  Chicago  has  offered  courses  suitable 
for  students  who  were  preparing  to  undertake  medical  work,  and  also  in  several 
of  the  subjects  usually  included  in  the  first  two  years  of  a  medical  college  curric- 
ulum. In  1899  provision  was  made  for  courses  in  Practical  Anatomy  and  under 
the  arrangement  of  afi&liation  with  Rush  Medical  College  the  University  offered, 
during  the  session  of  1899-1900,  courses  corresponding  to  all  of  the  work  of  the 
Freshman  year  of  that  institution.  Since  Jxme  19,  1901,  the  University  offers 
instruction  in  all  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  medical  curriculum;, 
namely,  in  Anatomy,  both  gross  and  microscopic,  Neurology,  Embryology, 
Physiology,  Physiological  Chemistry,  Inorganic,  Organic,  and  Anal3rtical  Chem- 
istry, Toxicology,  Pathology,  Hygiene,  Bacteriology,  Phannacology>  Experi- 
mental Therapeutics,  and  Psychology.    The  student  who  has  completed  this 
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wQik  win  be  prepared  to  enter  directly  vpon  the  dinieal  woik,  that  is  to  mj,  the 
woik  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  tiie  medicaJ  scfaooL  AD  of  the  work  <rf 
the  fint  two  years  of  RoA  Medical  CoQese  is  offered  at  the  Uniyenity  <Hily. 
Students  taking  this  woik  at  the  University  will  matriculate  and  register  as 
students  of  Rush  Medical  CoDege  and  likewise  as  students  of  the  Umversity. 
There  will  be  no  extra  fee  for  such  registraticHi  at  the  College. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Medical  Courses  who  ecfmplj  with  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  Junior  Colleges  of  the  Umversity  of  Qucago,  cor- 
responding to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  year  of  an  ins^ 
tution  of  equal  rank,  and  who  have  had,  in  addition,  two  years  (eighteen  mi^jora) 
of  college  work.  This  preparation  should  include  a  thorouf^  course  in  Mathe- 
matics, in  German  or  French,  and  in  Physics,  CSionistiy,  and  Biology.  Every 
MluderU,  however,  ehovld  complete  a  four  yeasr^  college  courve  before  entering  the 
Medical  School,  if  kU  age  and  other  drcwnstanoee  make  it  poeeMe  for  him  iodoeo, 

SttidentB  entering  the  Medical  Courses  who  have  not  had  the  fvU  amount  of 
Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology  required  for  admission,  and  students  seeking  admiS' 
iion  to  advanced  standing  from  other  medical  schools,  are  strongly  advised  to  enter 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 

The  number  of  students  admitted  to  the  Medical  Courses  ¥rill  be  limited  to 
100  in  each  class. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  courses  are  offered  in  the  Departments 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  of  the  Umversity  in  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal 
educatk>n,  and  a  medical  student  may  take  work  in  these  branches  by  attoidance 
during  additional  quarters  or  to  a  limited  ext^it  by  extra  work  during  his  attend- 
ance upon  the  Medical  Courses.  Students  desiring  to  take  work  of  this  char- 
acter diould  consult  with  the  Dean  of  Medical  Students.  Students  may  apply 
their  credits  in  medical  courses  as  Senior  College  electives  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree. 

LABORATORIES,  BQUIPMBNT,  AND  UBRARIBS 

The  medical  instruction  is  given  in  the  Anatomical,  Physiological,  and 
Zodlogical  Laboratories,  the  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts  Laboratory  for  Pathology 
and  Bacteriology,  and  in  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory.  For  a  description  of 
these  laboratories  and  their  equipment,  and  for  information  concerning  the 
General  Library  and  departmental  libraries,  see  Part  V  of  this  Register. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

rELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 
(UNIVBBSITT   OF  CHICAGO) 

The  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  of  the  Umversity  are  open  to  medical 
students  on  the  same  conditions  as  to  other  students  of  the  Umversity.  A 
complete  statement  of  these  conditions,  and  of  the  value  of  the  Fellowships 
and  Scholarships,  is  given  on  pp.  88  and  119  of  this  Register, 

rELLOWSHIPS,   HOSPITAL  INTERNES,   AND  PRIEBS 
(bubh  medical  collsgb) 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  fellowships,  intemeships,  and  prizes  open  to 
students  of  Rush  Medical  College  is  given  in  the  annual  Circular  of  Information, 
which  may  be  had  on  application. 
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FEES  FOB  MATBICULATION,  TUITION,  DSPOBTTS,  AND  APPABATU8 

1.  Matriculation  fee, — (a)  The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  to  the  University.  It  is  payable  but  once,  (b)  A 
medical  student  will  also  matriculate  as  a  student  of  Rush  Medical  College. 
No  extra  fee  is  charged,  and  the  matriculation  is  good  for  the  complete  Medical 
Course,  including  the  clinical  years,  (c)  An  undergraduate  student,  candidate 
for  a  Bachelor's  degree,  who  wishes  to  take  the  Medical  Course  as  a  part  of  the 
work  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  will  matriculate  also  as  a  student  of  Rush  Medi- 
cal College  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  of  his  work  in  the  Medical  Course. 
No  extra  fee  is  charged,  and  the  matriculation  is  good  for  the  complete  Medical 
Course,  including  the  clinical  years. 

NoTB. — ^Matricalstton  for  Ruth  Medical  0(dlege  can  be  acoompMihed  at  the  Uiil- 
vanity  through  the  Dean  of  Medical  Students. 

2.  TuUianfee. — (a)  The  tuition  fee  for  the  Medical  Courses  (3  to  3}  majors 
each  quarter)  is  $60.00  per  quarter,  including  all  laboratory  fees. 

Under  the  medical-practice  acts  and  the  rules  of  the  medical  •^fttnining 
boards  of  most  of  the  states  of  this  country,  an  applicant  for  a  license  to  prac- 
tice must  have  attended  at  least  four  annual  sessions  in  a  recognised  meidical 
school.  Therefore,  a  student  taking  the  Medical  Courses  with  a  view  to  pro- 
curing the  degree  of  M.D.  must  matriculate  a»  a  medical  Hud&rU  at  least  forty- 
five  months  before  the  date  of  his  expected  graduation  in  medicine.  From  the 
date  of  such  matriculation  he  is  required  to  pay  the  tuition  fee  for  the  Medical 
Courses,  whether  he  is  registered  as  a  Senior  College  student,  a  graduate  student, 
or  as  a  Medical  Course  student. 

In  order  that  a  graduate  student,  Senior  or  Jimior  College  student,  may 
have  his  work  counted  toward  the  M.D.  degree,  he  must  be  matriculated  as 
a  student  of  Rush  Medical  College  and  must  each  quarter  secure  from  the  Dean 
of  Medical  Students  a  card  of  advice  as  to  registration,  and  must  present  this 
card  to  his  own  Dean  on  registering  with  him. 

NoTB. — ^A  student  who  Is  taking  the  medical  courses  with  no  Intention  of  securing  the 
medical  degree,  may,  if  he  prefers,  pay  the  usual  University  fee  of  S40  per  quarter,  with 
additional  laboratonr  fees  as  follows:  $5  for  a  major  course  and  $2 .  60  for  a  minor  course. 

(&)  Students  taking  two  majors  or  less  will  pay  $20.00  per  major,  (c)  All 
tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
quarter.    All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

Registration  is  not  complete  until  all  University  bills  are  paid.  Those 
who  fail  to  meet  this  obligation  within  the  first  five  days  of  the  quarter  are  not 
regarded  as  members  of  the  University.  After  the  fifth  day,  to  secure  member- 
ship in  the  University  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5 .  00 
for  late  registration  wiU  be  required. 

3.  Deposits. — (a)  A  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  from  each  student  to  cover 
the  cost  of  unnecessary  damage  in  the  University  buildings  and  of  avoidable 
loss  and  breakage  in  the  laboratories.  The  deposit  must  be  made  on  entering 
the  University.  Deductions  will  be  made  from  this  deposit  to  cover  the  cost  of 
articles  not  returned  or  of  damage  to  University  property.  Each  student  will 
be  charged  for  damage  or  loss  for  which  he  is  individually  responsible,  and  for 
his  pro  rata  share  of  damage  or  loss,  the  responsibility  for  which  cannot  be  indi- 
vidually located.  The  balance  will  be  refunded.  (6)  Each  student  who  prociures 
a  skeleton  from  the  Osteological  Laboratory  will  deposit  $12.00  for  the  same, 
which  sum  will  be  refunded  when  the  skeleton  is  returned  uninjured. 
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4.  Microscopic  and  other  laboratory  apparattu  and  suppUea, — (a)  A  com- 
pound microscope  is  required  for  most  of  the  medical  courses.  Every  student 
is  strongly  advised  to  purchase  a  good  microscope,  with  an  inunersion  lens,  in 
order  that  he  may  become  familiar  with  the  same  instrument  which  he  will  use 
after  his  graduation.  Students  not  possessing  a  microscope  may  rent  one  from 
the  University  Supply  Department,  at  a  cost  of  $1 .  50  per  quarter  for  a  compoxmd 
microscope,  and  $1.00  additional  for  an  inmiersion  lens,  (b)  Students  doing 
laboratory  work  in  the  department  of  Zo5k>gy,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Botany, 
Bacteriology,  and  Pathology  are  required  to  purchase  a  laboratory  and  breakage 
ticket  at  the  office  of  the  Cashier  and  file  the  same  at  the  laboratory  supply  store. 
Room  10,  Botany  Building,  (c)  Students  taking  courses  in  Chemistry  are 
required  to  purchase  Chemistry  coupon  tickets.  Unused  portions  of  coupon 
tickets  are  refunded,  (d)  The  necessary  textbooks  may  be  purchased  at  the 
University  Press,  (e)  All  students  taking  courses  in  the  Department  of  Physical 
Culture  are  required  to  provide  themselves  with  a  gymnasium  suit  for  use  in 
the  gymnasium.    The  cost  of  such  a  suit  is  about  $4.00. 

BOOlb,  BOABD,  AND  QBNBRAL  BXPBN8BS 

For  information  concerning  rooms,  board,  and  general  expenses,  see  p.  86  of 
ilnB  Register, 

The  foUowing  table  ¥rill  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expanses  for 
thirty-six  weeks  of  a  medical  student  in  the  University.    See  also  p.  87. 


Lowest 


Average 


Liberal 


Uniyenity  bUl.  tuition* . . 
Rent  and  care  of  room. . . 

Board. 

Laundry 

TeztboolDi  and  stationery 

Total 


$180.00 

eo.oo 

135.00 
15.00 
10.00 


$180.00 

105.00 

162.00 

25.00 

20.00 


$180.00 

225.00 

225.00 

85.00 

50.00 


$400.00 


$492.00 


$715.00 


*  Medical  students  attending  the  first  quarter  must  pay  the  matriculation  fee  of  $5  to 
the  Uniyenity. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  MEDICAL  COURSES 

BOXmNB  OF  BNTRANCB 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Thb  Univbbsitt  of  CmcAOo,  Chicago, 
111.  When  presenting  himself  for  admission  to  the  University  the  student  should 
bring  his  admission  credits  (see  p.  93),  if  he  is  entering  the  Medical  Course  at 
its  beginning;  his  letter  of  dismissal  and  an  official  statement  concerning  his 
previous  work,  if  he  is  entering  with  advanced  standing  from  another  institution; 
and  his  diploma,  if  he  is  applying  for  admission  to  a  Graduate  SchooL 

These  documents  should  be  presented  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Medical 
students,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall.  Detailed  directions  will  be  furnished  in  the  Dean's 
office  as  to  the  mode  of  matriculating  and  registering  for  courses  of  instruction 
desired. 

QBNBRAL  RBGX7LATION8 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Medical  Courses:  (1)  As  UndergradvaU 
SiuderUs  (candidates  for  a  Bachelor's  degree,  S.B.,  A.B.,  or  Ph.B.).  (2)  Oraduates 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  or  of  other  imiversities  or  colleges  of  good  standing, 
are  admitted  to  the  Medical  Courses  as  medical  students;  they  are  allowed  all 
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the  privileges  of  the  members  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  University.  (3)  In 
addition  to  students  in  regular  stranding,  provision  is  made  for  the  admission  to 
the  University  of  imdergraduate  students  not  seeking  degrees.  Such  students 
are  known  as  Undassified  Students,  They  may  register  for  medical  subjects, 
but  they  are  not  candidates  for  the  M.D.  degree  until  they  have  fulfilled  the 
requirements  for  admission. 

1.  Admission. — (a)  Each  student  must  present  to  the  Faculty  certificates 
of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  at  least  two  physicians  of  good  standing 
in  the  state  in  which  the  applicant  last  resided.  Blank  certificates  for  this 
purpose  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Dean.  (&)  He  must  be  able  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Medical  Courses  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  (see  p.  368) .  In  brief,  they  consist  of  a  four-year  highrschool  course,  plus 
two  years  of  college  work,  which  must  have  included  College  Physics,  G^ieral 
Chemistry,  and  Biology,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  or  French,  (c)  He 
will  matriculate  and  register  as  a  stud^it  of  Rush  Medical  College  as  well  as  of 
the  University  at  the  beginning  of  his  course.  Such  matriculation  and  registra- 
tion is  accomplished  at  the  University  without  extra  fee. 

2.  Medical  Cowrses  as  undergraduate  work  in  (he  course  for  a  Bachelor^s 
degree. — (a)  The  first  two  years'  work  in  Medicine  may  be  taken  as  the  third 
and  fourth  years  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  course,  or,  in  very  large  part,  of  the 
course  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  Ph.B. 

Students  who  wish  to  enter  college  and  prepare  to  take  the  medical  work 
as  part  of  their  Baccalaureate  course  may  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  Jimior 
College  course  (first  college  year)  or  at  any  further  stage  of  advancement.^ 
(6)  Each  student  must  comply  with  1  (a),  (c)  In  order  to  comply  with  the  rules 
of  the  Medical  Examining  Boards  of  several  states,  a  student  ¥rill  matriculate 
with  the  Dean  of  Rush  Medical  College  (at  the  University)  at  the  beginning  of 
his  work  in  Medicine.  He  will  consult  with  the  Dean  of  Medical  Students 
each  quarter  in  regard  to  his  work,  and  take  a  card  of  advice  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Senior  Colleges,  with  whom  the  student  wiU  continue  to  register  \mtil  he  receives 
a  Bachelor's  degree.  Credit  unll  not  he  given  toward  the  M.D.  degree  unless  the 
student  compUes  with  this  regulation. 

3.  Admission  as  a  graduate  student. — (a)  Admission  to  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  the  University  is  granted  (1)  to  those  who  have  been  graduated  from  the 
Colleges  of  the  University  of  Chicago  with  the  degree  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  or  S.B.;  (2)  to 
those  holding  Baccalaureate  degrees  from  other  institutions  of  good  standing. 
(&)  Application  for  admission  in  the  case  of  students  not  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity should  be  accompanied  by  testimonials  as  to  character  and  scholarship. 
Such  testimonials  should  take  the  form  of  diplomas,  written  or  printed  theses, 
or  satisfactory  evidence  in  some  other  form  of  the  student's  fitness  for  admission, 
(c)  A  graduate  student  taking  the  Medical  Courses  must  comply  with  1  (a)  and 
1  (c).  He  will  consult  each  quarter  with  the  Dean  of  Medical  Students,  and  will 
take  a  card  of  advice  from  him  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  with  whom 


>  A  student  desiring  to  enter  the  course  as  a  candidate  for  the  S.B.,  A.B.,  or  Ph.B. 
degree  is  requested  to  consult  pp.  111-14  of  this  R0oi»tert  where  a  complete  statement 
is  given  of  the  requirements  for  the  college  degrees  and  of  the  conditions  for  admission  to 
advanced  standing  in  the  Ck>lleges.  He  is  also  invited  to  enter  into  correspondence  upon 
the  subject  with  the  Dean  of  the  Senior  Ck>lleges.  the  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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the  student  will  register.  Credit  wUl  not  he  ffiven  toward  the  M,D,  degree  wUees 
the  student  compUee  with  this  regukUion. 

4.  UncUueified  students, — Candidates  for  admission  to  the  University  as 
Unclassified  Students  (1)  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age;  (2)  must 
show  good  reason  for  not  entering  upon  a  regular  ooiirse;  (3)  m7iH  take  the 
entrance  examinations  of  the  departments  in  which  they  wish  to  work:  (4)  must 
satisfy  the  Dean  and  the  particular  instructors  under  whom  they  desire  to  study 
that  they  are  prepared  to  carry  the  courses  elected. 

Unclassified  students  conform  to  all  regulations  of  the  University,  and  hav- 
ing been  admitted,  their  continuance  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  a  satis- 
factory standing. 

NoTB. — Students  entering  the  Univeraity  for  the  flnt  time  should  make  it  a  point  to 
complete  all  arrangements  for  entrance,  either  by  correspondence  or  in  person,  at  least 
two  days  before  the  opening  of  the  quarter. 

SBQUIBEMBNTS  FOB  ADiaSSION  TO  THE  MEDICAL  00UB8B8 

These  comprise  (A)  the  successful  completion  of  a  four-year  high-school 
or  academy  course,  qualif 3ring  the  student  to  enter  the  Junior  College  (Freshman 
class)  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  (B)  18  majors  (>-d  quarters)  of  the 
usual  college  course,  or  a  full  equivalent  therefor. 

HIGH-BOHOOL    WOBX    BBQUIBBD    FOB    ▲D1CI88Z0N    TO    THB    JUNIOB    OOLLBGB     (rBBSRlCAM 

class),  univbbsitt  of  OHIO  ago 

(a)  The  high-school  work  imperatively  demanded  of  every  student  is  fully 
described  on  p.  93.  (b)  Students  intending  to  study  medicine  are  strongly 
advised  to  take  in  the  high  school  2  units  of  Latin  (Elementary  Grammar  and 
Caesar),  3  \inits  of  German  or  French,  1  unit  each  of  Chemistry  and  Physics — 
with  laboratory  work — and  }  unit  of  Trigonometry.  If  these  branches  have 
not  been  taken  in  the  high  school,  they  must  be  taken  as  part  of  the  college  woric 
required  for  admission  [see  (B)  above].  A  diploma  is  not  accepted  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  such  preparation,  but  specific  statement  is  required  as  to  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  work  in  each  branch  of  study.  Blanks  are  furnished  by  the 
University  for  the  presentation  of  such  credits,  and  will  be  mailed  on  application 
to  the  Dean  of  Medical  Students. 

Such  credits  are  accepted  without  examination  from  co-operating  schools 
(see  p.  95) ,  also  from  the  accredited  schools  of  certain  state  universities.  Students 
from  schools  not  recognized  by  the  University  must  submit  to  examination  in  the 
branches  required. 

1.  Times  and  places  of  examinations, — ^Examinations  for  admission  are  held 
three  times  a  year  at  the  University.    (For  dates  see  p.  95.) 

2.  Fee  for  examination  for  admission. — A  fee  of  $5 .  00  is  charged  for  examina- 
tion for  admission.  This  is  paid  when  the  first  examination  is  taken.  The  same 
fee  is  paid  by  students  entering  upon  certificate  from  co-operating  schools. 

3.  Students  from  the  University  High  School  and  the  cooperating  schools  are 
admitted  to  the  University  upon  presentation  of  a  sviject  certificate  covering 
each  of  the  subjects  stated  above  as  required  for  admission. 

4.  Credits  from  other  than  cooperating  schools, — Credits  for  work  done  at 
high  schools  or  academies  not  co-operating  will  be  accepted  provisionally,  pro- 
vided the  principal  of  the  school  will  certify  that  the  applicant  has  done  good 
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work  in  the  school,  and  that  he  is  willing  the  student's  credits  should  be 
accepted  by  the  University  of  Chicago  as  a  test  of  the  character  of  the  work 
done  in  that  school.  By  provisional  acceptance  of  credit  it  is  meant  that  such 
acceptance  will  be  withdrawn  if  the  student^s  woric  in  the  University  during 
his  first  two  quarters  of  residence  fails  to  show  that  his  preparation  was  adequate 
in  the  branches  for  which  he  sought  credit. 

OOLLBGB    WOBK   BBQUIBBD    FOB   ADMISSION 

Eighteen  majors  (two  years)  of  college  work  must  have  been  taken,  and  this 
work  must  have  included  the  following  branches: 

1.  Chemistry — (a)  3  majors  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  (or  2  majors,  if  1  unit 
of  high-school  Chemistry  with  laboratory  work  has  been  taken),  (b)  1  major 
of  Organic  Chemistry,  (c)  1  major  of  Qualitative  Anal3rBis.  This  work  in  Chem- 
istry corresponds  to  the  courses  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  (see  Department  of 
Chemistry,  Part  II  of  this  Register).  The  student  is  advised  to  take  Quantitative 
Analysis,  but  this  is  not  required. 

2.  Physics— 4  majors  of  Physics  (or  2  majors,  if  1  imit  of  high-school  Physics 
has  been  taken).  This  work  in  Physics  corresponds  to  the  courses  Physics  1, 
2, 3,  and  4  (see  Department  of  Physics,  Part  II). 

3.  Two  majors  General  Biology  equivalent  to  Zodlogy  1  and  17  (see  Depart- 
ment of  Zodlogy,  Part  II),  or  to  ^odlogy  1  and  Botany  1. 

4.  A  reading  knowledge  of  German  or  of  French  (ordinarily  2  units  of  high- 
school  or  4  majors  of  college  work).  This  qualification  is  determined  by  an 
efficiency  test  given  for  1915-16  on  November  27,  1915. 

5.  Three  majors  of  Latin  (Caesar  and  Elementary  Grammar)  unless  2  imits 
have  been  completed  in  high  school. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  extra  credits  which  will  be  required 
in  addition  to  high-school  woric  may  be  secured  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Litera- 
ture, and  Science  of  the  University  of  Chicago  by  attendance  during  extra  quarters 
before  entering  the  Medical  Courses,  or,  in  small  part,  by  taking  extra  work  in 
^ese  Colleges  during  the  student's  attendance  upon  the  Medical  Courses.  A 
student  may  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Medical  Courses  by  prolonging  his 
attendance  or  taking  extra  work  in  the  University.  Credit  will  be  accepted  for 
such  work  in  any  other  college  or  university  of  equal  standing. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing  in  the  Medical  Courses  of  the 
University  as  follows: 

Students  from  other  medical  schools  whose  standards  are  fully  equivalent 
to  those  of  this  institution  may  receive  credit  for  time  spent — estimated  in  months 
— and  for  work  successfully  completed  in  such  institutions,  provided  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  corresponding  work  in  the  Medical  Courses  in  the  University.  Such  a 
student  should  give  an  explicit  statement  in  regard  to  his  preliminary  education 
before  beginning  the  study  of  Medicine,  the  date  of  beginning  and  ending  of  each 
session  attended  in  a  medical  college,  together  with  the  name  of  the  college  and 
a  statement  of  the  studies  which  he  has  successfully  completed,  this  latter  state- 
ment setting  forth,  if  possible,  the  exact  number  of  hoiurs  given  to  each  subject. 
The  credit  claimed  in  each  branch  must  be  passed  upon  by  the  Dean  of  Medical 
Students  or  by  the  head  of  the  corresponding  department  at  the  University. 
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ApplicaHon  blanks. — ^Blanks  for  presenting  these  credits  will  be  furnished 
on  application  to  the  Dean  of  Medic^d  Students.  A  student  may  matriculate 
at  any  time,  in  person  or  by  correspondence. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  advanced  standing  are  urgently  advised  to 
enter  for  the  Summer  Quarter. 

THE  QUABTBB  8T8TBM 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters.    See  p.  82. 

THB    ICBDIOAL   OUBBICULUil    AS    BBLATBD    TO    THB    QUABTBB    8T8TB1C 

The  general  course  of  instruction  in  Rush  Medical  College  requires  four 
years  of  study  in  residence,  with  a  minimum  of  attendance  upon  three  quarters 
of  each  year.  These  years  are  designated  as  the  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior, 
and  Senior  years,  respectively. 

A  student  may  begin  his  college  work  on  the  first  day  of  any  quarter  (see, 
however,  p.  415,  No.  5),  and  may  continue  in  residence  for  as  many  successive 
quarters  as  he  desires,  and  will  receive  credit  for  work  accomplished.  Attendance 
during  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  is  optional,  but  will  not  secure  a  time 
credit  of  more  than  one  year  in  a  medical  school.  At  least  forty-five  months 
must  elapse  between  the  date  of  the  first  matriculation  and  the  date  of  graduation. 
Under  the  restrictions  imposed,  this  system  does  not  conflict  with  the  existing 
medical-practice  acts,  nor  with  the  rulings  of  the  various  State  Boards  of  Medical 
Examiners. 

THB    SniClCBB    QUABTBB 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  special  opportimities  afiPorded  for  medical  study 
in  the  Summer  Quarter.  The  climate  of  Chicago  is  particularly  well  adapted 
tofmidsummer  work.  Instruction  in  all  departments  is  given  in  the  Sunmier 
Quarter. 

THE  WORK  OF  THB  MBDICAL  COXTBSB  FOB  THB  FRBBHMAN  AND 
SOPHOMORE  TBAR8 

1.  Oudine  of  (he  course, — ^The  coiurse  for  the  first  two  years'  work  in  Medicine 
consists  mainly  of  instruction  in  the  fundamental  medical  sciences:  Human 
Anatomy,  Histology,  Neurology  and  Embryology,  Physiology,  Physiobgical 
Chemistry,  Pharmacology,  Bacteriology,  and  Pathology.  All  this  work  is  given 
at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

2.  Amount  of  work, — ^The  amoimt  of  work  required  is  18  majors. 

3.  The  cwrrtculum. — ^The  following  courses  constitute  the  curriculum 
recommended  for  and  pursued  by  the  majority  of  the  students:^ 

a)  Chemistry,  The  Chemistry  of  Medicinal  Drugs,  i  major  (85).* 
h)  Anatomy f  6)  majors,  as  follows:    Human  Anatomy   (Dissecting),  3} 
majors  (1, 2, 3, 4);  Splanchnology,  Histology,  and  Cytology,  1  major  (10);  Embry- 
ology, 1  major  (ZoSlogy  20  or  21);  Neurology,  1  major  (Anatomy  17). 

c)  Physiology f  5i  majors,  as  follows:  Physiology,  3  majors  (12,  13,  14); 
Physiological  Chemistry,  1}  majors  (19  and  20);  Pharmacology,  1  major  (21). 

d)  Pathology f  2  majors,  as  follows:  Pathology,  (1,  2). 

e)  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology f  li  majors,  as  follows:  Bacteriology  1}  majors. 


'  1  Detailed  statements  concerning  the  courses  are  given  under  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Instruction.  They  should  oe  consulted  In  every  case  in  regard  to  equiviUent 
cour»e$  which  may  be  tubmiUed  for  Ihoee  tohoee  numbert  are  given  in  the  above  eeheauU, 

>The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  course  numbers  in  the  corresponding 
department. 
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f)  Two  additional  majors  in  any  branch  or  branches  of  the  student's 
choice. 

4.  ElecHan  of  tnediecd  covrses, — Students  with  adequate  preparation  and 
special  qualifications  are  permitted  to  elect  other  courses  (usually  advanced  or 
research  work),  in  lieu  of  some  of  those  above  prescribed. 

In  electing  his  work  the  student  should  bear  in  mind:  (a)  That  the  right  of 
election  must  be  confirmed  in  writing  in  advance  by  the  Dean  and  by  the  head  of 
the  department  concerned;  (&)  that  his  registration  for  each  quarter  must  receive 
^e  i^proval  of  the  Dean;  (c)  that  the  prerequisites  for  any  course  must  have 
been  satisfied  before  the  course  can  be  elected;  (d)  that  a  minimum  amount  of 
work  in  the  several  branches  is  required  for  graduation  in  Medicine. 

5.  Arrangement  of  eoureee. — ^The  order  of  courses  has  been  arranged  in  such  a 
way  as  to  insure  so  far  as  possible  for  the  student  beginning  his  medical  studies 
with  any  single  quarter  of  the  year  a  complete  annual  opiirse  during  any  three 
consecutive  quarters;  btU  etudenle  are  advUed  to  begin  their  medical  work  proper 
with  the  Autumn  Quarter. 

ABRANGBICBNT  OP  COUBSBS  FOR  SIX  QUABTBRS 

Many  of  the  required  medical  courses  are  given  twice  or,  including  the 
Summer  Quarter,  three  times  in  one  year.  The  fiftera  majors  of  required  and 
three  majors  of  elective  work  may  be  taken  in  any  order  or  combination  desired 
by  the  student,  provided  he  has  the  necessary  preparation  for  each  coiirse  when 
taken,  as  indicated  by  the  prerequisite  courses.  In  the  following  tables  xmder 
Groups  I  and  II  are  given  two  arrangements  of  the  courses  for  a  normal  two  years' 
course  for  an  average  student,  covering  the  Autunm,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters 
for  two  successive  years. 

Since  many  of  the  coiurses  are  repeated  in  the  Summer  Quarter,  courses 
are  indicated  in  their  proper  sequence  for  the  convenience  (a)  of  such  students  as 
wish  to  start  their  work  in  the  Summer  Quarter  instead  of  in  the  Autumn; 
(&)  of  such  students  as  wish  to  go  in  the  Sunmier  Quarter  after  three  quarters  of 
work;  (c)  of  such  as  wish  to  complete  their  work  in  the  Summer  Quarter  after 
six  or  more  quarters  of  work.  The  courses  offered  in  the  Summer  Quarter  are 
intended  to  be  fully  equivalent  to  those  given  in  the  other  quarters. 

SUIOIBB  QUABTBB,   1915 
Group  I  Group  II 

*Histobgy,  Anatomy  10  Same  as  Group  I 

Prerequisite:  Biologv,  2Mjs. 
*Embryok>^,  M  j^  Zo6k>gy  20 

Prerequisite:  Histology 
Neurology^  Mj.,  Anatomy  17 

Prereouisite:  Histology 
Bacteriolo^.  l^Mjs.,  Bacteriology  2 
Physiok)gical  Chemistry,  Mj.,  Physi- 
ology 19 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry 
(Organic  Chemistry,!  liMjs.,  Chem- 
istry 33,  34). 

*  Students  are  Btrongly  advised  to  take  Histology  and  Embryology  as  part  of  the 
college  work  required  for  admission.  It  is  of  dedaed  advantage  to  complete  these 
courses  before  beginning  Gross  Anatomy  (Dissection). 

t  Organic  Chemistry  Is  an  entrance  requirement  and  Is  not  considered  as  a  ooozse  In 
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Group  I 


Histolofor,  Mj»  Anatomy  10 
Dissection,  2MJ8.,  Anatomy  1,  2 
Elective,  iMj. 


Autumn  Quabteb,  1915 

Group  II 

Histology,  Mj.,  Anatomy  10,  or 
Embryolo^,  Mj.,  Zodlogy  20 

Prerequisite:  EUstology 
Dissection,  1  or  2Mjs.,  Anatomy  1, 

2,  or 
OrgjEmio  Chemistry,  Mj.,  Chemistry  4 


WiNTBB  QUABTBB,    1916 


Group  I 


Neurology^  Mj.,  Anatomy  17 

Prerequisite:  Histology 
Dissection,  Mj^  Anatomy  3  or  4 
Physiological  Chemistry,  Mj.,  Physi- 
ology 19 

Prerequisite:    Organic  Chemistry 


G^up  II 

Physiological  Chemistry,  Mj.,  Physi- 
ology 19 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry 

Dissection,  1  or  2Mjs.,  Anatomy  2  or 
3.  or 

Histology,  Mj.^  Anatomy  10,  or 

Neurology,  Mj.,  Anatomy  17 


Spring  Quabtbb,  1916 


Group  I 


Group  II 


Ph: 


ilogy,  Mj.,  Physiolo^  12 
equisite:    Physiological  Chem- 
istry, Physiology  19 
Embryology,  Mj.,  Zodlogy  20 
Dissection,  Mj..  Anatomy  3  or  4,  or 
Bacteriolo^,  l}Mjs.,  Bacteriology^  2 
Prerequisite:    Physiological  Chem- 
istry 19 


Physiology,  Mj.,  Phyriolo^  12 
Prerequisite:    Physiological  Chem- 
istry 19 
Neurology^  Mj.,  Anatomy  17 

Prerequisite:  Histology 
Dissection,  Mj.,  Anatomy  3  or  4,  or 
Bacteriology.  1  iM  js.,  Bacteriology  2,  or 
Physiological  Chemistry,  Mj.,  Physi- 
ology 20 
(Prerequisite:   Physiological  Chem- 
istry 19),  or 
Embryology  M j «  Zodlogy  20 
Prerequisite:  Histology 


SuMMBR  Quarter,  1916 

Group  II 
Same  as  Group  I 


Group  I 

Same  courses  as  Summer  Quarter,  1915, 

and 

Physiology,  Mj.,  Physiology  13 
Prerequisite:  Physiology  12 
Pharmacology,  Mj.,  Physiology  21 
Prerequisite:  Physiology  12,  13,  14, 
19,20. 

AuTUiiN  Quarter,  1916 
Group  I 

Physiology,  Mj.,  Physiology  13 

Prerequisite:  Physiology  12 
Physiological  Chemistry,  Mj.,  Physi- 
ology 20,  or 
Dissection,  Mj.,  Anatomy  3  or  4,  or 
Bacteriology,  IJMjs.,  Bacteriology  2,  or 
PathologyJMj.,  Pathology  1 

Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  2 


Group  II 

Physiology,  Mj.,  Physiology  13 

Prerequisite:  Physiology  12 
Physiological  Chemistry,  Mj.,  Physi- 
ology 20 
(Prerequisite:  Physiology  19),  or 
Dissection,  Mj.,  Anatomy  3  or  4,  or 
Embryology,  Mj..  Zo6logy  20,  or 
Bacteriology,  liMis.,  Bacteriology  2,  or 
Pathology^  Mj.,  Pathology  1 
Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  2 
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WiNTBB  QUABTBR,   1917 
Group  I  Oroap  II 

Physiology,  Mj.,  Physiology  14  Same  as  Group  I 

Prerequisite:  Physiology  13 
Patholog3r.  Mj.,  Pathology  1 
Elective,  Mj. 

Sprinq  Quabtbb,  1917 

Group  I  Group  II 

Pharmacolo^,  Mj.,  Physiology  21  Same  as  Group  I 

Prerequisite:  Physiology  12,  18,  14, 

ChemiBtry  of  Drugs,  iMj. 

Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry 
Pathology,  Mj.,  Pathology  2 
Elective,  Mj. 

SuiOfBB  QUABTIB,   1917 
Group  I  Group  II 

Same  courses  as  Summer  Quarters,      Same  as  Group  I 

1915  and  1916,  and 
Pharmacology,  Mj.,  Physiology  21 
Prerequisite:  Physiology  12,  13,  14, 

19,20. 
Pathology,  2MJ8.,  Pathology  1  and  2 

SUPBBVISION  OF  WORK 

In  addition  to  the  regular  supervision  of  the  Dean,  the  grades  of  medical 
students  are  reviewed  each  quarter  by  the  Committee  on  Promotions,  repre- 
senting all  the  departments  giving  medical  instruction  of  the  first  two  years. 
If  a  student's  work  is  poor,  the  committee  may  revise  or  limit  his  registration, 
and,  if  deemed  necessary,  may  request  his  withdrawal  from  the  Medical  Courses. 

Certificate  of  completion  of  the  first  18  majors, — On  completion  of  his  first 
two  years  in  Medicine,  the  work  of  each  student  is  reviewed  by  the  Committee 
on  Promotions.  If  his  work  is  considered  satisfactory,  a  certificate  of  completion 
of  the  first  18'  majors  of  medical  studies  is  issued.  If  his  work  is  considered 
unsatisfactory  or  doubtful,  the  committee  may  require  further  work  in  one  or 
more  departments,  or  subject  the  student  to  such  examination  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary.  No  student  is  admitted  to  the  Junior  doss  in  Rush  Medical  College 
vnthout  the  above-mentioned  certificate.  Students  with  conditions  in  work  of  the 
first  two  years  are  sometimes  permitted  to  proceed  with  their  clinical  studies, 
but  such  permission  does  not  constitute  admission  to  the  Jimior  class. 

DEGREES 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  COMBINED   CI7RRICULUM  FOR  THE  DEGREES  OF 
S.B.   AND  M.D. 

Students  seeking  a  Bachelor's  degree  (A.B.  Ph.B.,  or  S.B.)  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  in  connection  with  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Rush  Medical 
College,  must  comply  with  the  established  regulations  of  the  University  pre- 
scribed for  the  courses  leading  to  such  degrees.    As  the  fundamental  branches 
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of  tne  medical  curriculum  are  taught  in  the  University,  the  student  may  com- 
bine the  course  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  with  that  for  the  Medical  degree,  decting 
as  science  courses  those  offered  in  the  Departments  of  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
etc.,  which  are  also  courses  in  the  medical  ciuriculum. 

While  it  is  thus  possible  for  one  to  secure  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  the  degree 
of  M.D.  in  from  six  to  six  and  one-half  years,  every  student  ahoiUd  secure  a  mare 
thorough  and  comprehensive  collegiate  preparation  if  it  is  possible  for  him  so  to 
do.  For  students  taking  this  broader  course,  the  following  subjects  are  recom- 
mended as  of  especial  value  in  preparation  for  medical  study:  Greek,  3  majors; 
Calculus,  1  major;  Elementary  Botany,  1  major;  General  Morphology  of  Thal- 
lophjrtes,  1  major;  Litroductory  Physiology,  1  major;  ZoGlogy,  3  majors; 
Physical  Chemistry,  1  major;  Quantitative  Chemical  Anal3rsis,  1  major;  Physiog- 
raphy, 1  major;  Psychology,  2  to  4  majors. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  in  the  courses  for  the  degrees 
of  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  or  B.S.,  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  should  apply  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Colleges, 

RBQT7IRBMBMT8  FOB  GRADUATION  IN  BUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

The  following  are  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine: 

The  candidate  must  not  be  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  must 
have  studied  Medicine  the  legal  period.  He  must  have  paid  all  dues,  must 
have  complied  with  all  the  requirements,  and  must  have  maintained  unexcep- 
tional conduct  while  at  the  College. 

He  must  have  attended  twelve  full  quarters,  or  an  equivalent  amoxmt  of 
time,  in  a  recognized  medical  school,  of  which  at  least  the  last  three  quarters 
must  have  been  in  this  institution,  and  forty-five  months  must  have  elapsed 
between  the  beginning  of  his  first  coiirse  of  medical  lectures  and  the  date  of  his 
graduation.  For  students  entering  upon  the  study  of  Medicine  in  the  Summer 
Quarter,  19H,  or  thereafter ,  a  fifth  year  will  be  require,  consisting  of  service  as  an 
interne  in  a  hospital  approved  by  the  Faculty  or  of  a  year  of  advanced  work  in  one 
of  the  departments  of  the  College  and  the  presentation  cf  a  thesis. 

He  must  have  completed  suqcessfuUy  all  of  the  work  required,  as  follows:  18 
majors  of  work  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  comprising  a  TniniTnum 
of  6}  majors  in  Anatomy  (from  courses  offered  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy 
and  Neurology  and  the  sub-department  of  Embryology;  these  courses  include 
both  Gross  and  Microscopic  Anatomy^);  6  majors  in  Physiology  (from  courses 
offered  in  the  Department  of  Physiology  and  the  sub-department  of  Physiological 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacology);  3}  majors  in  the  Departments  of  Pathology 
and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology;  2  majors  in  one  or  more  of  the  departments 
of  his  choice. 

His  work  for  the  first  two  years  must  be  pronoxmced  satisfactory  by  the 
Committee  on  Promotions,  when  a  certificate  for  the  completion  of  the  firat  18 
majors  of  medical  work  will  be  issued  to  him. 

Twenty-one  majors  of  work  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  comprising  a 
minimum  of  2  majors  in  Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Pre- 
ventive Medicine;   1  major  in  Pathology;  5i  majors  in  Medicine;  6}  majors 

>  They  must  include  the  dissection  of  the  lateral  half  of  the  human  body. 
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in  Surgery,  at  least  1  major  of  which  must  be  in  Surgical  Anatomy;  3  majors 
in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  at  least  2  majors  of  which  must  be  in  Obstetrics; 
1.2  majors  in  Laryngology  and  Otology;  .8  major  in  Ophthalmology;  1  major 
in  Skin  and  Venereal  Diseases,  at  least  .4  major  in  each;  2  additional  majors 
in  any  branch  or  branches  of  his  choice. 

He  must  have  passed  successfully  a  final  examination^  both  written  and 
practical,  in  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics;  Pathology;  Medicine;  Surgery; 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology;  Laryngology  and  Otology;  Ophthalmology;  Skin 
and  Venereal  Diseases. 

He  must  attend  the  graduating  exerdees  and  recdoe  hie  diploma  in  person, 
unless  excused  for  cause  by  special  action  of  (he  Faculty, 

(X)URSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  curriculum  of  Rush  Medical  College 
is  included  in  these  courses.  Descriptions  of  the  courses  in  Medicine  and  prepara- 
tory to  Medidne,  of  advanced  and  research  courses,  statements  as  to  the  scope 
of  the  work  in  different  subjects,  and  the  names  of  the  instructing  staff  may  be 
f oimd  in  connection  with  the  departmental  announcements  in  this  Register,  as 
indicated  below. 

XX.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY* 
(For  counes  In  this  Dep«rtiiiMit  tee  pp.  290-05) 

General  and  Organic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis  are  now  pre- 
requisites to  the  medical  courses  proper.  The  necessary  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject can  be  obtained  from  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  or  Admission  Chemistry 
and  2S  and  3S,  4,  and  6.* 

Organic  Chemistry,  33  and  34  (Mj.),  Summer  Quarter,  or  14  and  15  (2Mj.) 
may  be  substituted  for  course  4. 

Students  who  are  preparing  for  the  study  of  medicine,  and  who  are  also 
candidates  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  are  strongly 
recommended  to  take  at  least  two  majors  more  of  Chemistry,  vii..  Quantitative 
Analysis  8,  and  Physical  Chemistry  (see  pp.  291-93). 

Candidates  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  who  expect  to  do  research  work  in  Physi- 
ology or  allied  medical  subjects  may  with  advantage  elect  further  courses  from 
the  following:  Quantitative  Analysis  9;  Organic  Chemistry  30,  31,  and  32; 
or  Advanced  General  Chemistry  55  (see  pp.  291,  292,  293). 

Course  85,  the  Chemistry  and  Preparations  of  Medicinal  Drugs,  }Mj., 
is  required  in  the  medical  curriculum. 

XXII.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ZOOLOGY 

(For  course!  In  this  Department  see  pp.  311-14) 

One  major  of  Vertebrate  Embryology  is  required  in  the  medical  curricu- 
liun:  course  20  or  21. 


1  For  courses  in  Phyiiolooical  CA«mt«<ry  see  the  Department  of  Physiology,  pp.  319-21. 

>  Medical  students  who  enter  without  receiying  credit  for  High  School  Ohemistry 
are  required  to  take  General  Ohemistry,  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6. 
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XXIIL    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY 

(For  oounea  in  this  Department  see  pp.  316-17) 

The  required  dissection  is  included  in  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4;  Splanchnology 
Histology,  and  Cytology  in  coiu^e  10.     Anatomy  17  (Neurology)  is  also  required. 
For  Embryology  see  Department  of  Zodlogy. 

XXIV.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

(Including  Physiological  Chemistry,  Pharmacology,  and  Experimental  TherapeuticB) 

(For  courses  in  this  Department  see  pp.  S 19-21) 

Premedical  students  may  profitably  elect  courses  1  and  2. 

The  TniniTniim  work  foT  medioal  students  includes  courses  12,  13,  and  14. 

The  required  work  in  Phsrsiological  Chemistry  consists  of  courses  19  and 
20;  that  in  Pharmacology,  of  course  21. 

Optional  courses  are  also  offered  in  the  Department  of  Psychology  (see 
pp.  129-51). 

XXVIII.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY 

(For  courses  in  this  Department  see  pp.  328-29.) 

Course  1,  General  Pathology,  and  Pathological  Histology  are  required  in  the 
medical  curriculum. 

XXVIIIA.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HYGIENE  AND 
BACTERIOLOGY 
(For  courses  In  this  Department  see  p.  330) 
Course  2,  General  Bacteriology,  is  required  in  the  medical  curriculum. 
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IV.     THE  SCHOOL  OP  EDUCATION 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harbt  Pratt  Judson,  Presideiit  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 

Room  Wll. 
Chables  Hubbabd  Judd,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  Emmons  Blaine 

Hall,  Room  199. 
Samuel  Chbbteb  Pabkbb,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  Emmons  Blaine 

Hall,  Room  100. 
Eluot  Rowland  Downing,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education, 

Emmons  Blaine  Hall,  Room  100. 
Fbanklin  Winslow  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  University  High  School,  Henry 

Hohnes  Belfield  Hall,  Room  164. 
Harrt  Obbin  Gillbt,  Principal  of  the  Elementary  School,  Emmons  Blaine 

Hall,  Third  Floor,  Room  301A. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Habbt  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Pnsident  of  the  University. 

Chableb  Hubbabd  Judd,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Director;  Professor  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Education. 
Samuel  Chbsteb  Pabkbb,  A.M.,  Dean;  Professor  of  Education. 
Eluot  Rowland  Downxng,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Dean;  Associate  Professor  of 

Natural  Science. 
Fbanklin  Winslow  Johnson,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the  High  School;  Lecturer  in 

Secondary  Education.  

Nathaniel  Butleb,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Otib  William  Caldwell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Botany,  and 

Supervisor  of  Nature-Study  in  the  School  of  Education. 
Gboboe  Wiluam  Mtebs,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and 

Astronomy. 
Wai/teb  Sabgent,  Professor  of  Education  in  Relation  to  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts. 
James  Hatden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  Philosophy.  

Cabtbb  Albxandeb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  School  Administration,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers  (Summer,  1915). 

Webbbtt  Wallace  Chabtebs,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  University 
of  Missouri  (Summer,  1915). 

ZoNiA  Babeb,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Geography  and 
Geology. 
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§Martha  Fubmino,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Speech,  Oral  Reading, 

and  Dramatic  Art. 
Fbank  Mitchbll  Lbavitt,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Education  and 

Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education. 
RoLLo  La  Verne  Ltman,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English. 
§Emilt  Jane  Rice,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 
Hebbcan  Campbell  Steybnb,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 


Jaicbs  Flbmino  Hosic,  Ph.M.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English,  Chicago 

Normal  College  (Summer,  1915). 
Gertrude  Longenecker,  A.M.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  State 

Normal  School,  San  Diego,  Cal.  (Sunmier,  1915). 
Gut  Fred  Wells,  A.M.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Rhode  Island 

State  Normal  School  (Summer,  1915). 


Eatharinb    Blunt,  Ph.D.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Food  Chemistry,  Home 

Economics. 
John  Franklin  Bobbitt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  School  Administration. 
Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
WiLLARD  Clark  Gore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jbrnbgan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  of  Elduca- 

tion. 
AucB  Temple,  Ed.B.,  Assistant  Professor  in  ICindergarten  Training. 
RoLLA  Milton  Trton,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Methods  of  Teaching 

History. 
Gertrude  Van  Hobsen,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Art. 
Josephine  E.  Young,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Neiux>logy;  School  Physician. 


Margaret  June  Mitchbll,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Plx>fe8sor,  State  Normal  School, 

Edmond,  Okla.,  Instructor  in  History  (Summer,  1915). 
Arbsteb  W.  Nolan,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture,  University  of 

Illinois  (Summer,  1915). 

Bbrnice  Allen,  Ed.B.,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Cora  C.  Colburn,  Instructor  in  Institution  Economics. 

Lillian  Sophia  Cushman,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Art. 

Harrt  Trbylin  Fxti/tz,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Manual  Training. 

William  Scott  Grat,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Education. 

Agnes  Kefth  Hanna,  Instructor. in  Home  Economics. 

Antoinette  Hollibter,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Clay  Modeling. 

Frances  Beatrice  Hunter,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Household  Art. 

Mart  Root  Kern,  Instructor  in  Music. 

Katharine  Martin,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Training. 

Elizabeth  Wilhblmina  Miller,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Ethelwtn  Miller,  A.B.,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Harold  Ordwat  Rugg,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Education. 


§  Retired. 
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Maboabbt  Kathlbsn  Tatlob,  S.B.,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Household  Art. 

Ibbnb  Wabbbn,  Ph.B.,  Librarian. 

Ethel  Gladys  Wbbb,  Instructor  in  Household  Art. 

William  Garbison  WnnroBD,  Pb.B.»  Instructor  in  Aesthetic  and  Industrial 

Education. 
Jambs  Rbbd  Youno,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Education. 


Ruth  Jane  Baushkb,  A.B.,  University  High  School,  Instructor  in  Physical 
Education  (Summer,  1915). 

Francbb  M.  Bbbbt,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education 
(Summer,  1915). 

Wilbbbt  Lbstbb  Cabb,  A.M.,  Uniyersity  High  School,  Instructor  in  Latin 
(Summer,  1915). 

CoBA  Ibbnb  Davis,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Household  Art  (Summer,  1915). 

Abbib  Louibb  Day,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Education,  University  of 
Cincinnati  (Summer,  1915). 

Claba  M.  Fbbnby,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1915). 

Embby  Filbby,  University  High  School,  Instructor  in  Manual  Training  (Sum- 
mer, 1915). 

Elbib  M.  Gabuck,  Instructor  in  Household  Art  (Summer,  1915). 

Elbamob  Lally,  A.B.,  University  Elementary  School,  Instructor  in  English 
(Summer,  1915). 

Nama  Axtbblia  Lathb,  University  High  School,  Instructor  in  Art  (Summer, 
1915). 

Ralph  D.  McLbllan,  Instructor  in  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Instructor 
in  Art  (Summer,  1915). 

William  Marshall,  University  High  School,  Instructor  in  Manual  Training 
(Summer,  1915). 

Emma  B.  Mattebon,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  Simmons  College,  In- 
structor in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1915). 

Julia  Eluabbth  Millbb,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Household  Art  (Summer, 
1915). 

Hblbn  Monsch,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1915). 

Alma  Vibginia  Oodbn,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Household  Art  (Summer,  1915). 

L.  Day  Pbbby,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  Joliet,  HI.,  Instructor  in 
Art  (Summer,  1915). 

LuciB  S.  ScHMiT,  Instructor  in  Household  Art,  Portland,  Ore.,  Trade  School ^ 
Instructor  in  Household  Art  (Summer,  1915). 

Mabbl  B.  Sopbb.  Instructor  in  Art  (Summer,  1915). 

Willis  E.  Towbb,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Physics,  Englewood  High  School  (Sum- 
mer, 1915). 

Cabounb  I.  TowNSEND,  Ph.B.,  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  In- 
structor in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer,  1915). 

Amy  Rachel  WmTTiEB,  Instructor  in  Art  (Summer,  1915). 

Cabolinb  Wood.  Instructor  in  House  Decoration  and  Costume  Design,  Poly- 
technic High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Instructor  in  Household  Art 
(Summer,  1915). 
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EifiiB    Amy   Wtoant,   S.B.,  University  •  Elementary  School,  Instructor    in 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer,  1915). 
Clabbncb  Albbbs  Zuppann,  Instructor  in  Wood  Workini;,  Union  High  School, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Instructor  in  Manual  Training  (Summer,  1915). 


Mabion  Giffin  Dana,  Assistant  in  Institution  Economics. 

William  Lewis  Eikbnbebbt,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Natural  Science  (Summer,  1915). 

Earl  D.  HuNnNGTON,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  the  Museum. 

HowABD  MxTMFOBD  JoNBB,  Assistaut  in  English. 

Ella  Clabk  McEbnnet,  Assistant  in  Institution  Economics. 

AucB  S.  Pabb,  Assistant  in  Institution  Economics. 

HoMSB  0.  Sampson,  Assistant  in  Natural  Science. 

JuANTFA  Staff,  Assistant  in  Kindergarten  (Summer,  1915). 

Mabbl  Wabd,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1915). 

Panst  Wabner,  Assistant  in  Eondergarten  (Summer,  1915). 


RxTTH  Abbott,  B.L.S.,  Associate  in  Library. 

Elizabbth  Eufhbobtnb  Langlbt,  Associate  in  Manual  Training. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCH(X)L 
(For  the  Facoltj  of  the  Unlveraity  High  School  see  pp.  67-68  of  this  Begittw.) 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCH(X)L 
(For  the  Facoltj  of  the  Elementary  School  see  pp.  68-69  of  this  BegUtw.) 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

HI8TOBT,  AIM,  AND  OBOANIZATION 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  formed  by  the 
consolidation  with  the  University  of  Chicago  of  several  institutions.  The 
Chicago  Institute,  founded  by  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  and  presided  over  by 
the  late  Colonel  Francis  W.  Paricer,  became  a  part  of  the  University  in  1901. 
The  Laboratory  School  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  University,  the 
founder  and  director  of  which  was  Professor  John  Dewey,  formerly  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  had  for 
some  years  prior  to  the  date  above  mentioned  been  intimately  related  to  the 
Department  of  Education  in  the  University.  The  South  Side  Academy,  the 
Dean  of  which  was  Dr.  William  B.  Owen,  was  united  with  the  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  whose  head  for  many  years  was  Dr.  Henry  Holmes  Belfield,  to 
form  the  University  High  School  in  1903.  There  is,  therefore,  gathered  within 
the  School  of  Education  a  complete  school  system — ^kindergarten,  elementary 
school,  high  school,  coUege,  and  graduate  department — with  opportunities  for 
training  teachers  under  the  most  favorable  educational  surroundings,  and  with 
all  the  privileges  of  a  great  university.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  School 
of  Education  is  to  organize  education  on  a  scientific  basis  and  to  equip  students 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  educational  psychology,  school  organisation, 
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and  methods,  and  to  giye  them  a  survey  of  the  historical  development  of  educa- 
tional institutions  so  that  they  shall  be  prepared  to  carry  on  educational  work 
in  an  independent  and  scientific  manner.  The  various  schools  are  organized  so 
as  to  furnish  the  largest  opportunity  for  experiment  and  observation. 

LOCATION,   BUILDINGS,   AND  OBOUNDB 

The  buildings  of  the  School  of  Ekiucation  are  situated  on  Scammon  Court, 
between  Kimbark  and  Kenwood  avenues,  the  main  building  (Emmons  Blaine 
Hall)  facing  the  Midway  Plaisance.  This  building  has  a  frontage  of  350  feet  and 
a  depth  through  its  two  wings  of  162  feet.  It  is  four  stories  high,  with  passenger 
and  frdght  elevators  giving  easy  access  to  the  upper  floors. 

Henry  Holmes  Belfield  Hall,  the  Manual  Training  Building  of  the  School  of 
Education,  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is  completely 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  Its  dimensions  are  350  by  65  feet.  The  two  ends  are 
each  three  stories  in  hdght,  and  the  shops  between  are  one  story  high  and  are 
lighted  by  a  saw-tooth  roof. 

There  are  in  this  building  well-equipped  wood  shops,  a  forge  shop,  a  foundry, 
a  machine  shop,  and  drawing  rooms.  These  are  all  supplied  with  the  complete 
equipment  neoesfEUvy  for  regular  use  and  for  instruction. 

Kimbaric  Hall  faces  Kimbark  Avenue  and  stands  between  the  two  buildings 
above  described.  It  is  devoted  in  the  main  to  the  use  of  the  High  School.  On 
the  first  and  second  floors  are  eleven  classrooms;  on  the  third  floor  are  sewing 
rooms  for  the  Department  of  Household  Art  and  a  restroom  for  the  girls  of  the 
EQgh  School.  Several  rooms  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors  are  used  as  private 
studies  and  restrooms  for  teachers. 

The  gymnasium,  occupying  the  center  of  the  court,  consists  of  two  rooms, 
each  36  by  60  feet  in  sise,  flanked  on  either  side  and  at  one  end  of  the  building 
with  offices,  dressing,  locker,  toilet,  and  shower  rooms.  The  south  gymnasium 
is  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  of  a  modem  gymnasium;  the  other,  the  north 
gymnasium,  is  provided  with  facilities  for  group  and  competitive  games. 

On  the  east  of  Kenwood  Avenue  is  Jackman  Field,  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
ground  set  aside  for  permanent  use  as  a  playground  and  gardoi.  North  of  Henry 
Holmes  Belfield  Hall  are  the  Scammon  Gardens.  In  addition  to  the  facilities 
for  horticulture,  the  garden  also  offers  opportunity  for  bee-keeping,  the  study 
and  care  of  trees,  and  for  the  location  of  certain  outdoor  instruments. 

MUBBUli,  LABORATOBIBS,  AND  GUNXBAL  BQUIPMBNT 

The  School  of  Education  has  a  museum  which  serves  as  a  storeroom  for 
naturalrhistory  and  anthropological  collections  that  are  used  for  illustration  in 
the  classrooms  and  grade-rooms.  There  are  laboratories  of  chemistry,  physics, 
aodlogy,  and  botany.  The  departments  of  Home  Economics  and  Household 
Art,  of  Fine  Arts,  and  especially  that  of  Manual  Training  are  fully  equipped  with 
apparatus  for  instruction.  A  Laboratory  of  Experimental  Education  is  equipped 
for  graduate  work  in  Education. 

THE  P8TCHOPATBIC  LABORATORY 

The  Psychopathic  Laboratory  is  housed  in  a  small,  two-story,  brick  flat  at 
5816  Ingleside  Avenue.  On  the  ground  floor  are  two  rooms,  the  larger  of  which 
is  used  as  a  classroom  for  the  special  training  of  subnormal  children.    This  room 
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b  equipped  with  the  ordinary  kindergarten  materials,  piano,  simple  manual- 
training  implements,  toys,  and  oots  for  the  rest  period.  Outside  in  the  ample 
yard  are  playground  apparatus  and  some  opportunity  for  gardening.  The 
smaller  room  downstairs  is  used  as  an  office  for  examination  records  and  corre- 
spondence. On  the  second  floor  are  four  rooms  for  special  tests  and  examina- 
tions. In  one  of  these  are  made  physical  measurements  of  the  body,  such  as 
weight,  height  sitting  and  standing,  vital  capacity,  strength  of  grip,  ami  cephalic 
index.  A  dark  room  permits  of  careful  examination  of  the  eyes.  In  the  other 
rooms  are  made  the  standard  mental  tests,  the  chief  of  which  used  at  present  are 
the  Eent-Rosanoff  Association  Test,  the  Stem  Aussage  Test,  and  the  Binet- 
Simon  Test.  The  Laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  making  medical  examinations. 
The  chief  materials  and  apparatus  which  are  used  in  this  division  of  the  wcM'k  are 
a  Leitz  microscope,  a  sliding  microtome,  staining  materials,  Faught  blood-pressure 
apparatus,  ThomarZeiss  hemocytometer,  examining-table,  set  of  test  lenses, 
tuning  forks,  autoclave,  dry-heat  steriliser,  incubator,  and  materiab  for  perform- 
ing the  Wassermann  reaction.  In  order  to  provide  clinical  material  for  study 
and  investigation,  a  public  dispensary  is  held  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings 
from  9:00  to  12:00,  for  all  cases  of  mental  deficiency  in  children  from  six  to 
sixteen  years  of  age.  A  special,  selected  group  of  chikiren  is  kept  under  obser- 
vation in  the  classroom  mentioned  above.  By  this  arrangement  of  dispensary 
and  classroom  the  opportunity  is  given  to  advanced  students  of  making  exam* 
inations  of  a  large  number  of  mentally  defective  children  and  also  of  studying  in 
a  small  group  special  methods  of  training. 

THE   GENERAL  LIBBABT 

The  General  Library  is  a  reference  and  circulating  library  and  is  open  to 
students  in  all  departments  of  the  University.  Students  who  have  matriculated 
and  paid  their  library  fee  may  take  out  at  one  time  three  volumes  from  the 
General  Library.  These  may  be  kept  two  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
if  desired,  may  be  renewed  for  two  weeks.  The  Library  is  open  every  week  day 
from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.,  Saturday  8:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

THV    SCHOOL    OF    SDUCATION    UBRART 

The  School  of  Education  possesses  a  working  library  of  some  25,000  volumes. 
It  is  classified  according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  classification.  There  is  a  dic- 
tionary card  catalogue  with  full  analytical  work.  Free  access  to  shelves  is  given. 
The  library  aims  to  have  on  its  shelves  the  best  and  latest  books  on  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  School,  and  to  present  carefuUy  selected  and  graded  reading-lists 
and  the  best  devices  for,  and  methods  of,  collecting,  preserving,  and  making 
useful  books  and  pamphlets.  There  is  a  room  devoted  to  the  use  of  graduate 
students  and  a  special  room  for  the  high-school  readers. 

The  collection  of  old  textbooks  and  of  old  school  reports,  that  are  of  interest 
only  in  connection  with  historical  researches  conducted  by  graduate  students, 
is  shelved  in  William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial  Library.  Graduate  students  are 
given  access  to  these  collections  by  special  permission,  and  special  arrangements 
are  made  to  provide  facilities  to  aid  them  in  their  investigations. 

publications 
The  School  Renew  was  founded  at  Cornell  University  in  1892  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman,  now  president  of  Ck>mell  University,  and  Mr.  Charles  Herbert 
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Thurber.  As  the  successor  of  The  Academy  and  School  and  CciUege,  it  was 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  secondary  education,  and  it  has  not  changed  its  purpose 
during  these  twenty  years.  It  is  the  organ  of  no  particular  school  of  thought, 
nor  does  it  represent  any  particular  portion  of  the  country;  its  aim  is  to  be 
increasingly  useful  in  helping  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  to  understand  the 
significance  of  their  work  and  to  realize  its  possibilities. 

The  Elementary  School  Jowmal  deals  with  the  problems  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. Much  of  the  material  published  in  this  Journal  is  drawn  from  the  School 
of  Education  itself  and  gives  an  account  of  the  practical  work  which  is  being 
organised  in  this  School,  and  of  the  scientific  investigations  which  are  being 
c%rried  on  with  reference  to  elementary-school  problems  by  members  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  School.  Contributions  to  the  Journal  are,  however,  by  no  means 
confined  to  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Education.  Other  educators 
who  are  carrying  on  scientific  work  with  reference  to  elementary-sohool  problems 
report  the  results  of  their  investigations  and  experiences  together  with  the  papers 
which  are  issued  from  the  School  of  Education. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
The  School  of  Education  is  made  up  of  four  constituent  divisions,  namely, 
I,  the  Graduate  Department  of  Education;  II,  the  College  of  Education  (see 
p.  428);  HI,  the  University  High  School  (see  p.  437);  and  IV,  the  University 
Elementary  School  (see  p.  437).  For  purposes  of  the  training  of  teachers  these 
are  organised  into  a  single  closely  interrdated  whole.  These  divisions  may  be 
described  as  follows: 

I.  GRADUATB  DBPABTMBNT  OP  EDUCATION 
The  Department  of  Education  is  also  a  department  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  as  such  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  advanced  courses  in  Educar 
tion  ahn  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  first,  those  who  are 
preparing  to  give  courses  in  departments  of  Education  in  colleges  and  normal 
schools;  second,  those  who  are  preparing  to  become  supervisors  in  various  grades 
of  schools;  third,  students  in  various  departments  of  the  University  who,  in 
addition  to  the  courses  in  the  subject-matter  which  they  intend  to  teach,  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  underlying  all  educational  organization 
and  method.  The  last-mentioned  class  of  students  may  take  Education  as  a 
secondary  subject. 

Admieeion  to  the  Graduate  Schoole  and  to  candidacy  for  degrees. — ^Applicants 
are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  Schools  on  presentation  to  the  University  Exam- 
iner of  evidences  of  graduation  from  a  reputable  college.  If,  however,  the  appli- 
cant desires  to  come  into  candidacy  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether  the  Bachelor's  degree 
received  from  another  institution,  and  represented  by  the  credential  presented, 
is  the  equal  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  is  ascer- 
tained by  submitting  to  the  University  Ebcaminer  a  transcript  of  the  under- 
graduate work  done  by  the  applicant  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  which  he  has 
already  received.  If  it  be  found  that  this  work  is  less  in  value  than  that  required 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  applicant  is  required 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  Chicago  degree. 
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Hiis  adjustment  of  undergraduate  credits  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
Bachelor's  degree  taken  elsewhere  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Chicago  degree 
includes,  except  in  the  cases  of  graduates  of  an  approved  list  of  colleges,  the 
presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  college-entrance  requirements  have 
also  been  satisfied. 

For  the  general  regulations  governing  graduate  work  see  pp.  115-20. 

Prerequintea  for  graduate  work  in  'Education, — Candidates  for  an  advanced 
degree  in  Eklucation  must  present  as  part  of  their  undergraduate  work  at  least 
two  courses  in  Education,  and  in  addition  a  third  course  in  either  psychology, 
sociology,  or  education.  Candidates  who  take  Education  as  a  secondary  subject 
must  present  one  course  in  either  psychology,  sociology,  or  education.  , 

II.     THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  second  division  of  the  School  of  Education  is  the  College  of  Education. 
This  is  a  professional  college  which  prepares  teachers  for  elementary  and  high 
schools  and  also  provides  advanced  courses  for  teachers  of  experience  who  are 
preparing  to  become  supervisors.    The  following  courses  of  study  are  offered: 

1.  Afour-year course  leading  to  the  Bachelor*8  degree  in  Education  (see  below.) 

2.  A  two-year  course  leading  to  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate  (see 
pp.  431-32). 

3.  A  two-year  course  leading  to  the  CertificaU  in  Manual  Arte  (see 
p.  433). 

4.  A  two-year  course  for  experienced  teachers  leading  to  the  Certificate  tti 
Home  Economics  and  HoueehM  Art  or  Oraphic  and  Plastic  Arts  (see  p.  433). 

5.  A  one-year  course  for  experienced  graduates  of  normal  schools  and  kinder- 
garten training  schools  leading  to  Supervisor's  Certificates  for  kindergartens  and 
elementary  schools  (see  pp.  434-35). 

The  requirements  for  these  credentials  are  set  forth  in  the  above  order  in  the 
following  pages.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  given  on  pp.  428-35;  rules 
governing  college  credit  for  work  done  elsewhere  on  pp.  430-31,  and  the  q>ecific 
requirements  for  the  degrees  and  certificates  on  pp.  428-37. 

ADMISSION  RBQUIBEMENTS 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Education  is  on  the  same  conditions  as  admission 
to  other  Colleges  of  the  University.  For  a  statement  of  these  conditions  see 
pp.  93-109  of  this  Register, 

1.     COLLEGE  RBQUIBEMENTS  FOB  THE  BACHELOB's  DBGBSB  IN  EDUCATION 

The  Bachelor's  Degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors^  including  all  specific  requirements  and  has  obtained  72  grade-points,' 
and  has  met  the  requirement  in  physical  education. 

The  college  woii:  is  of  three  kinds:  (a)  Required  in  college  of  all  candidates 
for  a  given  degree.  This  includes  2  majors  in  English,  3  majors  in  a  "contin- 
uation group,"  6  majors  in  a  ''short  sequence,"  and  9  majors  in  a  "long  sequence." 
These  terms  are  explained  below.     (6)  Contingently  required  in  college,  i.e.,  if  not 


*  For  the  defiDition  of  a  major  see  p.  11. 

s  The  number  of  mde-polnts  granted  for  each  major  completed  with  a  fldven  grade 
it  Indicated  by  the  following  table:  A  equals  6  grade-points;  A— equals  6;  B  equals  4; 
B-equals  3 :  C  equals  2 ;  C-equals  1 ;  D  equals  0 ;  E  equals  - 1 ;  F equals  -2.  Students 
are  expected  to  niaintain  an  average  of  C  or  2  grade-points  per  major  taken. 
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presented  on  admission,  (c)  Electwe:  Normally  about  18  majors  in  A.B.,  Ph.B., 
(Lit.)»  and  S.B.,  curricula.  This  amount  may  be  reduced  if  the  entrance  imits 
fail  to  include  the  contingent  requirements  and  if  prerequisite  courses  for  the 
completion  of  the  sequence  are  prescribed  as  in  the  case  of  students  in  Home 
Economics  and  Household  Art. 

During  his  first  two  years  the  student  is  required  to  take: 

1.  English. — ^Two  majors  of  English  composition  (courses  1  and  3).  English 
1  must  be  taken  in  the  first  quarter  of  residence. 

2.  ContintuUion  group. — A  "  continuation  group  **  of  three  consecutive  majors 
taken  in  the  first  year,  which,  unless  by  special  exception  granted  by  the  Dean, 
continues  the  work  of  either  his  principal  or  secondary  admission  group  or  of  a 
subject  in  which  he  took  one  unit  in  the  Senior  year  of  high  school.  Careful 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  choice  of  these  courses. 

3.  Contingent  distributwe  requirement. — Ekiough  majors  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing ''distribution  groups"  to  make  his  total  (high  school +college)  credit  in  each 
group  four  majors  ( "2  units). 

I.  Philosophy,  History,  and  Social  Science:  Departments  I- VI. 
U.  Language  other  than  English:  Greek,  Latin,  (jrerman,  French,  or  Spanish 
(all  4  majors  in  one  language). 

III.  Mathematics:  Department  XVII. 

IV.  Science:  Departments  XVIII-XXVIIIA. 

THB  SEQUENCE   REQUIKEMBNTS 

The  36  majors  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  must  include  one  principal 
sequence  of  at  least  9  coherent  and  progressive  majors  taken  in  one  department 
or  in  a  group  of  departments,  and  one  secondary  sequence  of  at  least  6  majors 
selected  from  a  different  department  or  group  of  departments.  These  sequences 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  Dean.  One  of  the  sequences  must  be  in  Edu- 
cation and  must  include  course  1,  Introduction  to  Education,  and  either  85,  86, 
or  87,  Methods  of  Teaching.  The  other  must  include  one  or  more  courses  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  Sequences  of  the  type  here  referred  to  are 
defined  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  departmental  announcements  (see  below, 
p.  439). 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  practice  teaching  must  be  included 
in  the  Senior  College  programs  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  in  Education  (see 
below,  p.  435).  Two  courses  in  practice  teaching  are  included  in  the  Education 
sequence. 

Certain  general  sequences  which  include  courses  in  methods  of  instruction 
selected  from  two  or  more  departments  may  be  taken  by  students  who  are  pre- 
paring to  become  supervisors.  Such  sequences  must  be  approved  in  advance  by 
the  Faculty. 

The  degree  of  A.B.  in  Education  is  granted  to  candidates  who  specialize  in 
the  classical  languages;  the  degree  of  S.B.  in  Education  to  candidates  who  special- 
ize in  natural  science  or  mathematics;  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  in  Education  to  candi- 
dates who  specialize  in  other  departments. 

No  courses  counted  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements,  or  of  the  English 
and  contingent  distributive  requirements  described  above,  may  count  in  making  up 
the  principal  and  secondary  sequences,  but  the  continuation  group  may  so  count. 

Not  more  than  15  majors  may  be  taken  in  college  in  one  department. 
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Physical  culture  and  hygiene. — Credit  for  ten  quarters  of  work  in  Physical 
Culture  is  required  of  men  for  graduation.  Three  quarters  of  four  periods  a 
week  and  three  quarters  of  two  periods  a  week  are  required  of  women. 

Non-credit  lectures  on  personal  hygiene  are  required  of  all  students  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  Freshman  year.  Non-credit  lectures  on  school  hygiene  are 
required  of  women  near  the  time  of  graduation. 

A  tabulation  of  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education 
reads  as  follows: 

1.  Admission    requirements    (see  above.      6.  Departmental  sequence  (9  or  6  majors) 
p.  03)  Including  a  major  in  the  theory   of 

2.  English  1  and  3  (2  majors)  teaching  the  subject 

3.  Continuation  group  (3  majors)  7.  Physical  Culture 

4.  Contingent  distributive  groups  for  women.  6  quarters 

I.  Social  sciences  4*  majors 
II.  Foreign  Language  4* 


III.  Mathematics  4* 
IT.  Natural  Sciences  4* 


varies  for  men.  10  quarters 

iJeh-  ^-  Hygiene  lectures 
school  ^^^  women,  personal  and  school  hygiene 

work  for  men,  personal  hygiene 

5.  Education  sequence  (6  or  9  majors)  9.  EUetiw  (18  majort  or  fewer) 

Including:  Total  number  of  majors  required.  36 

1.  Introduction  to  Education  Number  of  grade-points,  at  least  72 

85.  or  86.  or  87.  Methods  of  Teaching 
Practice  teaching  (2  majors) 

STUDENTS  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Stvdents  who  enter  the  College  of  Education  with  advanced  standing  and  are 
candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  will  be  required  to  conform  to  the  following 
regulations: 

a)  Students  entering  with  less  than  18  majors  of  advanced  standing  will  be 
required  to  fulfil  all  general  Junior  Ck>llege  requirements  set  forth  under  "Ck>llege 
Requirements"  (pp.  428-29),  except  the  series  of  three  courses  continuing  the 
highnschool  courses.  Furthermore,  at  least  half  of  the  majors  required  in  each 
of  the  Senior  College  sequences  shall  be  taken  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

h)  Students  with  more  than  18  majors  of  advanced  standing  may  be 
exempted  from  any  of  the  Junior  College  requirements  by  action  of  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  but  in  no  case  will  such  students  be  granted 
the  degree  in  Education  unless  they  fulfil  the  two  Senior  College  sequences. 
Furthermore,  one-half  of  each  sequence  must  be  taken  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  if  the  student  is  absolved  from  Junior  College  requirements  he  must 
maintain  an  average  grade  of  at  least  B—  or  three  grade-points  for  each  major 
taken.  One  quarter  of  physical  education  is  required  of  women  entering  with 
18  or  more  majors  of  advanced  standing,  unless  they  receive  27  majors  and  have 
a  Bachelor's  degree. 

GENERAL  ELBCTIVE8  IN  THE   COLLEGES  OF  ABTB,   LITERATUBE,   AND  BCIENCB 

After  candidates  for  degrees  have  planned  their  work  so  as  to  complete  the 
specific  Junior  College  requirements  and  the  sequence  requirements,  with  certain 
additional  courses  directly  related  to  their  specialized  interests,  there  often 
remain  a  number  of  majors  to  be  elected  freely.  These  should  be  selected  with 
care  in  order  to  broaden  the  student's  interests  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
registering  for  courses  for  which  he  is  not  adequately  prepared.  To  aid  in  this 
selection  there  is  printed  the  following  list  of  courses  which  do  not  presuppose  any 
or  much  previous  college  work  in  the  departments  concerned. 
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Covraes  which  may  he  taken  dttring  the  first  year — 

Political  Sdenoe  1  OivH  (rovemment  in  the  United  States 

Histonr  1.  2.  3  European  History 

English  40  Introduction  to  English  Literature  (Prerequisite :  English  1 ) 

English  41  Shakespere  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 

Mathematics  1.2, 3  Trigonometry;  Ck>ilege  Algebra;  Analytic  Geometry 

Astronomy  1  Descriptive  Astronomy 

Geology  1  Physiography 

Geography  1  Elements  of  Geography 

Oleography  3  Economic  and  Oonmierdal  Geography  (Prerequisite:  Geog- 
raphy 1  or  Geology  1) 

Zoology  1  Elementary  Zo6\ogy 

Botany  1  Elementary  Botany 

Public  Speaking  1  PubUc  Speaking  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 

Caursee  which  may  be  taken  during  the  second  year — 

•Philosophy  lA.  IB  Logic  (Prereq ulslto :  I'iMJs.] 

•Philosophy  2  Elomsntiu-y  EthJcs  (Pri^r^ubltet  9MJ9.) 

•Philosophy  3  totrodiictiou  to  Pblltisopliy  (PF^requIalte:   laMjaJ 

Psychology  1  Introductory  Psychology  (Prcrrauisi to:   UMjs, » 

Political  Economy  1.  2  Princij^lts  of  PoUtlcal  Economy  iPi^fwialslte'  OMja.    Both 
niHjors  should,  be  t&keD) 

History  E4.  E5.  £6  Hlstoo'  of  the  UqUcmI  States 

Sociology  1  Introduction  to  ttio  atudy  of  aodoty  (PrOTequIslte;  9Mjs.) 

Sociology  6  Aincricaii  Cit^m  ( Prtirequi&ltc :  Sociology  1) 

New  Testament  and  Early 

Christian  Literature  6  Life  of  Jesus 

New  Testament  and  Early 

Christian  Literature  111  The  Teaching  of  Jesus 
•G^eneral  Literature  2 

2&ottlogy  5 


Literary  Study  of  the  (English)  Bible 
Evolution  and  Heredity 

Courses  marked  *  could  be  taken  to  better  advantage  in  the  third  year. 


Limited  credit. — Certain  Junior  College  courses,  listed  below,  are  subject  to 
the  following  limitation  of  credit: 

a)  Full  credit  is  given  only  when  these  courses  are  taken  among  a  student's 
first  18  majors,  and  the  total  number  so  taken  may  not  exceed  9. 

h)  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27,  these  courses 
will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  they 
will  not  be  credited  at  all,  but  any  course  may  be  taken,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Dean,  on  payment  of  the  fee,  presumably  as  a  fourth  course. 

c)  If  a  student  takes  two  regular  courses  and  a  third  course  for  which  under 
these  regulations  he  can  receive  credit  for  only  one-half  major,  he  may  register 
for  an  additional  half-major  without  additional  fee. 

The  courses  specified  in  the  list  are  subject  to  change.  ' 

Political  Science  1  EngUsh  1.  40 

History  1.  2  Mathematics  0.  01.  02 

Latin  lA.  IB,  2A.  2B  Physics  1.  2 

French  1.  2.  3,  4  Chemistnr  1 

German  1.  2.  3.  4  Geology  1 

2.      THB  KINDBBGABTBN-PBIMABT  GBBTIFIGATB 

A  two-year  course  is  provided  for  students  who  expect  to  teach  either  in 
kindergartens  or  in  the  first  three  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  Owing  to 
the  rapid  unification  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  grades 
that  is  taking  place  in  progressive  school  systems,  it  is  desirable  that  kindergar- 
ten teachers  should  receive  some  training  in  primary  methods  and  that  primary 
teachers  should  receive  some  training  in  kindergarten  methods.  The  require- 
ments for  the  certificates,  however,  are  so  arranged  as  to  permit  of  prepara- 
tion for  either  kindergarten  or  primary  teaching. 
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The  attention  of  students  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  CoUege  of  Education 
for  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate  is  drawn  to  the  desirability  of  taking  in 
the  high  school  at  least  two  units  of  a  foreign  language,  two  units  of  history,  two 
of  mathematics,  and  two  of  science,  since  failure  to  complete  these  covrses  in 
high  school  wiU  make  it  necessary  for  the  studerU  to  complete  dvHng  his  Junior 
CoUege  course  certain  majors  not  required  in  his  professional  course. 

The  requirements  for  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate  are  the  following: 

1.  The  general  admission  requirements.    See  p.  93. 

2.  The  contingent  distributive  requirements  in  the  social  sciences,  foreign 
language,  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences.    See  p.  429. 

3.  A  satisfactory  command  of  English  to  be  determined  by  the  written  and 
oral  work  in  the  classes  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  the  first  year.  If  neces- 
sary, a  major  of  English  composition  (English  1)  will  be  required. 

4.  Two  quarters  of  physical  culture  of  4  periods  a  week  and  one  quarter  of 
2  periods  a  week. 

5.  Non-credit  lectures  on  personal  hygiene  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
first  year,  and  non-credit  lectures  on  school  hygiene  near  the  time  of  graduation. 

6.  Tlie  satisfactory  completion  of  18  majors  with  36  grade-points.  The 
majors  must  be  distributed  as  follows,  all  eleotives  requiring  the  approval  of  the 
departmental  adviser: 


For   ttudentM   9pec%alinng   in   kindergarten 

teaching — 

Majors 

a)   Education 2 

(namely,  course  1,  Introduction  to 
Bducatdon;  66.  Elementary  Educa- 
tional Psychology,  or  86.  Methods  of 
Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools) 

6)    Practice  Teaching 3 

(namely,  two  in  the  Kindergarten; 
one  in  the  primary  grades) 

e)    Kindergarten-Primary   Education. .  5 
(including  course  3.  Primary  Meth- 
ods) 


<0 


Subjects  related  to  the  kindergarten 

and  primary  curriculum 4 

(to  be  chosen  from  at  least  3  of  the 
following  departments  in  the  (Col- 
lege of  Education:  History.  Nat- 
ural Science.  English.  Art*  and 
Music) 

Electiyes 4 

(two  may  be  used  for  the  contingent 
distributive  requirements  and  one 
for  English  if  necessary  or  they  may 
be  elected  from  any  of  the  subjects 
included  in  this  curriculum) 


For  etudente  epecialinng  in  primary  teach- 

Majors 

a)   Education 3 

(namely,  course  1.  Introduction  to 
Education;  86.  Methods  of  Teaching 
in  Elementary  Schools) 

6)    Practice  Teaching 2 

(namely,  two  in  the  primary  grades) 


Kindergarten-Primary  Education. . .  3 
(including  course  3.  Primary  Meth- 
ods,   and   an   elective   in    Practice 
Teaching  if  so  advised) 
Subjects  related  to  the  kindergarten 

and  primary  curriculum 7 

(namely,  one  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing departments  in  the  College  of 
Education:  History.  English.  Geog- 
raphy, Natural  Science.  Mathe- 
matics. Art,  and  Music) 


d) 


Total 

with  36  grade-points 


.18 


Blectives 4 

(two  of  these  must  be  elected  from 
Group  d;  two  may  be  used  for  con- 
tingent distributive  requirements; 
or  one  for  English  if  necessary;  or 
two  may  be  elected  from  any  of  the 
subjects  included  in  this  curriculum) 

Total 18 

with  36  grade-points 


If  a  student  needs  to  take  more  than  2  majors  to  complete  the  distnbutive 
requirements  it  must  be  done  in  addition  to  the  18  majors  specified  aboye. 
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3.      THE   CERTIFICATB  IN  MANUAL  ARTS 

A  two-year  course  is  provided  for  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  manual 
training.  The  supply  of  professionally  trained  teachers  who  are  prepared  to 
teach  this  subject  is  very  inadequate  at  the  present  time.  Many  positions  are 
being  filled  by  teachers  who  have  not  had  the  necessary  training,  and  those 
who  are  trained  easily  secure  superior  positions. 

The  requirements  for  the  Manual  Arts  Certificate  are  the  following: 

1.  The  general  admission  requirements  described  above  on  p.  93. 

2.  Two  majors  in  composition,  namely,  English  1  and  3. 

3.  Three  consecutive  majors  which  continue  the  work  of  the  student's 
principal  or  secondary  admission  group  in  the  social  sciences,  foreign  language, 
mathematics,  or  natural  sciences. 

4.  The  contingent  distributive  requirements  in  the  social  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  science  (but  not  in  foreign  language)  described  above  on 
p.  429,  paragraph  3. 

5.  Two  majors  in  Education,  namely,  course  1,  Introduction  to  Education, 
and  either  85,  86,  or  87,  Methods  of  Teaching. 

6.  Two  majors  of  Practice  Teaching  in  Manual  Training  or  Drawing. 

7.  Sufficient  additional  majors  in  manual  training  and  drawing  to  complete 
the  18  required  for  the  certificate,  with  36  grade-points.  These  majors  will  be 
assigned  by  the  departmental  adviser.  The  number  so  assigned  will  be  9  unless 
the  student  has  some  of  the  contingent  distributive  requirement  to  meet  (see 
paragraph  4  above). 

8.  Three  quarters  of  physical  culture  and  non-credit  lectures  on  personal 
hygiene.  Students  are  advised  to  take  as  much  and  as  varied  work  in  physical 
culture,  however,  as  possible,  since  teachers  of  the  manual  arts  are  often  expected 
to  teach  physical  culture  as  well. 

In  tabulated  form  the  requirements  for  the  Manual  Arts  Certificate  would 
stand  as  follows: 

1.  Admission  requirements 

2.  English  1  and  3  (2  majors) 

3.  Continuation  group  (3  majors) 

4.  Contingent  requirement  (varies  with  high-school  work) 

5.  Education  1  and  85,  86,  or  87  (2  majors) 

6.  Practice  Teaching  (2  majors) 

7.  Manual  training  and  drawing  (probably  9  majors) 

8.  Physical  culture,  3  quarters  and  non-credit  lectures  on  hygiene 

4.      DBPABTMBNTAL    CERTIFICATE8    IN    HOMB    BCONOMICS   AND    HOUSSHOLD  ABT, 
AND  IN  GBAPmC  AND  PLASTIC  ABTB 

A  two-year  course  is  provided  in  the  above  lines  for  students  who  have  had 
three  years  of  experience  in  teaching  in  a  regularly  organized  school,  or  have  had 
a  two-year  normal  course  in  advance  of  a  four-year  high-school  course.  While  it 
is  desirable  for  teachers  of  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art,  and  of  Graphic 
and  Plastic  Arts  to  have  a  four-year  college  course,  those  who  have  profited  from 
experience  in  teaching  may  be  prepared  to  teach  these  subjects  successfully  by 
pursuing  specialized  courses  for  onlv  two  vears. 
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The  requirements  for  these  departmental  certificates  are  the  following: 

1.  The  general  admission  requirements  described  above  on  p.  18. 

2.  Three  years  of  experience  in  teaching  or  a  two-year  normal  course  beyond 
high  school,  as  described  above. 

3.  The  completion  of  18  majors  of  specialized  work,  with  36  grade-points. 
This  must  include  the  following: 

a)  A  short  sequence  of  5  majors  in  Education,  including  course  1,  Intro- 
duction to  Education,  and  either  85,  86,  or  87,  Methods  of  Teaching,  and  2  majors 
of  practice  teaching. 

b)  A  long  sequence  of  9  majors  in  the  special  department.  This  must 
include  one  course  in  the  theory  of  teaching  the  subject. 

c)  Four  majors  which  may  be  assigned  by  the  department  either  as  pre- 
requisites to  certain  departmental  courses  or  as  electives. 

For  detailed  descriptions  of  the  required  courses  in  Home  Economics  and 
Household  Art,  see  below,  pp.  450-54,  and  for  Graphic  and  Plastic  Arts,  see 
pp.  464-66. 

4.  Two  quarters  of  physical  culture,  four  periods  a  week,  and  one  quarter 
of  two  periods  a  week;  also  non-credit  lectures  on  school  hygiene  near  the  time 
of  graduation. 

5.    THE  bxtpebvisob's  cbbtificate 

A  one-year  course  preparatory  to  supervision  in  kindergartens  or  elementary 
schools  is  provided  for  graduates  of  normal  schools  or  kindergarten  training 
schools  who  have  had  three  years  of  experience  in  teaching  and  receive  at  least 
9  majors  of  advanced  standing.  Many  capable  students  who  have  had  such 
training  and  experience  may  be  prepared,  by  doing  one  year  of  specialized  work, 
to  serve  successfully  as  critic  teachers  or  as  8up)ervisors  in  city  systems.  There 
are  more  demands  for  trained  critic  teachers  in  the  normal  schools  than  can  be 
supplied. 

The  requirements  for  the  Supervisor's  Certificate  are  the  following: 

1.  The  general  admission  requirements.    See  p.  93. 

2.  Graduation  from  a  normal  school  or  kindergarten  training  school  with 
sufficient  credit  to  secure  9  majors  advanced  standing  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

3.  Three  years'  successful  teaching  experience  in  a  regularly  organised 
school. 

4.  One  quarter  of  physical  culture. 

5.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  9  majors  with  18  grade-points,  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

For  Kindergarten  Supervieon —  For  Primary  or  Qeneral  Supervieon — 

Majors  Majors 

a)   Education 2  a)   Education 2 

(namely,    course   46.  The  Ourricu-  (namely,  course  46.  The  Curriculum; 

lum;   80.  Criticism  and  Supervision  89.   Criticism    and    Supervision    of 

of  Teaching)  Teaching) 


Practice  Teaching 1       6)    Practice  TeacJiing 

(or  an  exemption  test)  (or  an  exemption  tost) 
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For  Kindergarten  Supertieore  ieontinued)  For  Primary  or  General  Supervieore  ieont.) 

Majors  Majors 

c)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. . .  3  c)    One  of  the  following  altematlves. ...  2 
(namely,  course  7,  Critical  Study  of  1.  For  Primary  Supervisors 

the    Kindergarten    Program;      10.  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  8 

Kindergarten  Training  and  Super-  and  one  electiye  In  the  same  depart- 

yislon;  3.  Primary  Methods)  ment 

2.  For  General  Supervisors 
Education    34,     Instructional    and 
Supervisory  Aspects,  and  a  course 
In  the  teaching  of  some  grammar 
grade  subject 

d)  Natural  Science  23,  the  Hygiene  of          d)   Natural  Science  23,  the  Hygiene  of 
ChUdhood 1  Childhood 1 

e)  Electlves  related  to  the  Kindergarten  e)    Electives  related  to  the  primary  or 

and  Primary  Curriculum 2  grammar  grade  curriculum 3 

(to  supplement  previous  training  In  (to  supplement  previous  training  in 

the  special  subjects)  special  subjects) 

Total 9  Total 9 

with  18  grade-points  with  18  grade-points 

Teachers  of  three  years'  experience  who  can  fulfil  the  general  college  admis- 
sion requirements  but  have  not  9  majors  of  advanced  standing  may  complete 
the  requirements  for  the  Supervisor's  Certificate  in  from  four  to  six  quarters, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  advanced  standing  which  they  receive.  The 
advanced  standing  and  residence  work  together  must  make  a  total  of  18  majors. 
The  residence  work  must  include  the  0  majors  outlined  above  and  other  courses 
related  to  elementary-school  supervision  which  are  approved  by  the  student's 
adviser.  In  addition  to  the  one  quarter  of  physical  culture  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  this  certificate,  those  entering  with  less  than  0  majors  advanced  stand- 
ing will  take  one  additional  quarter  of  physical  culture  if  they  have  from  5  to  7 
majors  advanced  standing,  and  two  additional  quarters  of  physical  culture  if  they 
enter  with  less  than  5  majors  advanced  standing. 

UNCLASSIFIED  8TUDBNTB 

Persons  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  seeking  a  degree,  may  be 
admitted  through  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner  to  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion oCfered  in  the  University,  as  unclassified  students,  under  conditions  de- 
scribed above  on  p.  109. 

PRACnCB  TBACHINQ 

1.  RequiremenU. — ^Two  majors  of  practice  teaching  are  required  in  all  under- 
graduate courses.  Each  major  must  include  fifty  hours  of  contact  with  the 
pupils  in  classroom,  laboratory,  or  field.  IXiring  this  time  the  student  must 
teach  at  least  fifteen  lessons  in  each  major  and  may  be  required  to  teach  from 
thirty  to  forty  in  each  major  when  this  can  be  arranged.  It  is  recommended 
that  students  doing  all  their  practice  teaching  in  the  Elementary  School  complete 
the  requirement  in  one  quarter  by  taking  a  double  major. 

2.  Exemption. — Students  who  can  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have 
had  successful  experience  as  teachers  may  be  permitted  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  to 
substitute  courses  in  the  Department  of  Education  for  a  part  or  all  of  this 
requirement.    Applications  for  exemption  from  practice  teaclung  should  be  made 
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to  the  Dean  bdbre  the  begiiming  of  the  student's  next  to  last  quarter  ol  resi- 
denoe,  in  order  that  his  qualifications  may  be  determined.  As  a  rule,  students 
will  be  tested  for  exemption  by  assignment  to  three  weeks  of  non-a*edit  teaching 
in  the  EHementary  or  High  School. 

3.  Prerequisites,— Two  majors  completed  in  the  Department  of  Education 
are  prerequisite  for  registration  in  all  practice-teaching  courses.  For  practice 
teaching  in  the  High  School  the  student  must  have  qualifications  in  the  subject 
to  be  taught  satisfactory  to  the  corresponding  department  in  the  College  of 
Education.  Whenever  possible  these  qualifications  should  include  a  course  in 
the  theory  of  teaching  the  special  subject. 

(See  Handbook  of  Practice  Teaching,  which  will  be  sent  upon  request,  for 
further  regulations.) 

PHTBICAL  EDUCATION 

This  is  a  general  requirement  for  all  certificates  and  degrees.  Students 
should  report  at  the  opening  of  every  quarter  to  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education,  until  the  Department  records  the  requirement  as  completely  absolved. 
Ten  quarters  are  required  of  men  and  six  quarters  of  women  who  are  candidates 
for  degrees.    Three  quarters  are  required  of  candidates  for  all  certificates. 

Students  receive  automatically  one  quarter  of  physical  culture  credit  for 
each  3  majors  of  credit  received  by  advanced  standing  or  through  the  Corre- 
spondence-Study Department  or  the  University  College.  All  students  entering 
with  advanced  standing,  however,  must  take  at  least  one  quarter  of  physical 
culture  except  women  who  receive  27  majors  and  have  a  Bachelor's  degree. 

CHAPEL- ASSEMBLY 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Education  are  required  to  attend  chapel- 
assembly  on  Wednesdays  at  10: 15  a.m.,  Room  214,  Emmons  Blaine  Hall. 

BCHOLABSHIPS  FOB  UNDEBOBADUATES  AND  STUDENT  BBBVICB 

A  number  of  appointments  to  scholarships  and  student  service  are  granted 
each  year  in  the  College  of  Education  to  students  who  have  completed  one 
quarter  of  jtrevious  residence  with  satisfactory  standing  in  studies.  In  distrib- 
uting these  appointments  preference  is  given  (1)  to  those  who  furnish  proper 
evidence  of  some  special  fitness  for  entering  upon  the  profession  of  teaching, 
and  (2)  to  those  who  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  at  least  three  quarters,  and  who  register  for  full  work.  Each  stud^t 
holding  a  scholarship  or  student  service  appointment  is  expected  to  render  some 
service  to  the  University,  amounting  in  time  to  about  two  hours  daily.  This 
service  may  be  given  as  messenger,  library  assistant,  stenographer,  laboratory 
helper,  etc.  The  remuneration  is  the  amount  of  tuition.  A  limited  number  of 
honor  scholarships  are  granted  to  students  for  exceptional  efficiency  in  class 
work.    No  service  is  required  of  persons  holding  such  honor  scholarships. 

STUDENT  OBGANIZATIONB 

Students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Eklucation  vote  for  members  of 
the  general  Student  Council.  A  special  committee  of  five  members  is  chosen 
annually  from  the  students  in  the  College  of  Education  and  the  students  in  the 
Graduate  Department  of  Education.  This  committee  has  general  charge  of  the 
social  interests  of  the  CoUege  of  Education  and  the  Graduate  Department. 
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The  Education  Club  is  a  voluntary  organisation  including  all  advanced 
students  in  Education.  It  holds  fortnightly  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
educational  lectures  and  reports. 

The  Dames  Club  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  composed  of  wives  and 
mothers  of  students,  meets  on  the  second  and  fourth  Saturdays  of  each  month 
at  3:00  P.M.,  in  Lexington  Hall. 

ni.     THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  University  EQgh  School  consists  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School, 
established  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  March  23,  1882,  and  the  South 
Side  Academy,  founded  in  1802.  The  first-named  school  was  incorporated  with 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1897,  the  latter  in  1901.  In  1903  the  two  schools 
were  combined  to  form  the  University  High  School  and  were  transferred  to  the 
new  buildings  in  Scammon  Court,  forming  a  part  of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  and  a  Summer  Quarter. 

The  courses  of  the  Summer  Quarter  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  those  offered 
in  the  remaining  quarters.  The  arrangement  of  the  courses,  however,  is  different. 
In  most  of  the  studies  two  recitations  are  held  daily,  and  students  are  restricted  to 
fewer  subjects. 

Special  circulars  are  published  describing  the  courses  in  the  High  School. 
These  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  The  University 
of  Chicago. 

rV.    THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

The  University  Elementary  School  includes  a  kindergarten  and  seven  grades. 
Each  of  the  grades  is  in  charge  of  a  critic  teacher.  A  supervising  principal  is  in 
charge  of  the  School.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  elementary 
course  preceding  the  high-school  coiuise  is  completed  in  seven  years.  The 
elementary  course  also  emphasizes  early  instruction  in  foreign  language  and 
gives  a  large  opportunity  to  the  pupils  for  handwork  of  different  types  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  work  of  the  School.  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  and  also  members  of  the  Graduate  Department  of  Education 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  general  plans  for  the 
conduct  of  this  School.  Practice  teaching  is  carried  on  in  this  School  by  students 
of  the  CoUege  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  grade  teacher  and  of  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Graduate  Department  whose  special  function  it  is  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  educational  methods.  The  School  furnishes  an  opportunity 
for  tests  and  investigations  in  connection  with  the  advanced  educational  courses. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  COLLEGE 

OF  EDUCATION 

BBLATION  TO  DBPABTMBNTB  IN  THB   COLLBQBS  OF  ABTB,   LTTBRATUBB, 
AND  SCDSNCB 

Professional  departments  corresponding  to  those  in  other  colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity,— ^The  courses  organized  in  the  College  of  Education  are  intended  to 
supplement,  not  to  duplicate,  those  of  the  CoUeges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 
Part  of  the  general  plan  is  to  have  professional  departments  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation to  correspond  to  several  of  the  academic  departments  in  the  other  colleges 
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(or  in  some  cases  to  groups  of  academic  departments).  Thus  there  are  organ- 
ized in  the  College  of  Education  departments  of  History,  English,  Mathematics, 
Geography,  and  Natural  Science  which  give  professional  courses  in  the  teaching 
of  these  subjects.  Some  of  the  instructors  in  these  departments  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

Cowrses  credited  in  the  other  colleges. — ^All  of  the  coiurses  ofifered  in  the  depart- 
ments named  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  given  credit  toward  the  Bachelor's 
degrees  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  This  includes  courses 
in  Practice  Teaching,  which  may  be  taken  under  the  same  conditions  as  prevail 
for  students  registered  in  the  College  of  Education  (see  above,  p.  435).  Students 
in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  may  not  elect  courses  in  the 
CoUege  of  Education,  however,  until  they  have  9  majors  of  coUege  credit. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  a  department  in  the  College  of  Education, 
in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Literature.  Hence  its  courses  are  credited  toward  degrees  in  all  of 
these  divisions  of  the  University. 

Departments  in  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  not  parallel  to  departments  in 
other  coUeges. — Li  addition  to  the  departments  in  the  College  of  Education 
mentioned  above  there  are  four  which  do  not  correspond  directly  to  departments 
in  the  other  colleges  of  the  University.  These  departments  are:  (1)  Home 
Economics  and  Household  Art,  (2)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education,  (3)  Music, 
and  (4)  Aesthetic  and  Industrial  Education.  These  departments  are  organized 
to  train  teachers  for  important  lines  of  work  in  elementary  and  high  schools  for 
which  the  ordinary  academic  colleges  do  not  provide  training.  In  view  of  this 
fact  these  departments  provide  not  only  theoretical  and  practical  professional 
courses,  but  also  courses  in  subject-matter  and  technique.  In  many  cases  stu- 
dents who  are  preparing  to  teach  these  lines  elect  a  large  amount  of  work  in  the 
other  colleges,  particularly  in  the  natural  sciences. 

Conditions  governing  credit  in  other  colleges  for  handwork  and  art  courses. — 
Students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  may  receive  credit  for 
courses  taken  in  the  College  of  Education  in  cooking,  sewing,  music,  drawing 
and  painting,  design,  modeling  and  ceramics,  and  manual  training  only  under 
the  foUowing  conditions: 

1.  The  amount  of  work  which  may  be  credited  is  an  approved  sequence  of 
not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  nine  majors,  not  all  of  which  need  be  pro- 
fessional or  specialized  courses. 

2.  No  course  shall  be  credited  unless  preceded  by  those  fundamental  sub- 
jects a  knowledge  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  its  proper  development,  e.g., 
practice  coiurses  in  Music,  by  appropriate  courses  in  the  History  and  Theory  of 
Music. 

3.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  a  sequence  may  be  in  subjects  devoted  to 
the  development  of  technique. 

CIB.      EDUCATION 

Introdudory  courses. — Course  1,  Introduction  to  Education,  is  the  best 
course  with  which  to  begin  work  in  the  Department.  In  case  it  is  impossible  or 
inconvenient  to  elect  this,  however,  any  one  of  the  foUowing  courses  could  be 
taken  first:  4,  History  of  Modem  Elementary  Education;  5,  History  of  Modem 
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Secondary  Education  (prerequisite:  12  majors  of  college  credit);  66,  Ele- 
mentary Educational  Psychology;  69,  Elementary  Child-Study. 

OOier  general  courses  for  undergraduates. — Other  courses  adapted  to  the 
general  interests  of  undergraduates  are  the  following,  which  might  be  elected 
after  students  have  had  one  major  in  Psychology  or  Education:  41,  Foreign 
School  Systems;  79,  Genetic  Psychology;  85,  or  86,  or  87,  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Specialized  and  graduate  courses. — ^The  remaining  courses  are  of  a  specialised 
or  advanced  character  and  are  intended  for  Senior  College  students  who  have 
had  three  courses  in  Education  or  two  in  Education  and  one  in  Psychology,  for 
intelligent,  experienced  teachers,  and  for  graduate  students. 

Courses  required  of  undergraduates.— Cemdid&iee  for  degrees  in  the  College 
of  Education  and  for  some  of  the  certificates  are  required  to  take  course  1,  Intro- 
duction to  Education,  and  one  of  the  following:  85,  or  86,  or  87,  Methods  of 
Teaching. 

Standard  sequence  for  undergraduates  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science. — ^The  following  short  sequence  of  courses  is  recommended  for  students  in 
the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  who  expect  to  teach  in  high  schools: 

1.  Pi^chology  1,  General  Psychology. 

2.  Education  1,  Introduction  to  Education. 

3.  Education  87,  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools.  Prerequisite: 
one  major  in  Education  or  Psychology. 

4.  Education  41,   Foreign   School   S3rstems.      Prerequisite:   2  majors  in 
Education  or  one  in  Psychology  and  one  in  Education;  or, 
Education  5,  History  of  Modem  Secondary  Education.    Prerequisite: 
12  majors  of  college  credit. 

5.  The  Theory  of  Teaching  History,  or  English,  or  Mathematics,  or  Science 
in  High  Schools  (see  special  departments  in  the  CoUege  of  Education). 

6.  Practice  Teaching  (History  95,  or  English  95,  or  Mathematics  95,  or 
Natural  Science  95).  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  satisfactory  academic  preparation;  or. 

Education  65,  The  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects.    Prerequisite: 
3  majors  in  Education  or  Psychology. 

Numbers  indicate  grading  of  courses. — ^The  nimibers  inserted  in  black  type 
after  the  names  of  the  courses  indicate  roughly  the  degree  of  difficulty  or  advance- 
ment of  the  course.  (1)  indicates  an  elementary  introductory  course;  (2)  indi- 
cates an  intermediate  course  which  should  be  preceded  by  at  least  one  course  in 
Education  or  Psychology;  (3)  indicates  an  advanced  or  specialized  course. 

1.  Introduction  to  Education  (1). — A  course  of  lectures,  reading,  and  dis- 
cussions introducing  the  students  to  the  general  problems  of  education,  and  to 
the  sources  of  information  and  methods  that  lead  to  a  scientific  study  of  them. 
The  best  course  with  which  to  begin  work  in  the  Department.  Required  of  all 
students  in  the  College  of  Education.  Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  sec.  &,  Professor 
JuDD,  Mr.  Rugg,  and  Mr.  Young;  Winter,  Professor  Judd  and  Mr.  Gray; 
Spring,  Mr.  Rugg. 

THK  HXSTOBT  OP  KDUCATXON 

4.  History  of  Modem  Elementa^  Education  (1). — A  brief  review  of  mediae- 
val social  life  m  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  made  and  a  brief  survey 
of  the  development  of  vernacular  schools  in  mediaeval  cities.    The  following 
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topics  are  then  studied:  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  upon  the  development 
of  school  systems  and  practices;  the  development  of  modem  social  forces,  includ- 
ing nationalities,  vernacular  literatures,  natiural  sciences,  and  democracy;  tJie 
consequent  and  gradual  secularization  of  social  life  and  education;  the  revolu- 
tionary developments  during  the  nineteenth  century  in  public  ekonentary-school 
systems  and  elementary-school  practices.  An  elementary  introductory  course 
consisting  of  class  discussions  based  on  assigned  readings.  No  prerequisites. 
Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Young. 

6.  History  of  Modem  Secondary  Education  (2). — The  course  opens  with 
a  survey  of  social  conditions  in  Europe  in  the  twelfth  to  the  seventeentii  century 
and  the  organization  and  development  of  Latin  granunar  schools  to  meet  certain 
of  these  conditions.  Modifications  of  these  schools  to  meet  new  social  needs 
resulting  from  changing  economic,  political,  and  intellectual  conditions  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  are  traced.  Special  attention  is  ^ven  to  the 
development  of  American  Latin  grammar  schools,  academies,  and  mgh  schools 
in  comparison  with  their  European  counterparts.  Prerequisite:  12  majors  of 
college  credit.     M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Mr.  Young. 

10.  Introduction  to  History  of  American  Education  (2). — ^A  brief  review  of 
European  social  and  educational  conditions  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  particularly  in  England  and  Holland,  is  made  in  order  to  secure  a 
background  for  the  study  of  American  colonial  conditions.  The  foUowing  topics 
are  then  studied:  the  transplanting  of  European  educational  institutions  and 
practices  and  their  modification  to  meet  colonial  needs;  comparisons  of  general 
social  conditions  in  the  several  colonies  and  the  resulting  contrasts  in  educational 
development;  the  development  of  a  few  t3rpical  and  contrasting  state  systems; 
the  innuence  of  the  development  of  the  factoiy  s^tem  and  the  srowth  of  large 
cities  during  the  nineteenth  century.  For  Semor  Ck)llege  students.  Prereq- 
uisite: 1  major  in  Education.     Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Young. 

lOA.  History  of  American  Elementary  Education  (2). — ^A  survey  of  the 
development  of  our  system  of  elementary  education  from  class,  charity,  and 
private  schools  to  schools  which  are  universal,  free,  and  public.  Emphasis  wiU 
be  placed  upon  the  evolution  of  school  practices  and  methods,  and  an  outline  of 
the  principal  developments  in  the  cumculum  will  be  given.  The  work  will  be 
based  upon  a  syllabus  and  assigned  reading.  For  grsuiuate  and  Senior  CoUege 
students.    Limited  to  60.    M.  Summer,  Furst  Term,  Mr.  Young. 

lOB.  History  of  American  Educational  Institutions  (2). — ^A  study  of  the 
development  of  educational  institutions  as  one  phase  of  the  history  of  American 
education;  the  establishment  of  schools,  their  control,  general  characteristics, 
the  functions  which  they  served,  relation  to  each  other  and  to  changing  social 
conditions,  etc.  The  following  subjects,  considered  in  their  relations  to  the 
larger  topics^  are  representative  of  those  studied:  the  colonial  system  of  appren- 
tic^hip;  private  schools  of  the  colonial  period;  the  development  of  the  high 
school;  growth  of  opportunities  for  the  collegiate  education  of  women;  the  part 
pla3red  by  the  United  States  government  in  the  history  of  American  schools; 
foreign  influences.  For  miduate  and  Senior  CoUege  students.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  Professor  Welm. 

IOC.  History  of  Curricula  and  Methods  in  American  Education  (2). — ^A 
study  of  the  history  of  American  education  limited  to  a  consideration  of  the 
development  of  the  present  curriculum  and  the  methods  of  teaching  employed 
in  tiie  schools  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  collegiate  grades.  T^ical  sub- 
jects for  study,  which  will  be  taken  up  in  their  relation  to  the  more  general  facts, 
are  the  decline  of  the  religious  element  in  instmction;  the  growth  of  the  scientific 
element;  the  meaning  of  the  academy  in  the  development  of  the  secondary- 
school  curriculum;  changing  social  demands  as  a  determining  factor  in  the 
growth  of  the  curriculum;  the  Lancasterian  method  of  instmction:  reforms  in 
methods  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century;  the  influence  of  child-study 
and  educational  psychology;  the  development  of  the  laboratory  method  For 
^aduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor 
Wells. 
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16.  "History  of  American  Education  (3). — ^A  study  of  special  topics  in  Ameri- 
can Education,  restricted  to  advanced  research  students  capable  of  original 
investigation.  For  graduate  students  only,  on  consultation  with  the  instructor. 
Lectures,  reports,  and  criticisms.  Limited  to  20.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either 
Term),  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Jbrnbqan. 

17.  American  Colonial  Education  (8). — An  advanced  course  based  on  the 
sources,  tracing  the  origin  and  development  of  American  education  to  1783, 
showing  its  relation  to  old  world  education,  and  discussing  the  economic,  sociaL 
reli^ous,  and  political  factors  which  influenced  the  development  of  colonial 
educational  institutions.  Lectures,  readings,  and  original  investigations.  For 
graduate  students.    Mj.  Winter,  AIssibtant  Professor  Jernbqan. 

18.  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States  (8).— A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  American  education  since  1783,  continuing  course  17,  and  treated  in  a 
similar  manner.  In  both  ooiursee  the  history  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education  is  traced,  presenting  the  subject  as  a  phase  of  our  social  history.  For 
graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Pbofbssor  Jsrnbqan. 

SOCIAL    AND    ADMINISTBATIVB    ASPKCTS 

■  80.  Educational  Administration:  Introdnctory  Survey  (8).— This  course  aims 
to  present  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  educational  administration  for  the 
beguminff  student.  It  will  include  discussion  of  such  topics  as:  (1)  Review  of 
certain  developing  tendencies  favorinjg  progress  in  educational  administration. 
(2)  The  state's  participation  in  education;  types  of  schools;  units  and  principles 
of  control;  prmciplee  by  which  American  school  systems  may  be  measured: 
boiyrds  of  education;  the  superintendency;  a  survey  of  the  fiscal  aspects  ot 
education;  the  preparation,  certification,  training  during  service  and  tenure  of 
teachers;  the  school  plant.  (3)  The  administration  of  instruction:  supervision 
and  the  inspection  of  schools^  rating  of  teachers  and  measurement  of  teaching 
efficiency;  newer  administrative  principles  of  school  curriculums;  classification 
and  promotion  systems;  extra  school  activities  and  relations.  For  graduate 
and  S^or  College  students.    Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Mr.  Ruqq. 

88.  Educational  Administration:  Financial  Aspects  (8).— This  course  aims 
to  cover  a  detailed  study  of  the  development  and  present  status  of  school  finance: 
(1)  The  support  of  schools,  national,  state,  and  local;  methods  of  raising  school 
funds  and  bases  for  their  apportionment;  fiscal  position  of  education  in  American 
cities;  city  school  funds  and  expenditures;  the  present  status  of  distribution  of 
school  moneys.  (2)  School  costs:  an  analytical  and  comparative  studjr  of 
general  school  costs;  total  costs;  general  and  special  per  capita  costs;  curricu- 
him  costs;  teaching  costs;  salary  schedules;  pension  systems  and  teachers' 
retirement  allowances;  comparative  costs  in  American  cities  and  towns.  (3) 
School  accounting:  increasing  costs  of  education  and  newer  movements  toward 
the  development  of  school  accounting;  financial  policies  of  the  schools;  budgets: 
estimates;  statements,  reports,  etc.;  critical  examination  of  actual  and  rao^^sea 
record  forms  for  use  in  school  accounting.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter, 
Mr.  Ruoo. 

84.  Educational  Administration:  Instructional  and  Supervisory  Aspects 
(8). — This  course  deals  with  the  organisation  and  methods  of  management  of 
school  systems.  For  the  most  part  it  consists  of  an  examination  of  the  many 
scientific  studies  that  have  appeiared  in  recent  years  which  show  the  possibility 
of  efficient  organization  and  of  scientific  supervision.  It  deals  with  such  topics 
as:  the  classification,  grading,  promotion,  retardation,  and  elimination  of  pupils; 
the  training,  certification,  appointment,  promotion,  training  during  service, 
tenure,  supervision,  etc.^  of  teachers;  tne  course  of  study,  and  the  widening 
scope  of  public  education.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Bobbitt. 

86.  Educational  Administration:  General  Supervisory  and  Material  Aspects 
(8). — ^This  course  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  preceding  one  and  deals  (1)  with 
the  more  general  aspects  of  organization  and  supervision  as  represented  by  city 
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and  state  school  boards  with  their  various  executive  agents;  and  (2)  with  the 
material  aspects  of  educational  management:  school  finance,  methods  of  account- 
ing, salary  schedules,  pensions,  buildings,  grounds,  sanitation,  textbooks,  and 
school  supplies.  The  work  will  consist  of  investigations  of  actual  conditions  by 
students;  and  the  examination  of  the  results  of  recently  published  scientific 
investigations.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professob 
BoBBrrr.    [Not  given  m  1915-16.) 

36A.  Educational  Administration:  General  Supervisory  and  Material  As- 
pects (2). — A  study  of  the  organization  of  school  svstems,  with  particular 
reference  to  city  schools.  Topics:  American  ideals  back  of  our  school  systems 
education  a  function  of  the  state;  boards  of  education;  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent: financing  school  systems;  general  organisation  of  the  teaching  staff; 
material  equipment  essential  for  good  work;  kinds  of  schools  and  courses 
co-ordination  of  educational  resources  of  a  community;  recorcb  and  reports, 
presentations  of  school  data  to  influence  the  public;  measuring  the  efficiency  of 
a  school  system  for  purposes  of  improvement.  Tnroughout  the  emphasis  will 
be  upon  presenting  the  results  of  statistical  and  experimental  studies  and  of 
descriptions  of  actual  achievements.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Alexander. 

36.  High-^School  Administration  (3). — This  course  deals  with  the  practical 
problems  of  high-school  administration,  including  the  relation  of  the  high  school 
to  the  elementary  school  and  to  the  college;  statistical  studies  as  tests  of  effi- 
ciency; the  making  of  curricula  and  of  programs;  the  reorganization  of  th^ 
material  of  secondary  education;  social  organization;  moral  instruction  and 
training.  The  material  of  the  course  is  defimtely  related  to  actual  school  oondi- 
tionsjp^rticularly  in  the  University  High  School.  Primarily  for  graduate  students. 
Mj.  Winter,  Principal  Johnson. 

37.  Problems  in  High-School  Administration  (2). — A  study  will  be 'made 
of  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  secondary  school  and  its  differentiation 
from  other  types  of  institutions.  The  school  is  regarded  as  charged  with  a  three- 
fold fimction  of  training  for  work,  for  civic  and  other  social  relations,  and  for 
leisure.  The  organization,  equipment,  and  administration  of  the  sdiool  will  be 
considered  in  its  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  aspects,  involving  a  study  of 
the  principles  underl3ring  the  curriculum,  the  grounds  upon  which  vocational 
studies  and  exercises  in  the  high  school  are  to  be  justified;  the  place  of  moral 
and  reli^ous  training  in  the  secular  school  will  be  discussed.  A  term  pap^ 
embodjnng  a  study  of  an  educational  problem  will  be  required  of  those  who  eicpect 
naduate  credit.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite: 
Elementary  Psychology  and  1  major  in  Education.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either 
Term);  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Butler. 

38.  Rural  Education  (2). — A  course  adapted  to  county  superintendents 
and  others  engaged  in  administration  and  supervision  of  rural  education.  Organ- 
ized to  give  graduate  credit  in  Education.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  reports, 
and  conferences.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Nolan. 

41.  Foreign  School  Sjrstems  (2). — ^The  course  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  a 
study  of  the  schools  of  Germany,  England,  and  France,  tracing  the  historical 
development  of  existing  systems  of  elementaiy  and  secondary  education  as 
expressions  of  the  religious,  social,  and  industrial  ideas  that  have  dominated  the 
people^  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  influence  on  public  education  of  ecde- 
siasticism,  humanism,  realism,  and  nationalism,  and  a  study  is  made  of  the  present 
tendencies.  Short  comparative  studies  will  also  be  made  of  the  situation  in 
certain  other  European  and  oriental  countries.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College 
students.  Prereouisite:  2  majors  in  Education,  or  1  major  in  Education  and  1 
major  in  Psychology.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Pro- 
fessor Butler. 

46.  Curriculum  (2). — This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  the  public- 
school  curriculum  as  related  to  social  conditions  and  social  needs.    It  gives 
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detailed  attention  to  the  increasingly  insistent  demands  for  courses  that  will 
definitdy  meet  the  needs  of  vocation,  health,  civic  life,  family  life,  social  inter- 
course, moral  conduct,  and  leisure  occupations.  The  present  r^id  transfor- 
mation of  traditional  studies  is  considered  in  relation  to  these  definite  social 
demands.  Actual  instances  are  discussed  of  what  appears  to  be  the  most 
advanced  experimentation  in  the  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  of  the  oommunitv 
needs.  The  course  a|)plies  to  the  work  of  ntimmar  grades  and  high  school. 
For  ^aduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term); 
Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Profbssob  BoBBrrr. 

47.  Curriculum  (continued)  (3). — ^The  preceding  course  deals  with  the 
organization  of  the  curriculum  in  its  general  outlines  and  attempts  to  develop 
supervisory  perspective.  The  present  course  attempts  to  fill  in  details,  based 
upon  a  study  of  (1)  actual  courses  of  study  in  progressive  school  systems;  (2)  the 
pedagogical  sug(^ions  of  educational  leaders  |  (3)  the  organization  of  subjects 
as  foimd  in  successful  textbooks;  and  (4)  social  analyses  of  community  needs. 
For  spraduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Bobbitt. 

60.  Social  Aspects  of  Education  (2). — Studies  in  the  institutional  aspects 
of  education  with  especial  reference  to  the  responses  of  schools  to  new  social  and 
industrial  demands.  Social  aspects  of  mental  development.  The  school  as  a 
social  center;  adult  education  and  the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant  for  social  pur- 
poses. The  corporate  Life  of  the  school  in  relation  to  moral  training.  For 
sraduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autunm,  Assistant  Pbofbssor 
GoBB.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

56.  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  (2). — A  course  of  lectures 
and  reading  to  show  the  educational  values  of  free-hand  drawing,  constructive 
work,  design,  and  art,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  general  course 
of  study  in  elementary  and  high  schools.  It  is  planned  for  students  of  education, 
superintendents  and  directors,  and  special  teachers  of  drawing  and  manual  train- 
ing. For  i^raduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either 
Term);  Mj.  Winter,  Pbofessob  Sabqbnt. 

67.  Industrial  Education  in  Public  Schools  (2). — ^This  course  includes  a 
discussion  of  the  historv  and  status  of  industrial  education  in  the  United  States; 
pertinent  lessons  to  be  learned  from  foreign  systems;  attitude  of  organized  labor: 
relation  to  manual  training;  attitude  of  employers  of  labor;  legislation;  escpen- 
ment  by  private  philanthropic  institutions,  industrial  corporations^  and  public 
schools;  articulation  with  the  present  school  system,  vocational  guidance.  For 
graduate  and  Senior  dJoUege  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term); 
Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Pbofessob  Leavitt. 

69.  Vocational  Guidance  (2). — ^The  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  recent 
rapid  development  of  the  various  organizations,  within  and  outside  of  the  schools, 
for  securing  a  more  rational  adjustment  between  education  and  early  vocational 
experiences.  Such  topics  as  guidance,  placement,  employment  supervision, 
vocational  analysis,  cumulative  school  records,  vocational  guidance  surveys,  and 
vocation  bureaus  will  be  discussed.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  rela- 
tion of  industrial  education  to  vocational  guidance.  For  graduate  and  Senior 
College  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  Mj. 
Autumn  and  Spring,  Associate  Pbofessob  Leavitt. 

EDUCATIONAL    PBYCHOLOQT    AND    KXPBRIMBNTAL    EDUCATION 

66.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects  (8). — A  review  of  the  literature  on 
the  adolescent  period.  Special  discussion  of  the  mental  processes  involved  in 
algebra,  geometry,  language  studies,  high-school  English,  history,  science,  and 
manual  training.  The  course  is  .designedf  for  high-school  teachers  and  principals. 
For  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  in  Education  or  Psychology. 
Mj.  Winter,  Pbofessob  Judd. 

66.  Elementary  Educational  Psychology  (1).— This  course  gives  a  general 
introduction  to  the  study  of  mental  development  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  edu- 
cation.   It  treats  briefly  of  the  instinctive  responses  of  the  child  and  of  the 
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mental  characteristics  of  the  child  at  various  ages  as  the  basis  for  a  more  detailed 
study  of  the  various  forms  of  learning  through  which  the  child  passes  in  his 
school  work.  These  forms  of  learning  are  aoalyzed  through  a  study  of  the 
development  which  is  brought  about  by  the  work  m  the  different  subjects  of  the 
curriculum,  as  writing,  drawing,  reading,  mathematics,  natural  science,  etc. 
This  survey  is  arranged  so  as  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  organization  of  the  mental 
life  in  general  and  is  supplemented  bv  a  discussion  of  such  topics  as  memory, 
attention,  and  mental  economy  and  control.  For  imdergrsMduate  students. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Pbofessor  Judd;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Assistant 
Pbofessor  Freeman;  Mj.  Autumn,  Absistant  Professor  Freeman;  Mj. 
Spring,  Professor  Judd. 

67.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology:  Higher  Mental  Processes  (3). — 
This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  readings  dealing  with  the  nature  of  habit, 
language,  social  consciousness,  abstract  thought,  and  the  higher  forms  of  mental 
activity.  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psychology.  For  graduate  students  only. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Judd. 

67A.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology:  Science  and  Art  (2). — A  study  of 
some  of  the  psychological  problems  involved  in  the  teaching  of  science  and  of 
art — ^in  the  training  of  scientific  habits  of  thinking  and  in  the  development  of 
technique  and  appreciation.  For  graduate  and  Senior  Collie  students.  Mj. 
Winter,  Assistant  Professor  CJore.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

68.  Individual  Psychology  (3). — Problems  regarding  methods  of  studying 
individual  variations  in  temperament,  capacity,  and  development.  For  graduate 
students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Ck>RB. 

70.  Advanced  Child-Study  (3). — In  this  course  selected  topics  in  child- 
study  will  be  discussed  in  detail  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  of  investigations  of 
the  child  in  periodical  and  monograph  literature.  The  class  work  will  consist 
mainly  in  reports  on  this  literature  bv  members  of  the  class  and  of  discussions 
based  upon  these  reports.  Primarily  for  graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  Freeman. 

71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (3). — ^In 
the  first  ei^t  weeks  of  the  course  the  members  of  the  class  will  perform  a  series 
of  experiments  designed  to  acquaint  them  with  the  chief  methods  and  results  of 
experimentation  in  this  field  and  to  prepare  for  advanced  work  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. These  experiments  include  an  mvesti^ation  of  various  types  of  learning, 
an  analysis  of  the  mental  processes  involved  m  certain  school  subjects,  together 
with  the  study  of  practical  tests  of  attainment  in  the  school  subjects  and  the 
performance  of  various  sensory  and  mental  tests.  In  the  last  four  weeks  each 
member  of  the  class  will  carry  forward  an  individual  problem.  Reports  of  the 
results  obtained  by  each  individual  will  be  made  and  comparative  reports  of 
the  results  from  the  class  as  a  whole  will  be  compiled  on  each  experiment.  For 
Kraduate  students.  Limited  to  25.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term);  Mj. 
Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Freeman. 

72.  Statistical  Method  as  Applied  to  Educational  Problems  (3). — Each  of 
the  many  types  of  educational  problems  that  require  statistical  organisation 
of  the  facts  will  be  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  mastering  both  the  statistical 
practices  and  the  statistical  theory  mvolved.  Considerable  practice  will  be 
ffiven  in  the  solution  of  problems  from  original  data.  For  graduate  students 
m  Education.  Limited  to  30.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  Professor  Alexander  and  Assistant  Professor  jBobbitt;  Mj.  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  Bobbitt  and  Mr.  Rugg. 

73.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (8). — A 
discussion  of  school  cases,  with  some  opportunity  for  observation  and  examina- 
tion. The  lectures  deal  with  the  causes,  frequency,  methods  of  examination, 
diagnosis,  and  provisions  for  training  in  school.  For  graduate  students.  DM. 
Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Stbvbnb. 
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74.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (continued) 
(8). — ^This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  73.  For  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Winter,  Associate  Professob  Stevens. 

75.  Research  Problems  in  Mental  Deficiency  (8). — ^The  course  is  an  experi- 
mental study  of  certain  topics  in  mental  deficiency  such  as  the  classification  and 
analysis  of  types  of  mental  deficiency;  incidence  of  various  causes  of  mental 
deficiency;  standardisation  of  tests  for  mental  deficiency;  correlation  of  results 
of  tests  for  mental  deficienc^r;  the  study  of  sociological  and  economic  factors  in 
mental  deficiency.  Prerequisite:  courses  73  and  74.  For  graduate  students. 
Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Pbofessob  Stevens. 

76.  Experimental  Education:  Survey  of  Results  (8). — ^In  this  course  the 
same  outline  of  topics  is  followed  as  in  the  laboratorv  course  in  experimental 
education  (course  71).  The  periodical  and  monograph  literature  in  which  the 
teclmique  and  results  of  experiments  are  reported  is  critically  reviewed.  Lectures 
and  readings.  For  graduate  students  and  advanced  undergraduates.  Pre- 
requisite: course  71  or  Experimental  Psychology.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant 
Pbofessob  Fbeeman. 

77.  Education  Tests  (2). — In  this  course  the' various  tests  for  determining 
sensory  normaUty,  maturity,  intelligence,  fatigue,  etc.,  will  be  described  and 
illustrated  and  the  results  ootained  from  the  application  of  such  tests  will  be 
discussed.  Lectiu*es  and  reports.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Fbeeman.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

78.  Experimental  Investigations  in  Elementary-School  Subjects  (2). — 
The  more  significant  experimental  investigations  in  such  subjects  as  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  spelling  will  be  critically  discussed  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining their  value  and  significance  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching  and  supervision. 
The  various  standard  tests  for  different  elementary-school  subjects  will  be  similarly 
treated.  For  graduate  students  and  general  supervisors.  Prereouisite:  Edu- 
cation 71  or  one  major  in  Experimental  Psychology.    Mj.  Spring,  Mb.  Gbat. 

79.  Genetic  Psychology  (3). — ^This  course  will  combine  two  lines  of  the  study 
of  mental  development:  (1)  experimental  studies  of  the  development  of  habit 
or  skill,  and  (2)  sociologicisd  studies  of  the  development  of  instincts  and  habits. 
For  graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Pbofessob  Gobs. 

88.  Research  Problems  in  Education  (8). — Students  qualified  by  previous 
training  will  be  assigned  problems  for  experimental  and  statistical  investigation. 
The  results  of  these  investigations  will  be  subjected  to  individual  criticism. 
Elaborate  reports  will  be  required  from  members  of  the  class.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Restricted  to  candidates  for  Master's  degree  at  Summer  Convoca- 
tion; Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Pbofessob  Judd. 

■  DUCATIONAL    MKTHODS 

85.  Methods  of  Teaching  (2). — Factors  determining  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  subject-matter.  The  routine  phases  of  school-keeping.  Methods 
of  learning  involved  in  various  school  subjects;  correspondmR  methods  of 
teaching.  How  to  secure  interest  and  attention,  provide  for  incuviduid  differ- 
ences, and  organize  supervised  study.  The  use  of  textbook  and  conversational 
methods.  Planning  and  testing  of  teaching.  Observation  in  the  elementary 
and  high  schools.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  Should  be  preceded 
by  one  course  in  education  or  psychology  if  possible.    Mj.  Winter,  Mb.  Gbat. 

86.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (2). — Same  as  course  85 
with  special  reference  to  teaching  in  elementary  schools.  For  undergraduate 
students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Pbofessob  Pabkeb;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  Pbofessob  Chabtebs;  Mj.  Spring,  Pbofessob  Pabkeb. 

87.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools  (2). — Same  as  course  85,  with 
n)ecial  reference  to  teaching  in  high  schools.  For  Senior  College  students.  Mj. 
Autumn,  sec.  a,  Pbofessob  Pabkeb;  sec.  b,  Mb.  Gbat;  Spring,  Mb.  Gbat. 
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88.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools:  Advanced  Cotsrse  (8).^The 
same  as  course  87,  but  for  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated 
M.  Second  Term,  Pbofessor  Parkbb. 

89.  Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Teaching  (3). — Observation  and  discussion 
of  lessons  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  Problems  of  critic  teachers  and 
supervisors  in  normal  schools  and  city  systems.  The  literature  of  educational 
methods.  Organization  of  critic  teaching  and  teachers'  meetings.  Elements  of 
criticism.  For  graduate  students  and  general  supervisors.  Prerequisite:  3 
majors  in  Education.    Mj.  Autumn,  Mr.  Gray;  Spring,  F^ofessor  Parker. 

89A.  The  Literature  of  Educational  Methods  (3). — A  critical  discussion  of 
textbooks  on  methods  of  teaching  from  the  standpoint  of  their  use  in  normal- 
school  classes,  reading  circles,  and  teachers'  meetings.  Texts  by  Thomdike. 
Bagley,  McMurry,  Charters,  Dewey,  and  Strayer  will  be  examined  and  a  limitea 
number  of  topics  discussed  intensively,  taking  the  treatment  in  the  texts  as  a 
point  of  departure.    Bibliographies  and  syllabi  for  method  discussions  will  be 

Prepared  by  the  students.  For  graduate  students.  Limited  to  30.  M.  Summer, 
econd  Term,  Professor  Parker. 

91.  Development  of  Modem  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools 
(8). — School  practice  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  Rousseau's  new 
basis;  Pestalozzian  methods  in  object-teaching,  language,  arithmetic,  geography, 
etc.,  as  the  basis  of  nineteenth  century  practice;  Herbartian  methods  in  history 
and  literature;  Froebelian  methods  in  motor  expression  and  social  participation. 
Reports  by  students  on  the  history  of  methods  in  special  subjects.  For  graduate 
students.     Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Parker. 

94.  The  Teaching  of  Ideals  (3).— A  svstematic  study  of  the  methods  by 
which  a  love  for  and  an  appreciation  of  school  subjects,  moral  ideals,  taste  for 
good  music  and  art,  etc.,  may  be  developed  in  children.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Charters. 

96.  Practice  Teaching  (2). — Students  electing  general  practice  teaching  in 
the  Elementary  School  above  the  primary  grades  wul  register  for  Education  95. 
They  will  spend  five  hours  a  week  observing  or  teaching,  and  sufficient  additional 
time  in  critic  meetings  and  in  preparation  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  m&jor 
or  minor  course.  Mj.  Autumn^  Winter,  and  Spring.  General  organization 
arranged  by  Mr.  Gray.  Immediate  supervision  and  control  of  practice  teachers 
by  critic  teachers  and  supervisors. 

CIV.      mSTORT 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  designed,  first,  to  meet  the  needs  of  Senior 
College  students  who  are  making  history  their  principal  subject  with  a  view  to 
teaching  in  the  high  school;  second,  to  prepare  students  who  intend  to  teach  his- 
tory in  normal  schools  and  colleges  of  education  where  emphasis  is  laid  on  methods; 
and,  third,  to  train  supervisors  and  teachers  in  elementary  schools  who  include 
history  among  the  other  subjects  with  which  they  deal. 

1.  History  in  the  Primary  Grades. — ^A  selection  of  material  adapted  to  the 
first  four  grades  of  the  elementary  school;  a  consideration  of  the  various  metiiods 
of  presenting  the  selected  matenal;  a  discussion  of  lesson  i>lans  and  devices;  an 
investigation  of  the  current  practices  of  history  teaching  in  these  grades;  and 
some  observations  of  history  teaching  in  the  Umversity  Elementary  School.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Mitchell;  Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Tryon. 

8.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Elementary  School. — A  course  for  students 
who  are  training  for  supervisory  positions  and  for  general  or  special  teachers  in 
the  upper  grades.  Some  topics  considered  are:  historical  basis  of  the  present 
course  m  history;  general  and  special  aims  and  methods  for  the  grades;  adapting 
history  to  children;  the  courses  of  study;  standardization  of  illustrations,  maps, 
dates,  and  topics  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor 
Tryon. 
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11.  The  Teaching  of  Histonr  in  the  Grammar  Grades. — ^A  course  for  teach- 
ers and  supervisots  of  Grades  V;  VI,  VII,  and  VIII.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
selection  of  proper  materials  ana  the  most  efficient  methods  of  presenting  these 
materials  to  children  in  the  forgoing  grades.  Other  topics  considered  are  lesson 
plans,  mai>-making,  reference  books,  collateral  reading,  illustrative  materials, 
dramatization,  construction,  written  work,  and  possible  correlations  with  English, 
reading,  and  geography.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Assistant  Pro- 

FE880B  TrYON. 

18.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  High  Schools. — A  practical  course  for  actual 
and  prospective  teachers  of  history  in  the  high  school.  An  extended  discussion 
of  materials^  methods,  and  devices.  Some  topics  considered  are:  the  nature 
of  history;  ideals  in  writing  history;  aims  ana  values;  factors  contributing  to 
the  betterment  of  history  teaching;  history  of  history  teaching  in  American 
schools;  collateral  reading;  use  of  sources;  written  work;  relation  of  historv 
to  other  subjects;  textbooks;  and  the  course  of  study.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term),  Assistant  Pbofessob  Tryon. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  European  History  in  High  Schools. — A  selection  and 
organization  of  material  adapted  to  high-school  students;  the  selection  and 
management  of  collateral  reading;  the  selection  and  use  of  textbooks,  maps, 
charts,  and  general  illustrative  material;  observation  in  the  University  High 
School.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Tryon. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  European  and  American  History  in  High 
Schools. — Similar  in  nature  and  purpose  to  course  13.  The  foregoing  topics  are 
applied  to  European  and  American  history  since  1763.  Observation  m  the  Uni- 
versity High  School.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Tryon. 

96.  Practice  Teaching  in  History.— Open  to  Senior  College  students.  Pre- 
requisite: 1  major  in  the  teaching  of  history  and  2  majcrs  in  Education. 
Each  student  must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring.  Hours 
to  be  arranged. 

CVIA.     THE  DBPARTBODNT  OF  HOHB  ECONOMICS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  ART 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  Department  are  primarily  arranged  to  train 
teachers  and  supervisors  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational  schools,  and 
instructors  and  heads  of  departments  for  higher  institutions. 

The  courses  designated  as  institutional  courses  offer  in  addition  opportunities 
for  the  training  of  dietitians,  supervisors,  and  managers  of  school  lunchrooms 
and  similar  institutions. 

In  connection  with  the  Department  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  it  is  possible 
to  airange  programs  for  those  students  who  demre  to  specialise  in  costume 
design  and  ^ouse  decoration. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Household  Administration  this 
Department  offers  training  for  social  workers  in  institutions  whose  activities  are 
largely  expressed  through  the  organization  of  the  home. 

The  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art  Department  offers  two  curricula, 
one  leading  to  a  departmental  certificate,  conferred  on  the  completion  of  18  majors 
of  approved  work,  the  other  leading,  on  the  completion  of  36  majors,  to  the 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 

The  certificate  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  three  years  of 
teaching  experience  or  a  two-year  normal  course  in  advance  of  a  four-year  high- 
school  course.    The  required  work  for  the  certificate  is  as  follows: 

General  Chemistry  1  and  2 2  majors 

Desifp 1  major 

Physiology 1  major 

Education 6  majors 

Home  Economics  and  Household  Art 9  majors 
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Candidates  for  the  degree  must  fulfil  the  general  Jimior  Ck)llege  require- 
ments as  specified  on  p.  428  and  in  addition  the  departmental  requirements 
described  below: 

1.  At  the  present  time  in  a  majority  of  school  systems  Home  E^conomics 
and  Household  Art  are  so  organized  that  candidates  for  positions  are  required  to 
be  prepared  in  both  subjects.  The  sequence  in  the  Department  is  accordingly 
so  arranged  that  each  student  satisfies  a  minimum  requirement  in  one  section 
while  taking  the  larger  part  of  the  work  in  the  other.  Candidates  for  the  Bache- 
lor's degree  under  this  arrangement  pursue  the  following  specialized  professional 
courses: 

In  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  and  House- 
hold Art 9J  majors 

Li  related  sciences  and  arts  as  a  preparation  for 

courses  in  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art  8   majors 

In  the  Department  of  Education,  including  Practice 

Teaching 6    majors 

Total  special  and  professional  requirements 23 }  majors 

2.  Some  opportunity  will  be  given  for  students  having  advanced  standing 
and  experience  in  teaching  to  specialize  either  in  Home  Economics  or  in  House- 
hold Art.  The  approval  of  the  departmental  adviser  is  required  for  this  tjrpe 
of  specialization. 

3.  Students  who  enter  with  18  majors  of  advanced  standing,  including 
1  unit  or  2  majors  in  Physics,  will  be  allowed  to  graduate  after  taking  18  majors 
of  specialized  and  professional  work,  which  will  be  outlined  to  suit  the  needs  of 
each  student.  Students  who  graduate  under  these  conditions  are,  however,  not 
so  well  prepared  for  teaching  as  those  who  have  pursued  the  courses  outlined 
in  paragraphs  1  and  2  above,  and  they  are  advised  to  take  more  than  two  years 
of  specialized  and  professional  work. 

4.  Graduates  of  other  colleges  may  arrange  a  program  leading  to  the  pro- 
fessional Bachelor's  degree  in  Education.  The  time  required  for  the  completion 
of  such  a  course  will  depend  upon  the  content  of  the  student's  earlier  college  work. 

For  courses  leading  to  the  advanced  degrees  see  the  Announcement  of  the 
Department  of  Household  Administration,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  The  Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Science  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  are  conferred  upon  students  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  The  specific  require- 
ments will  be  determined  in  each  case  according  to  the  undergraduate  training 
of  the  candidate. 

The  following  tables  outline  the  specific  requirements  of  the  four-year  program : 

4-'Year  Program  in  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art 

Junior  College 
let  year 

English  1 1  major 

Physiology  1 1  major 

Education  1  (Introduction  to  Education) 1  major 

Art  (Design  and  elective) 2  majors 

Household  Art  100  (Elementary  Sewing) 1  major 

\  (  Mathematics    | 
Continuation      E^^  group  L    one  of  these. ...   3  majors 


1^  Language  j    J 


9  majors 
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Junior  College 
2d  year 


Engli^  3 1  major 

Chemistry  1  and  2  or  2S  and  3S  (General) 2  maprs 

Home  Economics  1  (Food  Preparation) 1  maior 

Education  (elective) 1  major 

Electives 4  majors 

0  majors 


BTUDKMT8  SPBGIALISIMQ    PBIMABILT   IN   BOMB   BOOMOMZC8 

Senior  College 
3d  year 

Home  Economics  36  (Food  Chemistry) 1  major 

Home  Economics  3  and  4  (Study  of  Foods) 2  majors 

Household  Art  152  (Textiles) 1  maior 

Household  Art,  130,  141.  or  101 1  malor 

Education  85,  or  86,  or  87  (Methods  of  Teaching). . .  1  major 

Household  Administration  42  (Sanitation) 1  major 

Chemistry  4  (Organic) 1  major 

Elective 1  major 

9  majors 
4ihyear 

Home  Economics  38  or  39  (Nutrition  and  Dietaries)  1  major 
Home  Economics  60  (Teaching  of  Home  £kx)nomics)  1  major 
Household  Art  161  (Teaching  of  Household  Art) . ,.  i  ma^or 

Education  (elective) 1  major 

Bklucation,  Practice  Teaching 2  majors 

Electives Zi  majors 

9  majors 


STUDBITTS  SPBGIALISINa  PBIMABZLT   IN   HOU8BHOLD   ART 

Senior  College 
3d  year 

Household  Art  152  (Textiles) 1  major 

Household  Art  101  (Advanced  Sewing) 1  major 

Household  Art  136  (Costume  Design) 1  major 

Political  Economy  1  and  2 2  majors 

Home  Economics  3  or  5  (Study  of  Foods) 1  major 

Home  Economics  8  or  35  or  36 1  major 

Education  85,  or  86,  or  87  (Methods  of  Teaching) . .  1  major 
Elective 1  major 

9  majors 
4th  year 

Education  (elective) 1  major 

Education,  Practice  Teaching 2  majors 

Household  Art  160  (Teaching  of  Household  Art).. . .  1  major 
Home  Economics  61  (Teachingof  Home  Economics)  }  major 

Household  Art  102  (Study  of  Coetiune) 1  major 

Electives 3J  majors 

9  majors 
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ADVISED    BLECT1VS8 

Household  Administration  Psychology  1 

Household  Art,  110,  120,  121,  141  or  145,  170  English  40,  41 

Home  Economics  2,  8,  35,  37,  70,  71,  72  Sociology 

Political  Economy  Chemistry  6  or  8 

Political  Science  Art 

Geography  3  Bacteriology 

I.      HOMB  ECONOMIC   COURSES 
JUNZOB    COLLEOB    COUBSCa 

1.  Food  and  Its  Preparation. — An  introduction  to  the  study  of  foods.  This 
course  includes  a  study  of  food  production  and  manufacture.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  methods  of  preparation  and  the  influence  of  these  methods  on  the 
structure  and  general  composition  of  foods.  Intended  primaiiiy  for  Junior 
College  students.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  M.  or  DM.  Smnmer,  Miss  Feenet, 
Miss  Ward,  and  Miss  Monsch;  Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Miss  Allen. 

2.  Advanced  Cooking. — ^This  course  offers  more  technical  work  in  food 
preparation  with  emphasis  placed  on  skilful  manipulation.  The  cost  and  serving 
of  foods  are  also  considered.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
DM.  Second  Term,  Miss  Ward  and  'Miss  Matteson;  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Allen. 

BENZOB    COLLBQE    COUBSBS 

3.  Study  of  Foods. — A  detailed  experimental  study  of  the  food  elements  and 
the  effect  of  cooking.  This  course  also  includes  a  quantitative  and  qualitative 
study  of  recipes  and  the  uses  of  different  types  of  cooking  apparatus.  Pte- 
requisite:  General  Chemistry,  Home  Economics,  1,  35,  or  36.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Miller. 

4.  Study  of  Foods  (continued). — ^This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  3. 
Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Miller. 

5.  Elementary  Food-Study. — A  condensed  study  of  foods  considering  the 
main  problems  taken  up  in  courses  3  and  4.    This  course  is  planned  for  students 

Secializing  primarily  in  Household  Art.  Prerequisite:  Genend  Chemistry, 
ome  Economics  1.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term), 
Miss  Monsch;  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Miss  Allen. 

8.  Elementary  Dietary  Problems. — ^A  laboratory  course  arranged  to  give 
a  concrete  idea  of  dietarv  standards  with  consideration  of  such  8i)ecial  problems 
as  child  diet;  the  school  limch;  cost  of  food  in  relation  to  the  family  budget.  A 
course  for  students  specializing  primarily  in  Household  Art.  Prerequisite: 
General  Chemistry,  Home  Economics  5,  Physiology  1.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Miss  Hanna;  Mj.  Wmter,  Miss  Elizabeth  W. 
Miller. 

9A.  Dietetics. — A  study  of  fundamental  principles  of  dietetics  and  the 
preparation  of  practical  dietaries.  This  course  is  planned  for  students  desiring 
to  make  a  special  study  of  nutrition  and  must  be  taken  as  preparation  for  course 
38A,  Chemistry  of  Nutrition.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  m  Home  Economics, 
Physiology,  and  Home  Economics  36.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Miller. 

35.  Elementary  Organic  and  Food  Chemistry. — ^A  presentation  of  some  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  food  chemistry,  preceded  by  an  elementary  treat- 
ment of  such  portions  of  organic  chemistiy  as  are  most  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  food  composition.  A  course  for  students  specializing  primarilv  in 
Household  Art.  Laboratory  and  lecture.  Prerequisite:  Chemisfiy  1  and  2,  or 
2S  and  3S.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant 
Professor  Blunt  and  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Miller;  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant 
Professor  Blunt. 
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86.  Chemistry  of  Food. — Study  of  the  chanistry  of  proteins,  carbohydrates, 
and  fats,  with  special  emphasis  ui>on  the  composition  of  such  foods  as  meat,  flour, 
sugar,  milk,  buttar.  Adulteration  of  food.  The  laboratory  work  is  partfy 
qiialitative  and  partly  quantitative^  for  the  latter  the  official  methods  of  analysis 
being  used.  Prerequisite:  Orgamc  Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj. 
Summer  and  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt. 

37.  Chemistry  of  Food  (continued). — A  continuation  of  the  work  in  course 
36.  The  subject-matter  may  be  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  students. 
Lecture  and  laboratory.  For  graduate  or  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite : 
Home  Economics  36  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  Blunt. 

38.  Chemistry  of  Nutrition. — Chemistry  of  digestion;  metabolism;  quanti- 
ties of  protein,  ash,  etc..  desirable  under  different  conditions.  The  laboratory 
work  consists  chiefly  of  artificial  digestion  experiments  and  urine  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  36.  Limited  to  15.  Laborato^  fee,  $3.00. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt. 

39.  Nutrition  and  Dietaries. — Part  of  the  work  of  course  38  given  in  close 
connection  with  a  concrete  study  of  dietaries  of  individuab  and  institutional 
groups.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  36.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt  and  Miss  Euzabbth  W.  Miller. 

60.  Theory  of  Teaching  Home  Bconomics. — ^A  consideration  of  the  functions 
of  Home  Economics  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  study  of  the  t3rpe 
of  work  in  different  school  systems:  arrangement  of  courses  of  study.  Prereq- 
uisite: 2  majors  in  Education  and  5  majors  in  the  Department.  Nlj.  Autumn, 
Miss  Hanna. 

61.  Theory  of  Teaching  Home  Bconomics. — ^This  course  considers  the  problem 
of  Home  Economics  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  includes  arrangement  of  courses 
and  discussion  of  method  of  presentation  of  subject-matter.  Prerequisite:  2 
majors  in  Education  and  3  majors  in  Home  Economics.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  M:  Autumn  and  Winter,  Miss  Hanna. 

68.  Household  Or^^anization. — ^This  course  considers  a  study  of  the  work  of 
the  house  and  its  or^^anization.  The  laboratory  work  will  consist  of  time  studies 
of  household  activities  and  experiments  with  various  household  methods.  Pre- 
requisite: General  Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.00.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  Miss  Ward;  M.  Winter,  Miss  Hanna. 

70.  Institution  Bconomics:  Organization  and  Equipment. — ^A  study  of  the 
organization  and  equipment  of  school  lunchrooms,  public  and  private  institutions. 
The  installation  of  equipment  with  reference  to  tne  economy  of  time  and  energy. 
Lecture  and  field  work.    Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Colburn. 

71.  Institution  Economics:  Marketing. — Production,  manufacture,  and 
distribution  of  foods;  their  commercial  and  nutritive  value.  Storage  and  care 
of  supplies.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  To  accompany  or  precede  course  72.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Miss  Colbxtrn  and 
Miss . 

72.  Institution  Bconomics:  Institution  Cookinjs. — ^The  preparation  and 
selection  of  food.  A  study  of  institution  dietaries  with  special  reference  to  the 
school  lunch.  Quantity  in  relation  to  number  to  be  served.  Methods  of  serving. 
Practice  is  required  in  the  school  lunchroom.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: General  Chemistrv  and  Home  Economics  4  or  5.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  Miss  Colburn,  Miss  Parr,  and  Miss  Dana;  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Colburn 
AND  Miss  McKenney. 

96.  Practice  Teaching  in  Home  Economics. — Observation  and  practice  in 
Home  Economics  in  the  High  School  and  Elementary  School.  Planning  and 
teaching  of  lessons  in  settlement  classes.  Accompanied  or  preceded  by  course 
60  or  61.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  of  Education  and  course  60  or  61.  Each 
student  must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  Mj.  or  M.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Miss  Hanna  and  Miss  Warford. 
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U.      HOUSEHOLD  ABT  COURSES 

96.  Practice  Teaching  in  Household  Art — Observation  and  practice  in 
Household  Art  in  the  Hi^h  School  and  Elementary  School.  Planning  and 
teaching  lessons  in  industrial  and  settlement  classes.  Accompanied  or  pre- 
ceded by  course  160  or  161.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  of  Education.  Mj.  or  M. 
Summer.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Sprmg,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Van  Hoesen  and  Miss  McNeal. 

100.  Elementary  Sewing. — ^This  course  is  based  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples underlyinjg  the  construction  of  garments.  It  includes  the  study  oi  (1) 
faorics  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  the  materials  used;  (2)  design  as  applied 
to  drafting  and  the  method  of  construction;  (3)  the  factory  conditions  and 
laws  governing  the  production  of  such  garments.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory 
fee,  |l.50.  M.  or  IDM.  Summer.  First  Term;  repeated  M.  or  DM.  Second 
Term,  Miss  Elizabeth  Miller^  Miss  Hunter,  and  Miss  Ogden;  Mj.  Autumn, 
Miss  Taylor;  Winter,  Miss  Webb  ;  Spring, . 

101.  Advanced  Sewing. — ^This  course  offers  more  technical  work  in  clothing 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  construction  underlying  elementary  dress- 
making with  the  foUowing  related  study  in  (1)  design  as  apphed  to  the  selection 
of  styles  and  color;  (2)  textiles  as  used  in  the  selection  of  the  materials  used; 
(3)  economics  or  conditions  governing  the  production  of  ready-made  garments, 
and  the  work  and  wages  of  women  and  children.  Prerequisite:  course  100  or 
equivalent  and  Elementary  Design.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50. 
DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Oqden;  repeated  DM.  Second  Term,  Miss 
Da\is;  Mj.  Winter,  MissTatlor;  Spring,  Miss  Webb. 

102.  Study  of  Costume. — This  course  deals  with  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  design  as  expressed  in  costimie.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  of  Art, 
mduding  Elementary  Design,  Household  Art  101,  135  or  136,  and  150  or  152. 
Limited  to  15.    Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.    Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Webb. 

110.  Drafting. — ^A  comparative  study  of  drafting  sjrstems  used  in  the 
secondary  school,  normal  school,  and  the  coUe^.  This  course  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  practical  pattern-making.  Prereouisite:  Household  Art  100  or  101. 
Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  M.  Autumn, 
Miss  Hanna. 

120A.  Elementary  Millinery. — This  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  the  high  school.  It  includes  the  simple 
processes  in  millinerv  with  a  study  of  the  materials  used  in  the  trade,  "m- 
requisite:  Household  Art  100  or  eauivalent.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee, 
$1.50.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Schmit. 

120B.  Elementary  Millinery. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  120A. 
Prerequisite:  Household  Art  100  or  equivalent.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory 
fee,  $1.50.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Schmit. 

121A.  Advanced  Millinery. — ^This  course  is  arranged  for  teachers  of  millinery 
in  secondary,  normal,  and  trade  schools.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  designing, 
modeling,  maJdng,  and  trimming  hats  of  all  styles,  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  techmque,  but  as  a  method  of  work.  Prerequisite:  Household  Art  100  and 
120.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss 
Schmit. 

130.  The  Handwork  of  Household  Art — ^The  principles  of  design  and  their 
application  to  weaving,  including  basketry  and  textile  weaving,  crocheting,  and 
embroidery.  Prerequisite:  Elementary  Design.  Limited  to  20.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Miss  Ethblwyn  Miller;  Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Webb;  Spring,  Miss 
Hunter. 

ld3A.  Elementary  Costume  Design. — ^A  study  of  the  art  principles  as 
expressed  in  the  harmonious  adaptation  of  costume  material  to  form.  Pre- 
requisite: Household  Art  100  or  eauivalent.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee, 
10.75.    M.  Siunmer,  First  Term,  Miss  Wood. 
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135.  ConstnictiTe  Costume  Design. — ^This  course  considers  costume  design 
from  a  constructive  standpoint.  It  includes  a  study  of  materiids  and  their 
influence  on  the  design  of  a  gown;  color  combinations;  art,  historic,  and  national 
costume  as  sources  of  design;  the  problem  of  personahty  as  the  controlling  factor 
in  costume  design.  The  practical  work  consists  of  modeling  and  draping  with 
^p>er  and  actual  materials.  Prerequisite:  Household  Art  100  and  Elementary 
Design.    Limited  to  20.    Laboratory  fee,  $L50.    Mj.  Winter,  Miss  Huntbb. 

186.  Costume  Design. — ^This  coiurse  includes  a  studv  of  costume  from  both 
the  artistic  and  the  constructive  standpoints.  The  laboratory  work  includes 
drawing,  painting,  and  modeling  with  pap>er  and  materials.  Prerequisite: 
Household  Art  100  and  2  majors  of  Art,  including  Advanced  Design. 
Limited  to  20.    Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.    Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Ethblwtn  Millbr. 

137.  Advanced  Costume  Design. — ^This  course  consists  of  a  study  of 
costume  in  its  relation  to  pageants,  historic  and  s3nnbolic;  to  institutional  life, 
as  gymnasium  suits,  domestic  science  uniforms,  nurses'  uniforms,  etc.;  to  occa- 
sions, as  wedding  dresses,  commencement  dresses,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Household 
Art  136.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Ethelwtn 
Miller. 

liOA.  House  Decoration. — A  study  of  line,  mass,  and  color,  as  used  in 
house  decoration.  Weekly  visits  are  made  to  shops  ana  museums.  Limited  to 
24.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Ethblwtn 
Miller. 

141.  Hoase-planning  and  Furnishing. — ^This  course  consists  of  lectures, 
observations,  and  reports  dealing  with  the  principles  of  design  as  applied  to  the 
house  and  its  furnishing.  Prerequisite:  Elementary  Desim.  limited  to  24. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Wood;  Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Ethblwtn  Miller. 

146.  House-planning  and  Furnishing. — ^The  principles  of  design  applied  to 
the  house  and  its  furnishing.  The  first  naif  of  the  course  consists  of  lectures, 
observations,  and  reports.  The  second  half  consists  of  practical  work  in  fur- 
nishing an  apartment.  Prerequisite:  Advanced  Design.  Limited  to  24.  Mj. 
Spring,  Miss  Ethblwtn  Miller. 

146.  Advanced  House-planning  and  Construction. — ^This  course  deals  with 
the  principles  of  design  as  applied  to  the  decoration  of  the  home  for  special 
occasions;  to  the  decoration  of  institutional  rooms,  as  schoolrooms,  offices, 
libraries,  dubrooms,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Household  Art  145.  Limited  to  24. 
Mj.  Miss  Ethelwtn  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

160.  Elementary  Textiles. — ^This  coiurse  consists  of  the  study  of  fabrics 
from  the  standpoint  of  weave,  structure,  and  composition  of  material  as  a  basis 
for  the  selection  of  clothins  and  house  rumishings.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
following  points:  (1)  textile  design  and  its  relation  to  yam  structure  and  the 
finishing  processes  applied  to  fabrics;  (2)  the  identification  and  recognition  of 
fibers  ana  their  adulteration.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00.  DM. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant  Pbofbssor  Van  Hobsen  and  Miss  Davis. 

152.  Textiles. — ^A  scientific  studjr  of  the  composition  and  physical  properties 
of  fabrics  with  discussions  of  the  principal  factors  affecting  their  value  to  the 
consumer.  Prereouisite:  General  Chemistry  1  and  2.  Limited  to  20.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $4.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Van  Hobsbn  and  Miss 
Davis;  Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Huntbr;  Spring,  Miss  Hanna. 

160.  Household  Art  Education. — This  course  considers  the  functions  of 
Household  Art  in  Education  and  its  relation  to  the  curriculum;  the  comparison 
of  courses  of  study  in  different  schools  and  cities;  the  different  types  of  schools 
under  varyine  conditions  of  eauipment  and  management;  planning  courses  of 
study;  the  ration  of  Household  Art  to  Household  Economics.  Prerequisite:  2 
majors  in  Education  and  5  majors  in  the  Department.    Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Hanna. 

161.  Household  Art  Education. — ^The  theorv  of  teaching  Household  Art. 
This  course  considers  the  problems  of  Household.  Art  in  the  elementary  school 
and  their  relation  to  the  curriculum.    The  work  includes  the  organization  of  the 
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subject-matter  and  methods  of  teaching.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Education 
and  3  maiors  in  the  Department  of  Household  Art.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Van  Hoesen;  M.  Winter 
and  Spring,  Miss  Hanna. 

170.  Investigation  of  Trade  Problems. — This  course  deab  with  the  actual 
investigation  of  trade  conditions  imder  which  girls  and  women  work,  including 
some  work  as  an  apprentice.  The  placement  of  girls  from  the  Trade  School  of 
the  University  Settlement  gives  opportunity  for  such  investigation.  Prereq- 
uisites: Household  Art  102.  160,  and  2  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Van  Hoesen.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.J 

X.      GENERAL  UNQUISTICS 

(See  announcement  of  the  Department  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  OomparadTe 
Philology,  in  the  Circular  of  the  Collegea  of  Arts.  Literature,  and  Science,  or  in  this 
Register.    This  is  not  a  department  in  the  CoUoge  of  Education.) 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — General  principles  of 
linguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modem  languages  (chiefly 
Latin,  English,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Topics: 
significance  of  language  as  an  institution  in  human  development;  its  relation 
to  organized  thought;  theories  of  origin.  Intrinsic  interest  and  value  of  lan- 
guage study  apart  from  practical  en&.  Historical  method.  Classification  of 
phonetic  changes  and  question  of  their  uniformit3r.  Formal  changes  due  to 
mental  association  (Analog).  Changes  of  meaning  (Semantics).  Develop- 
ment of  structure  (Agglutination  and  Adaptation),  grammatical  categories. 
Systems  of  writing,  relation  of  spelling  to  speech.  Language  and  dialect,  lin- 
guistic geography,  rise  of  a  standard  language,  language  mixture,  language  and 
nationality,  hnd  survey  of  the  more  impK)rtant  language  families,  with  more 
detailed  account  of  the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and  present  distribution, 
the  earliest  history  and  linguistic  remains  of  each  oranch.  Prerequisite:  Some 
knowledge  of  Latm  and  of  one  modem  European  language  other  than  English. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Buck. 

CXn.      LATIN 

13.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  First-Year  Latin. — The  course  includes 
a  review  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  first  yearns  work  in  Latin,  as  given  in  Hide's 
First  Latin  Book;  a  study  of  special  topics  in  phonology,  inflexion,  and  syntax; 
and  a  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  to  young  students.  Mj. 
Summer,  Mr.  Carr.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

14.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Caesar. — ^The  course  includes  a  earful 
study  of  books  i-iv  of  the  GaUic  WoTj  with  especial  attention  to  svntax,  word- 
order,  and  prose  composition  based  on  the  text;  the  reading  of  selections  from 
books  v-viii;  the  study  of  special  topics  in  the  mstoiy  and  politics  of  the  period; 
and  a  discussion  of  the  method  of  presenting  the  subject  to  nigh-school  students. 
Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Mr.  Carr. 

XIV.      GERMANICS 

97.  The  Teachinp:  of  German  in  Secondary  Schools. — The  object  of  this 
course  is  (1)  to  acquamt  the  teacher  with  the  new  methods  of  language  instruc- 
tion with  respect  to  pronunciation,  composition,  reading,  vocabulary,  and  gram- 
mar; (2)  to  discuss  textbooks  in  the  light  of  these  methods;  and  (3)  to  stu^  bv 
observation  of  actual  class  instmction  the  application  of  the  principles  examined. 
Prerequisite:  a  thorough  knowledge  of  written  and  spoken  German  is  essential. 
The  student  should  have  had  approximately  8  majors  of  German  in  the  Senior 
College.    Mj.  Summer,  Mr.  Weigel. 

CXV.      ENGUSH 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  for  students  who  are  preparing 
to  teach  English  in  elementary  or  in  secondary  schools,  and  in  the  Summer 
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Quarter  for  experienced  teachers.  AU  of  the  work  in  the  educational  aspects  of 
TCngliah  is  Supplementary  to  collegiate  courses  in  composition  and  literature. 
The  courses  for  teachers,  therefore,  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  Senior  College. 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education  with  English  as  their 
principal  sequence  are  required  to  take  the  following  courses:  English  1, 3,  either 
4,  9  or  10,  160,  and  seven  other  majors  of  English,  including  two  majors  in  the 
teaching  of  English.  They  are  also  required  to  take  a  secondary  sequence  in 
education.  This  must  include  Education  1,  one  course  selected  from  the  groups 
85-^87,  two  majors  of  practice  teaching,  and  two  electives  in  education. 

7.  Teaching  of  Composition  in  Secondary  Schools.— This  course  deals 
with  the  aims,  the  organisation,  and  the  methods  of  procedure  in  written  and  in 
oral  composition.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  majors  in  composition.  Mj. 
Spring,  Associate  Professdr  Ltman. 

7A.  Teaching  of  Composition  in  Secondary  Schools:  General  Snnrey. — ^A 
survey  course  dealing  with  general  problems  of  teaching  composition.  Such 
topics  as  the  following  will  be  considered:  organising  the  course,  relation  of  oral 
to  written  composition,  principles  of  theme  criticism,  assignments,  etc.  The 
class  work  will  consist  of  theme-writing,  theme-reading,  reports,  readings,  con- 
ferences, discussions,  and  lectures.  Prereauisite:  at  least  2  majors  in  com- 
tNDsition  and  experience  in  teaching.  M.  Siunmer,  First  Term,  Associatb 
Fbofbssor  Ltman. 

7B.  Teaching  of  Comoosition  in  Secondaij  Schools:  Advanced  Course. — 
An  intensive  course,  attacking  the  problem  of  ^'thou^t  building"  in  compo- 
sition. The  class  will  make  a  thorough  study  of  exposition  and  argumentation, 
with  special  reference  to  their  use  in  the  secondary  school.  Reports,  readings, 
conferences,  and  lectures,  accompanied  b^  practice  in  the  two  forms  of  address 
studied.  Prerequisite:  at  least  2  majors  in  composition  and  experience  in  teach- 
ing. The  consent  of  the  instructor  must  be  secured  for  registration.  Limited 
to  25.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Associatb  Pro- 
fessor Ltman. 

12.  Teaching  of  Oral  English  in  the  Secondary  School.— Problems  of 
interpretative  reading,  rhetoricaJs,  debating,  dramatics,  the  organisation  and 
procedure  of  literary  and  debating  societies,  and  other  phases  of  oral  work.  Pre- 
requisite: at  least  4  majors  in  composition  and  literature.  Limited  to  20. 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Ltman.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

14.  Teaching  of  English  in  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades. — ^This 
course  presents  methods  of  teaching  composition,  both  oral  and  written.  In 
literature  it  gives  a  survey  of  reading  suitable  for  the  upper  grades.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Miss  Lallt. 

16.  Literature  in  the  Elementary  Schools. — A  survey  of  the  literature 
tausht  in  elementary  schools,  with  emphasis  on  stories  and  poems  for  primary 
srades;  practice  in  story-telling;  the  teaching  of  literature.    Mj.  Spring,  Miss 

16.  Bibliographies,  Briefs,  and  Exposition.— Practice  in  the  use  of  the 
library,  in  organizing  material  in  the  form  of  briefs,  and  in  exposition.  Pre- 
requisite: English  1  and  3.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Ltman. 

80.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  Secondary  Schools. — Includes  a  thorough 
study  of  several  classics;  insists  upon  acquaintance  with  college  entrance  require- 
ments. Discusses  the  choice,  arrangement,  interpretation,  and  presentation  of 
subject-matter  for  high-school  instruction.  Discussions,  reports,  conferences,  and 
observation.  Prerequisite:  at  least  2  majors  in  literature.  Mj.  Winter,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Ltman. 

80A.  Literature  in  the  High  School:  General  Survey. — A  survey  course 
dealing  with  general  problems  of  teaching  literature.  Such  topics  as  the  foUow- 
ing  wm  be  considered:  the  historical  development  of  the  course  in  literature; 
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the  reform  movement  and  the  modem  point  of  view;  the  organization  of  the 
course;  the  basis  of  method;  the  teachers  preparation;  the  conduct  of  the  class 
hour;  the  measure  of  results.  The  work  of  the  course  will  be  carried  on  bv 
means  of  lectures,  assigned  readings,  discussions,  and  reports.  Each  topic  wiU 
be  definitely  illustrated  by  means  of  examples  taken  from  books  most  commonly 
read  in  the  hiffh  schools.  Prerequisite:  at  least  2  majors  of  literature  and  expe- 
rience in  teaching.  M.  Sunmier,  First  Term,  Propessor  Hosic;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

SOB.  Literature  in  the  High  School:  Advanced  Course. — ^An  intensive 
coiuise,  supplementary  to  course  80A,  but  not  dependent  upon  it.  Certain 
important  topics  will  be  singled  out  and  treated  somewhat  exhaustively,  as,  for 
example,  the  possibilities  of  the  drama  in  high  school;  the  relation  of  oral  and 
written  expression  to  understanding  and  appreciation  of  books  ^    the  use  of 

Eictures  and  other  means  of  realizing  literary  backgrounds;  vanous  types  of 
terary  study,  and  the  direction  of  home  reading.  The  course  will  be  conoucted 
as  a  round  table  or  seminar,  and  each  member  wiU  be  expected  to  present  the 
results  of  individual  study  upon  a  particular  topic.  All  ^nll  read  a  few  typical 
examples  of  literature  and  write  original  stories  and  dramatizations.  Prereq- 
uisite: at  least  6  majors  of  literature  and  experience  in  teachhig.  The  consent 
of  the  instructor  is  required  for  registration.  Limited  to  25.  M,  Summer,  First 
Term,  Professor  Hosic. 

96.  Practicd  Teaching  in  English.— jOpen  to  Senior  College  students  who 
have  had  two  majors  of  Education  and  six  majors  of  college  TCngHwh  which  must 
include  English  1  and  3  and  one  major  in  the  teaching  of  English.  Each  student 
must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spnng,  Mr.  Crowe  and  other 
University  High  School  teachers. 

CXVn.      MATHBMATIGS  AND  ASTRONOMT 

The  work  of  this  Department  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of 
students:  viz.,  those  who  are  preparing  either  to  teach  or  to  supervise  teaching 
(1)  in  elementary-school  mathematics;  (2)  in  secondary  mathematics;  (3)  in 
mathematics  of  normal  schools. 

Students  who  specialize  in  this  Department  are  required  to  take  the  standard 
collegiate  courses  in  mathematical  subject-matter  through  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  and  two  of  the  courses  in  the  teaching  of  mathematios,  the  history  of 
mathematics,  and  other  teachers'  courses  in  mathematics  to  be  determined  in 
consultation  with  the  departmental  adviser.  Related  courses  will  be  required  in 
the  physical  sdences. 

1.  ThtoTj  of  Tefiching  Elementary-Scfaool  Mathematics. — Althou^  this 
course  deals  with  subject-matter  to  a  limited  extent,  the  psydiology  and  p^laAogy 
of  this  subject-matter  receive  chief  emphasis.  The  course  comprises  a  study  m  the 
kind,  place,  relation,  and  methodology  of  such  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry, 
and  alisebra  as  are  suited  to  the  grades.  Close  attention  is  given  to  the  organi- 
zation of  mathematics  in  modem  elementary-school  curricula  from  grade  to 
srade  throughout  the  elementary  school,  together  with  some  comparison  with 
foreign  elementary-school  curricula.  Primarily  for  Senior  College  students; 
Junior  College  students  are  admitted.  Prerequisite:  1  major  in  Education. 
Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term);  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Myers. 

2.  Theory  of  Teaching  Secondary  Mathematics. — ^Attention  is  here  centered 
upon  the  orjsanization  and  teaching  of  secondary  algebra  and  geome^,  though 
the  correlations  of  these  subjects  with  each  other  and  with  other  alliea  subjects 
of  the  curriculum  are  consiaered.  The  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  true 
unity  of  mathematical  notions  and  topics  and  to  bring  out  the  educational  pur- 
poses of  secondary  mathematics  in  modem  schools.    This  ooursb  may  include 
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practice  teaching  in  the  Kgh  School.  Primarily  for  undergraduates.  Pre- 
requisite: 2  majors  of  Junior  College  Mathematics.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First 
Term);  Mj.  Autunm  and  Winter,  Professor  Mters. 

5.  History  of  Mathematics. — The  aim  here  is  to  trace  the  ideas  which  from 
1^  to  age  have  dominated  mathematical  thinking  and  teaching  and  have  given 
du*ection  and  impetus  to  reformative  and  progressive  movements  in  mathematical 
education.  The  major  part  of  the  course  deals  with  those  subjects  and  persons 
that  have  had  most  to  do  with  the  evolution  of  the  subject-matter  of  exbtins 
mathematical  knowledge.  It  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  university  students  and 
mtendinjg  teachers  of  mathematics.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1  and  2  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 
Mters. 

10.  The  Psychology  of  Number  with  Application  to  Number  Teaching. — 
The  first  minor  of  this  course  concerns  itself  with  questions  such  as:  the  origin 
and  nature  of  number  ideas;  the  fundamental  activities  out  of  which  arithmetical 
operations  arise;  ways  of  developing  number  notions  and  operations  in  school 
workj  and  some  comparative  study  of  the  psychological  and  tne  historical  modes 
of  origin  of  number  knowledge.  Attention  is  given  to  counting,  grouping,  and 
measuring  as  fundamental  activities  to  the  number  concept  and  to  uie  arith- 
metical operations.  The  second  minor  deals  with  practical  applications  of  the 
psychology  to  the  elementary-school  curriculum.  Primarily  for  Senior  College 
students.    Mj.  Professor  Mters.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  High  SchooL — ^Prospective  secondary-school 
teachers,  who  desire  a  closer  acquaintance  with  actual  teaching  of  mathematics 
than  is  possible  in  the  courses  on  the  theory  of  teaching  the  specisd  subjects,  may 
register  and  receive  credit  for  practice  teaching.  When  a  high-school  teacner  in 
charge  of  the  class  deems  it  safe  to  intrust  the  class  to  a  practice  student,  tins 
student  does  actual  teaching  under  the  advice,  guidance,  and  criticism  of  expert 
teachers.  For  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Education 
and  1  major  in  the  teaching  of  Mathematics.  Each  student  must  teach  at 
least  15  lessons.  Mj.  Autunm,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Mters  and 
Mr.  Breslich. 

cxix.    phtsics 

1.  Elementary  Physics. — ^A  first  course  in  the  Elements  of  Physics,  covering 
in  one  term  the  work  usually  covered  in  the  first  half  of  a  beginning  course  in 
Physics.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mr.  Miller. 

2.  Elementary  Phjrsics. — ^A  continuation  of  the  preceding  course,  covering 
the  subjects  of  electncity,  sound,  and  light.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  DM. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  Mr.  Miller. 

14.  The  Pedagogy  of  Physics:  Practical  Course. — ^A  course  desired  for 
teachers  of  Physics  and  involving  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  ph3rBics  with 
reference  to  the  choice  of  subject-matter  and  methods  of  presentation  best  suited 
to  elementary  courses  (see  course  22),  Especial  attention  is  given  to  effective 
lecture-table  and  laboratory  experiments.  Prerequisite:  knowledge  of  general 
principles  of  physics.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.50  per  Term.  DMj.  Summer  (or  DM. 
either  Term),  Mr.  Tower. 

22.  Methods  of  Teaching  Phjrsics  in  the  Hip;h  School:  General  Survey. — 
This  course  includes:  a  consideration  of  the  function  of  science  in  education;  the 
place  of  physics  in  secondary  education;  the  subject-matter  of  physics  from  a 
pedagogical  point  of  view;  the  pedagogical  principles  involved  in  the  lecture, 
the  aemonstration,  the  quiz,  the  laboratory  experiment,  and  the  notebook. 
This  course  involves  no  laboratory  work.  For  experienced  teachers  of  physics. 
Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Mr.  Tower. 

CXXIA.      GBOGRAPHT 

The  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  prepare  teachers  of  geography  for  the  ele- 
mentary, high,  and  normal  schools.    Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  who 
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specialize  in  Geography  must  take,  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  general  education 
and  practice  teaching,  eight  majors  in  Geography,  three  of  which  are  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  subject;  and  also  three  majors  in  related  departments. 

Courses  of  study  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  made  up  of  a  combination  of 
Education  and  Geography  may  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  head  of 
either  department. 

Spedal  attention  is  given  in  each  course  to  the  needs  of  supervisors,  normal- 
school  and  critic  teachers. 

1.  Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades:    Home  and  World  GeograjAy.— 

Selection  of  material  of  home  and  world  geography  adapted  to  the  grades  from 
the  first  to  the  fourth  inclusive.  A  study  of  regions  which  best  illustrate  the 
geographic  controls  of  heat,  cold,  moisture,  drou^t;  also  of  mountains,  plains, 
rivers.  Illustrations  from  Arctic  regions,  Greenland;  tropics,  Amazon  River 
basin;  desert,  Arabia;  moimtains,  Norway;  river,  Nile.  Discussion  of  methods 
of  presentation.  Observation  in  first,  second,  and  fourth  grades.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term;  Mj.  Autunm,  Associate  Professor  Barer. 

2.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  the 
South  Sea  Islaiads. — ^A  study  of  the  geographic  controls  of  this  region  with  ibe 
correlative  results.  Selection  and  adaptation  of  this  material  to  the  grammar 
grades.     Mj.  Associate  Professor  Barer.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

6.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  North  America. — ^Relief,  climatic, 
and  life  conditions  of  the  continent  in  relation  to  human  occupations  and  indus- 
tries. Discussion  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  selection  of  material  for 
the  intermediate  grades.  Methods  of  presentation.  Instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  stereopticon;  representation  of  relief  of  the  continent  in  sand  and  with  crayon; 
laboratory  illustrating  physiographic  processes.  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Barer. 

6.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  Eurasia. — Discussion  of  principles 
of  selection  and  adaptation  of  subject-matter  to  grammar  ^ades.  Landscape 
and  map  drawing.  Practice  in  use  of  stereopticon  and  physiographical  labora- 
tory. Study  of  relief,  climate,  physiora*aphic  processes,  distribution  of  vegeta- 
tion, animals,  people,  and  industries.  Special  consideration  of  China  and  Japan, 
India  and  Europe.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Associate  Professor 
Barer. 

8.  Geography  in  the  Grammar  Grades:  South  America. — Physiojpraphio 
and  life  conditions.  Distribution  of  people,  industries,  commerce.  Graphic 
representation.  Discussion  of  principles  of  selection  and  adaptation  of  subject- 
matter.  Observation  in  fifth  and  seventh  grades.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Barer. 

15.  Theory  of  Teaching  Geography  in  the  Elementary  SchooL— A  com- 
parative study  of  North  America,  South  America,  Eurasia,  Africa,  Australia. 
Relief,  climate,  distribution  of  life,  vegetation,  animals,  and  man.  Discussion  of 
the  elementary  course  of  study.  Observation  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  grades. 
Graphic  representation.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  6,  or  6.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Barer.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

20.  Geography  in  the  High  SchooL — Discussion  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  presentation  of  high-school  geography.  Comparison  of  the  high- 
school  courses  of  study  in  geography  in  Germany,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  study  in  the  field,  in  the  laboratory,  and 
in  the  museum.  For  high-  and  normal-school  teachers.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  Professor  Salisrury  and  Associate  Professor  Barer;  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Barer. 

96.  Practice  Teaching  in  Geography. — Observation  and  teaching  in  the 
Elementary  or  High  School.  Teaching — ^four  periods  per  week  with  cuscussion 
of  work.    Prerequisite:  one  or  more  courses  in  the  pedagogy  of  geography  and 
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satisfactory  academic  preparation,  and  2  majors  in  Education.  Each  student 
must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring, 
Absociatb  Professor  Baser. 

cxxn.    natural  science 

The  courses  of  this  Department  are  intended  (1)  as  introduction  to  elemen-' 
tary  science  for  students  in  the  general  courses  and  for  those  who  are  specializing 
in  other  departments;  (2)  as  preparation  for  those  who  desire  to  specialize  in 
science;  (3)  as  preparation  for  teaching  biological  sciences  in  secondary  and 
normal  schools.  Students  who  specialize  in  this  Department  are  required  to  sup- 
plement the  courses  of  the  Department  with  courses  selected  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Zodlogy,  Botany,  Geology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology.  It  is 
advised  that  students  who  intend  to  take  their  Senior  College  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment elect  science  during  the  Junior  College  course.  Such  election  during  the 
first  years  of  the  course  makes  it  possible  for  advanced  work  to  be  taken  in  addi- 
tion to  the  special  courses  in  the  teaching  of  the  subjects.  The  requirements 
within  the  Department  depend  upon  whether  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach 
in  the  elementary,  the  secondary,  or  the  normal  school. 

Courses  1,  2,  and  3  include  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  science  that  are 
usable  in  the  elementary  schools.  Course  7  deals  with  the  organization  of  mate- 
rials for  elementary  schools.  Other  courses  are  primarily  for  supervisors,  special 
teachers,  and  teachers  in  high  schools  and  normal  schools. 

1.  Elementary  Science:  Plant  and  Animal  Life. — This  course  is  designed  to 
give  acquaintance  with  plants  and  animals,  their  life-processes,  habits,  structures, 
natural  growing  regions,  the  factors  that  govern  their  distribution,  and  the 
growth  01  plants  and  animals  in  and  about  the  schoolroom,  and  their  relation  to 
human  affairs.  Laboratory  and  field  work  are  included.  Field  work,  Wednes- 
dajr  afternoon,  three  hours.  Limited  to  26.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term); 
Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  sec.  6^  Associate  Professor  DowNiNa. 

2.  Elementary  Science:  Physical  Science. — [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

3.  Elementary  Science:  Regional  Studies;  Educational  Uses  of  Materials. — 
This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  climatolof^ical,  physical,  and  biological  factors 
that  relate  to  the  seasonal  and  other  periodic  changes  in  typical  areas;  especial 
attention  is  directed  to  the  means  of  acquaintance  with  the  dynamic  elements 
in  these  areas.  Applications  of  these  factors  in  field,  garden,  and  laboratory 
work.  The  use  of  nature  materials  in  elementary  education;  suggested  plans 
for  work  in  the  grades.  Prerequisite:  course  1  or  2,  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Professor  Caldwell. 

7.  The  Organization  of  Elementary  Science  (Nature-Study)  in  the  Grade 
Curriculum. — ^Purposes  of  the  subject:  principles  of  organization;  materials  to 
be  used;  literature  of  elementary  science;  study  of  t>rpe  plans  of  organization 
now  in  use:  reports  upon  special  topics.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who 
are  especially  mterested  in  teaching  and  supervising  elementary  science  in  the 
grades.  Ck)nsult  instructor  before  registering.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Professor  Caldwell. 

21.  Botany  in  the  High  Schools. — This  course  includes  a  consideration  of 
the  following  topics:  the  function  of  science  in  education;  the  function  of  botany 
in  secondary  education;  a  survey  of  subject-matter,  including  some  laboratory 
and  field  work;  the  principles  that  determine  the  selection,  organization,  and  use 
of  botanical  materials;  outline  of  a  course;  inspection  of  high-school  work  in 
botany.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term. 
The  second  h^  of  the  course  may  be  taken  by  correspondence.  Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Caldwell. 
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28.  Hygiene  of  Childhood. — ^This  course  presum)06e8  an  elementaiy  knowl- 
edge of  physiolo^  and  h>rgiene.  It  discusses  chieny  the  bodily  structures  and 
physiological  activities  which  limit  school  work.  The  first  half  of  the  quarter  is 
devoted  to  the  sense  organs  and  nervous  system,  including  conditions  affecting 
the  eye  and  the  ear;  appropriate  tests  for  detecting  sensory  defects;  the  order 
of  development  of  nervous  mechanisms;  the  structural  chaoges  that  accompany 
education;  the  principles  of  school  hygiene  regarding  fatigue,  school  program, 
etc.  The  second  half  of  the  quarter  is  devoted  to  problems  of  growth  and  nutri- 
tion, normal  g^wth  curves,  character  and  quantity  of  foods,  premature  toil, 
diseases,  insanitary  home  conditions,  sex  hygiene,  in  so  far  as  these  factors 
affect  school  work.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Frofessor  Downing. 

24.  Biological  Evolution  for  Students  in  Education. — ^The  fundamentals  of 
such  biolo^cal  processes  as  have  to  do  with  nutrition,  reproduction,  and  biologi- 
cal evolution.  Includes  a  laboratory  study  of  the  cell,  of  heredity,  animal 
intelligence,  and  other  problems  of  increasing  complexity  of  structures  of  both 
plants  and  animals,  physiological  experiments,  and  an  introduction  to  the  litera- 
ture of  biological  evolution.  This  course  is  intended  as  a  general  introductory 
course  for  students  in  education  who  are  not  preparing  to  teach  science,  but  who 
desire  some  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term) ; 
Mj.  Winter,  Associates  Professob  Downing. 

80.  Problems  in  Biological  Education. — ^This  course  considers  the  place  of 
biolo^cal  subjects  and  biological  thought  in  education,  and  directs  work  of 
individual  students  upon  speci^d  topics  within  this  field.  For  graduate  and 
Senior  college  students.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Cald- 
well. 

31.  Science  in  Secondary  Schools. — This  course  considers  the  development 
of  present  conditions  of  science  in  education;  the  investigations  wludi  have 
recently  been  made  to  determine  the  best  use  of  science  in  the  schools;  special 
attention  is  given  to  plans  for  unification  of  secondary-school  science  and  to  a 
survey  of  the  content  and  methods  of  the  leading  sciences.  For  graduate  and 
Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Caldwell  and 
Mr.  Eikenbbrry;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Caldwell. 

40.  Teaching  ZolSlogy  in  High  Schools. — (See  announcement  of  course  40, 
Department  of  Zodlogy.)    }Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Downing. 

60.  Elementary  Agriculture  for  Teachers. — ^A  course  adapted  to  teachers  of 
a^culture  in  elementary  and  high  schools^  who  are  already  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  elementary  textbooks  on  the  subject.  The  work  deals  primarily  with 
the  subject-matter  of  agriculture  and  incidentally  with  methoos  of  teaching. 
Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term), 
Assistant  Professor  Nolan. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  Elementary  Science. — Observation  of  class  work 
and  practice  teaching  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  Open  to  Senior 
College  students.  Prerequisite:  courses  1  and  2,  or  equivalent,  and  preferably 
3,  and  two  majors  in  Education.  Each  student  must  teach  at  least  15  lessons. 
Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Caldwell. 

96.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  ffigh  School. — Involves  observation  of  hi^- 
school  work  in  botany  or  zo5logy,  practice  teaching  in  one  subject,  and  meeting 
with  instructors  for  discussion.  Consult  instructor  before  registering.  Pre- 
requisite: course  21,  and  two  majors  in  Education.  Each  student  must  teach 
at  least  15  lessons.    Mj.  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Professor  Caldwell. 

CLII.      kiNDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

The  courses  offered  by  this  Department  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  two 
classes  of  students:  (1)  those  who  are  preparing  for  teaching  in  the  kindergarten 
or  primary  grades,  and  (2)  those  who  are  preparing  for  training  and  supervision. 
The  Department  has  organized  the  following  curricula: 
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1.  A  two-year  Junior  College  curriculum  leading  to  a  Kindergarten  CertificcUe. 

2.  A  two-year  Junior  College  curriculum  leading  to  a  Primary  Teacher's 
Certijicate, 

3.  A  one-year  course  leading  to  a  Supervisor's  Certificate, 

4.  A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  Bachdor's  degree  in  EducaHon, 

The  specific  requirements  for  the  kindergarten  certificate  are  indicated  on 
pp.  431-32;  for  the  primary  teacher's  certificate  on  pp.  431-32;  for  the  super- 
visor's certificate  on  pp.  434-35. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  in  this  Department  must  complete,-  in  addition 
to  all  admission  and  Junior  College  requirements  (see  p.  93),  4  majors  of  Edu- 
cation, including  courses  1  and  85,  or  86,  and  2  majors  of  Practice  Teaching, 
a  sequence  of  9  majors  made  up  of  courses  from  the  Department  of  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Education  and  other  departments  in  the  CoUege  of  Education  which 
offer  courses  in  the  teaching  of  primary-grade  subjects,  and  3  elective  majors 
subject  to  the  approval  of  this  Department.  The  major  sequence  must  be 
approved  in  every  case  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

The  practice-teaching  courses  of  this  Department  are  provided  through  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades  of  the  University  Elementary  School  and  a 
number  of  public  and  private  kindergartens  on  the  South  Side  which  co-operate 
with  this  Department.  This  secures  a  varied  experience  for  the  student  in 
practice  teaching. 

1.  Introduction  to  S^indergarten  Bducation. — ^This  course  includes  a  brief 
study  of  the  periods  in  a  child^s  development,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
plav  activities  characteristic  of  the  different  periods,  tne  instincts  and  impulses 
underlyin^^  various  forms  of  play,  theories  of  play,  the  relation  of  play  to  work. 
An  anal3rsis  of  common  play  materials  will  give  a  basis  for  the  determination  of 
prindples  governing  the  selection  and  use  of  materials  in  the  kindergarten;  the 
Kindergarten  occupations,  the  theories  on  which  they  are  planned,  adaptations, 
and  modifications;  practice  in  the  manipulation  of  materials.  Observation  of 
teaching  required.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Mi88  Mabtin. 

lA.  Introdoction  to  S^indergarten  Bducation. — ^A  survey  course  planned 
especially  for  students  preparing  for  primary^ade  teaching  or  supervision. 
Its  aim  IS  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  kinder- 
garten, the  organization  of  its  various  activities,  and  the  relation  of  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  primary  grades.  It  will  include  practice  in  the  manipulation  of 
materials.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

3.  Primary-School  Methods. — ^This  course  is  planned  for  students  who  are 
preparing  for  teaching  or  supervision  in  kindergartens  or  primary  grades.  It 
will  consider  the  intrinsic  relation  between  the  kmdeigarten  and  pnmary  school, 
the  organization  of  the  subject-matter  of  primary  grades  and  the  relation  of  read- 
ing, writing,  number,  and  constructive  work  to  the  rest  of  the  program.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  principles  and  methods  involved  in  the  teaching 
of  reading.    Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Troxbll  and  Miss  Wtgant. 

8A.  Primary-School  Methods:  Reading,  Language,  and  Literature. — 
Same  as  3,  with  special  attention  to  methods  of  teaching  reading,  language,  and 
literature  as  parts  of  the  primary  grades  curriculum.  M.  Smnmer,  First  Term, 
sec.  a,  sec.  6,  Miss  Townsend;  sec.  c,  sec.  d.,  Miss  Day;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  Miss  Longenecker. 

SB.  Primanr-School  Methods:  Number,  Construction,  and  Science. — 
Same  as  3,  wim  special  attention  to  number  science,  and  construction.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Wyqant. 
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6.  Constructiye  Occupations:  Principles  and  Methods  Underlying  Their 
Use. — ^This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  preparing  for  kindergarten 
teaching  and  for  prim^  teachers.  It  will  include  a  consideration  of  the  place 
and  value  of  constructive  occupations  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades, 
and  practical  work  with  materials,  with  special  emphasis  upon  methods  of 
teachmg.  Limited  to  24.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Berby;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  Miss  Martin;  M.  Winter,  Miss  Martin. 

6.  The  Kindergarten  Program. — Principles  controlling  the  organization  of 
the  kindergarten  program.  A  study  of  the  various  instrument^ties  of  the 
kindergarten:  songs,  games,  stories,  manual  and  art  activities,  excursions,  etc., 
with  rdPerence  to  their  organization^ in  the  dail^  program.  Students  will  submit 
pdans  of  work  exemplifying  these  principles  for  class  discussion  and  criticism. 
During  the  course  each  student  will  write  a  yearns  outline  for  a  given  group  of 
children.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant 
Professor  Temple. 

7.  Critical  Study  of  the  Kindergarten  Program  and  Methods  (Advanced). — 
This  is  a  course  of  reading,  observation,  and  discussion  planned  primarily  for 
kinder^artners  who  are  preparing  for  trainin|i;  and  supervision.  It  will  include 
a  consideration  of  the  fundamental  factors  m  the  making  of  the  kindergarten 
curriculum,  a  comparative  study  of  the  controlling  principles  in  various  typical 
pro-ams,  typical  methods  in  the  use  of  materials,  selection  and  arrangement  of 
subjects,  ana  organization  of  the  various  activities  of  the  kindergarten  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  particular  eroups  of  children.  At  least  two  hours  a  week 
of  observation  in  kindergartens  and  primary  grades  will  be  required.  M.  Sum- 
mer, First  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

10.  Kindergarten  Training  and  Supervision  (Advanced). — For  students 
who  are  preparing  for  teaching  in  normal  schools  and  for  supervision  of  kinder- 
gartens. In  the  first  part  of  the  course  such  problems  of  the  training  teacher  as 
entrance  requirements,  length  of  the  course,  content  of  the  curriculum,  best 
methods  of  training  students  in  the  theory  and  methods  of  the  kindergarten, 
and  the  organization  of  practice  teaching  will  be  considered.  Members  of  the 
class  will  prepare  and  submit  outlines  of  courses  in  kindergarten  education  for 
class  discussion  and  criticism. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  will  discuss  problems  of  supervision;  among 
these  the  relation  between  the  supervisor  and  the  kindergartner,  the  relation 
of  the  kindergarten  to  the  primary  ^ades,  organization  of  teachers'  meetings, 
study  classes,  and  parents'  clubs,  equipment,  salaries,  examination  of  candidates 
for  positions,  etc.  Observation  in  kindergarten  and  primary  a*ades.  Mj.  Sum- 
mer (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

12.  Froebel's  Educational  Theories. — ^A  study  of  FroebePs  writings  with 
a  view  to  determining  his  fundamental  contributions  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  education.  Kindergarten  procedure  developed  by  Froebel  and  his  immediate 
followers  compared  with  modem  kindergarten  practice.  The  influence  of  the 
Montessori  method  upon  kindergarten-primary  education.  For  Junior  and 
Senior  College  students.    Mj.  Sprmg,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

15.  Plays  and  Games. — A  study  of  children's  representative  plays,  folk 
or  traditional  games,  gymnastic  and  ball  games,  and  simple  dance  forms,  with 
reference  to  their  elements  of  interest  and  their  phjrsical  and  social  value.  Classi- 
fication of  games  according  to  the  age  and  interest  of  children.  Selection  and 
adaptation  for  use  in  the  kmdergarten.  For  Junior  and  Senior  College  students. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  M.  Winter,  Miss  Martin. 

95.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Kindergarten. — Students  will  spend  at  least 
two  hours  a  dav  in  one  of  the  practice  kindergartens,  observing  or  teaching,  and 
will  be  required  to  write  teachmg  plans  and  attend  weekly  critic  meetings.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Temple  and  Miss  Martin. 

96.  Advanced  Practice  Teaching. — Teaching  in  the  kindergarten  at  least 
two  hours  daily.  Preparation  of  written  plans,  criticism.  Each  student  will 
be  required  to  take  full  direction  of  the  kindergarten  at  stated  times.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Temple  and  Miss  Martin. 
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97.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Primary  Grade8.~Student8  will  spend  five 
hours  a  week  observing  or  teaching,  and  sufficient  additional  time  in  critic 
meetings  and  in  preparation  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  major  or  minor  course. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Inmiediate  supervision  of  practice  teachers 
by  critic  teachers. 

Music  in  the  Kindergarten,  courses  4  and  5,  Mas.  Kbbn.  (See  announcemeot 
below.) 

CLm.      PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  HTGIBNB 

02.  Games,  Folk  Dances,  and  Schoolroom  Gymnastics. — Grades  I-IV  in- 
clusive.— ^This  course  is  especially  adapted  to  teachers  of  the  first  four  grades  of 
the  elementary  schools.  It  takes  up  the  principles  governing  the  selection  of 
games  for  schoolroom  and  playground,  the  principles  underlying  the  selection  and 
adaptation  of  schoolroom  g3rmnastics,  folk  and  gymnastic  dances.  It  includes 
work  in  both  theorv  and  practice.  The  class  is  limited  to  50.  Gymnasium  shoes 
or  slippers  required.    Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Baushkb. 

08.  Games,  Folk  Dances,  and  Schoolroom  Gymnastics. — Grades  V-VIII 
inclusive. — This  course  is  especiaUy  adapted  to  teachers  in  the  upper  grades.  It 
takes  up  the  principles  governing  the  selection  of  games  for  schoolroom  and  play- 
ground, the  principles  underlying  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  schoolroom 
gymnastics,  folk  and  gymnastic  dances.  A  few  of  the  simple  team  games  for 
boys  and  girls  are  also  included  in  this  course.  The  class  is  limited  to  50. 
Gymnasium  shoes  or  slippers  required.    Summer,  First  Term,  Miss  Baushkb. 

For  other  work  in  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics,  see  announcement  of  that  depart- 
ment In  the  Circular  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts.  Literature,  and  Science,  or  in  this  Regi$ter, 

04.  Personal  Hygiene. — ^The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  student  such 
knowledge  of  the  human  body  as  will  enable  him  to  preserve  and  promote 
individual  health  and  efficiency.    Required.    Non-credit,  Autumn,  Dr.  Young. 

06.  School  Hygiene. — The  normal  child:  growth  and  physiological  signifi- 
cance of  different  a^e  periods.  Nutrition,  diet,  clothing.  Normal  and  abnormal 
physiological  functions.  The  nervous  system.  Condition  of  special  senses: 
teeth,  tonsils,  adenoids,  and  enlarged  glands.  Schoolroom  posture,  gymnastics, 
sports,  and  plays.  Theorv  of  germ  diseases:  contagious,  and  common  skin 
diseases  of  cnildhood.  Tuberculosis.  Sex  hygiene.  School  sanitation:  furni- 
ture and  apparatus;  cleanliness  and  disinfection;  co-operation  of  teachers 
with  school  physician,  nurse,  United  Charities,  Juvenile  Court,  and  truant 
officers.  Home  hygiene.  Out-of-door  schools.  First  aid  to  the  injured.  Required 
of  aU  students  who  graduate  in  June.  Fifteen  lectures.  Non-credit.  Spring, 
Dr.  Younq. 

cuv.    music 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Department  of  Music  are  designed  for  teachers 
in  kindergarten  and  elementary  schools. 

4.  Music  of  the  S^indergarten  and  Elementary  School. — Major,  minor, 
and  chromatic  scales;  voice  culture;  breathins.  Speech  in  singing,  attack, 
intonation,  phrasing.  Song  interpretation.  Si^t-reading.  Study  oi  culture 
songs.    Mj.  Winter,  Mrs.  Kbrn. 

6.  Music  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  School. — ^The  child's  voice. 
Composition  of  melodies  adapted  for  use  in  kindergarten  activities  (correlated 
with  course  in  kindergarten  training).  Criticism  of  son^  material  suitable  to 
the  kindergarten.  Piano  accompaniment.  Basis  of  selection  of  rhythmic  pieces. 
Study  of  children's  songs  by  the  great  masters.     Mj.  Spring,  Mrs.  Kern. 

CLV.      AESTHETIC   AND  INDX7BTRIAL  EDUCATION 

The  work  in  this  Department  is  subdivided  so  as  to  fall  into  four  distinct 
groups.  There  are  courses  in  (A)  Drawing  and  Painting,  (B)  Design,  (C)  Model- 
ing and  Ceramics,  and  (D)  Manual  Training.    Students  who  specialise  in  this 
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Department  will  be  required  to  take  9  majors  in  these  subjects.  In  general, 
5  of  these  majors  must  be  in  one  of  the  subdivisions  above  noted,  the  other  4 
being  distributed  among  the  other  four  subdivisions.  Li  certain  cases  a  different 
t3i3e  of  specialization  from  that  indicated  in  this  plan  may  be  desirable;  in  such 
cases  the  student  may,  imder  the  supervision  of  the  Department,  specialixe  in 
two  subdivisions. 

In  addition  to  the  4  majors  in  General  Education  and  2  majors  in  practice 
teaching  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  in  Education,  there  are  3  elective 
majors  to  be  taken  by  those  who  specialize  in  this  Department.  These  electives 
are  supposed  to  be  chosen  under  the  advice  of  the  Department. 

The  following  courses  are  planned  primarily  as  courses  in  methods  of  teaching 
the  arts  rather  than  in  acquiring  technical  proficiency  and  do  not  aim  to  take  the 
place  of  art-school  courses.  Abundant  t)pportunity  for  technical  practice  is 
offered,  however,  as  a  concrete  basis  for  educational  discussion. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  retain  for  exhibition  purposes  three 
pieces  of  each  student's  work  for  one  year,  to  be  returned  '^express  collect"  upon 
request  of  the  student  made  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

95.  Practice  Teaching. — Students  who  elect  practice  teaching  in  any  of 
the  subgroups  of  this  Department  should  register  in  this  course.  They  will 
spend  five  hours  a  week  observing  or  teaching.  Their  work  will  be  supervised 
by  instructors  and  critic  teachers  of  the  Department  accordinf^  to  the  regulations 
printed  in  the  Handbook  for  Practice  Teaching.  Prereqiusite:  2  majors  of 
Education.  Each  student  must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  Mj.  Autumn,  Win- 
ter, and  Spring.  Hours  to  be  arranged  on  consultation  with  the  instructor  in 
charge  of  the  Department. 

A.       DBAWINO    AND    PAINTING 

6A.  Drawing  and  Painting  (Introductory). — ^A  course  embodving  the  prin- 
ciples and  matenals  relating  to  elementanr  schools,  and  planned  for  stuoents 
specializing  in  the  teaching  of  the  arts.  Open  to  Junior  College  students  on 
permission  of  the  Department.  Sections  linuted  to  25.  Two  hours  daily.  Mj. 
Summer,  (or  M.  either  Term),  sec.  a.  First  Term,  Miss  WHimER;  sec.  6,  First 
Term,  Miss  Lathb;  Second  Term,  Miss  Sopbr;  sec.  c.  First  Term,  Miss 
Hollistbb;  Second  Term,  Miss  Soper;  Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Cubhman. 

6B.  Drawing  and  Painting — ^A  coiu^e  embodying  the  principles  and  ma- 
terials relating  to  art  in  the  kmdergarten  and  primary  grades.  2  hours  daily. 
Mj.  Winter,  sec.  a,  Miss  Cushman;  sec.  &,  Miss  Holusteb. 

9.  Drawing  and  Painting  (continued). — ^A  course  for  students  specializing 
in  the  teaching  of  fine  arts  m  elementary  grades.  Prerequisite:  course  6.  2 
hours  daily.    Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Cushman. 

12.  Advanced  Drawing  and  Painting. — ^This  course  is  planned  especially  for 
teachers  of  drawing  in  high  schools  and  colleges  and  for  supervisors  of  drawing. 
It  presents  a  discussion  of  the  more  important  problems  of  freehand  drawmg 
ana  studio  practice  in  working  out  typical  examples.  It  includes  the  prin- 
ciples of  perspective  and  composition.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Mr. 
McLbllan. 

16.  Color  in  Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art  (same  as  course  16,  Department  of 
History  of  Art). — ^This  course  consists  partl]^  of  lectures  on  the  use  of  color  in 
the  arts,  and  partly  of  technical  work,  consisting  of  a  series  of  problems  illus- 
trating a  theory  of  color  harmony.  Prerequisite:  course  6  or  20.  Sections 
limited  to  25.    M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Sargent. 

18.  The  Elements  of  Pictorial  Expression  (same  as  coiuise  18  in  the  De- 
partment of  History  of  Art). — ^A  course  consisting  partly  of  lectures  and  partly  of 
technical  work,  involving  an  analysis  of  works  of  art  in  order  to  formulate 
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the  more  important  elements  which  differentiate  works  of  art  from  accurate 
records  of  nature.  Prerequisite:  courses  6  and  9  or  the  eauivalent.  Sections 
limited  to  25.  Cost  of  textbook  and  materials,  about  $3.00.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  Pbofessor  Sabgbnt. 

(For  Professor  Sargent's  coarse  in  the  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art.  see 
Education  66.  p.  4413.) 

19.  Working  Drawing. — ^This  is  a  lecture  course,  with  general  and  indi- 
vidual criticism  of  assi^^ned  and  required  work.  Various  phases  of  the  subject 
will  be  discussed,  including  orthographic  and  isometric  projection,  shop  sketchmgy 
dimensioning,  lettering,  shop  practices,  inking,  tracing,  olue-printinff,  and  the 
arrangement  of  courses  of  study  suitable  for  elementary,  secondary,  ana  industrial 
schools.  An  inexpensive  drawing  equipment  should  oe  provided  for  home  use. 
This  would  include  drawing  bc^rd,  T-^Quare,  triangles,  compasses,  dividers, 
and  hard  and  medium  pencus.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Mr.  Pebbt;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Mr.  Fultz. 

B.       DSBION 

20.  Elementary  General  Design. — ^A  course  including  a  discussion  of,  and 
studio  practice  in,  the  elements  of  design  and  color  with  special  reference  to 
elementary  school  work.  Open  to  Junior  College  students.  Sections  limited  to 
25.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  sec.  a,  First  Term, 
Miss  Whittier;  Second  Term,  Mr.  Whitford;  sec.  6,  First  Term,  Miss 
Laths;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Miss  Cushman. 

21.  Advanced  Design. — This  course  presents  a  consideration  of  the  under- 
lying principles  of  design  in  its  relation  to  modem  social  and  industrial  life,  with 
opportunity  of  working  out  illustrations  of  the  principles  involved,  and  is  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  high-school  and  college  teachers  of  drawing.  Limited  to  25. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Mr.  McLbllan;  Mj.  Win- 
ter, Mr.  WHirroRD. 

24A.  Applied  Design. — ^This  course  offers  a  study  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  decorative  composition  and  their  application  in  several  of  the 
typical  industries  which  are  appropriate  problems  in  modem  art  education. 
The  relation  of  these  problems  to  the  school  course  in  design  will  be  considered. 
Prerequisite:  course  20  or  equivalent.    Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Mr.  Whitpord. 

28.  Design  Applied  to  Manual-Training  Proiects.--This  is  a  lectiure  course 
with  |;eneral  and  mdividual  criticism  of  assigned  and  required  work.  Its  pur- 
pose IS  to  fumish  teachers  of  manual  training  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  design  and  in  two  and  three  dimensions.  The  course  will  include  a  brief 
study  of  period  styles  in  furniture;  form  and  proportion  of  articles  as  related 
to  their  beauty;  of  color  as  an  essential  in  good  design:  and  of  possible  com- 
binations of  wood  with  leather,  reed,  cane,  or  metal,  ana  of  metal  with  leather. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mr.  Perrt. 

85.  Industrial  Drawinj^  and  Design. — ^A  course  dealing  with  the  place  of 
design  in  industrial  education.  It  will  require  supplementary  practice  in  indus- 
trial drawing,  both  freehand  and  mechanical,  and  a  study  of  the  products  of 
several  industries  such  as  printing,  bookbinding,  furniture,  textiles,  jewelry, 
architecture,  machinery,  etc.    Mj.  Spring,  Associatb  Profbssor  Lbavitt. 

C.       yODCLIIfO    AND    CCBAyiCS 

50.  Elementary  Pottery. — ^This  course  is  a  study  of  the  place  of  pottery 
in  elementary  education.  Actual  practice  is  g^ven  in  building  and  decorating 
pottery  forms  and  serves  as  a  basis  for  pedagogical  discussion  and  for  a  study  of 
the  results  in  this  field,  in  various  important  educational  centers.  Sections 
limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Sprmg,  Mr.  Whitford. 

51.  Advanced  Pottery. — ^This  is  a  continuation  of  course  50,  and  includes 
more  elaborate  problems  m  design,  and  some  consideration  of  the  history  of  the 
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development  of  the  potter's  craft.  Prereouisite:  course  50.  Limited  to  20. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  Laboratonr  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either 
Term);  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Mr.  Whitford. 

55.  Elementary  Modeling. — ^In  this  course  the  study  of  the  technical  pro- 
cesses of  modeling  in  the  round  and  in  relief,  casting  in  plaster,  etc.,  wiU  serve 
as  material  for  a  discussion  as  to  the  place  of  this  art  in  education.  A  study  of 
animal  and  plant  forms  and  of  the  human  figure  is  included  in  the  course.  Ch>^ 
to  Junior  College  students.  Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj. 
Summer  (or   M.   either  Term);    Mj.   Autumn,   Winter,   and   Spring,    Mias 

HOLUSTEB. 

56.  Advanced  Modeling. — ^A  continuation  of  course  55,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  aesthetic  phases  of  the  problem  and  a  consideration  of  their  edu- 
cational value.  Discussion  will  follow  observation  on  the  part  of  students,  of 
work  done  in  this  and  other  schools.  Prerequisite:  coiurse  55,  or  its  equivalent 
Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj. 
Autumn  and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged.  Miss  Hollistbb. 

D.       MANUAL   TBAININO 

The  demand  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  manual  arts  and  for  oigan- 
icers  of  industrial  schools  and  classes  is  in  excess  of  the  supply.  With  this  demand 
in  view  a  course  leading  to  a  Special  Two  Years'  Certificate  has  been  arranged. 
This  course  is  especially  suited  to  the  graduates  of  technical  hi^  schools  and 
will  enable  them  to  prepare  for  positions  as  teachers  of  manual  training  in  de- 
mentary  or  high  schools.  Students  registering  for  this  certificate  should  present  as 
entrance  credit  at  least  four  units  of  shopwork  and  drawing.  For  further  require- 
ments see  above,  p.  433. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident,  however,  that,  while  a  two-year  course 
for  high-school  graduates  will  afford  sufficient  training  to  enable  students  to  fill 
positions  as  teachers  of  manual  training,  there  is,  nevertheless,  superior  advan- 
tage in  taking  a  complete  college  course  leading  to  a  degree  as  a  preparation  for 
the  higher  positions.  To  provide  every  facility  for  students  desiring  the  more 
thorough  preparation,  a  sequence  of  courses  has  been  arranged,  including  woric 
in  the  Departments  of  Education,  History,  and  the  Arts,  and  allowing  consider- 
able latitude  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  as  to  the  specific  subjects  to  be  taken. 
This  enables  a  student  to  choose  between  doing  the  intensive  work  required  of  a 
BpedaX  teacher  in  the  high  school  or  the  more  general  and  inclusive  work  needed 
by  the  supervisor. 

To  this  end  the  University  of  Chicago  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Armour  Listitute  whereby  the  former  will  accept,  as  three  majors  of  credit 
toward  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  or  S.B.  in  Education,  a  total  of  360  hours,  in  each  of 
the  last  two  years,  of  accepted  work  taken  in  the  Armour  Listitute  in  the  follow- 
ing combination: 

SBOPWOBK  BNOINBaBINQ  DBAWINO 

80  to  160  houn  60  to  160  hours  80  to  160  hours 

Adyanced  Forge  Kinematics  Machine  Drawing 

Advanced  Foundry  Machine  Design  Architectural  Drawing 

Advanced  Machine  Tool  Strength  of  Materials  Descriptive  Geometry 
Advanced  Pattern-Making 

The  new  entrance  requirements  of  the  Colleges  permit  as  many  as  five  units 
of  entrance  credit  for  highnschool  work  in  the  mechanic  arts. 
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The  requirements  for  the  Baccalaureate  degree  provide  that  as  many  as 
fifteen  majors  may  be  taken  in  a  single  department.  It  is  possible  for  a  student 
to  take  this  maximum  number  of  majors  in  the  Department  of  Aesthetic  and 
Industrial  Education  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 

By  virtue  of  the  co-operative  arrangement  with  Armour  Institute  it  will  be 
possible  for  students  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  ofiFered  by  its 
engineering  department  and  to  take  in  that  institution  an  amount  of  work 
equivalent  to  six  majors. 

A  student  who  chooses  the  proper  courses  from  the  beginning  may  secure  the 
S.B.  degree  in  Education  and,  at  the  same  time,  receive  an  adequate  preparation 
for  teaching  or  supervising  the  mechanic  arts  by  taking  his  principal  sequence 
(9  majors)  in  combined  science  and  mathematics;  the  secondary  sequence  (6 
majors)  in  education;  and  15  majors  in  the  Department  of  Fine  and  Industrial 
Arts. 

It  is  believed  that  an  unusual  opportunity  is  here  offered  to  highnschool 
graduates  desiring  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  manual  training,  and  for 
graduates  of  two-year  normal  courses  to  obtain  a  more  complete  preparation  for 
their  work  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  a  college  degree.  It  should  be  observed 
that  a  student  may  choose  his  electives  from  the  entire  curriculum  presented  by 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  the  work  regulariy  listed  in  courses  there  is  opporumity  for 
study  of  methods  in  various  classrooms  in  the  School  of  Education  and  in  oih 
schools,  and  for  practice  teaching  in  the  School  of  Education.    Excursions  are 
made  to  factories,  shops,  and  schools  offering  industrial  courses. 

Through  the  Board  of  Recommendations  competent  teachers  are  given 
direct  assistance  in  obtaining  good  positions.    There  is  no  fee  for  this  service. 

This  information  is  given  at  this  time  in  recognition  of  the  growing  demand 
for  competent  teachers  of  the  industrial  arts.  In  range  the  courses  cover  the 
work  in  the  elementary  school,  the  secondary  school,  the  normal  school,  and  the 
college,  and  are  so  planned  as  to  present  the  industrial  arts  in  their  historical, 
pedagogical,  vocational,  and  technical  aspects. 

70A.  Elementary  Constructive  Work. — ^This  course  is  planned  to  present 
both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  handwork  for  Grades  III  to  VI  inclusive.  It 
will  afford  practice  in  cardboard  work,  in  elementary  bookbinding,  and  in  simple 
processes  of  weaving  in  different  materials.  Special  problems  presented  oy 
members  of  the  class  will  be  considered  and  plans  for  meeting  them  will  he 
discussed.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  70B,  this  course  will  give  the  initial 
preparation  for  those  planning  to  supervise  the  manual  arts  in  elementary 
schools.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M}.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj. 
Autumn,  Miss  Langlet. 

70B.  Elementary  Woodworking. — ^This  is  a  laboratory  course  including 
both  theory  and  practice,  and  is  especially  adai)ted  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
desire  to  eguip  themselves  to  teach  woodworking  in  the  upper  grades.  The  shop- 
work  will  mclude  the  making  of  such  articles  as  will  fully  illustrate  elementary 
tool  practice.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  types  of  construction  suited  to 
Grades  VI  and  VII — work  largely  with  dr^sed  stock — but  the  full  course  (Mj.) 
will  introduce  work  appropriate  for  Grade  VIII,  that  is,  work  involving  those 
problems  incident  to  planing  to  thickness.  In  connection  with  the  shopwork 
wiU  be  lectures  and  discussions  on  methods  and  equipment.  There  wiQ  also  be 
a  presentation  of  the  theory  and  historical  progress  of  manua  ftraining.  Lab- 
oratory fee,  $3.00.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Miss  Langlet. 
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72.  English  Houses  and  Furniture. — Study  of  periods:  Gothic,  Elisabethan, 
Jacobean,  Queen  Anne,  Oeorgian,  and  the  period  of  Chippendale,  Adam,  Hepple- 
white,  and  Sheraton.  Woods  and  principles  of  furniture  construction.  Brief 
survey  of  historic  ornament.  Evolution  of  chief  elements  of  houses,  as  main 
door,  porch,  staircase,  chimney-piece.    Mj.  Autumn,  Miss  Langlbt. 

70.  Advanced  Woodworking. — ^This  course  is  planned  for  those  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  bench  work  m  Grade  VIII  or  in  the  first  year  of  the  hi^ 
school.  Hand-tool  technique,  simple  constructive  processes,  materials,  and 
applied  constructive  design  are  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  method.  The 
cdurse  also  includes  a  discussion  of  aims  and  courses  of  study.  Prerequisite: 
Manual  Training  70B  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  Mj.  Autunm,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Mr.  Filbet. 

76.  Cabinet-Making. — ^This  course  is  planned  for  those  who  expect  to  teadi 
woodworking  in  schools  equipped  with  machines.  The  laboratory  work  will 
center  around  the  building  of  cabinets  of  rather  difficult  construction.  Thia 
will  include  the  designing  of  work  undertaken,  care  and  use  of  common  wood- 
woridng  machines,  cabinet  construction,  and  wood-finishing.  The  class  work 
will  include  discussions  of  equipment,  installation,  milling;  courses  of  study, 
methods,  furniture  design,  and  shop  practices.  Prerequisite:  work  equivalent 
to  courses  70B  and  75.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Sununer 
(or  M.  either  Term),  Mb.  Zuppann. 

77A.  Woodtuming. — ^This  course  covers  the  principles  of  woodtuming.  It 
also  includes  the  discussion  and  formulation  of  courses  of  study.  Limited  to  12. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj,  Autunm,  Winter, 
and  Spring,  Mr.  Filbet. 

77B.  Pattern-Making. — ^This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of  pattern- 
making.  It  also  includes  enough  molding  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  com- 
mon fdlowances  made.  Students  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
complete  set  of  patterns  for  some  machine.  Limited  to  12.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Mb.  Filbet. 

78.  For|;e  Work. — ^A  course  in  forgeshop  practice  covering  the  principkB 
of  hand  forgmg.  It  also  includes  instruction  In  orazins,  casehardening,  temper- 
ing, and  annealing.  Short  talks  will  be  given  on  the  nre,  tools,  shop  practices, 
ana  materials.  Shop  exciu*sions  will  be  a  definite  part  of  the  course.  T limited 
to  20.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mb.  Mabshall;  M.  Autunm,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Mb.  Fultz. 

79.  Foundry  Practice. — ^The  course  includes  a  drill  in  the  elementary  mold- 
ing processes,  core-making,  and  cupola  practice.    It  is  planned  for  teachers  of 

Eattem-making^  and  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  foundry  work  in  hish  schools, 
imited  to  15.    Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.    M.  Sununer,  Second  Term,  Mr.  Mab- 
shall; M.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Mb.  Filbet. 

81.  Machine-Shop  Practice. — ^This  course  covers  the  use  of  the  bench  and 
machine  tools  conunonlv  found  in  high-school  ec^uipments.  The  time  will  be 
divided  between  formal  exercises  and  constructive  work.  Tool-making  and 
general  repair  work  will  be  a  definite  part  of  the  course.  Short  talks  wiU  be  given 
on  the  various  tools,  shop  practices,  and  materials.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory 
fee,  $3.00.  Mj.^  DMj.  Summer  (or  M.  or  DM.  either  Term);  Mj,  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spnng,  Mb.  Mabshall. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 
This  division  of  the  University  has  under  one  organization  the  functions  which 
in  some  institutions  are  performed  by  schools  or  colleges  of  commerce,  the  func- 
tions which  in  other  institutions  are  performed  by  schools  for  social  workers,  and 
the  functions  which  in  still  other  institutions  are  given  over  to  bureaus  of  munici- 
pal research.    The  work  is  grouped  as  follows: 
I.  The  Trade  and  Industry  Division,  for  those  expecting  to  engage  in  the 
various  busmess  pursuits,  such  as  accountancy,  banking,  brokerage,  foreign 
trade,  insurance,  etc. 
II.  The  Secretarial  Division,  for  those  expecting  to  engage  in  secretarial  work, 
ni.  The  Commercial  Teaching  Division,  for  those  expecting  to  teach  com- 
mercial subjects  in  either  secondary  schools  or  colleges. 
IV.  The  Philanthropic  Service  Division,  for  those  expecting  to  serve  in  chari- 
table organisations,  playground  work,  settlement  work,  child-welfare  agen- 
cies, civic  organizations,  social  research,  etc. 
V.  The  Public  Service  Division,  for  those  expecting  to  serve  as  staff  members 
in  bureaus  of  labor,  in  tax  commissions,  in  public  utility  commissions; 
as  statisticians;  as  workers  in  efficiency  bureaus;  as  investigators  for  special 
inquiries  under  federal,  state,  municipal,  or  private  authority,  etc. 
VI.  The  Religious  Service  Division,  for  those  expecting  to  serve  as  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  secretaries, 
lay  church  workers,  directors  of  religious  work  in  colleges  and  universities,  etc. 
The  organization  covers  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  work.    The 
entrance  requirements  and  the  amount  of  work  required  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  (four  years)  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  undergraduate  colleges  of  the 
University.    In  accordance  with  the  general  organization  of  the  University,  the 
first  two  years  of  college  work  constitute  the  Junior  College  work,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  which  a  certificate  and  the  title  of  Associate  are  given  and  the  student 
enters  the  Senior  College.    Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  under- 
graduate work  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  is  conferred.    Students  may  then  undertake 
graduate  work  leading  to  the  degrees  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 

In  the  administration  of  the  work  the  following  features  are  significant: 

1.  Broad  foundation, — ^The  work  is  organised  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
technical  or  professional  work  should  rest  upon  a  broad  foundation  of  work  in 
history,  political  economy,  sociology,  psychology,  biology,  government,  and  law. 
Full  preparation  accordingly  contemplates  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work  over 
and  above  a  properly  selected  undergraduate  ciuriculum. 

2.  Individualized  curriculum, — ^After  certain  minimum  requirements  have 
been  met,  each  student's  course  is  a  matter  of  personal  adjustment  on  the  basis 
of  previous  training,  present  aptitudes,  and  expected  future  occupation. 

409 
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3.  CorUael  with  practical  affairs, — ^The  method  of  the  advanced  courses  is 
professional  and  practical.  Use  is  made  of  the  case  method  of  instruction,  and 
class  work  is  supplemented  with  lectures  by  experts  on  technical  subjects. 
Further  contact  with  actual  conditions  is  secured  by  requiring  that  each  student 
spend  the  equivalent  of  three  months,  preceding  or  accompan3ring  his  pro- 
fessional training,  in  field  work. 

4.  The  professional  spirit, — ^The  student  is  expected  to  approach  his  work  in 
a  professional  spirit.  Admission  may  be  seciu'ed  only  after  a  conference  with  the 
Dean,  in  which  it  must  appear  that  the  applicant  has  a  serious  professional  pur- 
pose and  that  the  institution  has  resoiu'ces  with  which  it  can  adequately  meet  the 
student's  needs.  Continuance  in  the  institution  depends  upon  (a)  meeting  the 
general  University  requirements  of  scholarship  and  conduct,  and  (&)  maintaining 
a  professional  attitude  toward  the  work. 

THE  CURRICULUM 

The  first  year's  work  aims  to  supplement  the  student's  high-school  training 
and  to  give  him  a  well-rounded  cultursd  foundation  in  the  main  divisions  of  human 
knowledge.  The  second  year's  work  completes  this  basic  preparation  and 
undertakes  a  broad  survey  of  the  social  sciences.  It  is  significant  that  in  these 
social-ecience-siu*vey  courses  the  future  social  worker  sits  side  by  side  with  the 
future  business  man,  the  futiu'e  teacher  and  investigator  in  the  social  science 
departments,  and  the  future  civil  servant,  and  all  are  led  to  appreciate  the  rela- 
tionships of  their  future  specialized  tasks  to  the  operations  of  the  rest  of  organised 
society.  Even  after  he  has  completed  the  social  science  siurvey,  the  student  is 
prevented  from  narrow  specialization.  Throughout  his  third  year  he  takes 
basic  semi-cultural,  semi-professional  coiu-ses,  designed  to  give  him  a  clearer 
appreciation  of  the  organization  of  modem  society  than  was  possible  in  the  social 
science  survey.  It  is  only  in  th^  fourth  year  and  in  graduate  work  that  the 
student  does  distinctly  professional  work  and  cultivates  intensively  his  own 
particular  field.  The  student  who  has  traversed  these  stages  should  go  out  with 
some  idea  of  social  needs,  with  some  zeal  for  serving  these  needs,  with  some 
appreciation  of  the  rights,  the  privileges,  and  the  obligations  of  other  members  of 
society,  and  with  training  which  should  enable  him  to  do  his  work  efficiently. 

DIVISIONS  OF  THE  WORK 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  may  be  seen  by  a  survey  of  some  of  the  curricula 
designed  to  prepare  for  certain  particular  vocations.  It  will  be  appreciated  that 
these  groupings  of  courses  show  merely  the  general  plan.  In  actual  administra- 
tion they  are  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  mBjor, 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarten. 
The  courses  mentioned  below  are  almost  all  major  courses. 


I.  The  Trade  and  Industry  Division. — ^The  courses  in  this  division  are 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  expect  to  engage  in  the  various 
business  pursuits,  such  as  foreign  trade,  banking  and  brokerage,  accountancy, 
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insurance,  transportation,  etc.  The  plan  can  be  most  clearly  presented  by  out- 
lining a  "general  business  course"  and  then  indicating  the  variations  which  would 
be  made  in  preparing  for  specific  vocations. 

Students  expecting  to  enter  this  division  are  advised  to  take  in  the  secondary- 
school  training,  English,  French  or  German  or  Spanish,  Mathematics  through 
Trigonometry,  History,  Physios,  Chemistry,  Physiography,  Mechanical  Drawing, 
Shorthand,  and  Typewriting. 


THE  GBNBRAL  BUSINESS  COURSE 


Fibbt-Tbab  Studibs 


BBQUIBBD    COUBBB8 


LanguBge,    Mathematics,    Sdence.    and 
History  as  needed  to  meet  the  "  distribu- 
tion requirement*'  (see.  p.  112) 
English  Composition 
Civil  Oovemment  in  the  United  States 
Economic  and  Commercial  Geography 
Geography    and     Resources    of    North 
America 


BLBCTITBS 


English  Literature 
Public  Speaking 


Sbcond-Ybab  Studibs 


BBQUIBBD    COUB8BS 

Language.  Mathematics.  Science,  and  His- 
tory as  needed  to  meet  the  "  distribution 
requirement"  (see  p.  112) 
English  Composition 
Introductory  Psychology 
Psychology  of  Business  Procedure 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society 
Principles  of  Political  Economy 
Business  Organization 


BLBOTiyBS 

Elementary  Ethics 
English  Literature 
American  Literature 


Tbibd-Ybab  Studibs 


BBQUIBBD    COUBSB8 

Elementary  Accounting 

Intermediate  Accounting 

Advanced  Accounting 

Introduction  to  Statistics 

Economic  History  of  the  United  States 


BLBCTiyBB 


Money  and  Credit 

Labor  Conditions  and  Problems 

Public  Finance 

Cost  Accounting 

The  Economic  Geography  of  the  United 

States 
The  Natural   Resources   of  the   United 

States:  Their  Exploitation  and  Conser- 

yation 
Geography     and     Resources    of     South 

America 
Geography  and  Resources  of  Europe 
Geography  and  Resources  of  the  Orient 
Geography  of  O>inmeroe 
Municipal  Government 
Modem  Cities 
United  States  History 
English  0>mpoBltion 
Social  Psychology 
Language 
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FouBTB-YaAB  AND  Gbaduatb  Studibs 

BBQUIBBD    COUBSBS  BLBCTIVB8 

Business  Law  (3MJs.)  Banking  Practice 

Oommercial  Organization — Domestic  Foreign  Exchange 

Trade  (2MJs.)  Advanced  Course  in  Money 

Oommerdal  Organizaticm — Foreign  Trade      Advanced  Course  in  Banidng 
Industrial  Organization  (2MJ8.)  Crises  and  Depressions 

Corporation  Finance  and  Investments 
Financial  Management 
Advanced  Course  in  Investments 
Industrial  Combinations — Trusts 
SciMitiflc  Management  and  Labor 
Railway  Transportation 
Introduction  to  Insurance 
Insurance  in  Its  Business  Aspects 
Accounting  Problems 
Statistical  Theory  and  Method 
Economic  History  of  England 
Economic  Hi8t9ry  of  Europe 
Law  Courses 

The  Commerce  of  South  America 
The  Commerce  of  Europe 
The  Commerce  of  the  Orient 


This  ''general  business  course"  is  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  pre- 
paring for  specific  vocations,  not  by  making  essential  changes  in  the  courses 
required,  but  by  grouping  the  electives  according  to  individual  needs. 

Students  preparing  for  the  banking  business  would  ordinarily  take  the 
required  courses  mentioned  above  and  would  take  their  electives  from  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Money  and  Credit,  Public  Finance,  Banking  Accountancy, 
Banking  Practice,  Foreign  Exchange,  Advanced  Course  in  Money,  Advanced 
Course  in  Banking,  Bills  and  Notes,  Corporation  Finance  and  Investments, 
Financial  Management,  Advanced  Course  in  Investments,  and  Insurance. 

Students  preparing  for  foreign  trade  would  take  their  electives  from  the 
following  subjects:  Modem  Language,  Geography  and  Resources  of  South 
America,  Geography  and  Resoiu-ces  of  Europe,  Geography  and  Resources  of  the 
Orient,  Geography  of  Commerce,  International  Law,  Foreign  Exchange,  The 
Conunerce  of  South  America,  The  Commerce  of  Europe,  The  Conmierce  of  the 
Orient,  and  Insurance. 

Corresponding  appropriate  groupings  are  arranged  for  work  in  Insurance, 
Commercial  Secretaryships,  Statistics,  Accountancy,  etc. 


n.  The  Secretarial  Division. — ^The  courses  in  this  division  are  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  train  themselves  for  secretarial 
positions  in  any  department  of  modem  activity,  such  as  with  business  executives, 
with  professional  men,  with  educational  institutions,  with  civic  societies,  and 
with  charitable  organizations.    The  training  should  prove  of  value  also  to 
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students  planning  to  work  in  offices  in  such  other  capacities  as  office  managers, 
assistants  to  public  officials,  registrars,  bureau  managers,  and  business  librarians. 

Since  the  field  of  secretarial  service  is  as  wide  as  the  field  of  modem  endeavor, 
the  curriculum  in  this  division  has  been  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  open  as 
many  opportimities  for  choice  of  vocation  as  possible.  Specifically,  this  means 
that  provision  is  made  for  (a)  a  well-rounded  general  education,  (&)  a  central 
core  of  prescribed  subjects  which  provides  the  basic  training  necessary  for  various 
types  of  secretarial  work,  and  (c)  elective  courses  which  enable  the  student  to 
prepare  more  carefully  for  one  or  more  particular  types  of  work. 

Students  in  this  division  should  be  able  to  use  at  least  two  modem  languages 
and  also  shorthand  and  typewriting.  They  should  have  some  preparation  also 
in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  Biology. 

Courses  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  are  not  ofiFered  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  no  college  credit  is  given  for  them,  though  they  may  be  presented 
as  admission  credits. 

Students  expecting  to  enter  this  division  are  advised  to  take  in  the  secondary- 
school  training,  English,  Latin,  French  or  German,  Mathematics,  History, 
Physiology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Shorthand,  and  Type- 
writing. 


Fibbt-Ybab  Studibs 

Language.  Mathematics,  Sdence,  and  HIb- 
tory  as  needed  to  meet  the  **  distribution 
requirement*'  (see  p.  112) 

English  Ck>mpo8itIon 

English  Literature 

Evolution  and  Heredity 

Olvil  Government  in  the  United  States 

Economic  and  Oommerdal  Geography 


Sboond-Ybab  Studibs 

Language.  Mathematics.  Science.  an4  His- 
tory as  needed  to  meet  the  "distribution 
requirement*'  (see  p.  112) 

English  Oompositlon 

American  Literature 

Principles  of  Political  Economy 

Business  Organization 

Introductory  Psychology 


Tbibd-Ybab  Studibs 


BBQUIBBD   OOUBSB8 

Elementary  Accounting 
Intermediate  Accounting 
Introduction  to  Statistics 
Introduction  to  tlie  Study  of  Society 
English  Cknnposition 
Language  (as  needed) 


BLBOTIYBS 

The  electlyes  are  grouped  as  follows: 

(1)  For  those  contemplating  business 
secretarial  positions 

(2)  For  those  contemplating  positions 
in  charitable  and  philanthropic 
work 

(8)  For  those  contemplating  positions 
in  educational  Institutions 
See  p.  474  for  a  statement  of  the  groupings 
of  these  electlves 


Foubth-Ybab  and  Gbaduatb  Studibs 


BBQUIBBD    COUBSBS 


BLBOTIYBS 


Business  Law  (3MJs.) 
Secretarial  Work 


See  p.  474 
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The  electives  for  the  third  year,  fourth  year,  and  graduate  work  in  the 
Secretarial  Division  are  as  follows: 


■LBdflTB  OOUB8B8  IN  PBBP- 
ABATXON  rOB  8B0BBTABIAL 
POSITXONt  WITH  BUSINBM 
BOUSBI 

Psychology  of  Business  Pro- 
cedure 

Money  and  Oredlt 

Boonomlc  History  of  the 
United  States 

Labor  Conditions  and  Prob- 


Advanced  Accounting 
Oost  Accounting 
Banking  Practice 
Corporation  Finance  and  In- 
vestments 
Introduction    to  Insurance 
Statistical  Theory  and 

Method 
Conunerdal  Organization  (3 

MJs.) 
Industrial   Organization   (2 

MJs.) 
Industrial  Combinations 
Geography   and    Resources 

of  Europe 
Geography    and    Besoivces 

of  South  America 
Geography  and  Resources  of 

the  Orient 
Modem  Cities 


BLBOTITB  OOUBSBS  IN  PBBP- 
ABATION  VOB  SBCBBTABIAL 
POSITIONS  IN  OBABITABLB 
WOBK 

Ev<dutlon  of  Philanthropy 

The  Field  of  Social  Work 

Social  Origins 

Social  Psychology 

Social  Statistics 

Population,  the  Standard  of 
Living,  and  Eugenics 

Municipal  Government 

Labor  Conditions  and  Prob- 
lems 

The  Immigrant 

Modem  Cities 

Social  Treatment  of  Crime 

Playground  Movement 

Organization  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Charities 

Methods  of  Social  Investiga- 
tion 

The  Child  and  the  State 

Care  of  Needy  Families 


BLBOnVB  OOUBSBS  IN  PBBP- 
ABATION  VOB  SBCBBTABIAL 
POSITIONS  IN  BDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Introduction  to  S<ducatlon 

Curriculum 

History  of  Education  courses 

E[istory  of  American  Educa- 
tion 

Courses  in  Educational  Psy- 
chology 

Courses  in  Educational  Ad- 
ministration 

Methods  of  Teaching 

Vocational  Guidance 

Child-Study 

Statistical  Method  as  Ap- 
plied to  Educational  Prob- 
lems 

Industrial  Organization 

Social  Psychology 

Psychology  of  Business  Pro- 
cedure 


in.  The  Commercial  Teaching  Division. — ^The  courses  in  this  division  are 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  teach  comm^taal 
subjects  in  secondary  schools.  The  work  will  also  serve  as  a  basis  for  graduate 
study  by  those  who  wish  to  teach  such  subjects  in  colleges.  A  knowledge  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  while  not  absolutely  required,  is  very  strongly 
advised.  The  field  work  required  in  this  division  will  be  two  majors  of  {nractioe 
teaching  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 

Students  expecting  to  enter  this  division  are  advised  to  take  in  the  secondaiy- 
school  training,  English,  Modem  Language,  Mathematics,  History,  Physios, 
Chemistry,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Physiology,  and 
and  Biology. 

Fibst-Ybab  Studibs 
bbquibbd  ooubsbs  blbotivbs 

Language.  Mathematics,  Science,  and  His-      Physiography 

tory.  as  needed  to  meet  the  **distribu-      English  Literature 

tion  requirement"  (see  p.  112)  Public  Spealdng 

English  Oomposition 
Civil  Oovemment  in  the  United  States 
Economic  and  Oommercial  Oeography 
Geography  and  Resources  of  North 

America 
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Sbcond-Ybab  Studibb 


BBQUIBBD   COUBBBt 

LanguBge,  MBtbemattcs,  Sdence.  and  HIb- 
tory.  as  needed  to  meet  the  **diitribii- 
tion  requirement*'  (see  p.  112) 

BngUsb  Composition 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society 

Introductory  Psychology 

Psychology  of  Business  Procedure 

Prlndplee  of  Political  Boonomy 

Business  Organisation 


BLBOTIYBS 


English  Literature 
American  Literature 
History  of  Education  courses 
Educational  Psydidogy 


Tbibb-Ybab  Stvdibs 


BBQUIBBD    COUBSBS 

Elementary  Accounting 

Intermediate  Accounting 

Introduction  to  Statistics 

Economic  History  of  the  United  States 

Money  and  Credit 

Geography  and  Resources  of  South 

ica 
Geography  and  Resources  of  Europe 
Introduction  to  Education 
Curriculum 


BLBOTIYBS 


The  Economic  Geography  of  the  United 
States 

The  Natural  Resources  of  the  United 
States:  Thehr  Exploitation  and  Con- 
servation 

Labor  Conditions  and  Problems 

Public  Finance 

Cost  Accounting 

Accounting  Problems 

Modern  Cities 

Language 


Foubtb-Ybab  and  Gbaduatb  Studibs 


BBQUIBBD    COITBSBS 

Business  Law  (3MJs.) 
Commercial  Organization  (2  or  3MJs.) 
Industrial  Organization  (2  MJs.) 
Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools 
Practice  Teaching 


BLBOTIYBS 

Climatology 

High-School  Administration 

Vocational  Guidance 

Industrial  Education 

Banking  Practice 

Foreign  Exchange 

Corporation  Finance  and  Investments 

Introduction  to  Insurance 

Railway  Transportation 

Economic  History  of  England 

Economic  History  of  Europe 

Geography  of  Commerce 

The  Commerce  of  South  America 

The  Commerce  of  Europe 

The  Commerce  of  the  Orient 


IV.  The  Public  Service  Division. — ^The  courses  in  this  division  are  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  train  themselves,  for  positions 
in  the  governmental  agencies  which  have  to  do  with  the  investigation,  regulation, 
or  control  of  the  various  economic  and  social  activities  of  the  day. 

For  most  of  the  positions  in  this  field,  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work  is 
essential. 

The  arrangement  of  the  courses  in  this  division  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
other  divisions.  The  required  work  furnishes  a  substantial  body  of  basic  prepara- 
tion. The  electives  are  chosen  with  reference  to  the  needs  involved  in  preparation 
for  specific  positions. 
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Fibst-Ybab  Stvdibb 
bbquibbd  ooubtbb  blbotitbs 

Lftogasge,  Mathematics.  Sdenoe,  and  HIb-      BngUih  Llteratare 
tor7  as  needed  to  meet  the  "distribu-      Public  Speaking 
tlon  requirement**  (see  p.  112) 
English  Ck>mpo6ltton 
Oivil  Ooyemment  in  the  United  States 
CkHnparatiTe  Ooyemment 

Sbcomd-Ybab  Studxbs 

BBQUIBBD    COUB8BS  BLBOTirBS 

Language,  Mathematics.  Bdenoe,  and  HiB-      BngUsh  Literature 
tory  as  needed  to  meet  the  "diitribu-      American  Literature 
tlon  requirement"  (see  p.  112)  Blemmitary  Ethics 

BngUsh  Oompositlon  Business  Organization 

Introductory  Psychology 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society 

Principles  of  Political  Economy 

Thibd-Ybab  Studibs 

BBQUIBBD    OOUBSBS  BLBOTirBS 

Statistical  Theory  and  Method  Elements  of  Law 

Public  Finance  Oott  Accounting 

Elementary  Accounting  Accounting  Problems 

Intermediate  Accounting  Modem  Oities 

Municipal  GtoTemment  Labor  OonditioBs  and  Problems 

United  States  PoUtlcal  History 

Foubth-Ybab  and  Qbaduatb  Studibs 
bbquibbd  ooubsbs  blbotivbs 

Business  Law  Corporation  Finance  and  Investments 

Ck>nstitutloinal  Law  Industrial  Combinations 

PrlndpleB  of  Social  and  Economic  Legli^      Railway  Transportation 
latlon  Introduction  to  Insurance 

Statistical  Theory  and  Method 

Constltutloinal  History 

History  of  Political  Theory 

Principles  of  Political  Science 

American  Political  Theories 

PoUtlcal  Parties 

PubUc  Administration 

Constitutions,   the   Electorate,   and   the 

Legislature 
MunidpiU  Problems 
Munidpal  Corporations 
Administrative  Law  and  Officers 
The  Immigrant 

Methods  of  Social  Investigation 
PubUc  Service  Companies  and  Carriers 
PubUc  Hygiene 
Industrial  Hygiene 
PubUc  Health  Problems 


V.  The  Plillanfhropic  Service  Division.— The  courses  in  this  division  are 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  train  themselves  for 
work  in  the  charitable  and  philanthropic  agencies  of  modem  society.  At  least 
one  year  of  graduate  work  is  highly  desirable,  and  is,  indeed,  eflsential  in  most 
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cases.  The  required  work  is  so  arranged  as  to  furnish  a  substantial  body  of 
basic  preparation.  The  electives  may  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the  needs 
involved  in  preparation  for  specific  positions  with  civic  organisations,  correctional 
institutions,  child-welfare  agencies,  institutions  for  social  research,  etc. 

Fibbt-Tbab  Studibb 
bbqvibbd  coubbbb  blbcntbb 

Language.  MathematlCB,  Scienoe.  and  HIb-      BngUih  Uteratore 
tory  as  needed  to  meet  the  "distribu-      Public  Speaking 
tkm  regulrement'*  (see  p.  112) 
BngUsh  OomiKMltloii 
Olvll  Ooyemmeat  In  the  United  States 
Bvolutlon  and  Heredity 
Physiology 

Sbcond-Ybab  Studibs 
bbquibbd  ooub8b0  blbotitbs 

Language.  MathematlcB,  Science,  and  His-      Sn^ish  Literature 

tory  as  needed  to  meet  the  **dlstrlbu-      Amerkmn  Literature 

Hon  re(iulrement"  (see  p.  112)  Elementary  Ethics 

English  Cknnpositlon  Religious  Education  courses 

Introductory  Psycbcdogy 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society 
Prlndples  of  Political  Economy 
Statistical  Theory  and  Method 

Thibd-Tbab  Studibs 
bbquibbd  coubsbs  blbctiybs 

Social  Origins  Elementary  Accounting 

Labor  Oonditlons  and  Problems  Institutional  Accounting  (Budgets) 

The  Field  of  Social  Woric  Moral    Education    and    Juveoile    Delln- 

Modem  Cities  queocy 

Elements  of  Law  Heredity  and  Eugenics 

Municipal  (jk>venunent  English  Ck>mpo8ition 

Abnormal  Psychology 

Foubtb-Ybab  AMD  Gbaduatb  Studibs 

BBQUIBBD    COUBSBS  BLBOTITBS 

Social  Psycbcdogy  The  Evolution  of  Morality 

The  Evolution  of  Philanthropy  Moral  Education 

OrganlsaHon  and  Administration  of  Ohari-      Social  and  Political  Philosophy 
ties  Legal  and  Economic  Position  of  Women 

Care  of  Needy  Families  Statistical  Theory  and  Method 

Methods  of  Social  Investigation  Vital  Statistics 

The  OhOd  and  the  State  Trade  Unionism 

Social  Statistics  The  Conflict  of  Classes  in>  Modem  Society 

Socialism 
The  Immigrant 
Prostitution 
The  Social  Attitudes 
Population,  the  Standard  of  Living,  and 

Eugenics 
Social  Treatment  of  Crime 
Business  Law 

AdmlnistraMve  Law  and  Officers 
Principles  of  Social  and  Economic  Legis- 
lation 
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FouBTH-YsAB  AND  Gbaduatb  Studibb — Continued 


BLBCTIVBS 

Methods  of  Social  Amelioration 
Municipal  Problems 
Public  Hygiene 
Industrial  Hygiene 
Public  Health  Problems 
Poverty  and  Its  Relief 
Ohurch  Work  with  Bosrs 
Playground  Movement 
Playgroimd  Direction 
Plays  and  Games 


MMitally 


BLBCTIVBS 

OhUd-Study 

Hygiene  of  Childhood 

Psychopathic,    Retarded,    and 
Deficient  Children 

House  Sanitation 

Domestic  Science  courses 

Courses  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion 

Courses  in  Religious  Education 

Vocational  Guidance 


VL  The  Religious  Service  Division. — ^The  courses  in  this  division  an 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  expect  to  engage  in  such  work 
as  that  of  Young  Men's  Cluristian  Association  or  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  secretaries,  lay  church  workers,  directors  of  religious  work  in  colleges 
and  universities,  etc. 


THE  GENERAL  COURSE 


Fibbt-Ybab  Studibs 
bbquibbd  coub8b8 

Language,  Mathematics,  Science,  and 
History  as  needed  to  meet  the  dis- 
tribution requirement"  (seep.  112) 

English  Composition 

Physiology 

Evolution  and  Heredity 

The  Religion  of  the  Prophets 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus 


BLBCTIVBS 

English  Literature 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States 

Physiography 

Public  Speaking 

The  Moral  Leaders  of  Israel 

The  Religion  of  Jesus 

The  Essentials  of  Religion 

The  ReUgion  of  the  New  Testament 


Sbcond-Ybab  Studibs 


BBQUIBBD    COUB8BS 

Language,  Mathematics,  Science,  and 
History  as  needed  to  meet  the  ''dis- 
tribution requirement"  (see  p.  112) 

English  Composition 

Introductory  Psychology 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society 

Principles  of  Political  Economy 

Introduction  to  Statistics 

The  Origin  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 

The  Rise  of  Christianity 


BLBCTIVBS 


English  Literature 

American  Literature 

PubUc  Speaking 

The  Genesis  Stories 

The  Psalms 

The  Rise  of  Judaism 

The  Origin  of  the  Old  Testament  Books 

The  Literature  of  the  Prophets 

Moral  Problems  of  the  Old  Testament 

Moral  Leaders  of  Israel 

The  Rise  of  the  New  Testament 

Jesus  and  the  Prophets 

Modem  Religious  Problems 


Thibd-Ybab  Studibs 
bbquibbd  coub8bs 
Social  Origins  or  Social  Psychology 
The  Field  of  Social  Work  or  Modem  Cities 
Principles  of  Religious  Education 
Christian  Fundamentals 
The  Development  of  Hebrew  Literature 
The  Life  of  Jesus 


BLBCTIVBS 

Elementary  Ethics 
Evolution  of  Morality 
Biological  Evolution 
Elements  of  Law 
Elementary  Accounting 
Institutional  Accoimtlng  (Budgets) 
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Thibd-Tbab  Sttdii 


-Continued 


BLBCnVBS 

Labor  Ck>ndltiQiiB  and  Problems 
Business  Orgmnizatlon 
The  Immlgnuit 
Playground  Movement 
History  of  Education  courses 
Educational  Psychology 
Outline  History  of  Religion 
Beligion  of  Primitive  Peoples 
Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine 


BLBCnVBS 


Church  Histcnry  courses 

The  Moral  Leaders  of  Later  Judah 

The  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Fourth 

Ooepel 
The  Origin  of  the  Bible:  the  Books  of  the 

New  Testament 
The  Life  of  Paul 
Ohristianity  and  Other  Religions 


Foubtb-Ybab  and  Gbaduatb  Studibs 


BBQUIBBD    COUB8BS 

Moral     Education     and     Juvenile     De- 
linquency 
Problems  and  Methods  of  Ohurch  Ex- 
pansion 
Outline  Course  in  Apologetics 
Hebrew  Institutions  and  Philosophy 
The  Universal  Elements  of  Christianity 


BX«BCnVBS 

Methods  of  Teaching  the  Bible 

The  Church  and  the  Young  People 

Organization  of  Religious  Education 

Evolution  of  Philanthropy 

Social  Statistics 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Chari- 
ties 

Methods  of  Social  Investigation 

The  Church  and  Society 

The  ChUd  and  the  State 

The  Care  of  Needy  Families 

Introduction  to  Phonetics 

Courses  in  the  History  of  Missions 

Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  History  and 
Literature 

The  Psychology  of  Religion 

Abnormal  Psychology 

Outline  philosophy  of  Religion 

History  of  Bgsrpt.  Babylonia,  and  the 
Early  Orient 

Literature  of  the  Early  Orient 

The  Religion  and  Philosophy  of  India 

Science  and  Christianity 

Mediaeval  Economic  and  Social  History 


The  general  course  is  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  preparing  for  specific 
vocations  by  grouping  the  electives  according  to  individual  needs. 

Students  preparing  for  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  or  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  secretaryships  would  ordinarily  take  the  required 
courses  mentioned  above  and  woidd  take  their  electives  from  the  following 
subjects:  The  Playground  Movement,  Labor  Conditions  and  Problems,  the 
Lnmigrant,  Educational  Psychology,  Elements  of  Law,  Elementary  Accounting, 
Institutional  Accounting,  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Bible,  The  Genesis  Stories, 
The  Psahns,  The  Rise  of  Judaism,  Missions,  Organization  of  Religious  Education, 
Evolution  of  Philanthropy,  Organization  and  Administration  of  Charities, 
The  Psychology  of  Religion,  Abnormal  Psychology,  The  Literature  of  the 
Prophets,  Modem  Religious  Problems,  Jesus  and  the  Prophets. 

Students  preparing  to  serve  as  lay  workers  in  the  chiu'ch  would  ordinarily  take 
their  electives  from  the  following  subjects:  Labor  Conditions  and  Problems,  The 
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Immigrant,  Evolution  of  Philanthropy,  Organization  and  Adminiatration  of 
Charities,  The  Child  and  the  State,  The  Legal  and  Economic  Position  of  Women, 
Elementary  Accoimting,  Institutional  Accounting,  The  Playgroimd  Movement) 
Educational  Psychology,  Abnormal  Psychology,  Social  l^eatment  of  Crime, 
Organization  of  Religious  Education,  Psychology  of  Religion,  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing the  Bible,  The  Church  and  Society,  Public  Speaking. 

Corresponding  groupings  of  studies  are  made  in  preparation  for  other 
vocations,  such  as  religious  and  social  directorships  in  colleges  and  universities 
and  similar  positions  among  foreign  people. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE 

Admission  to  any  division  of  the  College  of  Conmierce  and  Administration 
may  be  secured  only  after  a  conference  with  the  Dean.  Students  expecting  to 
enter  this  College  are  requested  to  confer  with  the  Dean  either  by  means  of  an 
interview  or  by  means  of  correspondence  at  least  one  month  before  the  opening 
of  the  quarter's  work. 

The  details  of  requirements  for  admission,  routine  of  entrance,  etc.,  are  the 
same  as  for  the  undergraduate  divisions  of  the  University.  See  pp.  93-110  of 
this  i^e^^er. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TITLES  AND  DEGREES 

I.  REQUIREBiENTS  FOR  THE   ASSOCIATE'S  TITLE 

In  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  each  student's  curriculum 
is  a  matter  for  individual  adjustment,  and  the  courses  assigned  to  any  student 
in  his  first  two  years  of  college  work  will  depend  upon  his  previous  training, 
present  aptitudes,  and  future  occupation.  In  every  case,  however,  the  minimum 
requirements  stated  on  p.  112  of  this  Register  will  be  observed. 

II.  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  (Ph.B.)  must  present  a  minimum  of 
three  quarters  and  nine  majors  of  residence  work  in  the  College.  The  require- 
ments for  the  degree  are  as  follows: 

a)  Entrance  requirements  as  indicated  on  p.  93-94. 

h)  The  requirements  for  the  Associate's  title  as  indicated  above. 

c)  Field  work  (to  be  arranged  for  individually).  The  required  field  work 
can  be  covered  during  a  summer  vacation.  This  requirement  is  designed  (1)  to 
give  the  student  contact  with  actual  conditions  before  entering  upon  the  special- 
ized courses,  and  (2)  to  enable  the  student  to  decide  on  the  basis  of  some  actual 
knowledge  what  specialized  work  he  wishes  to  pursue. 

d)  A  total  of  at  least  36  majors  and  72  grade-points.^  The  entire  36  majors 
must  be  approved  by  the  Dean. 

e)  Credit  for  ten  quarters  of  work  in  Physical  Culture. 

NoTx. — Students  preparing  for  foreign  trade,  consular  servtce,  secretarial  posttions, 
social  research,  and  certain  forms  of  pnilanthropic  service  are  expected  to  meet  the 
efficiency  test  in  two  modem  languages.  Students  preparing  for  secretarial  service  are 
also  required  to  meet  an  efficiency  test  in  shorthand  ana  typewriting  not  later  than  their 
third  year  in  college.     No  college  credit  is  given  for  work  in  shorthand  and  typewriting. 


1 " 72  grade-points"  is  equivalent  to  "  an  average  of  C* 
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m.   BEQUIRBMENTS  FOB  THE  DBQBBES  OF  A.M.  AND  PH.D. 

Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Arts  and  Literature.  The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Literature  and  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  co- 
operate in  the  administration  of  the  graduate  curricula  of  this  College.  These 
graduate  curricula  are  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 

For  the  detailed  requirements  for  the  A.M.  degree  and  Ph.D.  degree  see  the 
statement  of  the  Graduate  School,  pp.  115-16  of  this  Register.  Students  taking 
these  degrees  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  must  secure  the 
approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  upon  the  plan  of  residence  work  and  the 
title  of  the  thesis. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC.— ROOMS,  BOARD, 
AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

Attention  is  called  to  the  statements  concerning  fees  for  matriculation, 
tuition,  etc.;  rooms,  board  and  general  expenses,  on  pp.  86-87  of  this  Register. 

SCHOLARSmPS  AND  OTHER  AID 

The  University  appropriates  annually  a  considerable  sum  for  scholarships, 
fellowships,  and  other  forms  of  aid  to  worthy  students.  Students  taking  work 
in  Commerce  and  Administration  are  eligible  to  i^PPointment  to  these  scholar- 
ships, etc.,  on  the  same  basis  as  are  other  members  of  the  University. 

A  large  number  of  students  in  various  ways  earn  a  portion  of  their  expenses 
while  in  the  University.  The  needs  of  a  large  city  afford  opportunities  of  employ- 
ment to  many  students,  and  a  smaller  number  obtain  remimerated  service  with 
the  University.  The  latter  resource  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  spent  at 
least  one  quarter  in  residence  at  the  University.  A  student  employment  bureau 
makes  systematic  efforts  to  obtain  positbns  for  students  desiring  work. 

Details  concerning  these  various  forms  of  aid  are  given  on  pp.  88-91  of 
this  Register  and  in  the  circular  Assistance  to  Students, 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

It  is  impracticable  to  offer  descriptions  of  the  courses  available  for  students 
in  this  division  of  the  University.  They  have  access  to  the  resources  of  the  entire 
University,  including  the  courses  in  Medicine,  the  Law  School,  and  the  School 
of  Education,  and  courses  in  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Political  Economy,  Political 
Science,  History,  Sociology,  Anthropology,  Domestic  Science,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  English  Language  and  Literature, 
General  Literature,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Geography, 
Botany,  Pathology,  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology,  Zodlogy,  Physiology,  and  Public 
Speaking  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 
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THE  LIBRARIES 

Ebnsst  DbWitt  Bubton,  Director. 

Jambs  Christian  Mbinich  Hanson,  Associate  Director. 


OFFICERS  IN  CHARGE  OF  DEPARTMENTS 

EarL  Nobthup  Manchbstbb,  A.B.,  Readers'  Department. 
Cora  Bbllb  PBRRmB,  A.B.,  Acqtiisitbn  Department. 
JosBPHiNB  Chbstbb  Robbrtson,  A.B.,  Catidoguing  Department. 
Clarbncb  AufON  ToRRBT,  Ph.B.,  Acquisition  Department. 

OFFICERS  IN  CHARGE  OF  LIBRARIES  AND  READING-ROOMS 

Storrs  Babrows  Barrbtt,  A.B.,  Yerkes  Observatory  library. 

Emma  Louisb  Dickinson,  Biological  Group  library. 

Cora  Margaret  Gbttts,  A.B.,  General  library. 

Edward  Atwood  Hbnrt,  A.B.,  D.B.,  Durrett  Collection. 

Clara  Louisb  LrrrLB,  A.B.,  Classioal  Library. 

Wai/tbr  Lbrot  Runtan,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Divinity  School  Group  library. 

Fbbdbbick  William  Schbnk,  Law  School  library. 

Ibbnb  Wabbbn,  Ph.B.,  School  of  Education  library. 

,  Geology  and  Geography  library. 

OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF 

*  Ruth  Abbott,  B.L.S.,  School  of  Education  library. 
Lbonora  Abt,  School  of  Education  library. 
LiLLA  M.  Albxandbb,  Cataloguing  Department. 
Abbib  Llbbbna  Allbn,  S.B.,  Cataloguing  Department. 
Edith  Ashmobb,  A.B.,  S.B.,  Cataloguing  Department. 
Laura  E.  Baboock,  Duirett  Collection. 
Harrtb  Edna  Brookb,  Ph.B.,  Acquisition  Department. 
Elltn  Chapin  Broombll,  Ph.B.,  Readers'  Department. 
Raymond  Nbwbll  Brown,  Lttt.B.,  Readers'  Department. 
Gbrtrudb  M.  Clark,  Cataloguing  Department. 
Julia  Louisb  Dickinson,  Acqubition  Department. 
Francbs  Lbtttia  Dudgbon,  Acquisition  Department. 
Hans  David  Gabbler,  M.A.,  Law  School  Library. 
Bbulah  Emma  Giffin,  A.B.,  Cataloguing  Department. 


'For  the  Board  of  Laboratories  and  Museums  and  the  Board  of  libraries, 
pp.  77,  78. 
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Mabqarbt  Anns  Habdinqe,  Acquisition  Department. 

Rachel  Aqnes  Harbis,  Ph.M.,  Acquisition  Department. 

Percy  Anderson  Hogan,  Law  School  Library. 

Mart  Louise  Hott,  Cataloguing  Department. 

DoRTHEA  Helene  Htgen,  Caud.  Philos.  (Christiania),  Cataloguing  Department 

Karl  Theodor  Jacobsen,  A.M.,  Cataloguing  Department. 

ToRGER  Kleibero,  Cand.  Philos.  (Christiania),  Cataloguing  Department. 

Anna  Constance  Lageroren,  Ph.B.,  Readers'  Department. 

Eliza  Lamb,  A.B.,  Cataloguing  Department. 

Anna  Emilia  Lauren,  Ph.B.,  Cataloguing  Department. 

Edith  Clara  Lawrence,  A.B.,  Cataloguing  Department. 

Hanna  Logasa,  School  of  Education  Library. 

Margaret  MacGregor,  A.B.,  Cataloguing  Department. 

Sarah  Ellen  Mills,  Periodical  Room. 

Ruth  Edna  Morgan,  Cataloguing  Department. 

Selma  Nachman,  Cataloguing  Department. 

Maude  Nesmith,  Acquisition  Department. 

Adolf  Carl  yon  Noe,  Ph.D.,  Cataloguing  Department. 

Adelaide  Elizabeth  Ohlendorf,  S.B.,  Cataloguing  Department. 

Marie  Park,  Cataloguing  Department. 

Sarah  Luella  Patterson,  A.M.,  Acquisition  Department. 

Mart  Botden  Pillsburt,  A.B.,  Cataloguing  Department. 

Alice  Elizabeth  Potter,  Acquisition  Department. 

Clara  Strong  Roe,  Ph.B.,  General  library. 

Ella  Satterthwait,  Ph.M.,  Cataloguing  Department. 

Marguerite  Seelet,  Cataloguing  Department. 

Halvor  O.  Teisberg,  A.B.,  Readers'  Department. 

Helen  Bowman  Thompson,  Ph.B.,  Cataloguing  Department. 

Helen  Anna  Ttpsworth,  Ph.B.,  S.B.,  Cataloguing  Department. 

Eleanor  Patten  Wheeler,  A.B.,  S.B.,  Cataloguing  Department. 

LIBRARY  ADVISERS 

Professor  James  Rowland  Angell,  Psychology. 
Professor  Robert  Russell  Benslet,  Biology  Group. 
Professor  Edwin  Brant  Frost,  Yerkes  Observatory. 
Professor  Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  School  of  Education. 
Professor  John  Matthews  Manlt,  Modem  Language  Group. 
Professor  Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  Classical  Group. 
Professor  Elloum  Hastings  Moore,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
Professor  Underbill  Moore,  Law  School. 
Professor  Ira  Maurice  Price,  Divinity  School  Group. 
Professor  Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Geology  and  Geography. 
Professor  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg,  Physical  Culture. 
Professor  William  Isaac  Thomas,  Historical  Group. 
Associate  Professor  Solomon  Henrt  Clark,  Public  Speaking. 
Associate  Professor  Charles  Riborg  Mann,  Physics. 
Ethel  Mary  Terry,  Chemistry. 
Mr.  Robert  Waterman  Stevens,  Music. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

From  1902  to  1912  the  General  Library  was  located  in  the  University  Press 
Building  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Fifty-eighth  Street  and  Ellis  Avenue.  In 
the  summer  of  1912  it  was  removed  to  its  permanent  location  in  the  Harper 
Memorial  Library  Building  on  Fifty-ninth  Street  midway  between  Ellis  and 
University  avenues.  The  reading-room  in  this  building  contains  seats  for  364 
readers.  It  is  located  on  the  third  floor,  the  principal  entrance  being  in  the  West 
Tower.  The  administrative  offices  of  the  library  are  on  the  second  floor.  In 
October,  1912,  the  Departmental  Library  of  the  Historical  Group  was  transferred 
to  this  building,  as  also  those  of  the  Modem  Language  Group  and  the  Department 
of  Philosophy. 

The  other  Departmental  Libraries  are  located  as  follows:  Astronomy  (see 
also  Mathematics),  at  Yerkes  Observatory,  WiUiams  Bay,  Wis.;  Biological 
Group,  in  the  Zo5logy  Building,  first  floor;  Chemistry,  in  Kent  Chemical  Labora- 
tory, second  floor;  Classical  Group,  the  Classics  Building,  third  floor;  Divinity 
School  and  Semitics,  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  third  floor;  Geology,  Geog- 
raphy, and  Paleontology,  JuHus  Rosen wald  Hall,  second  floor;  Law  School,  in 
Law  Building,  third  floor;  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  in  Ryerson  Physical 
Laboratory,  fourth  floor;  Physics,  in  Ryerson  Laboratory,  second  floor;  Psy- 
chology, in  Psychology  Building,  second  floor;  School  of  Education,  in  Emmons 
Blaine  Hall,  second  floor.  The  Hitchcock  House  Library  is  located  in  Hitchcock 
Hall,  first  floor. 

The  Reading-Room  of  the  General  Library  and  that  of  the  Library  of  the 
School  of  Education  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  University,  former  members 
of  the  Faculties,  and  former  students  of  the  University.  So  far  as  the  limits  of 
space  permit  they  are  also  open  to  members  of  other  educational  institutions  in 
the  vicinity,  residents  of  Chicago  engaged  in  serious  study,  scholars  visiting 
Chicago,  and  employees  of  the  University. 

The  Departmental  Libraries  are  open,  as  reference  libraries,  to  members  of 
the  Faculties  of  the  University,  to  Trustees  and  administrative  officers,  and  to 
students  pursuing  advanced  studies  in  any  department.  Other  members  of  the 
University  make  use  of  them  if  permitted  by  the  regulations  of  a  particular 
library,  or  in  special  cases  are  granted  the  privilege  by  the  Director  or,  in  respect 
to  a  given  library,  by  the  Adviser  of  that  library. 

Students  who  have  matriculated  and  paid  the  library  fee  may  draw  from  the 
circulating  libraries  of  the  University  three,  but  no  more  than  three,  volumes  at 
one  time. 

Books  drawn  from  the  General  Library  may  be  retained  two  weeks,  and 
may  be  once  renewed  for  the  same  period.  Books  drawn  from  the  Library  of 
the  School  of  Education  may  be  retained  for  one  week  and  may  be  once  renewed 
for  the  same  period.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  books  reserved  for  overnight 
circulation. 

On  recommendation  of  a  member  of  the  University,  and  payment  to  the 
Cashier's  office  of  a  library  fee  of  $2.50  a  quarter  (or,  on  recommendation  of  a 
Dean  or  head  of  a  department  of  instruction  of  the  University  indorsed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Libraries,  without  fee),  residents  of  Chicago,  non-resident  visiting 
scholars,  alumni,  non-resident  and  former  students  of  the  University  acquire 
the  privilege  of  drawing  books  from  the  Greneral  Library  and  the  Library  of  the 
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School  of  Education,  subject  to  the  rules  applicable  to  students  of  the  University. 
Such  persons  are  granted  the  privilege  of  using  the  Departmental  Libraries  by 
authority  of  the  Director,  or,  in  respect  to  a  given  library,  by  the  Adviser  of  that 
library. 

To  scholars  visiting  Chicago  complimentary  cards,  good  for  four  weeks,  are 
issued  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director. 

The  School  of  Education  Library  issues  to  teachers  in  the  public  schools  oi 
Chicago  complimentary  cards,  giving  the  privilege  of  drawing  books  under  ihe 
general  rules  of  circulation. 

Fuller  information  respecting  the  libraries  is  published  in  the  Hcmdbook  of 
ike  Librariea  of  the  Unweraity. 

The  Libraries  of  the  University  acquired  at  the  opening  of  the  University  in 
1802  the  following  collections:  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary  library, 
40,000  volumes;  the  old  University,  10,000  volumes;  the  Berlin  purchase, 
175,000  volumes.  From  these  collections  and  by  subsequent  purchase,  gift,  uid 
exchange,  the  accessions  to  the  various  libraries  of  the  University  have  been  up 
to  July  1,  1915,  as  follows:  Astronomy,  4,551;  Biology,  25,169;  Chemistry, 
3,567;  Classical  Group,  38,570;  Divinity  School  Group,  32,730;  General  Library, 
129,764;  Geography  and  Geology,  10,886;  Historical  Group,  71,257;  Hitchcock 
Hall,  1,668;  Law  School,  40,043;  Mathematics,  6,890;  Modem  Language  Group, 
47,918;  Philosophy,  6,457;  Physics,  3,921 ;  Psychology,  1,578;  Public  Speaking, 
481;  Russian,  474;  School  of  Education,  32,692;  Total,  458,616.  The  figuies 
given  above  include  books  accessioned  and  on  the  shelves;  also,  in  the  case  of 
Geology,  the  Divinity  School  Group,  the  Law  School,  and  the  School  of  Education, 
books  which,  though  not  fully  accessioned  and  catalogued,  have  been  distributed 
to  the  libraries  named  and  are  available  for  use.  They  do  not  include  the  oth^ 
unaccessioned  possessions  of  the  libraries,  such  as  the  unaccessioned  remainder 
of  the  Berlin  Collection,  the  Durrett  Collection,  or  the  large  number  of  volumes 
recently  acquired  from  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  total  of  these  unaccessioned 
volumes  is  estimated  at  approximately  113,000;  the  pamphlets,  at  200,000. 
The  libraries  receive  about  2,600  periodical  publications,  including,  in  part,  the 
transactions  and  proceedings  of  learned  societies. 

THE  WILLLAM  RAINEY  HARPER  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

On  January  10,  1910,  ground  was  broken  for  the  Harper  Memorial  libraiy 
Building,  and  the  cornerstone  was  laid  June  14,  1910.  This  building,  erected  in 
memory  of  William  Rainey  Harper,  first  President  of  the  University,  is  the  gift 
to  the  University  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  more  than  two  thousand  otiier 
persons,  friends  and  former  pupils  of  Dr.  Harper.  It  was  dedicated  June  11, 
1912.  It  occupies  the  center  of  the  south  front  of  the  main  quadrangle.  It  is 
248  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  and  60  feet  wide  from  north  to  south.  It  consists 
of  two  towers,  each  60  feet  by  50  feet,  and  128  feet  high,  joined  by  the  central 
section  of  the  building,  approximately  150  feet  long  and  100  feet  high.  It  is 
permanently  occupied  by  the  administrative  offices  of  the  libraries,  and  the 
General  Library.  Temporarily  it  also  contains  the  departmental  libraries  of  the 
Historical  Group,  the  Modem  Language  Group,  and  the  Department  of  Philoso- 
phy, the  offices  and  classrooms  of  the  Historical  Group,  and  the  offices  of  the 
President  of  the  University.    When  all  the  space  is  devoted  to  its  ultimate  uses 
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the  building  will  provide  shelf  room  for  a  little  oyer  one  million  volumes,  and  will 
give  accommodation  to  some  600  readers.  The  building  is  connected  by  bridges 
on  the  level  of  the  great  reading-room  with  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  and 
the  Law  Building,  the  upper  floors  of  both  these  buildings  being  also  devoted  to 
library  purposes.  A  building  for  the  departments  of  the  Classical  Group  has 
recently  been  completed  on  the  comer  of  Ellis  Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  Street. 
The  Library  of  these  departments,  occupying  the  third  floor  and  a  part  of  the 
second  floor,  was  installed  in  March,  1915.  It  is  hoped  soon  to  erect  a  building 
for  the  Modem  Language  Group  immediately  adjoining  the  Harper  Memorial 
Library  on  the  west  and  connecting  it  with  the  Classics  Building.  Eventually 
there  will  also  be  on  the  east  a  building  for  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  groups, 
corresponding  to  those  on  the  west  for  the  Modem  Language  and  Classical  groups. 
All  these  buildings  constitute  one  group  with  intercommimication,  the  upper 
floors  being  devoted  to  library  purposes  and  the  basements  being  occupied  with 
stacks.  

THE  LABORATORIES 

THE  KENT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

fJoHN  Ulrio  Nbf,  Director 

The  Chemical  Laboratory,  provided  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Sidney  A. 
Kent,  was  opened  January  1,  1894. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  is  as  follows: 

The  basement  contains  a  furnace-room,  with  a  set  of  gas  furnaces,  with  air- 
blast  of  the  most  modem  constmction,  for  cmcible  work,  muffle  work,  tube- 
heating,  and  other  purposes;  a  laboratory  for  inorganic  preparations,  a  room 
fitted  with  steam  and  other  appliances  for  work  on  a  large  scale,  a  laboratory  for 
radioactivity  measurements,  a  mechanical  workshop,  and  storage-rooms. 

On  the  first  floor  are  two  large  lecture-rooms,  and  a  large  lecture-hall  seating 
three  himdred  persons,  fitted  for  use  as  a  chemical  lecture-room,  if  desired.  This 
floor  also  contains  two  rooms  for  physico-chemical  work,  one  small  prei>aration 
room,  a  room  with  northem  exposure,  especially  fitted  for  use  as  a  private 
research  laboratory,  and  also  apparatus  and  preparation  rooms  connected  with 
the  lecture-rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  are  two  large  laboratories  intended  for  research  and 
quantitative  analysis;  three  private  laboratories  for  the  professors;  balance, 
combustion,  and  air-furnace  rooms;  a  balcony  for  out-Of-door  work;  and  the 
chemical  library,  which  contains  full  sets  of  the  most  important  journals,  as  well 
as  the  most  important  textbooks  and  other  works  relating  to  chemistry. 

On  the  third  floor  are  three  large  laboratories  for  general  chemistry,  ele- 
mentary organic  chemistry,  and  qualitative  analysis,  a  small  lecture-room,  a 
preparation  room,  a  room  especially  fitted  for  optical  work,  a  balance-room,  and 
three  private  laboratories.  The  most  modem  system  of  ventilation  has  been 
adopted,  air  of  constant  temperature  being  forced  in  by  fans  from  below,  and 
withdrawn  by  a  fan  above.  The  building  is  lighted  throughout  by  electric 
lights,  and  the  laboratories  are  provided  with  electricity  adapted  to  every  kind 
of  electro-chemical  work. 


t  Deceased. 
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The  fullest  opportunity  will  be  given  for  doing  research  work.  All  possible 
aid  will  be  afforded  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  of  the 
laboratory. 

THE  RYERSON  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY 
Albebt  Abraham  Micheuson,  Director 

The  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory  was  built  in  1893-94  and  enlarged  and 
remodeled  in  1910-1 1 .  In  the  design  and  construction  of  the  building  no  element 
of  utility  has  been  omitted,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  include  all  the 
desirable  features  of  a  first-class  physical  laboratory. 

All  the  walls  and  floors  are  strong  and  heavy;  the  laboratories  on  the  first 
floor  are  provided  with  piers  of  masonry,  in  addition  to  the  heavy  slate  wall- 
shelves  which  are  found  throughout  the  building.  Every  laboratory  is  provided 
with  gas  for  light  or  fuel,  electricity  for  light  and  power,  water,  compressed  air, 
and  vacuum  pipes. 

The  basement  and  first  floor  are  devoted  to  laboratories  for  research  work, 
to  constant-temperature  rooms,  ruling  engine  rooms,  power-rooms,  and  the 
mechanician's  room,  which  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  tools  and  appliances  necessaiy 
in  the  construction  and  repair  of  physical  apparatus.  Four  of  these  rooms  are 
artificially  dried  and  refrigerated. 

On  the  second  floor  are  found  two  large  general  laboratories  for  advanced 
undergraduate  work,  optical  laboratories,  a  chemical  laboratory,  three  depart- 
mental office  rooms,  three  small  lecture-rooms,  and  the  large  lecture-hall  with 
its  adjoining  apparatus  and  preparation  rooms. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  four  large  laboratories  for  the  undergraduate 
work  in  general  physics,  which  with  the  adjoining  apparatus  and  preparation 
rooms  occupy  the  east,  west,  and  north  portions  of  the  building.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  floor  is  devoted  to  lecture-rooms  used  at  present  by  the  Department 
of  Mathematics. 

On  the  fourth  floor  are  the  mathematical  library  and  study  rooms.  The 
roof  above  this  floor  is  flat  and  suitable  for  observations  in  the  open  air. 

Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  the  location  of  the  Ryerson  Labora- 
tory is  an  exceedingly  good  one  and  that  the  outside  disturbances,  which  are 
usually  so  annoying,  are  at  a  minimum. 

THE  HULL  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORIES 

DIBECTOBS 

John  Meblb  CoiTmiBB,  Director  of  the  Botanical  Laboratory. 


,  Director  of  the  Zodlogical  Laboratory. 
-,  Director  of  the  Anatomical  Laboratory. 
-,  Director  of  the  Physiological  Laboratory. 


On  December  14, 1895,  Miss  Helen  Culver,  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  pres^ted 
the  University  of  Chicago  with  property  valued  at  one  million  dollars.  The 
purpose  of  the  gift  is  indicated  by  the  donor  as  follows:  "The  whole  gift  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  increase  and  spread  of  knowledge  within  the  field  of  the  biological 
sciences." 

From  this  fund  there  have  been  erected,  at  the  north  end  of  the  University 
groimds,  four  buildings  to  serve  as  laboratories  for  the  Anatomical,  Botanical^ 
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Physiological,  and  2iOdlogical  Sciences.    Medical  instruction  is  also  given  in  the 
Anatomical,  Physiological,  and  Zoological  laboratories. 

THE  ZOdLOOICAL  LABOBATORT 

The  Zodlogical  Laboratory  is  120  by  50  feet,  and  four  stories  high,  exclusive 
of  the  basement.  On  the  first  floor  are  located  the  laboratories  for  elementary 
Zoology  and  research  work  in  Pathology.  The  second  floor  contains  one  large 
laboratory  for  beginners  in  research,  and  a  number  of  smaller  laboratories  for 
more  advanced  work.  The  third  floor  contains  three  large  laboratories  for 
Embryology  and  Genetics  and  a  number  of  rooms  for  research.  The  fourth 
floor  is  devoted  to  the  laboratories  of  Bacteriology,  which  are  supplied  with 
sterilizers,  incubators,  special  microscopes,  and  other  bacteriological  apparatus, 
and  are  furnished  with  tables  for  microscopical  work  and  for  the  usual  laboratory 
manipulations.  The  basement  contains  a  large  room  with  glass-covered  exten- 
sion on  the  south  side,  designed  for  an  aquarium.  The  best  optical  and  other 
apparatus  demanded  by  zodlogical  work  is  provided.  There  are  series  of  models 
and  charts  illustrating  embryological  and  morphological  subjects,  and  facilities 
for  keeping  land  and  aquatic  animals  under  favorable  conditions  for  study.  A 
greenhouse  for  experimental  work  in  breeding  of  insects  and  other  invertebrates 
has  recently  been  erected. 

THE  ANATOMICAL  LABORATOBT 

The  Anatomical  Laboratory  is  120  by  50  feet,  and  four  stories  high,  exclusive 
of  the  basement  and  attic,  and  was  constructed  to  provide  for  Anatomy,  both 
gross  and  microscopic,  including  Neurology.  The  first  floor  is  occupied  by  three 
large  laboratories  for  microscopic  work  (Histology,  Microscopic  Anatomy, 
Neurology,  and  Pathology),  a  photographic  room,  and  two  laboratories  for 
Experimental  Pathology.  On  the  second  floor  there  are  an  additional  room  for 
general  classwork  in  microscopic  branches,  a  lecture-room,  and  a  chemical 
laboratory.  Here,  too,  are  located  the  laboratories  of  the  staff  in  Neurology  and 
a  laboratory  for  advanced  work  and  original  research  in  Neurology.  On  the 
third  and  fourth  floors  are  situated  the  dissecting  rooms  for  Human  Anatomy, 
the  private  laboratories  for  instructors,  a  study-room,  and  two  laboratories  for 
research.  The  laboratories  are  well  equipped  for  work  in  Gross  and  Microscopic 
Anatomy  and  in  Pathology,  and  especial  facilities  are  afforded  for  advanced  woric 
and  original  research. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  LABOBATOBT 

The  Physiological  Laboratory  is  102  by  52  feet  and  four  stories  high,  exclu- 
sive of  the  basement  and  attic.  The  basement  contains  an  aquarium  room, 
animal  rooms,  dark-room,  combustion  and  centrifugal  room,  and  storerooms. 
It  is  connected  with  the  greenhouse  of  the  laboratory.  The  first  floor  contains 
general  laboratories  for  beginners,  a  shop,  a  storeroom,  a  lecture-room,  and  a 
photographic  room.  The  second  floor  contains  a  large  lecture-room  with  prepa- 
ration room  and  storeroom,  an  optical  room,  two  dark-rooms,  and  private 
laboratories.  The  third  floor  contains  three  laboratories  for  advanced  workers 
in  Physiology,  a  laboratory  for  research  in  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Phar- 
macology, a  balance-room,  a  smaller  room  for  work  in  Physiological  Chemistry 
and  Pharmacology,  and  one  room  for  work  in  Experimental  Therapeutics.  The 
fourth  floor  contains  two  rooms  with  cages  for  animals  and  two  operating  rooms, 
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and,  in  addition,  two  laboratories  for  work  in  Physiological  Chemistiy  and 
Pharmacology.  The  laboratories  are  well  equipped  both  for  general  instructimi 
in  Physiology,  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  Pharmacology,  and  for  advanced 
and  research  work  in  these  sciences. 

THE  BOTANICAL  LABORATOBT 

The  Botanical  Laboratory  is  a  building  102  by  52  feet,  four  stories  higfa«  with 
basement,  and  roof  greenhouse.  The  first  floor  contains  the  general  lecture-hall, 
a  large  general  laboratory  for  elementary  work,  a  smaller  laboratory  used  fat 
elementary  work  and  also  for  Plant  Pathology,  offices,  and  a  storeroom.  The 
second  floor  contains  two  laboratories  for  work  in  Plant  Morphology,  seven 
private  research-rooms,  two  offices,  and  a  dubroom.  The  third  floor  is  arranged 
for  work  in  Morphology  and  Ecology,  containing  three  laboratories,  two  offices, 
and  seven  private  research-rooms.  The  fourth  floor  is  used  for  Plant  Physiology, 
with  two  general  laboratories,  photographic  and  physiological  dark-rooms,  work- 
shop, two  research-rooms,  and  a  storeroom.  The  roof  greenhouse  is  intended  for 
experimental  work  in  connection  with  the  physiological  laboratories.  It  also 
serves  to  furnish  material  for  the  morphological  laboratories.  A  limited  amount 
of  groimd  for  experimental  work  has  been  secured,  and  two  greenhouses  (3,200 
square  feet)  have  been  erected. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  AND  PSYCHOPATHIC  LABORATORIES 
For  descriptions  of  these  laboratories  see  respectively  pp.  129  and  425. 


THE  MUSEUMS 
THE  WALKER  MUSEUM 

THOifAB  Chbowdbb  Chambbrlin,  Director. 

Fbbdbbick  Stabr,  Associate  Director,  Anthropology. 

Stuabt  Wbllbr,  Associate  Director,  Invertebrate  Paleontology. 

SABfiTBL  Wbndbll  Williston,  Associatc  Director,  Vertebrate  Paleontology. 

William  F.  E.  Gurlby,  Associate  Curator,  Paleontology. 

In  1892  Mr.  George  C.  Walker  provided  by  gift  for  a  museum  building  and 
subsequent  provision  was  made  by  the  University  for  large  collections,  par- 
ticularly in  paleontological  lines.  Previous  to  the  close  of  the  year  1914  the 
building  was  largely  occupied  for  classroom  and  laboratory  work,  but  this  use 
of  the  building,  except  so  far  as  directly  connected  with  museum  material,  has 
recently  been  discontinued,  and  the  structure  is  being  refitted  for  museum  pur- 
poses solely  and  reinstallation  is  in  progress. 

The  basement  is  given  to  storage  and  the  first  stages  of  preparation  of  the 
material.  The  first  floor  is  to  be  occupied  by  an  exhibit  collection  of  the  ancioit 
life  of  the  earth  arranged  in  historical  order.  The  central  section  of  the  second 
floor  is  to  be  used  for  an  exhibit  collection  of  invertebrate  fossils  arranged  in 
biological  order.  The  east  section  of  the  second  floor  is  to  constitute  a  research 
museum,  the  collections  of  which  are  to  be  arranged  in  banks  of  drawers  for  con- 
venient access,  while  laboratory  tables  will  occupy  the  border  of  the  room. 
The  west  section  of  this  floor  is  to  be  used  for  administrative  offices  and  for  work- 
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rooms,  and  museum  lecture  rooms.  The  middle  and  east  sections  of  the  third 
floor  are  to  be  occupied  by  the  anthropological  museum  and  lecture  room.  The 
west  section  of  this  floor  is  arranged  for  museum  laboratories. 

The  anthropological  collection  contains  a  small  quantity  of  ethnographic 
and  archaeologic  material.  In  addition  to  this  the  following  collections  are  on 
deposit  and  furnish  material  for  study:  The  Ryerson  Collection  in  Mexican 
Archaeology,  numbering  more  than  3,000  pieces.  The  Ryerson  Collection  from 
the  Cliff-Dwellings  and  Cave-Houses  of  Utah;  this  is  accompanied  by  a  series 
of  photographs  which  add  much  to  its  educational  value.  These  two  collections 
are  deposited  by  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson.  The  Clement  Collection  from  Japan, 
containing  art  work  in  lacquer  and  porcelain,  and  an  interesting  series  of  articles 
used  in  the  curious  Dolls'  Festival.  It  is  deposited  by  Professor  E.  W.  Clement, 
of  Tokyo,  Japan.  The  material  collected  by  Frederick  Starr  in  Japan  is  on 
display  temporarily. 

The  collections  of  invertebrate  fossils  are  among  the  largest  in  the  country 
and  contain  a  great  store  of  material  for  research  and  reference.  These  col- 
lections are  not  yet  wholly  available  for  study,  but  their  organisation  and  installa- 
tion is  being  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  practicable.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
the  private  collections  which  have  been  brought  together  in  Walker  Museum  is 
that  of  the  late  James  HaU,  for  many  years  State  Geologist  and  Paleontologist 
of  New  York.  This  collection  was  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Rockefeller,  and  is  rich  in  types  and  other  specimens  of  the  greatest  value  for 
study  and  research.  Other  important  collections,  which  have  become  the 
property  of  the  Museum,  are  the  Giu-ley  Collection,  the  James  Collection,  the 
Washburn  Collection,  the  Krantz  Collection,  the  Weller  Collection,  the  Sampson 
Collection,  the  Faber  Collection,  the  Haines  Collection,  the  Tiffany  Collection, 
the  Bassler  Collection  of  Bryosoa  and  Ostracoda,  and  the  Van  Home  Collection. 
The  last  of  these  is  of  especial  interest  because  it  consists  largely  of  material 
from  the  local  Niagaran  formation  of  northeastern  Illinois  and  southeastern 
Wisconsin. 

The  collections  of  vertebrate  fossils  are  especially  noteworthy  for  the  exten- 
sive series  of  Permian  amphibians  and  reptiles,  perhaps  the  best  in  the  world, 
including  more  than  forty-five  genera,  several  of  which  are  represented  by  com- 
plete, mounted  skeletons.  These  collections  include  the  original  types  from  the 
Permian  of  Illinois  and  many  of  the  types  from  the  Permian  of  Texas.  The 
collection  of  American  Triassic  vertebrates  is  unexcelled.  From  the  Niobrara 
Cretaceous  and  the  Benton  Cretaceous  there  is  a  valuable  series  of  birds,  reptiles, 
and  fishes;  and  less  important  collections  are  from  the  Lance  Beds  and  White 
River  OUc^cene. 

THE  JULIUS  ROSENWALD  GEOLOGIC  AND  GEOGRAPHIC 
LABORATORIES  AND  MUSEUM 

Thomas  C.  Chambbrlin  [jy. 
RoLLiN  D.  Salisbury      ( 

The  building  for  the  geologic  and  geographic  laboratories  and  museum  was 
built  in  1914  and  was  first  occupied  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1915.  In  the 
design  and  construction  no  pains  were  spared  to  seciu-e  utility  and  convenience 
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as  well  as  solidity  and  strength,  together  with  complete  protection  against  fire. 
The  frame  is  formed  of  unusually  heavy  steel  and  the  walls,  stairs,  floors,  and 
partitions  are  wholly  of  metal,  cement,  stone,  or  other  incombustible  material. 
All  the  rooms  are  amply  provided  with  electric  lighting,  power,  and  other  con- 
veniences. An  automatic  elevator  provides  for  handling  heavy  material  as 
well  as  the  accommodation  of  passengers.  Ventilation  and  temperature  are 
under  automatic  electric  control  by  means  of  a  forcing  fan  in  the  basement 
and  a  suction  fan  in  the  elevator  tower. 

In  the  basement  are  laboratories  devoted  to  experimental  work  in  dynamic 
geology,  physiographic  modeling,  lathe  work  and  section  cutting,  experiments  in 
ore  deposition,  solution  and  other  experiments  at  high  temperatiures  and  high 
pressures,  and  a  room  for  miscellaneous  experiments,  with  a  storage  room,  a 
vault,  and  a  dark-room.  A  seismograph  pier,  free  from  the  floor  of  the  building, 
extends  to  the  bedrock,  fifty-two  feet  below  the  city  datum,  and  work  on  seismo- 
graphic  instruments  is  in  progress. 

On  the  higher  floors  are  laboratories  or  special  rooms  devoted  to  mineralog- 
ical,  petrological,  geochemical,  economic,  macroscopic,  microscopic,  goniometer, 
photographic,  microphotographic,  and  meteorologic  and  other  work.  There  are 
three  map  laboratories  and  three  conference  rooms  connected  with  these. 
Resources  for  the  storage  of  working  material  are  a  special  feature.  The  meteoro- 
logical tower,  92  feet  in  height,  is  equipped  with  an  anemometer,  weather  vane, 
and  the  other  instruments  of  a  meteorological  station. 

The  museimi  occupies  the  first  floor  of  the  main  part  of  the  building  and 
exhibits  t3rpe  collections  of  minerals,  rocks,  ores,  and  economic  products,  and  a 
synoptic  series  of  fossils  arranged  in  historical  order,  together  with  specimens 
iUustrating  various  geologic  phenomena.  The  selection  and  installation  through- 
out is  made  with  reference  to  class  work.  Geographic  and  physiographic  phe- 
nomena are  shown  by  relief  maps  of  the  continents  and  of  selected  regions  and 
special  features. 

The  museum  in  Julius  Rosenwald  Hall  is  connected  by  a  short  corridor  with 
the  Walker  Museum  where  the  greater  collections  of  the  University  in  vertebrate 
and  invertebrate  paleontology  and  in  anthropology  are  kept  and  where  the  work 
in  these  branches  is  carried  on. 


THE  HASKELL  ORIENTAL  MUSEUM 

Jambs  Henbt  Breasted,  Director 
Edgar  Johnson  Ctoodspeed,  Assistant  Director 

The  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  is  a  fireproof  stone  structure  of  three  stories 
and  basement,  erected  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Haskell  as  a 
memorial  to  her  husband,  Mr.  Frederick  Haskell. 

The  collections  number  over  ten  thousand  objects  and  their  purpose  is  to 
exhibit  as  systematically  as  possible  the  early  civilizations  of  the  Near  Orient, 
that  is,  the  lands  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  region,  from  which  the  eariiest 
elements  of  civilization  reached  the  Aegean,  the  Greek  world,  and  later  Europe. 
The  Far  Orient  is  also  represented  to  some  extent.  The  collections  are  chiefly  the 
following: 
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THB  BOTFTIAN  COLLBCTION 

The  largest  in  the  Muaeum,  embracing  nearly  ten  thousand  original  monu- 
ments, from  all  the  great  epochs  of  Egyptian  history.  They  have  come  chiefly 
from  the  excavations  of  Petrie,  Quibell,  and  Naville,  besides  a  collection  made  in 
the  Nile  Valley  for  the  University  by  the  Director  in  1894-95.  Most  notable  is 
the  series  of  about  two  thousand  ancient  oriental  weights  collected  by  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund  and  presented  to  the  Museum.  There  is  also  a  large  collection 
of  casts  and  photographs. 

The  Museum  endeavors  to  maintain  connections  with  the  field,  and  receives 
accessions  from  the  excavations  of  each  winter  in  Egypt.  Some  accessions  have 
come  from 

THS  ORIBNTAL  SXPLORATION  FUND 

An  enterprise  organised  by  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1903.  The  Fund 
dispatched  an  expedition  which  conducted  excavations  in  Babylonia  at  Bismaya 
(ancient  Adab)  for  two  seasons  (1903-5).  In  1905  the  work  was  transferred  to 
Egypt,  where  in  two  seasons  (190&-7)  an  epigraphic  survey  of  Nubia,  about 
1,000  miles  of  Nile  Valley,  was  undertaken. 

THB  BABYLONIAN  AND  A88TBIAN  COLLBCTION 

This  coUection  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  casts,  chiefly  from  originals  in  the 
British  Museum;  but  it  includes  also  a  collection  of  cuneiform  tablets  and  original 
documents  numbering  about  one  thousand  from  the  Babylonian  excavations  of  the 
Oriental  Exploration  Fimd.  Gifts  of  similar  material  were  contributed  by 
Mr.  R.  Campbell  Thompson  and  Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

THB  BIBUCAL  AND  PALB8TINIAN  COLLBCnON 

This  includes  the  usual  reproductions,  casts,  maps,  models,  and  photographs, 
illustrating  Palestine  and  other  Bible  lands.  As  far  as  possible,  collected  and 
original  matter  illustrative  of  oriental  life,  ancient  and  modem,  is  being  installed. 

THB  COMPARATIVB-RBLIQION  COLLBCTION 

Comprises  chiefly  a  large  loan  collection  of  cultus-implements  illustrative  of 
Japanese  Shinto  and  Buddhism,  and  of  Hinduism,  made,  during  a  long  residence 
in  the  East,  by  Dr.  Edmund  Buckley.  This  Shinto  collection  is  both  complete 
and  unique.  The  entire  collection  numbers  about  four  hundred  articles.  Six 
antique  Indian  paintings  from  Calcutta  illustrating  Buddhism  were  given  by 
Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson. 

THE  YERKES  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY 
Edwin  Brant  Frost,  Director 

The  Yerkes  Observatory  was  founded  in  1892,  through  the  munificence  of 
the  late  Charles  T.  Yerkes,  of  Chicago.  Its  principal  instrument  is  a  refracting 
telescope  of  40  inches  aperture,  which  is  provided  with  a  micrometer,  a  pho- 
tometer, an  attachment  for  direct  photography  of  celestial  objects,  a  stellar 
spectrograph,  a  solar  spectrograph,  and  a  spectroheliograph. 

The  building  is  about  330  feet  long,  with  the  great  dome  at  the  western  end. 
This  dome  is  90  feet  in  diameter,  allowing  ample  space  for  the  tube  of  the  great 
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telescope,  which,  with  its  attachments,  is  nearly  70  feet  long.  The  floor  in  the 
dome  is  75  feet  in  diameter,  and  may  be  elevated  through  a  range  of  23  feet  by 
means  of  electric  motors. 

The  two  smaller  domes  contain  the  12-inch  refractor  and  the  24-inch  reflector. 

The  building  contains  offices  and  computing  rooms,  a  library,  lecture-room, 
dark-rooms,  chemical  laboratory,  instrument  rooms,  etc.  In  the  basement  are 
photographic  rooms,  a  spectroscopic  laboratory  and  large  concave  grating  Q>eo- 
troscope,  and  machine  shops. 

The  Bruce  Photographic  Telescope,  having  two  photographic  doublets  of 
10  and  6  inches  aperture,  with  a  guiding  telescope  of  5  inches  aperture,  occupies 
a  separate  building  near  the  Observatory.  The  Snow  Building,  600  feet  norih 
of  the  Observatory,  contains  a  powerful  horizontal  spectrograph  of  the  auto- 
collimation  type,  which  is  used  for  solar  investigations. 

The  Observatory  is  situated  one  mile  from  the  village  of  Williams  Bay  (76 
miles  from  Chicago  via  C.  &  N.W.  Railway),  on  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  in  an 
ideal  rural  region,  free  from  the  dust  and  smoke  of  cities,  and  removed  from  the 
tremors  of  railroad  traffic. 

OPPOBTUNITIBB  FOB  STUDBNTS 

Teachers  of  physics  and  astronomy  at  other  institutions  and  advanced 
students  specializing  in  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  may  undertake  work  at  the 
Observatory  in  various  capacities — as  special  investigators,  volunteer  researdi 
assistants.  University  fellows  or  students — ^upon  satisfying  the  Director  that  their 
qualifications  are  such  as  to  make  their  stay  at  the  Observatory  mutually  helpful. 
They  receive  no  pay  for  their  services,  but  are  given  opportunity  to  learn  of  or 
assist  in  researches  in  progress,  or  to  conduct  investigations,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

During  the  Summer  Quarter  illustrated  lectures,  by  members  of  the  staff, 
are  given  on  one  evening  of  each  week,  particularly  intended  for  the  visiting 
students.  The  astronomical  club  also  meets  on  Thursday  afternoons  for  Uie 
discussion. of  assigned  topics  in  astronomy  and  astrophysics. 

JOUBNAL 

The  Astrophysical  Journal^  of  which  the  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory 
is  the  editor,  is  published  each  month,  except  February  and  August,  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press. 

OBSERVATORT  LIBRABT 

The  library  contains  sets  of  most  of  the  astronomical  periodicals,  charts, 
star  catalogues,  annals  of  observatories,  and  numeroiis  general  works.  The 
total  number  of  bound  volumes  is  about  5,000,  and  there  are  an  equal  niunber  of 
pamphlets  in  the  files.  A  fireproof  stackroom,  capable  of  containing  12,000 
volumes,  has  recently  been  equipped.  The  library  also  contains  a  collection  of 
over  500  lantern  slides  from  astronomical  negatives  made  at  the  Observatory, 
which  are  exhibited  in  an  illuminated  cabinet. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  of  24  pages,  describing  the  Observatory  in  detail, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  University. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 
THE  CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY  DEPARTMENT 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Habbt  Pbatt  Judson,  President  of  the  University. 

Ebnbbt  DbWitt  Bubton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries. 

Gbobqia  Louibb  Ghamberlxn,  Secretary  of  the  Reading  and  Library  Depart- 
ment in  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature. 

Hebvbt  Fostsb  Mallort,  Secretary  of  the  Correspondence-Study  Depart- 
ment. 

Chaibmbn  of  Section  Commtftebs: 

Ebnbbt  DbWitt  Bubton,  Sacred  Literature. 

John  Mbblb  Couutbb,  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences. 

Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Education. 

Richard  Green  Moni/roN,  General  Literature. 

Francis  Watland  Shbpardson,  Historical  and  Social  Sciences. 


THE  FACULTY 

Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

Jameb  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History; 

Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
Ernest  DbWitt  Bxtrton,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  New 

Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature;    Director  of  the  University 

Libraries. 
Nathaniel  Butler,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education;  Director  of 

Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools. 
Otis  William  Caldwell,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany;  Supervisor  of  Nature- 
Study  in  the  School  of  Education;  Dean  of  University  College. 
Shirlby  Jackson  Casb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation. 
Charles  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 
Henrt  Chandler  Cowlbs,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Plant  Ecology. 
Leonard  Euqene  Dickson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Edoar  Johnson  Goodspebd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek; 

Assistant  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
Thomas  Atkinson  Jenkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French  Philology. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy;  Dean  of  the 

Senior  Colleges  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin;  Dean  in  the  Junior 

Colleges. 
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EuAKiM  Hastings  Moobb,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  Math.D.,  Professor  and  Head 

of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 
Forest  Rat  Moui/ton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy. 
Richard  Green  Mgui/ton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Literary  Theory  and  Interpre- 
tation and  Head  of  the  Department  of  General  Literatm^. 
George  William  Mters,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and 

Astronomy. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Ira  Maurice  Price,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  aad 

Literatures. 
Paxtl  Shorbt,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Lrrr.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Greek. 
Gerald  Birnet  Smith,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Professor  of  Christian  Theology. 
Theodore  Gerald  Soares,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Religious 

Education  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Theology. 
Julius  Stieglitz,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry;  Director  of  Analytical 

Chemistry. 
Marion  Talbot,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Household  Administration;  Dean 

of  Women. 
Jambs  Westfall  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  European  History. 
James  Hatdbn  Turrs,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Philosophy. 
Ernest  Julius  Wilcztnski,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Samuel  Wendell  Williston,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Paleontology. 
Francis  Asburt  Wood,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 


fBENJAMiN  Allen  Greene,  A.B.,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Practical 

Theology. 
Alonzo  Kbtcham  Parker,  A.B.,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Modem  MisBions. 


George  Ricker  Berrt,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Language! 

and  Literatures. 
Fred  Harvey  Hall  Calhoun,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Professor  of  Geology. 
Herbert  Francis  Evans,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Professor  of  Rdigious  Education. 
Geneva  Misener,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Professor  of  Greek. 
Arthur  Carlton  Trowbridge,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Professor  of  Geology. 


ZoNiA  Babbr,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of   the  Teaching  of  Geography  and 

Geology. 
Charles  Read  Baskervill,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Charles  Henrt  Bbeson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 
William  Crocker,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology. 
Elliot  Rowland  Downing,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Natural  Science! 

Assistant  Dean  in  the  College  of  Education. 
William  Jesse  Goad  Land,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 
Kurt  Laves,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Astronomy. 
Frank  Mitchell  Leavtit,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Education. 

t  Deceased. 
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RoLLO  L.  Ltman,  A.B.,  Aflsociate  Professor  of  the  Teftching  of  English  in  the 
College  of  Education. 

John  Wildman  Moncrixf,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Church  History. 

Ho&ATio  Hackett  Newman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zo6logy  and 
Embryology;  Dean  in  the  College  of  Science. 

EmLT  Janb  Ricb,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 

John  Merlin  Powis  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 

Fbboerick  Starb,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology;  Curator 
of  the  Anthropological  Section  of  Walker  Museum. 

Clyde  Wbbbb  Votaw,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature. 

Ebnbst  Hatch  Wilkins,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 


Gbobqb  Linnaeus  Marsh,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Associate  Professor  of  English. 


Edward  Scribner  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

John  Franklin  Bobbitt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  School  Administration. 

Albbbt  Dxtdlbt  Bbokaw,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

ELarybt  a.  Carr,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology. 

Wai/fbr  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Lido- 
European  Comparative  Philology. 

Henri  Charles  Edouard  David,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French  Literature. 

Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 

Errbtt  Gates,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History. 

Chester  Nathan  Gould,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Gmnan  and  Scandi- 
navian Literature. 

Hans  Ernst  Gronow,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Samuel  Northrup  Harper,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Russian  Language 
and  Literature. 

James  Root  Hulbbbt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Mabcus  WiiisoN  Jebneoan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Thomas  Albebt  Enott,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

David  Jxtdson  Lingle,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Daniel  David  Luckenbill,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Semitics. 

WiLUAM  Duncan  MaoMillan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Theodobb  Lee  Nefp,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

Adolf  Charles  von  Noi,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

CuBTis  Howe  Walkeb,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 


Mtron  Lucius  Ashley,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Mabel  Banta  Beeson,  A.M.,  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 
Fbank  Melville  Bbonson,  A.M.,  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 
LABTrriA  Moon  Conabd,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative 

Religion. 
Harriet  Crandall  Davenport,  A.M.,  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Ana  Jule  Enke,  Ph.B.,  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish. 
Arnold  Bennett  ELall,  J.D.,  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Frances  Ada  Knox,  A.B.,  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
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Annib  Mabion  MacLban,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Edwabd  James  Moore,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  I%]rBic8. 
Hbrmon  Habbibon  Severn,  A.B.,  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment Literature. 
Ernest  Lynn  Talbbrt,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 


WiLBBRT  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  in  the  University  High 

School. 
Frank  Barnes  CHERmaTON,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English  in  the  University 

High  School. 
George  Damon  Fuller,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Plant  Ecology. 
Carl  Henry  Grabo,  I^.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Agnes  Keith  Hanna,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art. 
Paul  Gustav  Heinemann,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
Bertha  Henderson,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Geography. 
Franbxin  W.  Johnson,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the  University  High  School. 
Mary  Jean  Lanier,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Greography. 
Sarah  Frances  Pellett,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  in  the  University  High 

School. 
Paxtl  Herman  Phillipson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 
Lemuel  Charles  Raiford,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Josephine  Chester  Robertson,  A.B.,  Head  Cataloguer  in  the  Libraries. 
Harry  Fletcher  Scorr,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  in  the  University  Hi^ 

School. 
Victor  Ernest  Shelford,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 
Eugene  Austin  Stephenson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 
RoLLA  Milton  Tryon,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  the  Method  of  Teaching  History. 
Morris  Miller  Wells,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 
Amy  Rachel  Whittier,  Instructor  in  Design. 
Elsie  Amy  Wygant,  Instructor  in  Education. 


Katharine  Elizabeth  Dopp,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Instructor  in  Education. 
Earl  Bix^y  Person,  Extension  Instructor  in  Drawing. 
John  Sharpless  Fox,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Instructor  in  History. 
Cldton  Durant  Howe,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Instructor  in  Botany. 
Henry  Fremont  Keen,  Extension  Instructor  in  Accounting. 
Henrietta  Becker  von  Klenze,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Instructor  in  German. 
Daniel  Peter  MacMillan,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Instructor  in  Psychology. 
Alice  Harvey  Putnam,  Extension  Instructor  in  Education. 
Ebcma  Schrader,  Ph.M.,  Extension  Instructor  in  General  Literature. 


Catherine  Quarles  Baskervill,  A.B.,  Extension  Associate  in  English. 
Jessie  E.  Black,  Ph.B.,  Extension  Associate  in  School  Library  Economics. 
Ruth  Raymond,  Extension  Associate  in  Home  Economics. 
YiNCHANG  TsENSHAN  Wang,  A.B.,  Extension  Associate  in  Chinese. 
Sophia  Hennion  Eckerson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Plant  Physiology. 
Katharine  Graham,  Assistant  in  English. 
LiBBiE  Henrietta  Hyman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  ZoSlogy. 
Roy  Batchelder  Nelson,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 
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LomsB  Clabe,  Extension  Assistant  in  Design. 

Eldon  Cobb  Evans,  A.M.»  Extension  Assistant  in  Political  Science. 

Edward  Atwood  Hbnbt,  D.B.,  Extension  Assistant  in  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature. 
John  Arthttb  Powbll,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Assistant  in  English. 
Fbancbs  Lx7CT  Swain,  A.M.,  Extension  Assistant  in  Household  Administration. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Work  for  non-resident  students  is  offered  by  the  University  through  the 
University  Extension  Division. 

The  CorrespondenCe-Stttdy  Department  offers  to  individual  students  sys- 
tematic courses  of  study  in  secondary  and  college  subjects  under  the  personal 
supervision  and  guidance  of  University  instructors.  All  non-resident  work  for 
eredU  is  conducted  through  this  Department.  For  further  information  consult 
the  AnnowicementB  of  the  Correspondence-Study  Department. 

1.  Purpose  and  Constitaency. — ^Through  thc^  Correspondence-Study  Depart- 
ment the  University  offers  a  large  number  of  the  courses  given  in  the  classrooms 
of  its  different  divisions  so  that  those  whose  formal  schooling  has  been  interrupted 
may  continue  their  studies.  The  aim  is  to  extend  as  fast  and  as  far  as  possible 
the  means  and  privileges  of  academic  training.  One  may  begin  any  course  for 
which  he  is  prepared  at  any  time. 

2.  Method  of  Xhstmction. — ^Each  correspondence  course  is  designed  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  corresponding  residence  course.  A  major  (Mj.)  calls  for  an 
amount  of  work  which  a  student  in  residence  would  be  expected  to  accomplish 
in  twelve  weeks,  reciting  five  hours  per  week.  A  minor  (M.)  is  half  a  major. 
Courses  are  of  two  kinds,  formal  and  informal. 

a)  The  "formal"  coiurse  fiunishes  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  subject 
in  a  given  number  of  lessons.  Each  lesson  contains:  (1)  fuU  directions  for  study, 
including  references  to  the  textbooks  by  chapter  and  page;  (2)  necessary  sug- 
gestions and  assistance;  (3)  questions  to  test  the  student's  methods  of  work  as 
well  as  his  understanding  of  the  ground  covered. 

6)  The  "informal''  course  is  designed  for  students  who  are  pursuing  studies 
of  an  advanced  nature.  The  formal  lei»on  sheet  is  dispensed  with,  but  the  course 
is  carefully  outlined  by  the  instructor,  and  the  student  is  required  to  present 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  work  is  being  properly  done. 

Courses  are  "formal"  and  command  credit  imless  statement  is  made  to  the 
contrary  in  the  Announcements  of  the  Department. 

8.  Admission. — No  preliminary  examination  or  proof  of  previous  work  is 
required  of  applicants  for  correspondence  courses,  but  the  University  reserves 
the  right  to  reject  applicants,  or  to  recommend  other  courses  than  those  chosen, 
if  the  data  furnished  on  the  application  blank  justify  such  action.  If  the  cor- 
respondence student  later  comes  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  milst  comply 
with  the  requirements  for  admission  to  residence  courses.  (See  this  Register, 
pp.  93-110.) 

4.  Recognition  for  Work. — (a)  A  certificate  is  granted  for  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  recitation  work  in  any  major  or  minor  course. 
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6)  AdmisBion  credit  is  given  for  couraes  covering  coUege-entrance  reqiiir&' 
ments  which  are  satisfactorih^  completed  and  passed  by  examination. 

e)  College  credit  is  given  for  courses  of  a  college  grade  satisfactoiiJIy  com- 
pleted and  passed  by  examination. 

*  6.  Regulations. — (a)  The  University  of  Chicago  grants  no  degree  for  work 
done  wholly  in  absence. 

b)  Correspondence  courses  are  applicable  to  the  requirements  for  the 
different  degrees  as  follows:  (1)  The  candidate  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  may  do 
eighteen  of  the  required  thirty-six  majors  of  college  work  by  correspondence; 
(2)  The  candidate  for  the  medical,  the  law,  or  the  Master's  degree  may  not 
reduce  the  requirements  for  his  degree  in  absentia^  for  no  instruction  in  medicine 
or  in  law  is  given  by  correspondence  and  the  maximum  resident  time  and  study 
requirement  for  the  Master's  degree  does  not  exceed  the  minimum  requirement 
(nine  months  and  nine  majors)  for  any  degree;  (3)  The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's 
degree  may  substitute  correspondence  for  residence  work  ardy  on  i^iproval,  in 
advance,  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  his  work  Ues.  Three  years 
of  resident  graduate  study  are  expected  for  this  degree.  Very  few  non-reodeQt 
students  command  the  necessary  library  or  laboratory  facilities  for  graduate 
study. 

6.  Scholarships. — Scholarships  3nielding  tuition  in  rendence  are  awarded  to 
those  who  satisfactorily  complete  and  pass  a  given  number  of  oorrespondenee 
courses. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


I.      PHILOBOPHT 


1.  Logic.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Ashley. 

2.  Ethics.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Ashley. 

8.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.    Mj.  Assistai^  Professor  Talbert. 
4.  Greek  and  Mediaeval  Philosophy.    Mj.  Professor  Tufts. 
6.  Modem  Philosophy.    Mj.  Professor  Tufts. 

6.  Introduction  to  Kant.    Mj.  Professor  Tufts. 

7.  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Mj.  Proiessob 
Tufts. 

8.  Contemporary  Philosophy.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Talbert. 

9.  Evolution  and  Modem  Thought    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Talbert. 

10.  Hindu  Philosophy.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

11.  Aesthetics.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Talbert. 

ia.    psychology 

1.  Elementary  Psychology.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Cabr. 

2.  Advanced  Psychology.    Mj.  Dr.  MacMillan. 

8.  Psychology  of  Thinking.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Ashley. 

4.  Social  Psychology.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Talbert. 

6.  Social  Groups.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Talbert. 

6.  Psychology  of  Religion.    Mj.  Assistant  Professors  Ames  and  Talbbbt. 
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IB.     BDUCATEON 

1.  The  Biatorj  ot  Bducation.    Mj.  Db.  Dopp. 

2.  A  Comparatiye  Study  of  the  School  Systems  of  Gennany,  Englsnd,  and 
the  United  States.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Butlbb. 


8.  Hi^-School  Admhiistration.    Mj.  Mb.  Johnson. 

4.  Problems  in  Secondary  Bdncation.    Mj.  Pbofessob  Btttlbb. 

6.  TheErolution  of  Industries  and  Their  Place  inEdncation.   Mj.  Db.  Dopp. 

6.  Industrial  Education  in  Public  Schools.     Mj.  Associatb  Pbofbssob 
Lbavitt. 

7.  Primitiye  Arts  as  Educational  Means.    Mj.  Db.  Dopp. 


8.  Educational  Psychology.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofessobs  Fbbeman  and 
Ashley. 

9.  An  Introduction  to  Child-Study.    Mj.  Db.  MacMillan. 

10.  Classiflcations  and  Care  of  Children.    Mj.  Db.  MacMillan. 


11.  Introduction  to  Education.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Fbeeman. 

12.  An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Kindergarten.    Mj. 
Mbs.  Putnam. 

18.  Curriculum  for  the  Primary  Grades.    Mj.  Miss  Wtqant. 
14.  Principles  of  Method  for  Elementary-School  Teachers.    Mj.  Db.  Dopp. 
16.  Principles  of  Method  for  High-School  Teachers.    Mj.  Db.  Dopp. 
16.  The  Training  of  Children.    Mj.  Mbs.  Putnam. 

n.     POLTnCAL  eoonomt 

1.  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  (A)  CarmmpHim,  Production,  and 
Exchange.  Mj.  (B)  Diitnbitiion  and  Practical  Probtema.  Mj.  Pbofbssob 
Mabshall  and  Assistant. 

AOOOVMTIMO 

2.  Bookkeeping.    Mj.  Mb.  Ebbn. 

8.  Wholesale  Partnership  Accounting.    Mj.  Mb.  £[bbn. 
4.  Corporation  Accounting.    Mj.  Mb.  Kben. 
6.  Cost  Accounting.    Mj.  Mb.  Keen. 
6.  Bank  Accounting.    Mj.  Mb.  Kben. 

m.    political  science 

1.  CiTil  Government    Mj.  Mb.  Evans. 

2.  Elements  of  Business  Law.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofessob  Hall. 

8.  Elements  of  International  Law.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofessob  Hall. 
4.  Constitutional  Law  in  the  United  States.     Mj.  Assistant  Pbofessob 
Hall. 

iv.    histobt 


1.  Outline  History  of  Antiquity  to  876  A.D.  (A)  Orienial  and  Oroek  History 
to  146  B.  C.  Mj.  ^)  Roman  History  to  S76  A.D,  Mj.  Assistant  Pbofessob 
£[nox. 
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2.  Outline  History  of  Europe  (376-1000).  (A)  Decline  of  the  Raman  Empire 
to  the  Renaissance  (376-1600).  Mj.  (B)  The  ReformaHan  to  the  Present  (1500- 
1900).    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Knox. 

8.  Outiine  History  of  Eiuiand.  (A)  English  History  to  1603.  Mj.  (B)  Eng- 
lish History  from  1604  to  the  Present.    Mj.  Dr.  Fox. 

4.  Outiine  History  of  the  United  States.  (A)  American  History  to  the  Formo' 
Hon  of  the  Constitution  (1492-1788) .  M  j.  (B)  The  Nation  Under  the  Constitution 
(1789-1914).    Mj.  Dr.  Fox. 

OOLLBOB 

6.  ffistory  of  Antiquity  to  the  Fall  of  the  Persian  Empire.  Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Knox. 

6.  History  of  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alexander.  Mj.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Ki70X. 

7.  History  of  Rome  to  the  Antonines.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Knox. 

8.  European  History;  The  Mediaeval  Period  (376-1300).  Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Knox. 

9.  European  History:  The  Later  Mediaeval  and  Eariy  Modem  Period  (1300- 
1715).    Mj.Dr.Fox. 

10.  European  History:  The  Later  Modem  Period  (1715-1900).   Mj.  Dr.  Fox. 

11.  Europe  during  the  Renaissance  (1250-1500).    Mj.  Dr.  Fox. 

12.  Europe  during  the  Reformation  (1517-1648).    Mj.  Dr.  Fox. 

18.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  Era  of  Napoleon.  Mj.  Professor 
Thompson  and  Dr.  Fox. 

14.  The  Church  and  the  Roman  Empire  (Beginning  to  565).  Mj.  Assist^ 
ANT  Professor  Walker. 

16.  The  Church  and  the  Barbarians  (590-1100).  Mj.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Walker. 

16.  History  of  England  to  the  Accession  of  the  Tudors.    Mj.  Dr.  Fox. 

17.  England  from  Henry  VH  to  Edward  VH  (1485-1900).     Mj.  Dr.  Fox. 

AMBBIOAN   HI8TOBT 

18.  Colonial  Period  (1607-1788).  (A)  Colonization  and  CoUmial  InsOtvtioM 
(1607-1763).  M.  (B)  The  American  Revolution  (1763-1783).  M.  Assistant 
Professor  Jernegan. 

19.  The  Formation  and  Growth  of  the  Nation  (1788-1829).  (A)  Confed- 
eration and  the  Constitution  (1783-1789).  M.  (B)  Foreign  Politics  and  National 
Expansion  (1789-1829).     M.  Assistant  Professor  Jernegan. 

20.  Sectional  Conflict  and  National  Development  (1829-1914).  (A)  Democ- 
racy,  Expansion f  and  Conflict  (1829-1865).  M.  (B)  National  Consolidation  and 
Expansion  (1865-1914).     M.  Dr.  Fox. 

21.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.    Mj.  Dr.  Fox. 

SCHOOL   OF   BDUOATION 

22.  History  for  Primary  Grades.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

28.  Teachers' Course  in  American  History.   Mj.  Associate  Professor  Ricb. 

Yl.     SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

BOOXOLOOT 

1.  Ihtrodnction  to  Sociology.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  MacLean. 

2.  Ihtrodnction  to  the  Study  of  Society.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor 
MacLean. 
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8.  Elements  of  Industrial  ffistory.    Mj.  Absistant  Pbofbssob  MacLban. 
4.  Sodal  Debtor  Classes.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  MacLban. 
6.  Modem  Immigration.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  MacLban. 

6.  Rural  Life.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  MacLban. 

7.  Problems  of  Industry.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  MacLban. 

ANTHBOPOLOQT 

8.  General  Anthropology.    Mj.  Associatb  Pbofbssob  Stabb. 

via.    housbhold  adionistbation 

1.  House  Sanitation.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Talbot. 

2.  Foods  and  Dietaries.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Talbot. 

8.  Administration  of  the  House.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Talbot. 

SCHOOL   OF   BDUOATION 

4.  Design,  Decoration,  and  Furnishing  of  the  House.    Mj.  Miss  Raymond. 
6.  The  Theory  of  Teaching  of  Home  Economics.    (A  and  B)  Mj.  Miss 
Hanna. 

vn.    cohpabativb  bblioion 
For  courses  see  p.  186. 

Vm.     THB  OBIENTAL  LANQUAGBS  AND  LITBBATUBES 

For  courses  see  p.  187. 

X.      SANSKBTT  AND  INDO-BUBOFBAN   COMPABATiyB  PHILOLOGT 

1.  Elementary  Sanskrit    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Clabk. 

2.  The  Bahgavad  GitA.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Clabk. 

8.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Clabk. 
4.  History  of  India.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Clabk. 

XI.   THB  QBBBK  LANGUAQB  AND  UTBBATUBB 


Al.  Elementary  Greek  (A  and  B).    DMj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Bbonson. 

A2.  Xenophon:  *<Anabasis."  (A)  Books  i.  4-»t.  4-  Mj.  (B)  Books  ii,S^io. 
Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Bbonson. 

A8.  Homer:  "Iliad."  (A)  Bocks  i-^ii,  Mj.  (B)  Books  vi-xxii  (passim). 
Mj.  Mb.  Nblson. 

OOLLBQB 

1.  Elementary  Greek.    Mj.  Mb.  Nblson. 

2.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis."    Mj.  Mb.  Nbuson. 

8.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis"  (Advanced).    Mj.  Mb.  Nblson. 

4.  Homer:  "Riad."    Mj.  Mb.  Nblson. 

6.  Plato:  "Apology"  and  "Crito."    Mj.  Mb.  Nblson. 

6.  Homer:  "Odyssey"  (Books  v-<di),    Mj.  Mb.  Nblson. 

7.  Herodotus:  "Historiae"  (Books  vii  and  vtu).    Mj.  Mb.  Nblson. 

8.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Bonnbb. 

9.  Demosthenes:  "Philippics"  and  Lysias.    Mj.  Mb.  Nblson. 
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10.  Demosthenes:  "De  Corona.''  Mj.  Mb.  Nblbon. 
11;  Introduction  to  Greek  Tragedy.  Mj.  Mb.  Nblson. 
12.  Aristophanes.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Pbbscott. 

Xn.     THB  LATIN  LANGUACS  AND  LITBBATUBB 
AOADBMT 

1.  Blementary  Latin  (A  and  B).    DMj.  Miss  Pbllbtt. 

2.  Caesar:   <*De  Bello  Gallico."    (A)  Book  ii.    Mj.    (B)  Books  iiir^v. 
Mj.    (C)  Book  i.  S0-S4'    M.  Miss  Pellbtt. 

8.  \lri  Romae.    M.  Miss  Pellbtt. 

4.  Nepos.    M.  Miss  Pbllbtt. 

5.  Cicero:  '^Orationes."    (A)  In  CcUilinam  i-iv,   Mj.    (B)  Pro  lege  ManiUa 
and  Pro  Archia,    Mj.  Miss  Pbllbtt. 

6.  Virgil:  <*Aeneid.''    (A)  Books  i-ii.    Mj.    (B)  Books  in-vi.    Mj.  Miss 
Pbllbtt. 

7.  Selections  from  Roman  Writers.    Mj.  Miss  Pbllbtt. 

8.  Prose  Composition  Based  on  Caesar.    M.  Miss  Pbllbtt. 

9.  Prose  Composition  Based  on  Cicero.    M.  Miss  Pbllbtt. 

COLLBQB 

10.  Cicero:  "De  Senectate."    M.  Miss  Pbllbtt. 

11.  Terence:  ''Phormio."    M.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Bbbson. 

12.  Livy.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Bbbson. 

18.  Horace:  "Odes"  {Books  i-^ii),    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Millbb. 

14.  The  Latin  Subjunctiye.    Mj.  Miss  Pbllbtt. 

16.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Bbbson. 

16.  Cicero:  "De  Amicitia.'*    M.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Bbbson. 

17.  PUutus:   (A)  "Captiyi."    M.    (B)  "Trinnmmus."    M.  Assistant  Pbo- 
fbssob Bbbson. 

18.  Tadttts:    ''Agricola*'  and  ''Germania."     Mj.  Associatb  Pbofbssob 
Bbbson. 

19.  Cicero:  ''Epistnlae.**    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Bbbson. 

20.  Ovid  (Informal).    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Millbb. 

21.  Seneca:  ''The  Tragedies"  (Informal).    Mj.  Pbofsssob  Millbb. 

22.  Horace:     ''Satires'*    and    "Epistles"     (Informal).      Mj.  Pbofbssob 
Millbb. 

28.  Horace  and  Persius:  "Satires''  (Informal).    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Millbb. 
24.  Juvenal.    Mj.  Associatb  Pbofbssob  Bbbson. 

26.  Topical  Studies  in  the  Works  of  Virgil  (Informal).     Mj.  Pbofbssob 
Millbb. 

26.  Roman  Conception  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  (Informal).    Mj. 
Pbofbssob  Millbb. 

27.  Training  Course  for  Teachers  (Informal).    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Millbb. 

Xm.      BOMANCB  LANQUAGBS  AND  LTTBBATUBBS 

1.  Elementary  French  (A  and  B).    DMj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Nbff. 

2.  Intermediate  French.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Nbff. 
8.  Advanced  French.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  David. 

4.  French  Reading.    (A)  Modem  Novels,    Mj.    (B)  Modem  Dramas,    Mj. 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  David. 
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6.  Advanced  French  Reading.  (A)  Modem  Dramaa  and  Lyrics,  Mj.  (B) 
Modem  Novels  and  Lyrics,    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbbsob  David. 

6.  Cotirs  de  Style.    Mj.  Assistant  Protessor  David. 

7.  Ihtrodtiction  to  the  Study  of  French  Literature.  Mj.  Assistant  Pbo- 
fbbsob David. 

8.  Molitee  and  the  French  Comedy  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries.  (A)  Molthe  and  His  Contemporaries  (17th  c).  Mj.  (B)  Moli^e^s 
Sttccessors  {18ih  c).    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  David. 

9.  Molidre.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofessor  David. 

10.  Old  French  (Elementary  oourse).    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Jenkins. 

11.  Elementary  Italian.    Mj.  Associate  Pbofbssob  Wilkins. 

12.  Intermediate  Italian.    Mj.  Associate  Pbofbssob  Wilkins. 
18.  Elementary  Spanish.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofessor  Enkb. 
14.  Intermediate  Spanish.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Enkb. 

16.  Spanish  Prose  Composition.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Enkb. 

16.  Modem  Spanish  Novels  and  Dramas.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Enkb. 

17.  "Don  Quixote.''    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Enkb. 

nV.      GBBMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  XJTEBATUBBS 

1.  Elementary  German  (A  and  B).    DMj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  von  Nob. 

2.  Review  of  First-Tear  German.    Assistant  Pbofbssob  Gbonow. 
8.  Intermediate  German.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Gbonow. 

4.  Elementary  Prose  Composition.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Gbonow. 
6.  German  Idioms  and  Synonyms.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Gbonow. 

6.  Modem  German  Dramas.    Mj.  Db.  Phillipson. 

7.  Scientific  German.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  von  Noi. 

8.  Deutsche  Aufsfttze  und  StUUbungen.  Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  von 
Nob. 

9.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  German  Literature.  (A)  Earliest  Times 
through  Lessing,    Mj.    (B)  Nineteenth  Century,    Mj.  Dr.  Phillipson. 

10.  The  German  Short  Story.    Mj.  Dr.  von  Klbnzb. 

11.  Heine's  Prose  and  Poetry.    Mj.  Db.  Phillipson. 

12.  Goethe's  Lyric  Poetry  as  an  Exponent  of  His  Life.     Mj.  Db.  von 
Klbnzb. 

18.  Friedrich  Hebbel:    A  Study  of  Modem  German   Drama.     Mj.  Db. 
VON  Klbnzb. 

14.  Deutscher  Satzbau  und  Stil.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  von  No6. 

16.  The  Modem  German  Essay.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  von  Noe. 

16.  Outline  mstoxy  of  German  Literature.    (A)  Earliest  Times  to  Eighteenth 
Century.   Mj.    (B)  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries,    Mj.  Db.  von  Klbnzb. 

17.  German  Literature  in  Its  Earlier  and  Later  Relations  to  England.    Mj. 
Assistant  Professor  von  Noi^. 

18.  German  Literature  in  Its  Earlier  and  Later  Relations  to  France.    Mj. 
Assistant  Professor  von  Noi^. 

19.  Contemporary  German  Literature.    Mj.  or  DMj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob 
VON  No  6. 

20.  Gothic    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Wood. 

21.  Old  Hi^  German.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Wood. 

22.  Old  Saxon.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Wood. 

23.  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Prose.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Gould. 
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SCHOOL  OF  BDUOATION 

24.  The  Teaching  of  Gemum  in  Secondary  Schools.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbo- 

FE880B  GbONOW. 

XT.     THB  BNGaJSH  LANGUAOB  AND  UTBRATUBS 

■LBMBNTABT 

1.  Bngliih  Grammar.    Mj.  Associatb  Pbofbssob  Mabsh. 

▲OADBMT 

2.  Preparatory  Enffjish  Comnosition.  (A)  FirsU  and  Secmdr-Year  High- 
School  ComposiHon.  Mj.  (B)  7%ir(i-  and  ronrth-Yecar  High-School  Composi-- 
tion,    Mj.  Associatb  Pbofbssob  Mabsh  and  Mb.  Chbbinqton. 

8.  Preparatory  Bnglish  Literature.  (A)  Firtl-  and  Second-Year  HighS^iocl 
LUeratiare.  Mj.  (B)  Third-  and  Fotarth-Year  High-School  Literaiure.  Mj. 
Associatb  Pbofbssob  Mabsh  and  Mb.  Chbbington. 

OOLLBOB 

4.  Bnfi^ish,  L    Mj.  Associatb  Pbofbssob  Mabsh. 
6.  English,  IIL    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Hulbbbt. 

6.  Englishi  IV.  (A)  Exposition  and  Argument,  Mj.  Associatb  Pbofbssob 
Ltman.  (R  1  and  2)  Story  Wriiing.  DMj.  Mb.  Gbabo.  (C)  JoumaUeUc 
Writing.    Mj.  Mb.  Gbabo. 

7.  English,  V.    Magazine  Writing,    Mj.  Mb.  Gbabo. 

8.  English,  VI.     Advanced  Compontion.    Mj.  Mb.  Gbabo. 

9.  Versification.    M.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Hulbbbt. 

10.  Proofreading.    M.  Db.  Powbll. 

11.  Copy-Editing.    M.  Db.  Powbll. 

12.  The  Forms  of  Public  Address.    Mj.  Associatb  Pbofbssob  Ltman. 

18.  The  Development  of  English  Literature.  Mj.  Associatb  Pbofbssob 
Mabsh. 

14.  An  Introduction  to  American  Literature.  Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob 
Daybnpobt. 

16.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Shakspere.  Mj.  Associatb  Pbofbssob 
Baskbbvill  and  Mbs.  Baskbbvill. 

16.  En^^ish  Literature  by  Periods.  (A)  Englieh  Literature  from  1567  to 
1642,  Mj.  (B)  Englieh  Literature  from  1642  to  1744-  Mj.  (C)  BngHeh 
Literature  from  1744  to  1798.  Mj.  (D)  English  Literature  from  1798  to  18S$. 
Mj.  (E)  Englieh  Literature  from  18Si  to  189^.  Mj.  Associatb  Pbofbssob 
Mabsh. 

17.  The  History  of  the  English  Language.  Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob 
Hulbbbt. 

18.  The  Growth  of  the  English  NoveL  (A)  From  Sir  Thomas  Malory  to 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  Mj.  (B)  From  Mrs.  Raddiffe  and  Godwin  to  Stevenson  and 
Kipling.    Mj.  Mbs.  Gbaham. 

19.  The  Drama  in  England  from  1600  to  1600.  Mj.  Associatb  Pbofbssob 
Baskbbvill  and  Mbs.  Baskbbvill. 

20.  The  Drama  in  England  from  1600  to  1642.  Mj.  Assoclatb  Pbofbssob 
Baskbbvill  and  Mbs.  Baskbbvill. 

21.  The  Plays  of  Shakspere.  (A)  The  Plays  from  1691  to  1699.  Mj. 
(B)  The  Plays  from  1699  to  1611.  Mj.  Associatb  Pbofbssob  Baskbbvill 
AND  Mbs.  Baskbbvill. 

22.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Spenser.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Knott. 
28.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Wordsworth.    M.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Enott. 
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84.  The  Works  of  Robert  Browning.    (A)  Studiet  in  the  Early  Poems,    M. 
(B)  **The  Ring  and  the  Booh^*  and  Dramas.    M.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Daysn- 

PORT. 

25.  Studies  in  the  Poetry  of  Tennyson.    M.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Daysn- 

PORT. 

96.  Repreaentatiye  English  Essayists  of  the   Nlneteentii  Century.    Mj. 
Mbs.  Graham. 

27.  The  Makers  of  American  Literature.    Mj.  Mrs.  Graham. 

88.  The  Sh«rt  Story  in  English  and  American  Literature.    Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Marsh. 

89.  Modem  Realistic  Fiction.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Davenport. 

80.  Types  oi  Mediaeval  Literature:    A  Literary  and  Sociological  Study. 
Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Davenport. 

81.  Conten^orary  literature  and  Current  Problems.     Mj.  Mrs.  Graham. 
88.  The  Irish  Literary  Revival.    M.  Assistant  Professor  Davenport. 
88.  The  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Dav- 
enport. 

84.  Elementary  Old  English.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Marsh. 

85.  Advanced  Old  English:    "Beowulf'  (Informal).    Mj.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Marsh. 

86.  Introduction  to  Chaucer.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Marsh. 

SCHOOL   OF   BDUCATION 

87.  English  Grammar  for  Teachers.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Marsh. 

88.  The  Teaching  of  English  Compodtion  in  Secondary  Schools.    Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Ltbcan. 

89.  The  Teaching  of  English  Literature  in  Secondary  Schools.    Mj.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Ltbcan. 

40.  The  Teaching  of  Oral  English  in  Secondary  Schools.    (A)  Oral  English, 
M.    (B)  High^chool  Problems.    M.  Associate  Professor  Ltman. 

41.  Commercial  Correspondence.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Ltman. 

XVI.      GENERAL  UTBRATURB 

1.  Masterpieces  in  World  Literature.  Mj.  Professor  Mottlton  and 
Miss  Schrader. 

8.  The  Literary  Study  of  the  (English)  Bible.  Mj.  Professor  Moulton 
AND  Miss  Schrader. 

8.  Dante  and  Milton.    Mj.  Miss  Schrader. 

4.  Studies  in  Modem  Drama.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Davenport. 

6.  Hmner  and  Ancient  Tragedy  for  En^sh  Readers.  Mj.  Professor 
Moui;roN  and  Miss  Schrader. 

6.  German  Literature  (in  English).    Mj.  Dr.  Phillipson. 

• 

XVn.      MATHEMATICS 
■LBMBNTABT 

1.  Connote  Arithmetic    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Laves. 

AOADBirr 

8.  Elementary  Algebra.  (A)  Through  Factoring,  M.  (B)  To  Quadratics, 
Mj.    (C)  Through  Quadratics,    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Laves. 

8.  Plane  Geometiy.  (A)  Books  I-JI.  Mj.  (B)  Books  III-IV.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Laves. 
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4.  Review  of  Slementary  Mathematics.    (A)  Algebra  through  QwdnOic: 
Mj.    (B)  Plane  Geometry,    Mj.  Associatb  Pbofbssob  Laves. 
IC.  Descriptive  Geometry.    4Mj.  Mb.  Person. 

OOLLBOB 

6.  Solid  Geometry.    Mj.  Associate  Pbofbssob  Laves. 

6.  Plane  Trigonometry.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Wilcztnski. 

7.  Spherical  Trigonometry  with  Applications  to  Geodesy  and  Astronomy. 
Mj.  Associatb  Pbofbssob  Laves. 

8.  College  Algebra.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Wilcztnski. 

9.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Wilcztnski. 

10.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  (Informal).    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Wilcztnski. 

11.  Calculus  with  Applications  (A,  B,  and  C).    3Mj.  Pbofbssob  Wilctznski. 

12.  Analytical  Mechanics  (A  and  B).  DMj.  Associatb  Pbofbssob  Laves. 
18.  Theory  of  Equations  (Informal).  Mj.  or  DMj.  Pbofbssob  Wilcztnski. 
14.  Differential  Equations  (Informal).  Mj.  or  DMj.  Pbofbssob  Wilcztnski. 
16.  Introduction  to  Analysis  (Informal).    DMj.  Pbofbssob  Moobb. 

GBADUATB 

16.  Advanced  Mechanics   (A,   B,  and  C).    3Mj.  Associate  Pbofbssob 
Lavbs. 

17.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry  (Informal).    Mj.  or  DMj.  Pbofbssob 
Wilcztnski. 

18.  Projective  Geometry  (Informal).    DMj.  Pbofbssob  Moobb. 

19.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable  (Informal).    DMj.  Pbofbssob 
Moobb. 

20.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable  (Informal).    DMj.  Pbofbs- 
sob Moobb. 

81.  Algebraic  Invariants.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Dickson. 
22.  Substitution  Groups  and  Galois'  Theory  of  Algebraic  Equations.    Mj. 
Pbofbssob  Dickson. 

28.  Linear  Associative  Algebra.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Dickson. 

24.  Invariantive  Theory  of  Numbers.    Mj.  or  DMj.  Pbofbssob  Dickson. 

26.  General  Analysis  (Informal).    Mj.  or  DMj.  Pbofbssob  Moobb. 

SCHOOL   OF   ■DUOATION 

26.  Theory  of  the  Teaching  of  Elementary-School  Mathematics.    Mj.  Pbo- 
fbssob Mtebs. 

27.  The  Psychology  of  Number.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Mtebs. 

28.  Teachers'  Course  in  the  First  Two  Tears  of  Secondary  Mathematics. 
DMj.  Pbofbssob  Mtebs. 

29.  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics.     Mj.  or  DMj.  Pbofbssob 
Mtebs. 

80.  The  Teaching  of  College  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and  Analytics.    Mj. 
Pbofbssob  Mtebs. 

81.  History  of  the  Science  of  Mathematics.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Mtebs. 

ZVin.      ASTBONOMT 

1.  Descriptive  Astronomy   (Informal).     Mj.  Pbofbssob  Moulton  and 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  MacMillan. 

2.  The  History  of  Astronomy.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Mtebs. 

8.  Celestial   Mechanics   (Informal).     DMj.  Pbofbssob  Mouiaon  and 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  MacMillan. 
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XIX.      PHTBI08 

1.  Blementuy  Physics.  (A)  Mechamca,  Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat,  Mj. 
(B)    EUdricUy,  Magnetism,  Sound,  and   Light,    Mj.  Absistant  Pbofbssob 

MOOBB. 

XX.      CHBlflBTBT 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry  (A  and  B).    DMj.  Dr.  Raifobd. 
8.  Qualitative  Analysis  (A,  B,  and  C).    3Mj.  Pbofbsbob  Stobguts. 

XXI.      COBOLOGT 

▲OADBMT 

1.  Physical  Geography.    Mj.  Db.  Stephenson. 

OOLLBOB 

2.  Physiography.    Mj.  Pbofebsob  Calhoun. 
8.  General  Geology.    Mj.  Db.  Stephenson. 

4.  Interpretation  of  Topographic  and  Geologic  Maps.  M.  Pbovbssob 
Tbowbbidgb. 

6.  Elementary  Mineralogy-    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Bbokaw. 
6.  Economic  Geology*    Mj.  Db.  Stephenson. 

XXI  A.      GEOOBAPHT 

1.  The  Elements  of  Geography.    Mj.  Miss  Lanibb. 

8.  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History.    Mj.  Misa  Lanibb. 

SCHOOL   OF   BDUOATION 

'  8.  The  Teaching  of  Gecmiphy  in  the  Primary  Grades.    Mj.  Associate 
Pbofessob  Babbb  and  Miss  Hbndbbson. 

4.  The  Teaching  of  Geomphy  in  the  Grammar  Grades.  Mj.  Associate 
PBorsssoB  Babeb  and  Miss  Hbndbbson. 

zxii.    zoOloot 

1.  Introductory  Zotflogy.    Mj.  Associate  Pbofbssob  Newman. 

8.  Evolution  and  Heredity.    Mj.  Associate  Pbofbssob  Newman. 

8.  Genetics  and  Eugenics.    Mj.  Associate  Pbofbssob  Newman. 

4.  General  Morphology  and  Natural  History  of  the  Invertebrates.  (A)  Pro- 
tozoa, Por^ferajCoelenterata,  Platyhelndnthes,  Nemathelminthes,  and  Eehinoder' 
mata.    Mj.     (B)  Molusca,  Annidata,  and  Arthropoda,    Mj.  Db.  Htman. 

6.  Vertehrate  ZoOlogy.    Mj.  Db.  Htmak. 

6.  Vertebrate  Embryology.    Mj.  Db.  Htman. 

7.  Elementary  Animal  Ecology.    Mj.  Db.  Wells. 

8.  Economic  Zotflogy.    Mj.  Db.  Wblus. 

9.  Advanced  Animal  Ecology  (Informal).    Mj.  Db.  Wells. 

XXIV.      PHTSIOLOGT 

1.  Introductory  Physiology  (A,  B,  and  C).  3Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob 
Linglb. 

xxvn.    botant 
1.  General  Morphology  of  the  Algae  and  FungL    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Chambbb- 

LAIN. 

8.  General  Morphology  of  the  Bryophytes  and  Pteridophytes.  Mj.  Pbo- 
fbssob Chambbblain. 
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8.  General  Morphology  of  the  Gynmosperms  and  Angiosperms.    Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain. 

4.  Elementary  Plant  Physiology*    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Crocker. 
6.  Elementary  Plant  Ecology.    Mj.  Dr.  Fxtller. 

6.  The  Scientific  Basis  of  As^cultnre.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Crocker 
AND  Dr.  Eckerson. 

7.  Elementary  Forestry.    Mj.  Dr.  Howe. 

8.  Ecological  Plant  Anatomy.    Mj.  Dr.  Fuller. 

9.  Field  Ecology  (Informal).    Mj.  Professor  Cowles  or  Dr.  Fuller. 

10.  Elementary  Plant  Anatomy.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Land. 

11.  Methods  in  Plant  Histology.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Land. 

•OHOOI.  OF  BDUOATION 

12.  Teachers'  Course  in  Botany.    Mj.  Professor  Caldwell. 

XZYniA.     HTGIXNB  AND  BACTBRIOLOOT 

▲CADBMT 

1.  General  Bacteriology  and  the  Relation  of  Bacteria  Teasts  and  Molds  to 
the  Household,  Dairy,  Industries,  and  Agriculture.    Mj.  Dr.  Hbinsmann. 


2«  Bacteridogical  Methods.    Mj.  Dr.  Hbinsmann. 
8.  Hygiene.    Mj.  Dr.  Heinemann. 

4.  Advanced  Bacteriology.    (A)  YeastB,  MMsj  and  AceUe  Add  Bacteria, 
Mj.    (B)  Waiar  and  Miik  AnalyM.    Mj.    (C)  Soil.    Mj.  Dr.  Heinemann. 

CXXn.     NATURAL  8CISNCB 

•OHOOL   OF   BDUOATION 

1.  Elementary  Natural  Science.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Downing. 
8.  Regional  Studies.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Downing. 
8.  School  Gardening  and  Elementary  Agriculture.    Mj. 

CLI.     SCHOOL  LIBRARY  ECONOMICS 

1.  literature  for  CMdren.    Mj.  Miss  Black. 

LIBRARY  SCIBNCB 

1.  Technical  Methods  of  Library  Science.    Mj.  Miss  Robertson. 

CLT.     AESTHETIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

1.  Elementary  Drawing  and  Painting.    Mj.  Miss  WnnnsB. 

2.  Elementary  Design.    Mj.  Miss  Whittier. 

8.  Illustration.    Mj.  Miss  Whiitier  and  Miss  Clark. 
4.  Structural  Desi^    Mj.  Miss  Whittibr  and  Miss  Clark. 
6.  Costume  Design.    Mj.  Miss  Whittisb  and  Miss  Clark. 
6.  Household  Design.    Mj.  Miss  WnnnsR  and  Miss  Clark. 
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DRAWING 

▲OADBICT 

1.  Fteehind  Drawing.    Mj.  M&.  Fbbsok. 

A.  Medumical  Drawiof.  (1)  Prtfj^dwe  OeomeUry.  Mj.  (2)  ConttrueHwe 
Drawing.  Mj.  (3)  MacMne  tkiaiU.  Mj.  (4)  Oear  C<matrudian.  Mj. 
(5)  Shop  Drawing.    Mj.  M&.  Fbbson. 

B.  Architoctural  Drawing.  (1)  Freehand  Drawing.  Mj.  (2)  Pn^ectitm 
Oeamdry.  Mj.  (3)  Comtruetive  Drawing.  Mj.  (4)  ArchiUdiwral  DetaiU. 
Mj.  (5)  ArekiUdwral  Detign.  Mj.  (6)  Pictorial  ArehiUdure.  Mj.  Mb. 
Fbbsok. 

C.  Descriptive  Geometry.  (1)  Prcjedioe  Qtomttry.  Mj.  (2)  Conttrud- 
upe  Drawing.  Mj.  (3)  ThmrtHedl  Chrapkie:  Mj.  (4)  PraeHeal  Orap/btct. 
Mj.  Mb.  Fbbsok. 

yn.     COliPABATIVB  BBLIGION 

1.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion.    Mj.  Assistant  PnoncssoB 

CONABD. 

8.  The  Religion  of  Undrilized  Peoples.    Mj.  Assistant  PbofbssobConabd. 

3.  The  Bvolntion  of  the  Idea  of  God.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Ck)NAiu>. 

4.  The  History  of  Prayer.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Conabd. 
6.  The  Religions  of  India.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Clabk. 


xij.    old  tbstambnt  utbbatubb  and  intbbpbbtation 

AND 
▼m.     OBDBNTAL  LANGUAGBS  AND  UTBBATUBBS 

1.  An  Introduction  to  tiie  Old  Testament    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Pbicb. 
8.  Outline  ci  Hebrew  Iffistory.    Mj.  Mb.  Hbnbt. 
8.  Old  Testament  Prophecy.    Mj.  Mb.  Hbnbt. 
4.  Old  Testament  Worship.    Mj.  Mb.  Hbnbt. 
6.  Elementary  Hebrew.    Mj.  Mb.  Hbnbt. 

6.  Intermediate  Hebrew.    Mj.  Mb.  Hbnbt. 

7.  Bzodus  and  Hebrew  Grammar.    Mj.  Mb.  Hbnbt. 

8.  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi.    M.  Mb.  Hbnbt. 

9.  Elementary  Arabic    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofessob  Luckenbill. 

10.  Advanced  Arabic.    (A)  SdecUd  Simu  of  the  Koran.    Mj.    (B)  Historical 
Proae.    Mj.    (C)  Arabic  Fablea.    Mj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Luckbnbill. 

11.  Elementary  Assyrian.    M.  Pbofbssob  Bbbbt. 
18.  Intermediate  Assyrian*    M.  Pbofbssob  Bbbbt. 
18.  Elementary  Egyptian.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Bbbastbd. 

14.  Elementary  Russian.    (AandB).    DMj.  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Habpbb. 

ZLn.    NBW  tbstambnt  and  bablt  CHBisnAN  utbbatubb 
1.  Jewish  History  in  tiie  Time  of  Jesus.    Mj.  Associate  Pbofbssob 

VOTAW. 

8.  Life  of  Jesus.    Mj.  Associatb  Pbofbssob  Votaw. 

8.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus.    Mj.  Associatb  Pbofbssob  Votaw. 

4.  Histoxy  of  the  Apostolic  Age.    Mj.  Pbofbssob  Casb. 
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6.  Introductioii  to  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  (A)  Hfe  of  the  Ap<Me 
Paul,  and  IrUroducUan  to  the  Pauline  Epiatles.  Mj.  (B)  InirodueHon  to  the 
Oospela,  Acta,  and  General  Epiatlee,  Mj.  PBorsssoB  Bubton  and  Asbibtant 
Professor  Sbyibrn. 

6.  The  Btfaical  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament    Mj.  AsBooiAn:  Pnons- 

SOR  VOTAW. 

7.  Elementary  New  Testament  Greek.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor 
Severn. 

8.  Intermediate    New    Testament    Greek.    Mj.    Assistant    Professor 

Severn. 

9.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Votaw. 
10.  The  Apostolic  Fathers.    Mj.  Professor  Goodspbed  and  Assistant 

Professor  Severn. 

xuv.    systematic  theologt 

1.  Outline  Coorse  in  Systematic  Theology.    Mj.  Professor  G.  B.  Smith. 

2.  Systematic  Theology  (A,  B,  and  C).    3Mj.  Professor  G.  B.  Smith. 
8.  Christian  Bthics.    Mj.  Professor  G.  B.  Smith. 

4.  Apologetics.    Mj.  Professor  G.  B.  Smith. 

6.  The  Theological  Significance  of  Leading  Movements  of  Thought  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (Informal).    DMj.  Professor  G.  B.  Smith. 

XLV.      CHURCH  HISTORY 

1.  Outlines  of  Church  ffistory.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Gates. 
8.  The  Protestant  Reformation.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

XLVi.    practical  theology 

1.  The  Theory  of  Preaching.    Mj.  Professor  Scares. 
8.  Principles  and  Organization  of  Religious  Bducation.    Mj.  Professor 
Evans. 

8.  The  Modem  Sunday  School.    Mj.  Professor  Evans. 

THE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

IB.  Homiletics. 

8B.  Outline  Course  on  Pastoral  Duties. 
8B.  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine. 
4B.  Outline  of  Systematic  Theology. 
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THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  SACRED 
LITERATURE 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

In  February,  1881,  a  oorreepondence  school  of  Hebrew  was  organised  by 
William  R.  Harper  under  the  name  of  the  Institute  of  Hebrew.  Twenty  students 
constituted  the  initial  class.  The  Institute  was  encouraged  and  fostered  in  its 
woric  by  about  seventy  teachers  of  Hebrew  and  the  Old  Testament  connected 
with  educational  institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  studoit  body 
increased  so  rapidly  that  in  its  first  year  forty-four  states  and  eight  foreign 
countries  were  represented.  It  became  increasingly  evident  that  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  school  must  be  extended  to  students  of  the  English  Bible.  In 
1889  a  reorganization  was  e£Fected,  and  an  institution  having  a  much  broader 
purpose  was  established  under  the  name  of  The  American  Institute  of  Sacred 
Literature.  The  first  prospectus  of  the  new  organisation  states  its  purpose  as 
follows:  "To  promote  the  phDologicali  literary,  historical,  and  ezegetical  study 
of  the  Scriptures  by  means  of  such  instrumentalities  as  may  be  found  practicable." 
This  ideal  has  not  been  changed,  although  changing  circumstances  and  demands 
have  involved  modifications  in  methods  and  work. 

In  1891  the  headquarters  of  the  Institute  were  removed  to  Chicago. 

The  Councfl  of  Seventy  was  organised  in  1895  and  this  body  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  Institute.  The  organisation  was  not  endowed,  and  after  ten 
years  the  Council  of  Seventy  unanimously  consented  to  accept  the  opportunity 
given  them  by  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago  to  incorporate  the  Insti- 
tute in  the  University  ESztension  Division  of  the  University  and  to  continue  its 
work  under  the  advantages  offered  by  association  with  a  well-established  educa- 
tional institution.    This  transfer  was  formally  consummated  July  1,  1905. 

PURPOSE  AND  ORGANIZATION 
It  is  the  province  of  the  Institute  as  a  whole  to  conduct  all  non-residence 
work  of  whatever  character  in  subjects  pertaining  to  Sacred  Literature.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  University  to  provide  through  the  Institute  for  churches, 
schools,  pastors,  teachers,  and  the  general  Christian  public,  facilities  for  non- 
resident study  in  the  Bible  and  kindred  subjects  in  such  a  variety  of  forms, 
grades,  and  topics,  that  satisfactory  aid  may  be  given  to  any  person  or  group 
of  persons  seeking  assistance,  advice,  or  training,  in  topics  associated  with  reli- 
gious education.  The  officers  of  administration  are  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  Secretaries  of  the  University  Extension  Division,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Sacred  Literature  Section. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
Correspondence  courses  (^ered  in  the  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature  are 
described  under  their  respective  departments  in  the  preceding  pages. 
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In  the  Reading  and  Library  Department  of  the  Institute  are  included  all 
courses  of  prescribed  reading,  professional  or  non-professional,  elementary  study 
courses  without  correspondoice  instruction  for  individuals  or  groups,  rs^  sur- 
vey courses  for  the  training  of  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  the  circulation  of 
traveling  libraries. 

For  work  done  in  the  Reading  and  Library  Department  certificates  are 
issued  to  studoits  on  the  accomplishment  of  each  course.  Such  certificates  do 
not  oititle  the  student  to  credit  toward  a  degree. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1.  For   Correspondoice-Study   Courses   see   Departments   XLI   and   XUI, 

pp.  515-516. 

2.  Courses  in  Reading  and  Library  Work. 

a)  Professional  Reading  Courses. 

1.  The  Historical  and  Literary  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch. 

2.  Okl  Testament  Prophecy. 

3.  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Hebrew  Psalt^. 

4.  The  life  of  Jesus  the  Qirist. 

5.  The  Apostolic  Age. 

C.  The  Problems  Connected  with  the  Gospel  of  John. 

7.  Christianity  and  Social  Problems. 

8.  The  History  of  Israel. 

9.  The  Wisdom  Literature. 

10.  The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles. 

11.  The  Poet-Apoetolio  Era. 

12.  The  Pi^chology  of  Religion  and  Its  Bearing  upon  Rdigious  Education. 

13.  The  Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  Twentieth  Centuiy. 

14.  Constructive  Theories  of  Modem  Scholarship  concerning  the  Bible,  the 
Church,  and  Religion. 

15.  The  Character  of  Jesus  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Scholandiip. 

16.  The  Efficient  Church. 

17.  The  Hebrew  Religion  and  Modem  Scholarship. 

18.  The  Church's  Task  of  Religious  Education. 

19.  Significant  Movements  in  Recent  Theology. 

20.  The  Minister's  Preaching  Task. 

21.  The  Ethics  of  the  New  Testament. 

b)  Elemoitary  Study  Courses. 

1.  The  life  of  Christ. 

2.  The  Foreshadowings  of  the  Christ. 

3.  The  Founding  of  the  Christian  Church. 

4.  The  Work  of  the  Okl  Testament  Sages. 

5.  The  Work  of  the  Okl  Testament  Priests. 

6.  The  Social  and  Ethical  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

7.  The  Universal  Element  in  the  Psalter. 
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8.  The  Book  of  Job. 

9.  Four  Letters  of  PauL 

10.  The  Origin  and  ReligiouB  Teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  Books. 

11.  The  Origm  and  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament  Books. 

12.  The  Message  of  Jesus  to  Our  Modem  Ufe. 

13.  The  Rdigious  and  Ethical  Ideab  of  Israel. 

c)  Training  Courses  for  Sunday-School  Teachers. 

1.  An  Introduction  to  the  Bible  for  Teachers  of  Children. 

2.  An  Introduction  to  the  Bible  for  Teachers  of  Young  People  and  Adults. 

3.  The  Application  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  to  Sunday-School 
Teaching. 

4.  A  Survey  of  the  Old  Testament  Books. 

5.  A  Survey  of  the  New  Testament  Books. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS' 


ORGANIZATION  AND  SCOPE 

The  University  Press  constitutes  one  of  the  four  Divisions  of  the  University. 
It  is  organised  primarily  to  print  and  publish  scientific  and  educational  booloi, 
monographs,  and  journals,  the  scope  of  its  activities  being  defined  by  a  consti- 
tution adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  In  general,  the  lines  of  its  work  are  as 
follows:  manufacturing  and  publishing  books  and  journals;  retailing  textbooks 
and  supplies;  and  purchasing  of  books  for  the  libraries  and  supphes  for  the 
departments  of  the  University.  The  management  of  the  Press  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Director  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  while  the  general  administration  is 
in  charge  of  a  Board  appointed  by  the  Trustees  from  members  of  the  Faculties. 

The  manuf actiuing  plant  of  the  Press,  which  is  equipped  to  do  all  kinds  of 
printing  and  bookmaking,  has  for  the  more  technical  side  of  its  work  assortments 
of  accents,  mathematical  and  astronomical  signs,  and  fonts  of  Greek,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  Ethiopic  type;  a  stereotyping  foundry,  seven  monotype 
machines,  job  and  cylinder  presses,  and  a  bindery  equipped  with  the  necessary 
machinery  for  the  production  of  first-class  book  work  are  also  a  part  of  its  mechan- 
ical equipment. 

Tlie  scope  of  the  Publication  Department  includes  the  business  management 
of  the  various  departmental  journals,  the  publication  of  books  and  pamphlets, 
and  the  distribution  of  all  official  documents  of  the  University.  The  list  of  book 
titles  now  numbers  about  600,  and  twenty-nine  journals  are  regularly  issued. 
The  proceedings  and  papers  of  various  scientific,  educational,  and  historical 
societies  are  also  publii^ed.  Among  such  publishing  relationships  most  recently 
assumed  are  those  with  the  Geographic  Society  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  and  the  German-American  Historical  Society  of  Illinois. 

JOUBNAL8 

The  journals  published  by  the  University  Press  are  as  follows: 

The  Biblical  World,  monthly. 

The  School  Review,  monthly  except  July  and  August. 

The  Elementary  School  Journal,  monthly  except  July  and  August. 

The  Botanical  Gazette,  monthly. 

The  Aetrophyeical  Journal,  monthly  except  February  and  August. 

The  Journal  of  Geology,  semi-quarterly. 

The  American  Jourrud  of  Sociology,  bimonthly. 

The  Journal  of  PoliHcal  Economy,  monthly  except  August  and  September. 

The  American  Journal  of  Theology,  quarterly. 

The  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languagee  and  lAteraluree,  quarterly. 

Claeeical  Philology,  quarterly. 


1  For  the  Board  of  the  Univenlty  Preis,  see  p.  78. 
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Tfie  Classical  Journal,  nine  times  a  year. 

Modem  Philology,  monthly  except  August  and  September. 

The  UnwersUy  Record,  quarterly. 

Journal  of  the  AeeociaHon  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  four  times  a  year. 

The  English  Journal,  monthly  except  July  and  August. 

Tfie  Quarterly  Jotamal  of  Pvblic  Speaking. 

FBOM   THB  OAMBBIDOB  UKXVBBBXTT  PBBBB 

Biometrika,  four  times  a  year. 

Parasitology,  four  times  a  year. 

Journal  of  Genetics,  four  times  a  year. 

The  Journal  of  Hygiene,  irregularly. 

The  Modem  Language  Review,  quarteriy. 

The  British  Journal  of  Psychology,  irregularly. 

The  Journal  of  Agricultural  Science,  quarter^. 

The  Biochemical  Journal,  six  to  eight  times  a  year. 

The  Journal  of  Ecology,  quarterly. 

The  Annals  of  Applied  Biology,  quarterly. 

The  Annals  of  the  Bolus  Herbarium,  two  parts  a  year. 

FOB  GBOBO  TBIBMB 

Internationale  Monatsschrift  fiJr  Anatomie  und  Physidogie,  irregularly. 

BOOKS 

Among  the  books  published  by  the  University  Press  during  the  past  year  are 
the  following: 

The  Freer  Gospels,    By  Edgar  Johnson  Goodiq>eed. 

Publications  of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  Vol.  VIII. 

The  Osteology  of  Some  American  Permian  Vertd)rates,  Samuel  Wendell 
Williston. 

Tfie  Thirteenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 
Part  II. 

The  Weather  and  Climate  of  Chicago.  By  Henry  J.  Cox  and  John  H.  Arming- 
ton. 

Tfie  Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debates.    By  Horace  White. 

Tfie  Origin  and  Teaching  of  tfie  New  Testament  Books.  Ernest  D.  Burton 
and  Fred  Merrifield. 

Tfie  Problems  of  Boyfiood.    By  Franklin  Winslow  Johnson. 

Tfie  Evolution  of  Early  Christianity.    By  Shirley  Jackson  Case. 

William  James  and  Henri  Bergson.    By  Horace  Meyer  Kallen. 

Water  Reptiles  of  the  Past  and  Present.    By  Samuel  WendeU  Williston. 

Bibliographical  Society  of  America:  Papers,  Vol.  VIII,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Graded  Social  Service  for  tfie  Sunday  Scfiool.    By  W.  Norman  Hutchins. 

Tfie  Sunday-school  Building  and  Its  Equipment.    By  Herbert  F.  Evans. 

The  Evolution  of  Sex  in  Plants.    By  John  Merle  Coulter. 

An  Historical  Examination  of  Some  Non-Marfcan  Elements  in  Luke.  By 
Ernest  W.  Parsons. 

Tfie  Fourteenth  Yearbook  of  tfie  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education^ 
Parti. 
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Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters^  Part  XIV.    By  Robert  Francis  Harper. 

The  Bixby  Gospels,    By  Edgar  Johnson  Goodsi>eed. 

The  Semantic  Development  of  Words  for  Eating  and  Dririking  in  Oermanic, 
By  H.  O.  Schwabe. 

The  Hebrew  Particle,    By  Carl  Gaenssle. 

The  City  InstUuU  for  Religious  Teachers,    By  Walter  Scott  Atheam. 

Religious  Education  in  the  Family,    By  Henry  Frederick  Ck>pe. 

Publications  of  the  American  Sociological  Society f  Vol.  IX. 

A  Review  of  High-School  Mathematics,  By  William  D.  Reeve  and  Raleigh 
Shorling. 

Bibliographical  Society  of  America:  Papers,  Vol.  VIII,  Nos.  3  and  4. 

The  Fourteenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 
Part  11. 

Yearbook  of  the  Oerman^American  Historical  Society  of  lUinois,  Vol.  XIV. 

Methods  in  Plant  Histology,    (Third  edition.)    By  Charles  J.  Chamberlain. 
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THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

All  persona  giving  instruction  in  the  University  in  any  of  the  languageSi  and 
all  graduate  students  working  in  the  languages,  who  have  been  accepted  as  oanr- 
didates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
Philobgioal  Society.  Its  officers  are  Professor  William  Gardner  Hale,  President; 
Professor  Starr  Willard  Cutting,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  President  and 
Secretary  constitute  the  program  committee. 


MUSIC 
RoBBBT  Watbbican  Stbvbnb,  Organist  and  Director  of  Choir. 

OBOAKIEATIONB 

The  University  Choir.    The  University  of  Chicago  Glee  Club.    The  Women's 
Glee  Club.    The  University  of  Chicago  Military  Band. 


THE  REYNOLDS  CLUB 

The  clubhouse  is  a  gift  of  the  late  Joseph  Reynolds  through  his  executor, 
Mr.  Joy  Morton,  and  forms  one  of  the  Tower  Group  of  buildings.  The  entrance 
doors  open  on  a  stair-hall  which  is  a  reminder  of  old  English  stair-halls  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  of  architecture.  To  the  left  is  a  large  reading-room,  36  feet 
wide  and  68  feet  long.  To  the  right  is  the  billiard  room.  The  second  story 
contains  the  rec^tion  room,  dubrooms  for  various  student  organizations,  etc. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  third  floor  is  the  assembly  room.  The  trusses  of 
the  roof  are  of  open  timber  work  of  sycamore.  At  the  north  end  of  the  assembly 
room  is  a  small  stage.  The  main  rooms  in  the  first  and  second  stories  have 
paneled  wainscoting  and  beam-ceilings  of  oak.  The  frieses  in  the  library  and 
billiard  room  were  designed  after  a  careful  study  of  wall  decorations  and  applied 
designs  in  old  stuffs  and  brocades  of  the  period.  The  small  theater  on  the  third 
floor  has  a  painted  tapestry-efifect  curtain  representing  a  f 6te-day  in  mediaeval 
times.    In  the  basement  are  the  bowling-alleys,  barber  shop,  and  check-room. 

With  the  aim  of  promoting  unity  and  a  sentiment  of  equality  among  the 
men  of  the  University,  more  than  a  year  before  the  opening  of  the  Reynolds 
Chib  in  October,  1903,  a  constitutional  conmiission  of  fifty-eight  students  and 
nine  members  of  the  Faculty  was  organized.  The  commission  prepared  a  con- 
stitution which  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Student  Organizations  and  the 
University  CounciL  Tlie  form  of  government  provided  for  in  this  instrument 
aims  to  give  due  expression  to  the  activities  of  the  men  students  and  to  the 
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interests  of  the  TJiiiversity«  The  executive  authority  of  the  club  is  vested  in  an 
executive  council  composed  of  the  five  officers  of  the  club,  who  are  annually 
elected  by  the  active  members,  and  two  members  of  the  Faculty  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Student  Organizations.  All  men  who  are  students  of  Uie  Univer- 
sity in  residence  are  eligible  to  active  membership  upon  payment  of  moderate 
quarterly  dues  ($2 .00) ;  any  officer  of  the  University,  or  former  member  thereof, 
is  eligible  to  associate  membership,  upon  payment  of  S3 .  00  a  year. 

The  officers  of  the  Reynolds  Club  for  the  year  1915-16  are  the  following: 
President,  Leslie  Monroe  Parker;  Vice-President,  Richard  Perry  Matthews; 
Secretary,  John  Craig  Redmon;  Treasurer,  William  Mansfield  Templeton; 
Librarian,  Harold  John  Gordon. 


THE  DAMES  CLUB 

The  Dames  Club  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  composed  of  wives  and 
mothers  of  students,  meets  on  the  second  and  fourth  Saturdays  of  each  month 
at  3:00  p.m.,  in  Lexington  Hall. 


THE  BOARD  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Board  of  Recommendations  is  the  official  channel  through  which  all 
reconunendations  to  teaching  positions  are  made.  The  work  of  this  board  is 
conducted  by  the  secretary,  in  consultation  with  an  official  representative  of  each 
of  the  departments  concerned.  Students  who  have  been  in  residence  at  least 
three  quarters  are  eligible  for  regular  registration.  Candidates  should  file  regis- 
tration docimients  with  the  secretary  at  the  central  office.  Room  6A,  Cobb 
Lecture  Hall.  These  include  confidential  statements  from  members  of  the 
Faculties  and  are  preserved  for  use  by  the  secretary  in  behalf  of  the  candidate 
within  a  period  of  two  years.  No  general  testimonials  are  written  by  any  officer 
of  the  University,  and  individual  members  of  the  Faculties  do  not  nominate  or 
support  candidates  for  teaching  positions  except  through  the  official  representa- 
tive of  the  department  concerned,  who  in  turn  reports  the  action  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board. 


ALUMNI  ORGANIZATIONS 
THE  ALUMNI  COUNCIL 
The  Alumni  Council  was  organized  in  October,  1909,  by  two  delegates  from 
each  of  the  four  alumni  associations  of  the  University.  It  maintains  the  office  of 
the  Alumni  Council  Secretary,  and  takes  charge  of  all  alunmi  matters  which  affect 
the  alumni  in  general,  such  as  the  publication  of  The  Univenity  of  Chicago  Magth 
sine,  the  extension  of  the  alumni  clubs,  and  the  like.  In  June,  1914,  it  was 
decided  to  increase  the  number  of  delegates  from  each  organisation,  and  the 
By-Laws  were  modified  to  this  effect.  Under  this  arrangement  the  Council  for 
1915-16  is  composed  of  the  following  delegates: 

From  the  College  Alumni  Association:  Aqnbs  Watman,  Hblen  T.  Sunnt, 
John  F.  Moulds,  Albbbt  Shbsbb,  Charlbb  Kennbdt,  Aucb  Gbben- 
ACRB,  Habold  Swift,  and  six  others  to  be  elected  in  August. 
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From  the  Association  of  Doctors  of   Philosophy:    Samuel  MacClintock, 

Thbodorb  L.  Neff,  and  Hebbebt  E.  Slauqht. 
From  the  Dimnity  Alumni  AssodaHon:  Edgab  J.  Goodbpbbd,  Waiavb  L. 

RuNTAN,  and  Pbtbb  G.  Mode. 
From  the  Law  School  AssodaHon:  Chablbs  W.  Pai/tkeb  and  J.  W.  Hooveb. 

(One  to  be  elected.) 
From  the  Chicago  Alumni  Clvb:    Hebbebt  P.  Zimmebman,  Chablbs  F. 

AxELSON,  and  Howell  Mubbat. 
From  the  Chicago  Alumnae  Clvb:  (To  be  elected  in  October.) 
From  the  UnioersUy:  James  R.  Anobll. 

The  ofScers  of  the  Council  for  1915-16  are  elected  in  October;  meanwhile 
the  following  officers  for  1914-15  hold  over: 
WiLLLUf  Scott  Bond,  Chairman. 
John  Fbteb  Moulds,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

LOCAL  ALUMNI  CLUBS 

All  alumni  and  former  students  of  the  University  are  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  local  clubs. 

The  Chicago  Alumni  CZti&— Chablbs  F.  Axelson,  900  The  Rookery,  Chicago. 
The  Chicago  Alumnae  CZu&— Maboabbt  Rhodes,  1338  E.  Fifty-ei^th  St. 
The  Eastern  Alumni  Clvb— Frank  H.  Pike,  Columbia  University. 
The  Minnesota  Alumni  C2ii&— Habvet  B.  Fulleb,  Jb.,  186  W.  Third  St., 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  Alumni  Clvb—B.,  D.  Wabnbb,  924  Eighteenth  St.,  Denver, 

Colo. 
The  Northwestern  Alumni  Clvb — Milo  J.  Loveless,  607  Oriental  Blk.,  Seattle, 

Wash. 
The  Utah  Alumni  Clvb— Jay  H.  Stockman,  1010  Boston  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah. 

The  Philippine  Alumni  Clvb— ,  Manila,  P.I. 

The  NorOum  Ohio  Alumni  Clvb—Jomx  W.  Pbbbin,  Case  Library,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
The  WashingUm  (D.C.)  Alumni  Clvb— Abthvu  Minnick,  Patent  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
The  PhOaddphia  Alumni  Clvb— Euwis  D.  Solenbeboeb,  419  S.  Fifteenth  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Rock  Island  Alumni  Clvb—Gmowm  G.  Pbbbin,  M.W.A.  Bldg.,  Rock  Island, 

Bl. 
The  Rockford  Alumni  Clvb— Dvdusy  W.  Day,  Ashton  Bldg.,  Rockford,  HI. 
The  Pittsburgh  Alumni  Clvb—WAUH)  P.  Bbebden,  418  Berger  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 
The  Milwaukee  Alumni  Club—MABiAN  Shobbt,  Milwaukee-Downer  College, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
The  Japan  Alumni  Clvb — Sakab  Shiota,  Higher  Normal  School,  Tokyo. 
Tfie  Oregon  Alumni  Club—MBS.  Peabl  Hunteb  Webeb,  Lakeview,  Ore. 
The  Kansas  City  Alumni  Club—MBB,  Inqhbam  D.  Hook,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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The  Sioux  City  Alumni  Club-^Easm  B.  Weston,  1511  Rebecca  St.,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 

The  SpringfiM  Alumni  Club — ^Habvst  Solbnbbbgeb,  507  Ferguaon  BIdg., 
Springfield,  Bl. 

Tfie  Des  Moines  Alumni  Club — ^Florbncb  E.  Richabdson,  Drake  Uniyersity, 
Des  Moines,  la. 

The  Anaconda  Alumni  Club—G^owm  E.  Nxtnn,  Anaconda,  Mont. 

The  Indianapolis  i  Alumni  C2u&— Mabtha  Allbbdicb,  1212  Park  Aye.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

The  Southern  Ohio  Alumni  Club— Auomo  W.  Fobtunb,  Walnut  Hills,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

The  Mount  Holyoke  Club  of  Chicago  Alumni — ^Hblbn  M.  Sbablbs,  South  Hadl^, 
Mass. 

The  Elgin  Alumni  Club—J-BBsm  I.  Solomon,  320  Chicago  St.,  Elgin,  Bl. 

The  Buffalo  Alumni  Club— James  R.  Work,  139  Hoyt  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Club  cf  the  University  of  North  Dakota — Nobica  E. 
Pfbiffbr,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 

The  California  Alumni  C7u&— Mtbtlb  Collebr,  5330  Pasadena  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

The  Hawaiian  Club— 8.  D.  Barnes,  280  Beretania  St.,  Honolulu,  T.H. 


THE  COLLEGE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

OFFIOEBS,  1915-16 

Albert  W.  Shbrer,  '06,  President. 
Martha  Landers  Thompson,  '03,  First  Vice-President. 
Harold  H.  Swift,  '07,  Second  Vice-President. 
John  F.  Moulds,  '07,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee:  The  officers  and  Aones  R.  Watman,  '03;  Grace 
Coui/TER,  '99;  Frank  McNair,  '03;  and  Rudy  Matthews,  '14. 

Delegates  to  Alumni  Council:  Agnes  Watman,  '03;  Helen  T.  Sunnt,  '08; 
John  F.  Moxtlds,  '07;  Albert  Sherer,  '06;  Charles  Kennedy,  '06;  Alice 
Green  ACRE,  '08;  Harold  Swift,  '07;  and  six  others  to  be  elected  in  August 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

OFFICERS,  1916-16 

Samuel  MacClintock,  '08,  President. 
Theodore  L.  Neff,  '04,  Vice-President. 
Herbert  E.  Slauqht,  '08,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee:  The  officers  and  Frank  W.  Dignan,  '05,  and  EJthel 
M.Terry, '14. 

Delegates  to  Alumni  Council:  Daniel  P.  MacMillan,  '09;  Robert  J. 
Bonner,  '04;  Herbert  E.  Slauqht,  '98. 
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THE  DIVINITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

OFFICERS,  1916-16 

Wabbbn  p.  Bbhak,  '97,  President. 

JuDBON  B.  Thomas,  '80,  First  Yice-President. 

Mask  F.  Sanbobn,  '00,  Second  Vice-President. 

Oblo  J.  Pbigb,  '98,  Third  Vice-President. 

Pbteb  G.  Mods,  '14,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Ira  M.  Pbigb,  '82,  and  Edgar  J.  Goodbpbbd,  '97,  Biographers. 

Executive  Committee:  Cldton  D.  Gray,  '00,  chairman;  Benjamin  F.  Martin, 
'94;  Watland  D.  Wilcox,  '07. 

Deiegates  to  Alvmni  Council:  Edoar  J.  Goodbpbbd,  '97;  Wai/tbr  L.  Runtan, 
'07;  Pbtbb  G.  Modb,  '14. 

THE  LAW  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

OFFIOBRS,  1915-16 

Albbbt  L.  Hopkinb,  '09,  President. 
Edoar  J.  Phillips,  '11,  Vice-President. 
Rudolph  E.  Schrbibbr,  '06,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Deiegatee  to  Alumni  CouneU:  Charlbs  W.  Paltibb,  '09;  Jobb  W.  Hootbb, 
'09.    (One  to  be  elected.) 
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OflElcially  the  University  provides  for  positive  and  constructive  religious 
education  on  the  conviction  that  it  is  a  normal  part  of  education  in  gen^^,  and  . 
an  element  in  complete  living.  Instruction  is  given  on  Sunday  in  the  Bible  by 
chosen  specialists,  and  credit  is  given  for  this  classwork.  On  Sunday  morning 
the  University  Preacher  conducts  a  public  service  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall. 
Chapel  Assemblies  are  held  on  Monday  for  the  men  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  oa 
Tuesday  for  the  women  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  on  Wednesday  for  the  Senior 
Colleges  and  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  and  on  Thursday 
for  the  Divinity  School.  Attendance  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  is 
required. 

The  Board  of  the  Christian  Union,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Faculties,  the  Schools  and  Colleges,  the  University  Settlement,  and  the  religious 
organisations  of  the  University,  meets  monthly  to  consider  matters  affecting  the 
religious  life  of  the  University. 

The  Chaplain  is  specially  charged  with  assisting  all  the  agencies  of  qiiritual 
life,  performs  such  of  the  duties  of  pastor  as  may  be  required,  holds  himself  ready 
for  consultations  with  students,  and  upon  occasion  acts  as  Univ^sity  Preacher. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PREACHERS 

The  following  is  the  list  of  University  Preachers  for  the  year  beginning  with 
the  Summer  Quarter,  1914: 

8UMMBB  QUARTER,    1914 

June   21 — ^Associate  Professor  Allan  Hoben,  University  of  Chicago. 

June  28 — Rev.  Donald  D.  MacLaurin,  D.D.,  Pastor  First  Baptist  Church, 
Madison,  Wis. 

July     5 — Associate  Professor  Herbert  L.  Willett,  University  of  Chicago. 

July    12 — Professor  George  B.  Foster,  University  of  Chicago. 

July    19 — Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  University  of  Chicago. 

July    26 — Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  University  of  Chicago. 

Aug.  2 — ^Rev.  William  Byron  Forbush,  Ph.D.,  litt.D.,  President,  American 
Institute  of  Child  Life,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Aug.     9 — ^Professor  Gerald  B.  Smith,  University  of  Chicago. 

Aug.   16 — Professor  Nathaniel  Butler,  University  of  Chicago. 

Aug.  23 — Convocation  Sunday:  Rev.  James  Hope  Moulton,  A.M.,  Lit.D., 
D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Greenwood  Professor  of  Hellenistic  Greek  and  Indo- 
European  Philology,  University  of  Manchester,  England. 


tFor  the  Bowd  of  the  Ohrlsttan  UnJon,  tee  p.  79. 
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AUTUMN  QUABTBB,  1914 

Oct.      4 — ^Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Harvard  University. 

Oct.    11— Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody. 

Oct.    18 — ^Rev.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  New  York 

City. 
Oct.    25— Bishop  W.  F.  McDowell,  Chicago. 
Nov.     1 — Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  University  of  Chicago. 
Nov.     8 — ^Dr.  Henry  M.  Sanders,  New  York  City. 
Nov.  15 — Dr.  Henry  M.  Sanders. 
Nov.  22 — Dean  Charles  R.  Brown,  Yale  Divinity  School 
Nov.  29— Rev.  J.  A.  MacDonald,  Editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  Toronto,  Ontario, 

Canada. 
Dec.     6— Bishop  C.  D.  Williams,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Dec.    13— Bishop  C.  D.  Williams. 
Dec.   20 — Convocation  Sunday:    President  Henry  Churchill  King,   Oberlin 

University. 


wnrrsB  quabtbr,  1916 

Jan.    10— -Bishop  F.  J.  McConnell,  Denver,  Colo. 

Jan.    17— Bishop  F.  J.  McConnell. 

Jan.    24 — ^Rev.  S.  Parks  Cadman,  Central  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 
Jan.    31 — Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  Clinton  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Feb.     7 — ^Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton. 

Feb.    14 — President  Osora  S.  Davis,  Chicago  Theobgical  Seminary. 
Feb.    21 — ^Rev.  Hugh  Black,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 
Feb.   2a— Rev.  George  W.  Truett,  First  Baptist  Church,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Mar.     7 — ^Professor  Gerald  B.  Smith,  University  of  Chicago. 
Mar.  14 — Convocation  Sunday:  Professor  Gerald  B.  Smith. 


SPBING  QUARTER,  1915 

April    4 — Rev.  John  E.  White,  Second  Baptist  Chiurch,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

April  11 — ^Associate  Professor  Allan  Hoben,  University  of  Chicago. 

April  18— Rev.  Harry  E.  Fosdick,  Montclair,  N.J. 

April  25 — ^Bishop  C.  P.  Anderson,  Chicago. 

May     2 — President  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  Andover  Theologial  Seminary. 

May     9 — ^President  Albert  Parker  Fitch. 

May  16 — ^Rev.  J.  H.  Randall,  Mount  Morris  Baptist  Church,  New  York. 

May  23 — Professor  E.  A.  Steiner,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

May  30 — Professor  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 

York  City. 
June     6 — ^Professor  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross. 
June  13 — Convocation  Sunday:    Rev.  Charles  Macaulay  Stuart,  President 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  HI. 
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(X)URSES  IN  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE 

Ck>ur8eB  in  the  Engliah  Bible,  which  are  open  to  students  of  all  divisions  of 
the  University,  and  for  which  University  credit  is  given  in  the  Colleges,  are 
oSered  by  the  instructors  of  the  D^iartment  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and 
Interpretation  and  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian 
Literature  on  Sundays  at  8:30  a.m.  The  aim  of  these  courses  is  to  guide  the 
students  into  a  study  of  the  Bible  which  shall  be  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
scientific  and  spiritually  helpful.  During  the  academic  year  1914-15  the  follow- 
ing subjects  were  discussed: 

1.  The  Moral  Leaders  of  larad  II  (Autumn)  Associate  Professor  Herbert  L. 
Willett. 

2.  Christianity  and  Other  Religions  (Autumn),  Mr.  Fred  Merrifield. 

3.  The  Origin  of  the  Bible  (Winter),  Associate  Professor  Herbert  L.  Willett. 

4.  The  Rise  of  the  New  Testament  (Winter),  Professor  Edgar  J.  Goodqieed. 

5.  Problem  of  Suffering  in  Old  Testament  (Spring),  Professor  J.  M.  Powis  Smith. 

6.  The  Religion  of  Jesus  (Spring),  Professor  Ernest  D.  Burton. 

In  addition  regular  curriculimi  courses  (majors)  open  only  to  non-divinity 
students  were  given  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Fred  Merrifield: 

1.  The  Origin  of  the  Bible  (Autumn). 

2.  The  Life  of  Jesus  (Autumn). 

3.  The  Rise  of  Christianity  (Winter). 

4.  The  Universal  Elements  of  Christianity  (Winter). 

5.  Ttie  Teaching  of  Jesus  (Spring). 

6.  The  Life  of  Paul  (Spring). 

By  Associate  Professor  H.  L.  Willett: 

1.  Leading  Types  of  Old  Testament  Literature  (Autunm). 

2.  Israel  and  the  Neighboring  Nations  (Winter). 

3.  A  Sketch  of  Old  Testament  History  (Winter). 

4.  The  Rise  of  Judaism  (Spring). 


LECTURES  ON  THE  HASKELL  FOUNDATION 

The  eighteenth  series  of  Lectures  on  the  Haskell  Foundation  was  delivered 
January  29,  February  1-5,  by  Professor  Masaharu  Anesaki,  of  the  Imperial 
University  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  on  ''Japanese  Art"  and  "Buddhism." 


THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION 

The  Christian  Union  was  organised  as  a  Board  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
by  action  of  the  Trustees,  April  30, 1901.  As  reorganised  in  1914,  its  purpose, 
constituency,  and  organisation  are  as  follows: 

I.      PUBPOSB 

1.  To  federate  and  give  larger  efficiency  to  the  officially  reoogmsed  inter- 
denominational or  undenominational  organisations  ministering  to  the  moral  and 
religious  welfare  of  the  University. 
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2.  To  determine  the  general  policy  of  moral  and  religious  activities  within 
the  University. 

3.  To  assist  in  financing  its  constituent  co-operating  organisations  and  such 
other  moral  and  religious  activities  as  may  appear  to  the  Board  needed  and 
practicable. 

4.  To  suggest  to  the  President  University  preachers  and  have  general  over- 
sight of  the  administration  of  the  preaching  services  in  the  University. 

6.  To  co-operate  in  the  work  of  the  Univ^sity  of  Chicago  Settlement. 
6.  To  give  official  recognition  to  student  organisations  for  religious  and 
moral  ends. 

n.     IfBMBEBSHIP 

1.  Ex  officio: 

1)  The  President  of  the  University. 

2)  The  Recorder  of  the  University. 

3)  The  Chaplain  of  the  University. 

4)  The  presidents  or  chairmen  of  its  co-operating  organisations  or  of  their 
Advisory  Boards. 

5)  The  salaried  secretaries  of  such  organisations. 

6)  The  Chairman  of  the  Settlement  Board. 

7)  The  Director  of  the  University  Choir. 

8)  The  Dean  of  Women. 

2.  Appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University: 

1)  Ten  members  of  the  Faculties  of  the  University. 

2)  Ten  members  of  the  student  body  to  be  nominated  by  the  Student 
Councils  and  such  other  officially  recognised  student  bodies  as  may  take  action 
for  this  end. 

m.      OSQAKIEATION 

1.  The  officers  of  the  Board  of  the  Christian  Union  shall  be  elected  at  its 
first  meeting  in  the  Spring  Quarter  of  each  year.  They  shall  hold  office  until 
their  successors  are  elected. 

2.  The  officers  shall  be  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice-Chairman  who  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculties  of  the  University,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary.  Their 
duties  shall  be  those  usually  attached  to  their  offices. 

3.  Standing  Conmiittees  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  on  Finance; 
Philanthropy;  Sunday  Services  and  Chapel  Services;  General  Religious  Work. 
An  Executive  Committee  shall  also  be  appointed,  composed  of  the  officers  and 
chairmen  of  standing  committees. 

IV.     MBBTINGS 

1.  The  Board  of  the  Christian  Union  shall  hold  regular  meetings  on  the 
third  Saturday  of  each  month,  and  such  special  meetings  as  may  be  called  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

2.  At  the  regular  meetings,  reports  shall  be  made  by  the  standing  conmiittees 
and  the  representatives  of  the  co-operating  organisations. 
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VOLUNTARY  RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  students  have  organized  efficient  societies  for  educational  meelings  and 
other  religious  purposes.  Among  them  the  following  are  interdenominational  in 
character:  the  Yoimg  Women's  Christian  League,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  the  Student  Volunteer  Band. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  SETTLEMENT 

The  Board  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Settlement  is  incorporated  and  owns 
a  building  and  lots  worth  about  $30,000.  The  Board  is  regarded  as  the  Philan- 
thropic Conmiittee  of  the  Christian  Union,  and  reports  to  Uie  Union.  To  main- 
tain the  work  it  depends  upon  the  ofifering  made  at  the  University  religious 
service  on  Sunday  and  subscriptions  of  members  of  the  Faculties,  students,  and 
other  friends.  The  Settlement  house  and  the  gymnasuim  are  at  4630  Gtobb 
Avenue.  The  Chairman  of  the  Settlement  Board  is  Pbgfbssob  Flotd  R. 
Mbchbm  and  the  Head  Resident  is  Miss  Mart  £.  McDowell. 
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FELLOWS  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  YEAR  1915-16 

Ada  Hart  Ahi.ttt,  Psychology. 

A.B..  Tulane  Unlyenity.  1913. 
Lbster  Aronbbrq,  Chemistry. 

S.B.  University  of  Chicago.  1914. 
John  Herbert  Bachhann,  German. 

A.B..  University  of  Kansas.  1909;  A.M..  Northwestern  University.  1910. 
Harold  Bennett,  Latin. 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto.  1915. 
Herman  Caret  Bbtlb,  Political  Science. 

A.B..  Central  OoUege.  1912. 
Harrt  Bretz,  Romance. 

A.B..  William  JeweU  College.  1904;  A.B..  University  of  Chicago.  1911. 

Donald  Melrose  Brodie,  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature. 

A.B..   Oberlhi  College.   1911;  A.M..   Colombia  University.   1913;  D.B..   Oberlin 
Seminary.  1914. 

Jambs  William  Buchanan,  Zodlogy. 

S.B..  University  of  Ohio.  1913. 
Reginald  Saxon  Cabtlbman,  History. 

Ph.B..  University  of  Chicago.  1914. 
Catharine  Lines  Chapin,  Zodlogy. 

A.B..  Smith  College.  1913. 
George  Stlyestbr  Counts,  Education. 

A.B..  Baker  University.  1911. 
Esther  Crane,  Philosophy. 

A.B..  Smith  CoUege.  1910;  A.M..  ibid.,  1914. 
Pearl  Margaret  Daniels,  Philosophy. 

Ph.B..  University  of  Chicago.  1911. 

Rajani  Kanta  Dab,  Political  Economy. 

S.B.,  Ohio  state  University.  1910;  S.M..  University  of  Missouri.  1911;  A.M..  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  1912. 

Frank  Earl  Dennt,  Botany. 

A.B..  University  of  Nebraska.  1906. 
John  Bemlet  Derieux,  Physics. 

S.B.,  University  of  Tennessee.  1906;  A.M..  ibid.,  1914. 
Malcolm  Howard  Dewet,  German. 

A.B..  Allegheny  CoUege.  1904;  A.M..  Harvard  University.  1911. 
QuASSiTA  CoRNWELL  Drake,  Chemistry. 

A.B..  Yassar  CoUege.  1910;  A.M..  ibid..  1911. 
WiNFiBLD  S.  Dudgeon,  Botany. 

S.B..  Iowa  State  CoUege.  1907. 
Alphaeus  William  Dupler,  Botany. 

A.B..  Juniata  CoUege.  1911;  S.M..  University  of  Chicago.  1914. 
Clayton  Harold  Eaton,  Paleontology. 

A.B..  University  of  Nebraska.  1910. 
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WiLLLiAM  Franklin  Edqbrton,  Semitics. 

A.B..  Ck>meU  Unlyersity.  1915. 
Emanuel  Bbbnard  Fink,  Pathology. 

S.B..  Uniyersity  of  Ohicago.  1914. 
Lbo  Finkelstein,  Chemistry. 

S.B.,  in  Cbemical  Engineering,  Annour  Institute,  1914. 
Ralph  Evans  Freebian,  Political  Economy. 

A.B..  McMaster  University,  1914. 
Joseph  Rot  Geioer,  Philosophy. 

A.B.,  Furman  University,  1909;  A.M.,  Stetson  University,  1912. 
Joseph  Gonnellt,  Education. 

PIlB.,  University  of  Ohicago.  1912. 
Marshall  Allen  Granqbr,  Political  Economy. 

A.B..  University  of  Kansas.  1914. 
Homer  Ewart  Grboort,  Political  Economy. 

A.B..  Washington  State  Oollege,  1914. 
DxjDLBT  David  Griffith,  English. 

A.B.,  Simpson  College,  1903. 

Ralph  Edwin  Hall,  Chemistry. 

S.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1907;    S.M.,  ibid.,  1909;   A.M..  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, 1911. 

Charles  Walter  Hamilton,  Geology. 

A.B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1912. 
Milton  Theodore  ELanke,  Chemistry. 

S.B..  University  of  Chicago.  1914. 
Arthttr  McCrackbn  ELardinq,  Mathematics. 

A.B..  University  of  Arkansas,  1904;  A.M.,  University  of  Ohicago.  1914. 
Ertle  Leslie  Harrington,  Physics. 

S.B.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Missouri,  1910;  A.B..  ibid.,  1911. 
William  LeRot  Hart,  Astronomy. 

S.B..  University  of  Ohicago.  1913;  S.M..  ibid.,  1914. 
Henrt  Clyde  Hubbart,  History. 

A.B..  University  of  Chicago.  1904. 
Edwin  Powbll  Hubble,  Astronomy. 

S.B..  University  of  Chicago.  1910;  A.B..  Oxford  University,  1912. 
Helen  Sard  Hughes,  English. 

Ph.B..  University  of  Chicago.  1909;  Bd.B..  ibid.,  1910;  A.M..  ibid.,  1911. 
John  MOllbr  Janson,  Physiology. 

A.B.,  University  of  Illinois.  1914;  S.M..  ibid.,  1916. 
Mart  Bernice  Jenkins,  Botany. 

S.B..  University  of  Chicago.  1912. 
Edward  Safford  Jones,  Psychology. 

A.B.,  Oberlln  OoUege.  1910. 
Jacob  Robert  Kantor,  Philosophy. 

PIlB..  University  of  Chicago.  1914. 
William  Clarke  Doub  Kerr,  Romance. 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolhia,  1916. 
Georqb  Brockwell  King,  Semitics. 

A.B..  University  of  Toronto.  1907;  D.B..  Victoria  College,  1909. 
Conrad  Lun  Kjerstad,  Psychology. 

A.B.,  University  of  South  Dakota.  1911. 
John  Knox  Knox,  Geology. 

A.B..  University  of  Toronto.  1914. 
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Leonard  Vincent  Koos,  Education. 

A.B..  Oberlln  OoUege.  1907;  A.M..  University  of  Ohicmgo.  1015. 
Otto  Koppius,  Physics. 

S.B.,  UniTeraity  of  Ohicago.  1913. 
Chablbs  Stanley  Laidman,  Sociology. 

A.B..  Univeraity  of  Manitoba.  1906. 
Kenneth  W.  Lambon,  Mathematics. 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1900. 
Gillie  Aldah  Larbw,  Mathematics. 

A.B.,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  OoUege.  1903;   A.M.,  University  of  Oliicago, 

Ebnest  Latter,  Church  History. 

D.B..  Oarrett  BibUcal  Institute.  1913;  A.M.,  Northwestern  University,  1914. 
Ferris  Finlet  Laune,  Political  Economy. 

A.B.,  University  of  Nebrasksa.  1914. 
George  Konrad  Karl  Link,  Botany. 

S.B.,  University  of  Oliicago.  1910. 
John  Thomas  Lister,  Romance. 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Ohicago.  1913. 
Laura  Dorothy  Lister,  Romance. 

A.B..  Swarthmore  OoUege,  1908. 
Blanche  M.  Lyman,  History. 

A.B..  University  of  Nebraska,  1912;  A.M..  ibid.,  1913. 
Carl  Vernon  Lynch,  Physiological  Chemistry. 

A.B..  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1906. 
Lander  MacClintock,  Romance. 

Ph.B..  University  of  Ohicago,  1911;  A.M..  ibid.,  1913. 
Paul  MacClintock,  Geology. 

S.B..  University  of  Ohicago.  1912. 
Donald  McFayden,  History. 

A.B..  University  OoUege.  Toronto.  1896. 
Josephine  Harriet  MacLatchy,  Education. 

A.B..  Acadia  OoUege.  1909;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1913. 
Angus  McLeod,  Geology. 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto.  1914. 
Colin  Allen  McPheeters,  Philosophy. 

A.B..  Westminister  OoUege.  1890. 
Joseph  Simeon  Maonuson,  Latin. 

A.B..  Bethany  OoUege.  1906;  A.M..  University  of  Kansas.  1914. 
Archie  Shepherd  Merrill,  Mathematics. 

A.B.,  Oolgate  University,  1911. 
James  Ernest  Moffatt,  Political  Economy. 

A.B.,  McMaster  University,  1914. 
Albert  Burton  Moore,  History. 

S.B.,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  1911;  S.M.,  ibid.,  1912. 
Norman  Sallee  Parker,  History. 

A.B.,  University  of  Ohicago.  1910;  A.M..  Harvard  University.  1912. 
Louis  Augustus  Peckstein,  Psychology. 

S.B..  University  of  Missouri.  1913. 
Benjamin  Floyd  Pittinqer,  Education. 

A.B..  Michigan  State  Normal  OoUege.  1908;  A.M..  University  of  Texas.  1912. 
Edward  Byron  Reuter,  Sociology. 

A.B.  in  Education.  University  of  Missouri.  1910;  A.M..  ibid.,  1911. 
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Llotd  Kendrick  Riqqs,  Physiologioal  Chemistry. 

S.B.,  Leander  Clark  College.  1011. 
WiLLARD  Allen  Roberts,  Chemistry. 

S.B.,  Earlham  College.  1911. 
Hartley  Grant  Robertson,  Greek. 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1014. 
Beardslet  Ruml,  Psychology. 

S.B.,  Dartmouth  College.  1015. 
Carola  Schroeder  Rust,  German. 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago.  1012. 
Ernest  Ernshbl  Satlbs,  Systematic  Theology. 

A.B..  McMaster  University,  1012;  Th.B..  ibid.,  1014. 
John  Edward  Schott,  Chemistry. 

S.B..  University  of  Nebraska.  1014. 
Oyid  Rogers  Sellers,  Semitios. 

A.B..  University  of  Chicago.  1004;  D.B..  McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  1015. 
Benjamin  Estill  Shackelford,  Physics. 

A.B.  University  of  Missouri,  1012;  A.M..  ibid.,  1013. 
EhjZABETH  Sherer,  History  of  Art. 

Ph.B..  University  of  Chicago.  1014. 
Fred  Smith,  Greek. 

A.B..  University  of  Chicago.  1000. 
Lewis  Carltle  Sorrell,  Political  Economy. 

A.B..  Colgate  University.  1011. 
Pauline  Sperrt,  Mathematics. 

A.B..  Smith  College.  1006;  A.M..  ibid.,  1008;  S.M..  University  of  Chicago.  1014. 
Claud  Carl  Spikbr,  Romance. 

A.B..  West  Virginia  University.  1012. 
John  Marcbllus  Steadman,  Jr.,  English. 

A.B..  Wofford  CoUege.  1000;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1012. 
Bruce  Adam  Stickle,  Geography. 

S.B..  University  of  Chicago.  1013. 
Raleigh  W.  Stone,  Sociology. 

S.B..  Valparaiso  University.  1010;  S.M..  ibid.,  1013. 
George  Fred  Sutherland,  Physiology. 

A.B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1013;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1014. 
Alice  Post  Tabor,  German. 

L.B..  Swarthmore  College.  1002;  A.M..  University  of  Chicago.  1013. 
Vivian  Ouray  Tanset,  Geology. 

S.B..  University  of  Chicago.  1013. 
Bonno  Tapper,  German. 

University  of  QOttingen;  Iowa  Teachers  College. 
Thomas  Rothwell  Taylor,  Geography. 

A.B..  SwarthmOTO  College.  1012;  A.M..  ibid.,  1013. 
Abram  Owen  Thomas,  Geology. 

Ph.B..  State  University  of  Iowa,  1004;  S.M..  ibid.,  1000. 
Charley  Coombs  Tidd,  Household  Administration. 

A.B..  University  of  Missouri.  1010;  S.B.,  ibid.,  1010. 
William  Albert  Tilley,  Church  History. 

A.B..  McMaster  University.  1010;  Th.B.,  ibid.,  1012. 
Charles  Weldon  Tomlinson,  Geology. 

A.B..  University  of  Wisconsin.  1013;  A.M..  ibid.,  1014. 
Alexander  Aristides  Vazakas,  New  Testament. 

A.B.,  University  of  New  York,  1004;  A.M..  Columbia  University.  1000. 
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Chables  Edwabd  Watts,  Pathology. 

S.B..  University  of  Idaho.  1013. 
RiCHABD  Watkin  Watkinb,  Anatomy. 

S.B.,  DeniBon  University,  1013. 
DoBBANCE  Stinchfield  Whttb,  Latin. 

A.B..  Bates  OoUege.  1007;  A.M..  University  of  Missouri.  1014. 
Laura  Abcanda  Whttb,  History. 

A.B..  University  of  Nebraslca.  1004. 
Lois  Whttnet,  English. 

S.B..  University  of  Ohicago.  1014. 
Wai/ter  Tichnor  Whttnet,  Physics. 

S.B..  Ponuma  CoUege.  1010;  S.M..  ibid.,  1012. 
EuzA  Greqort  Wilkins,  Greek. 

A.B..  WeUesley  OoUege.  1000;  A.M..  ibid.,  1004. 
Jambs  Wilkinb,  Systematic  Theology. 

A.B..  University  of  Manitoba.  1011. 
Thomas  Russell  Wilkins,  Physics. 

A.B..  McMaster  University.  1012. 
Elizabeth  Willbon,  English. 

Ph.B..  University  of  Ohicago.  1010;  A.M..  ibid.,  1014. 
Wai/ter  Btron  Wilson,  Geology. 

A.B..  University  of  Missouri.  1018;  A.M..  ibid.,  1014. 
Elmer  Harrt  Zaugq,  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature. 

A.B..  Heidelberg  University.  1003. 


SCHOLARS  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  YEAR  1914-16 
I.    graduate  scholars 

▲PPOXNTSD  FOR  BZOBLLBlfOB  IN  THB  WORK  OF  THR  SRRIOR  OOLLRORS 

Lester  Aronberq,  S.B.,  Chemistry. 

Florence  Marie  Barrett,  Ph.B.,  Romance. 

HoLLT  Reed  Bennett,  S.B.,  Geology  (resigned). 

Paul  Clark  BicKbl,  Ph.B.,  Philosophy  (resigned). 

Eunice  TESiPLB  Ford,  Ph.B.,  Psychology  (resigned). 

Frederick  Wilburn  Hiatt,  S.B.,  Geography. 

Margaret  Mat  Higgins,  Ph.B.,  History  (resigned). 

Albert  Claire  Hodge,  Ph.B.,  Political  Economy. 

Abraham  Horvitz,  A.B.,  Greek. 

Amt  Genevibvb  Eei/tt,  A.B.,  Latin. 

WiLUAM  Htmen  Kurzin,  S.B.,  Mathematics. 

Elizabeth  Wilhblmina  Milleb,  Ph.B.,  Household  Administration. 

Kenneth  Potteb  Monboe,  S.B.,  Chemistry  (resigned). 

Bebtha  Louise  Riss,  Ph.B.,  German. 

HoMEB  Cleveland  Sampson,  S.B.,  Botany. 

Elizabeth  Shebeb,  Ph.B.,  History  of  Art. 

Lois  Whttnet,  S.B.,  English. 

Fbibda  Bebtha  Zebb,  Ph.B.,  Sociology. 
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n.      SBNIOB  COLLBQB  8CHOLAB8 
▲PPOZNTBD  FOB  BZOBLLBlfOB  IB   TBB   WOBK  OF  THB  JUBZOB  COLLBOBS 


^  >  German. 


Adolph  O.  Knoll 

GusTAV  Otto  Gottfrdsd  Ablt  ! 

John  Gubnbt  Bubtt,  Geology  (resigned). 

Cartl  Cody,  Psychology. 

Paul  Harold  Daub,  Physics. 

Mabjorib  Josephinb  Fat,  Latin. 

Joseph  Fisher,  History. 

Elias  Gordon,  Mathematics. 

Bertha  Kaplan,  Botany. 

Florence  Gridlet  Knight,  Political  Economy. 

Lawrence  John  MacGreoor,  English  (resigned). 

Ruth  Manierre,  finance. 

Alma  Margaret  Merrick,  Greek. 

Ltdia  Eleanor  Quinlan,  English. 

Edward  Rbticker,  Political  Economy  (resigned). 

ZoNJA  Elizabeth  Wallbn,  Chemistry. 


in.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  SCHOLARS 
▲PPOIBTBD  FOB  BZCBPTIONAL  ABIUIT    IB  THB   WOBK  OF  THB    FIBST   TBAB 


Paul  Richard  Anderson. 
Alfred  Paul  Dorjahx. 
Emmer  Davis  Edwards. 
Willis  Eugene  Gouwens. 
Arthur  Oscar  Hanisch 
Henrt  Newton  Ingwersen. 
Jeannette  Jacobs. 
Margaret  Mackat  Lauder. 
Joseph  Levin. 
Abo  Lipman  (resigned). 


Mabjobib  Dobothba  Mann. 
Mollib  Neumann. 
Axel  Olson. 
Helen  Roxana  Olson. 
Flobence  Mat  Rtan. 
Jennds  Cobnblia  TbnCate. 
Leah  Gbbtbudb  TbnCatb. 
Abbaham  Joseph  Weinbebg. 
Sidney  Maubice  Weishan. 


IV.      COLLEGE  OF  COMMEBCB  AND  ADMINI8TBATI0N  8CHOLABS 

APPOINTBD  FOB  BZOBLLBNOB  IB  THB   WOBK  OF  THB   COLLBOB   OF   OOMMBBCB  AHD 

▲DiaNiaTBATIOB 


Donald  Pbitchett  Bean. 
Helene  Rebecca  Evans. 
Adbian  Rdbnzi  McFabland. 


Albxandbb  Fbedbick  Nobth. 
Edwin  David  Wolfnbb. 


SPBCL/Oi  AND  PBIZB  SCHOLABS 

Jessie  MacDonald  }  ^  .  a  j        -n^ 

^         rr      »ir  c  FloroBce  James  Adams  Pnae. 

OuvB  Kay  Mabtin  \ 

Sallie  Stebling  Rust,  Enos  M.  Barton  Scholarship. 

Mabel  Chablotte  Iseb,  Permelia  Brown  Scholarship. 

Eva  Mabib  Richolson,  Permelia  Brown  Scholarship. 
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Habbibt  WnoFRBD  JoNBS,  Ck>lby  Scholarship. 

DoBOTHBA  Anna  Bxtnqb,  Colby  Scholarship. 

Hanna  Matilda  Bxtnob,  Colby  Scholarship. 

Helen  Dbanb  Innbs,  Colby  Scholarship. 

Francis  Thomas  Ward,  Conference  Medal  for  excellence  in  Athletics  and 

Scholarship. 

John  Gurnet  Bttrtt,  John  Crerar  Scholarship. 

John  Nuvbbn,  Jr.,  John  Crerar  Scholarship. 

Jbanbttb  Durtea  Harvbt,  Zwinglius  Grover  Scholarship. 

Charles  Ons  Lee,  Milo  P.  Jewett  Prise. 

Alice  Marjory  Waits,  Kelly  Scholarship. 

IsADOR  Michael  Levin,  Walter  D.  Ldwy  Scholarship. 

LoTTiSB  Avert,  Henry  C.  Lytton  Scholarship. 

Marion  Ouslet  Cole,  Marie  J.  Mei^er  Scholarship. 

Joseph  Emmanuel  Billman,  Pillsbury  Academy  Scholarship. 

Thaddeus  Elmore  Allen,  Joseph  Reynolds  Scholarship. 

Rudolph  John  Anbchicks,  Joseph  Reynolds  Scholarship. 

Israel  Albert  Barnett,  Joseph  Reynolds  Scholarship. 

Elmer  Newman  Bxtntino,  Joseph  Reynolds  Scholarship. 

Rot  Allen  Burt,  Joseph  Reynolds  Scholarship. 

Eugene  Opet  CmMENE,  Joseph  Reynolds  Scholarship. 

Joseph  Kaiser  Cohen,  Joseph  Reynolds  Scholarship. 

Donald  Lewis  Colwell,  Joseph  Reynolds  Scholardiip. 

Lester  Retnoldb  Dragstedt,  Joseph  Reynolds  Scholarship. 

Howard  Ratmond  Drake,  Joseph  Reynolds  Scholarship. 

William  Ratmond  Meeker,  Joseph  Reynolds  Scholarship. 

Herman  Ltle  Smfth,  Joseph  Reynolds  Scholarship. 

Maude  Slte,  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts  Prise. 

John  William  Chapman  ?  *  v     -d  u  -d-.* 

...  >  Juhus  Rosenwald  Prize. 

Joseph  Julian  Auoustxts  ) 

Harrt  Nathaniel  Weinbero,  Scammon  Scholarship. 

Mudred  Dorotht  Lender  }  .  .«•     i-i  .x    j   o  i   cs  v  i     t- 
n         _  .  T  r  Lillian  Gertrude  Selz  Scholarship. 

Pauline  Arnold  Levi  )  '^ 

Rose  Lee,  Elbert  H.  Shirk  Scholarship. 
Eva  Overton,  Charles  H.  Smiley  Scholarship. 
Kathbrine  Deborah  Biooinb,  Henry  Strong  Scholarship. 
Frederick  Marion  Bterlt,  Henry  Strong  Scholarship. 
Charles  Francis  Grimes,  Henry  Strong  Scholarship. 
Lawrence  John  MacGregor,  Henry  Strong  Scholimahip. 
Edward  Retigker,  Henry  Strong  Scholarship. 
Arthxtr  Edwin  Norberg,  First )  „     u  tt  a   -^^  a  i.  i     i.- 
FiukkKat«n,  Second  [  Harold  H.  Swrft  SchokrBhip. 

Maud  Romana  Cavanaoh,  Fannie  C.  Talcott  Scholarship. 
Clare  Lucretia  Darst,  Fannie  C.  Talcott  Scholarship. 
Annie  Kathleen  Hoole,  Fannie  C.  Talcott  Scholarship. 
Hazel  Eva  Koch,  Fannie  C.  Talcott  Scholarship. 
Helen  Louise  Drew,  William  A.  Talcott  Scholarship. 
Paulinb  Sperrt,  William  A.  Talcott  Scholarship. 
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Jbssie  B.  Stratb,  William  A.  Talcott  Scholarship. 
Sara  Alice  Pollock,  William  A.  Taloott  Scholarship. 
AnoTTSTus  Ebnt  Stkbs,  Tilton  Scholarship. 
Ruth  Robebtson  Allen,  University  Scholarship. 
Lois  Esther  Day,  Eatherine  M.  White  Scholarship. 
Kathebinb  MacMahon,  Eatherine  M.  White  Scholarship. 
Marqarbt  Terrell  Parker,  Eatherine  M.  White  Scholarship. 

UNIVERSITY  MARSHALS,  1914-16 

Lawrence  John  MacGreoor  (Head  Marshal) 

Dan  Hbdqes  Brown  Laurence  E.  Sausburt 

Rowland  Herbert  Georqe  Laurens  C.  Shull 

Charles  Francis  Grimes  Denton  H.  Sparks 

Jambs  Ouyer  Murdock  Jambs  Warren  Tufts 
Paul  Snowden  Russell 

UNIVERSITY  AIDES,  1914-16 

Julia  O.  Dodge  Ruth  Manierre 

Marjorie  Fat  Alma  Marie  Parmblb 

Margaret  Lambert  Hancock  Ruth  Prosser 

Ei^iB  Belle  Johns  Ruth  Marie  Sandbbrg 

Kathbrinb  Ebith  Claire  Votaw 
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REGISTRATION  OP  STUDENTS,  1914-15 


ABBRBYIATIONS.—AoADBiao  Rbcobd.— In  the  statement  of  academic  record,  U. » 
Unlyeralty;  0.«Ck>Uege;  S. -School;  Sm. -Seminary;  Hs. -High  School;  A.- Academy; 
Inst. -Institute  (or  Institution). 

Peuod  or  Rb8Idbmcb.—«- Resident  during  Suouner  Quarter,  1914;  a-Besident 
during  Autumn  Quarter.  1914;  10 -Resident  during  Winter  Quarter,  1915;  «p-Reaideiit 
during  Si»tng  Quarter,  1915. 

t  -G^raduate  students  studying  abroad. 

In  the  list  of  subjects  following  the  academic  record  the  principal  subject  is  placed 
first;  (feL)  indicates  **  fallow"  in  department. 

NoTB. — ^The  naming  of  a  degree  not  followed  by  the  name  of  an  institution  in 
parentheses  is  understood  to  mean  a  degree  conferred  at  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago. 

Where  no  state  is  mentioned,  UUnois  is  understood. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND 

SCIENCE 

I.    DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  PURSUING  SPECIAL  COURSES 

Beers,  Ethel  EUa,  8,  Chicago.    A.B.  '97;  Ph.D.  '12.    Latin,  Greek. 

BeggB,  Gertrude  Harper,  a,  University  Park,  Colo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Denver)  *93. 

Ph.D.  (Yale  U.)  '04.    Philosophy. 
Conant,  Carlos  Everett,  «,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.    A.B.   (Lawrence  C.)   '92; 

Ph.D.  '11.    Sanskrit,  Gterman. 
Dover,  Mary  Violette,  «,  Petersboro,  Can.    A.B.  (McGill  U.)  '98;  S.M.  (ibid.) 

'00;  Ph.D.  (Breslau,  Germany)  '08.    Physiology. 
Duncan,  Carson  Samuel,  8,  a,  tr,  «p,  Columbus,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Wabash  C.)  '01; 

A.M.  (Columbia  U.)  '05;  Ph.D.  '13.    Political  Economy. 
Ferguson,  William  Duncan,  «,  Mallet  Creek,  Ohio.    D.B.  (OberHn  Theological 

Sm.)  '94;  A.B.  (ibid.)  '97;  Ph.D.  '06.    Education. 
Fertig,  James  Walter,  «,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nashville)  '90; 

A.M.  (ibid.)  '91;  Ph.D.  '98.    History. 
Fortney,  Lorain,  «,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    A.B.  (West  Virginia  U.)  '96;  Ph.D.  (U.  of 

Pittsburgh)  '03.    Political  Economy. 
Frets,  Clair  William,  «,  Canton,  Ohio.    A.B.  (U.  of  Wooster)  '93;  Ph.D.  (ibid.) 

'03.    Chemistry. 
Frizell,  Arthur  Bowes,  8,  McPherson,  Kan.    A.B.  (Harvard  U.)  '93;    A.M. 

(ibid.)  '00;  Ph.D.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '10.    Mathematics. 
Hall,  Arthur  Jackson,  a,  w,  «p,  Richardsville,  Va.    A.B.  (Richmond  C.)  '98; 

A.M.  (ibid.)  '99;  Ph.D.  '11.    Philosophy. 
Hammond,  Eleanor  Prescott,  ^p,  Chicago.    Ph.D.  '98.    Romance. 
Hulbert,  James  Root,  a,  tr,  Chicago.    A.B. '07;  Ph.D. '12.    English. 
Jaeck,  Enmia  Crertnide,  «,  Hinsdale.    L.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '03;  A.M.  (U.  of 

Illinois)  '08;  Ph.D.  (ibid.)  '10.    Romance. 
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Jenaen,  Gerhard  H.,  «,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Cornell  U.)  '99;  Ph.D.  '06.    Botany. 
Jones,  Florence  Nightingale,  a,  w,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '83;  A.M.  (U.  of 

Michigan)  '91;  Ph.D.  '03.    Romance. 
Juchhoff,  Frederick,  «,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Ph.B.  (Kansas  City  U.)  '09;  A.M. 

(ibid.)  '09;  Ph.D.  (ibid,)  '11.    Political  Economy. 
King,  Jessie  Luella,  s,  Richmond,  Ind.    S.B.  (Earlham  C)  '04;  Ph.D.  (Cornell 

U.)  '11.    Physiology. 
Knight,  Lee  Irving,  «,  a,  w,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '01;  S.B.  '09;  Ph.D. 

'13.    Botany. 
Knott,  Thomas  Albert,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Northfirestem  U.)  '02;  Ph.D.    Eng- 
lish. 
Krathwohl,  William  Charles,  a,  Buffalo,  N.Y.    A.B.  (Harvard  U.)  '07;   A.M. 

(Columbia  U.)  '10;  Ph.D.  '13.    Mathematics. 
Lewis,  Thomas  Albert,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (William  Jewell  C.)  '06;  Ph.D.  (Johns 

Hopkins  U.)  '10.    Education. 
McGuigan,  Hugh,  «,  Fargo,  N.D.    S.B.  (North  Dakota  Agricultural  C.)  '98; 

Ph.D.  '06.    Physiology,  Chemistry. 
McManis,  John  T.,  sp,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Leland  Stanford  Junior  U.)  '97;  A.M. 

(ibid.)  '02;  Ph.D.  '04.    Education,  Philosophy. 
Milroy,  Ina  Annette, «,  Detroit,  Mich.    Ph.D.  (U.  of  Berlin)  '04.    Mathematics. 
Moore,  Henrietta  Evangeline,  a,  Portland,  Ore.    A.B.  (U.  of  CJalifomia)  '96; 

L.M.  (ibid,)  '96;  Ph.D.  (Columbia  U.)  '04.    General  Literature. 
Newcomer,  Charles  Berry,  «,  a,  Des  Moines,  la.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  'i 

A.M.  (ibid,)  '90;  Ph.D.  (U.  of  Berlin)  '99.    Romance. 
Parks,  William  Benjamin,  a,  w,  sp,  Waco,  Tex.    S.B.  (Texas  Christian  U.)  '86 

A.M.  (ibid,)  '90;  Ph.D.  (ibid,)  '92.    Chemistry. 
Pfeiffer,  Wanda  May,  a,  Chicago.    S.B.  '04;  Ph.D.  '08.    Botany. 
Ramsay,  Franklin  Pierce,  «,  Omaha,  Neb.    A.B.  (Davidson  C.)  '79;  A.M. 

(ibid,)  '82;  Ph.D.  '03.    Semitics. 
Reames,  Eleanor  Elmire,  a,  New  Orleans,  La.    A.B.  (Sophie  Newcomb  C.)  '05; 

A.M.  (ibid,)  '07;  Ph.D.  (ibid,)  '13.    Physics. 
Smith,  Frances  Grace,  «,  Springfield,  Mass.    A.B.  (Smith  C.)  '93;  A.M.  (ibid,) 

'00;  Ph.D.  '06.    Botany. 
Smith,  Newland  Famsworth,  s,  Olivet,  Mich.    Ph.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '92; 

Ph.D.  '09.    Physics,  Mathematics. 
Simne,  Dagney  Gunhil4s,  a,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    A.B.  (U.  of  Minnesota)  '01; 

S.M.  (ibid,)  '05;  Ph.D.  '09.    Philosophy,  Psychology. 
Tashm>,  Shiro,  a,  Satsuma,  Japan.    S.B.  '09;  Ph.D.  '12.    Physiological  Chem- 
istry. 
Tohnan,  Judson  Allen,  «,  El  Paso,  Tex.    A.B.  '00;  A.M.  '03;  Ph.D.  '11.    Latin, 

Greek. 
Weidensall,  Clara  Jean,  w,  Chicago.   A.B.  (Vassar  C.)  '03;  Ph.D.  '10.   Anatomy. 
Wyckoff,  Charles  Truman,  «,  Peoria.    A.B.  (Knox  C.)  '84;  A.M.  (ibid,)  '87; 

Ph.D. '97.    History. 
Zinmierman,  Marie, «,  Port  Huron,  Mich.    A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '02;  Ph.D.  '13. 

German. 

Mbn— 24  Women— 15  Totai/-39 
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n.    STUDENTS  ADMITTED  TO  CANDIDACY  FOR  HIGHER 

DEGREES 

NOTB.— Students  are  admitted  to  candidacy  for  hii^ier  degreea  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  on 
approral  of  the  thesis  subject  and  fnUUment  of  oUier  conditions  under  the  regulations. 

Where  the  name  of  the  student  appears  in  the  list  with  the  degree  of  PhJ>.  faidicated,  it  will 
be  understood  that  the  degree  was  conferred  during  the  academic  year. 

Aase,  Hannah  Caroline,  «,  Elkpoint,  S.D.  A.B.  (U.  of  South  Dakota)  '06; 
Ph.D.  '14.    Botany. 

Adams,  Harold  Stanard,  8,  to,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  A.B.  (Williams  C.)  '11.  Chem- 
istoy 

Aitchison,  Alison  Esther,  8,  Cedar  Falls,  la.  S.B.  (Iowa  State  U.)  '07;  S.M.  '14. 
Botany. 

Albaugh,  Mary  Frances,  «,  Greencastle,  Ind.  A.B.  (DePauw  U.)  '08;  A.M.  '14. 
German. 

Albright,  Evelyn  May,  w,  Chicago.  A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  U.)  '08;  A.M.  (ibid,) 
'00.    English. 

Aldrich,  Frank  Richardson,  «,  Abilene,  Kan.  A.B.  (Washburn  C.)  '04.  Educa- 
tion. 

Alexander,  Charles  Ivan,  «,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  S.B.  (U.  of  Texas)  '02.  Mathe- 
matics. 

Allen,  Thomas  George,  «,  a,  tr,  Chicago.  A.B.  (Beloit  C.)  '09;  Ph.D.  '16. 
Semitics  (fel.). 

Altman,  Beulah  Lillian,  «,  Emporia,  Kan.  A.B.  (Emporia  C.)  '05;  A.M.  '14. 
Romance. 

Anderson,  Olaf  Bang,  a,  w,  «p,  Jeffers,  Minn.  A.B.  (U.  of  Minnesota)  '13; 
A.M.  '15.    Education. 

Apel,  Paul  Herman,  «,  a,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '12.    Political  Economy. 

Ameson,  Inga  Elena,  a,  w,  «p,  Watson,  Minn.  Ph.B.  (Hamline  U.)  '00;  A.M. 
'15.    History. 

Atwater,  Richard  Tupper,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    A.B.  '10.    Greek. 

Atwood,  Jane  Kellogg,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  '05.    Greography. 

Ayres,  Elizabeth  Ferman,  «,  a,  tr,  «p,  Chicago.    A.B.  '12;  A.M.  '15.    Latin. 

Ayres,  Ira  Hubert,  «,  Bay  City,  Tex.    A.B.  (Southwestern  U.)  '11.    Chemistry. 

Babcock,  Christine  Bell,  a,  v>,  «p,  Chicago.  A.B.  (Smith  C.)  '13;  A.M.  '15. 
Latin. 

Bacon,  Margaret  Gray,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '12.    Sociology  (fel.). 

Bakluf,  Emery  Winfiekl,  «,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Ph.B.  (Heidelberg  U.)  '10;  A.M.  '13. 
German. 

Ballenger,  Thomas  Lee,  «,  Mangum,  Okla.    Ph.B.  '13;  A.M.  '14.    History. 

Barrett,  Florence  Marie,  a,  w,  «p,  Qiicago.    Ph.B.  '14;  A.M.  '15.    Romance. 

Bast,  Theodore  Hieronymus,  a,  Rockfield,  Wis.  A.B.  (Ripon  C.)  '12.  Phi- 
losophy. 

Bender,  Marie  Safford,  a,  w,  «p,  Camden,  N.Y.  A.B.  (Sworthmore  C.)  '14. 
Mathematics. 

Beneke,  Herman  Henry, «,  West  Alexandria,  Ohio.  A.B.  (Miami  U.)  '09;  A.M. 
'12.    Sociology. 

Bengtson,  Caroline,  w,  Chicago.  A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '03;  Ph.M.  '10. 
Political  Economy. 
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Bengtson,  Ida  Albertine,  a,  w,  Harvard,  Neb.  A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '03; 
S.M.  '13.    Bacteriology. 

Beyle,  Herman  Carey,  «,  a,  to,  Franklin,  Ind.  A.B.  (Central  C.  of  Iowa)  '12. 
Political  Science  (fel.). 

Blake,  Anna  Harriet,  a,  tr,  «p,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  A.B.  (Vaasar  C.)  '12;  A.M.  '14. 
Latin  (fel.). 

Bland,  Rose,  «,  Normal.    A.B.  (U.  of  niinois)  '08.    Education. 

Blomit,  Elmina  Louise,  tr,  sp,  East  Point,  Ga.    Ph.B.  '14.    Sociology. 

Bogard,  Augustus,  8,  Big  Rock,  Tenn.  A.B.  (Bethel  C.)  '96;  A.B.  '08.  Mathe- 
matics. 

Booth,  Bertha  Ellis,  w,  Hamilton,  Mo.  A.B.  (Drury  C.)  '03;  A.M.  (U.  of  Wis- 
consin) '11;  Ph.D.  '16.    Latin. 

Bowers,  Albert  Gordon,  «,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  A.B.  (Leland  Stanford  Junior 
U.)  '13;  S.M.  '14.    Pathology. 

Boyce,  Arthur  Clifton,  «,  a,  Tuscola.  Ph.B.  (Lafayette  C.)  '07;  A.M.  (U.  of 
Illinois)  '11.    Education. 

Braafladt,  Louis. Henry,  «,  Belview,  Minn.  A.B.  (Luther  C.)  '06;  S.M.  '14. 
Anatomy. 

Brewer,  Thomas  Smith,  a,  w,  sp,  Whiteland,  Ind.  Ph.B.  (Franklin  C.)  '11; 
A.M.  '16.    History. 

Bridges,  Helen  Frances,  «,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  S.B.  in  Ed.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '06; 
A.B.  (ibid.)  '07.    Psychology. 

Brown,  Denton  Jacobs,  a,  u?,  sp,  East  Berlin,  Pa.  A.B.  (U.  of  Texas)  '10;  AM, 
(iWd.)'12.    Chemistry. 

Brown,  Frances  Grace,  a,  w,  ap,  Newport,  Tenn.  A.B.  (Lake  Erie  C)  '11 ;  A.M. 
'16.    Latin. 

Brunemeier,  Edward  Herman,  8,  Hubbard,  la.    S.B. '13;  S.M. '14.    Physiology. 

Buchholz,  John  Theodore,  a,  Conway,  Ark.  A.B.  (State  U.  of  Iowa)  '09;  S.M. 
'14.    Botany. 

Burcham,  Frank,  «,  Fayette,  Mo.  Ph.B.  (Central  C.)  '96;  S.M.  '14.  Mathe- 
matics. 

Bumey,  Margaret  Sue,  8,  Green  Forest,  Ark.  A.B.  (U.  of  Arkansas)  '04.  Mathe- 
matics. 

Burroughs,  Glenn  Vernon,  8,  a,  to,  <p,  lone.  Ore.  S.B.  (Whitman  C.  )'09;  A.M. 
'12.    History. 

Burwaah,  Edward  Moore,  a,  to,  ap,  Toronto,  Can.  A.B.  (U.  of  Toronto)  '93; 
A.M.  (ibid,)  '97;  Ph.D.  '16.    Geology. 

Bym,  Howard  Willard, «,  Georgetown,  Ind.  A.B.  (Indiana  State  Normal  S.)  '11. 
Latin. 

Cady,  Gilbert  Haven,  w,  Chicago.  A.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '06;  A.M.  (ibid,) 
'10.    Geology. 

Caldwell,  Joseph  Stuart,  a,  Jefferson  City,  Tenn.  A.B.  (Maryville  C.)  '02; 
A.M.  '04;  Ph.D.  '14.    Botany. 

Callis,  Henry  Arthur,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Cornell  U.)  '09.    Pathology. 

Cameron,  Angus  Loveme,  a,  Hamilton,  Ind.  A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '13;  S.M.  '14. 
Pathology. 

Campbell,  John  William,  a,  a,  u?,  ap,  Scotch  Block,  Can.  A.M.  (Queens  U.)  '13; 
Ph.D.  '16.    Mathematics  (fel.). 
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Carman^  Joel  Ernest,  sp,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    S.B.  (Simpson  C.)  '01;  M.D.  (Iowa 

State  Normal  S.)  '03;  Ph.D.  '15.    (Geology,  Paleontology. 
Carpenter,  Allen  Fuller,  8,  a,  v>,  «p,  Hastings,  Neb.    A.B.  (Hastings  C.)  '01; 

A.M.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '09.    Mathematics  (fel.). 
Carr,  Muriel  BothweU,  «,  Madison,  Wis.    A.B.  (McGiU  U.)  '98;  A.M.  (ibid.) 

'00;  A.M.  (Ridclifife  C.)  '02.    English. 
Carroll,  MoUie  Ray,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '11;  A.M.  '15.    Sociology. 
Carter,  Minnie  Luella,  «,  Mansfield,  Ohio.    Ph.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '98.    German. 
Cavins,  Lorimer  Victor,  s,  Mattoon.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '06.    English. 
Chandler,  Turner  Cleveland,  «,  «p.  College  Station,  Tex.    A.B.  ((Georgetown  C.) 

'10;  A.M.  '15.    English. 
Chinnappa,  Shantappa  Paul,  «,  Bangalore  City,  South  India.    A.B.  (U.  of 

Madras,  South  India)  '07;  L.T.  (ibid.)  '11;  A.M.  '14.    Education. 
Christianson,  Emma,  «,  Vermilion,  S.D.    A.B.  (U.  of  South  Dakota  )'09;  S.M. 

'11.    Botany. 
Claric,  George  Lindenberg,  «,  Anderson,  Ind.    A.B.  (DePauw  U.)  '14;  S.M.  '14. 

Chemistry. 
Clark,  Robert  Pry,  a,  w,  «p,  Topeka,  Kan.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '02;  A.M.  '06. 

Sociology. 
Clarke,  Ira  Doup,  «,  Edinburg,  Ind.    A.B.  (Butler  C.)  '12.    Chemistry. 
Claycomb,  C^rge  Black, «,  Geneseo.   Ph.B.  (Adrian  C.)  '09;  S.M.  '14.   Zodlogy. 
Clajrton,  Beverly  Paul,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  Conway,  Ark.    A.B.  (Hendric  C.)  '14;  A.M. 

'15.    History. 
Cleveland,  Catharine  Caroline,  «,  Chicago.    L.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '94;  Ph.D. 

'14.    English. 
Colby,  CJharles  Carlyle,  «,  «p,  Armada,  Mich.    S.B.  '02.    Geology. 
Cole,  Ora  Belle,  a,  w,  8p,  Keokuk,  la.    Ph.B.  '12;  A.M.  '16.    History. 
Coleman,  Arthur  Bert,  a,  to,  sp,  Lincoln,  Neb.    S.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '14. 

Chemistry. 
Ck)leman,  Clyde,  a,  tr,  «p,  Victoria.    A.B.  (Williams  C.)  '09;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '10. 

Chemistry  (fel.). 
Coleman,  Mary  Boggs  Gude,  8,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '09;  Ph.M.  '10.    History. 
Cohnan,  George  TiWen,  «,  Buffalo,  N.Y.    A.B.  (Williams  C.)  '08;  A.M.  (ibid.) 

'09;  Ph.D.  '14.    PhHosophy. 
Coolidge,  Walter  Francis,  «,  Galesburg.    A.B.  (Knox  C.)  '99;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '01. 

Mathematics. 
Coons,  Grace  Ogg,  «,  a,  w,  sp,     A.B.  (State  U.  of  Kentucky)  '05;  A.M.  '15. 

Mathematics. 
Cosand,  Charles  Elbert,  «,  Wichita,  Kan.    L.B.  (Earlham  C.)  '96;  A.M.  '14. 

English. 
Cowper,  Frederick  Augustus  Grant,  a,  tr,  «p,  Lawrence,  Kan.    A.B.  (Trinity  C.) 

'06;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '11.    Romance  (fel.). 
Cox,  Ora  Ellen,  s,  Logansport,  Ind.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '10.    History. 
Cragun,  John  Beach,  8,  a,  Kingman,  Kan.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '07.    Education. 
Crawford,  Clara  Nadene,  «,  a,  w,  ap,  Clarksdale,  Mo.    Ph.B.  '11;   A.M.  '12. 

History. 
Cribbs,  (jeorge  Arthur,  a,  w,  8p,  Grove  City,  Pa.    A.B.  (Grove  City  C.)  '10;  A.M. 

(ibid.)  '11;  A.M.  '15.    History. 
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CroBby,  Elizabeth  Caroline,  a,  w,  ap,  Petersburg,  Mich.    S.B.  (Adrian  C.)  '10; 

S.M.  '10;  Ph.D.  '16.    Anatomy,  Zodlogy  (fel.). 
CroflB,  Jerome  Orcutt,  «,  Pasadena,  CaL     A.B.  (U.  of  Utah)  '08;  A.M.,  '14. 

Education. 
Crowley,  William  Abraham,  a,  a,  to,  Lexington,  Ey.    A.B.  (Transylvania  U.).  '07; 

A.M.  (ibid,  )'08;  A.M.  (Yale  U.)  '10.    Philosophy. 
Cunningham,  Horace  Milton,  a,  Emporia,  Kan.    Ph.B. '11;  A.M. '13.    German. 
Currier,  Grace  May,  «,  Salix,  la.    A.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '11;    A.M.  '14. 

(jrerman. 
Omyif  C^arfield  Allen,  a,  Royston,  Ga.    A.B.  '10.    Latin. 
Dage,  Zu  Chi, «,  a,  tp,  «p,  Soochow,  China.    A.B.  (U.  of  Maine)  '14.    Chemistry. 
Dawley,  Ahnena,  a,  w,  sp,  Silver  Creek,  N.Y.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '12;  A.M.  '15. 

Pohtioal  Economy. 
Densford,  Katharine  Jane,  a,  w,  «p,  Crothersville,  Ind.    A.B.  (Miami  U.)  '14; 

A.M. '15.    History. 
Deupree,  Louie,  a,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '10.    English. 
Deutsch,  Herman,  a,  a,  w,  ap^  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    S.B.  '10;  S.M.  '11;  Ph.D.  '15. 

Botany  (fel.). 
Devin,  Esther  Louise,  a,  tr,  ap,  Buchanan,  Mich.    Ph.B.  '13;  A.M.  '15.    German. 
Dines,  Charles  Ross,  ap,  Evanston.    A.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '08;  A.M.  (ibid.) 

'09;  Ph.D.  '15.    Mathematics. 
Doubt,  Sarah  Lucinda,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    S.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '03;  S.M.  '08. 

Botany. 
Dowell,  Martha  Caroline,  a,  w,  ap,  McKinney,  Tex.    A.B.  '05.    Latin. 
Dowman,  Chauncey  Herbert,  a,  West  Springfield,  Pa.    A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '08. 

Political  Science. 
Drew,  Helen  Louisa,  a,  w,  ap,  St.  Paul,  Minn.    A.B.  (U.  of  Minnesota)  '14; 

A.M. '15.    English. 
Dunn,  Charles  Francis,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Melbourne,  Ky.    A.B.  (State  C.  of  Kentucky) 

'11.    Education  (fel.). 
Dupler,  Alphaeus  William,  a,  a,  to,  ap,  Huntiogdon,  Pa.    A.B.  (Juniata  C.)  '12; 

S.M.  '14.    Botany. 
Eastman,  Agnes  Walton,  a,  w,  ap,  Framingham,  Mass.    A.B.  (Mount  Holyoke 

C.)  '13.    Mathematics. 
Eaton,  Rachel  Caroline,  a,  to,  ap,  Claremore,  Okla.    S.B.  (Drury  C.)  '95;  A.M. 

'11.    History. 
Eckes,  Charles  Raymond,  a,  to,  Helena,  Okla.    A.B.  (U.  of  Oklahoma)  '10. 

Geology. 
Edwards,  Charles  Richards,  a,  w,  ap,  Lincoln,  Mo.    S.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '12; 

A.M.  '15.    History. 
Eikenberry,  William  Lewis,  a,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    S.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '94. 

Education. 
Elliott,  Alvin  Clarence,  a,  to,  ap,  Lexington,  Ky.    S.B.  (State  U.  of  Kentucky)  '10. 

S.M.  (iWd.) '13.    English. 
Elliott,  Chester  Howard,  a,  Cambridge,  Ohio.    A.B.   (Westminster  C.)  '09; 

S.M.  '14.    Anatomy. 
Elmer,  Manuel  Conrad,  a,  Monroe,  Wis.    S.B.  (Northwestern  C.)  '11;   A.M. 

(U.  of  Illinois)  '12;  Ph.D.  '14.    Sociology. 
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Emerson,  Gertrude,  8,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '12.    English. 

Erickson,  J.  Edward',  «,  Moorhead,  Minn.    A.B.  (St.  Olaf  C.)  '10;  A.M.  '12. 

Sociology. 
Eshleman,  Joel  David,  «,  Leaman  Place,  Fb.    A.B.  (Pennsylvania  State  C.)  '13. 

S.M.  '14.    Mathentttics. 
Eubank,  Earle  Edward,  a,  tr,  $p,  Liberty,  Mo.    A.B.  (William  Jewell  C.)  '08. 

Sociology  (fel.). 
Evans,  Eldon  Cobb,  tr,  Oregon,  Mo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '10;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '12. 

Political  Science. 
Everhart,  Thomas  Ward  Beecher,  a,  w,  sp,  Paris.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '96. 

Education. 
Ewing,  Dwight  Tarbell,  «,  «p.  Grimes,  la.    S.B.  (Parson  C.)  '11;   S.M.  '16. 

Chemistry. 
Fallwell,  John  Holman,  a,  w,  ap,  Salem,  Va.    A.B.  (Roanoke  C.)  '14;  A.M.  '16. 

History. 
Paris,  Ellsworth  Eugene,  8,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Texas  Christian  U.)  '04;   A.M. 

(ibid.)  '07;  Ph.D.  '14.    Psychology. 
Field,  Hazel  Elizabeth,  8,  a,  u?,  spj  Monticello,  Ind.      A.B.  (Western  C.  for 

Women)  '12;  S.M.  '16.    Zo6logy. 
Ftoley,  Charles  William,  a,  Macomb.    S.B.  '10;  S.M.  '11.    Zodlogy. 
Finner,  Paul  Frederick,  «,  «p,  Cassville,  Wis.    Ph.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '11. 

Education. 
Fitzgerald,  James  Anderson,  8,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    A.B.  ((Georgetown  C.)  '01; 

A.M.  '07.    Sociology. 
Flanagan,  Zoe  Ella  Fisk  Ck)vici,  a,  tr,  ap,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '10;  A.M.  '14.    Eng- 
lish. 
Foster,  Henry  Albert,  «,  Dallas,  Tex.    A.B.  (Yale  U.)  '07;  A.M.  '12.    History 
Foster,  Mary  Louise,  «,  West  Roxbury,  Mass.    A.B.  (Smith  C.)  '91;   A.M. 

(ibid.)  '12;  Ph.D.  '14.    Physiology. 
Frost,  Minnie  Carfield,  «,  a,  w,  Louisville,  Ky.    A.B.  (State  U.  of  Kentucky) 

'08;  A.M.  (U.  of  LouisviUe)  '10;  S.M.  '14.    Botany. 
Fulkerson,  Etta,  8,  Dallas,  Tex.    S.B.  '13.    Mathematics. 
Gaba,  Meyer,  s,  Chicago.    S.B.  '07;  S.M.  '08;  Ph.D.  '14.  Mathematics. 
Gaines,  L^  Julian,  «,  a,  w,  ap,  Madison,  Lid.    A.B.  ((Georgetown  C.)  '02;  A.M. 

'16.    Latin. 
Gaines,  Walter  Lee,  «,  a,  tr,  «p,  Crete.    S.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '08;  S.M.  (ibid.)  '10; 

Ph.D. '16.    Physiology  (fel.). 
Garrard,  Beulah  Mary,  «,  Mount  Vernon,  la.    A.B.  (Ck)mell  C.)  '10;  A.M.  '14. 

History, 
(jarrison,  Lora  Linn,  8,  Pond  Creek,  Okla.    A.B.  (Oklahoma  Christian  U.)  '08; 

A.M.  (ibid.)  '09.    English. 
(jiett3rs,  Cora  Margaret,  a,  a,  w,  ap.  Chicago.    A.B.  '96;  A.M.  '16.    History. 
Gewehr,  Wesley  Marsh,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '11;  A.M.  '12.    History. 
Gilkeson,  Rebecca  Baxter,  8,  Mint  Spring,  Va.    Ph.B.  '04;  A.M.  '13.    Sociology. 
Gilmer,  Harold  Wright,  a,  u>,  ap,  Bloomington,  Ind.    A.B.  (Monmouth  C.  )'04. 

Latin. 
Glatfelter,  Edith  Edna,  «,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    A.B.  (Washington  U)  '02;  A.M.  '04. 

Botany. 
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Goebel,  Ellen  Louise,  a,  w,  sp,  St.  Charles,  Mo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '12; 
S.B.  (ibid,)  '12;  A.M.  '15.    German. 

Gooch,  WiQby  T.,  «,  Waco,  Tex.    S.B.  (Baylor  U.)  '06.    CJhanistry. 

Grant,  Elmer  Daniel,  8,  Houghton,  Mich.    A.B.  (Colgate  U.)  '95;  A.M.  '97. 
Mathematics. 

Grant,  James  Richard,  «,  Fayetteville,  Ark.    A.B.  (U.  of  Arkansas)  '08;  A.M. 
'14,  Education. 

Gray,  Clarence  Truman,  «,  Austin,  Tex.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '04;   A.M.  '11. 
Education. 

Gray,  Helen  Louise,  a,  w,  $p,  Odebolt,  la.    S.B.  (Coe  C.)  '08;  A.M.  '15.    His- 
tory. 

Gray,  William  Scott,  8,  a,  to,  sp,  Coatsburg.    S.B.  in  Ed.  '13.    Education. 

Greenfield,  LeRoy  Bethnel,  «,  Tonkawa,  Okla.    A.B.  (U.  of  Oklahoma)  '03; 
A.M. '05.    English. 

Gregory,  Homer  Ewart,  a,  to,  ap,  Sunnyside,  Wash.    A.B.  (Washington  State  C.) 
'14.    Political  Economy. 

Griffith,  Dudley  David,  a,  w,  «p,  Council  Blu£fs,  la.    A.B.  (Simpson  C.)  '03. 
English  (fel.). 

Grinstead,  Wren  Jones,  «,  Richmond,  Ky.    A.B.  (State  U.  of  Kentucky)  '99. 
Education. 

Groves,  James  Frederick,  a,  a,  w,  sp,  McLeansboro.    A.B.  (Ewing  C.)  '06;  A.M. 
(ibid,)  '08;  S.M.  '12;  Ph.D.  '15.    Botany. 

Gunderson,  Charles  August,  8,  Red  Wing,  Minn.    A.B.  (Gustavus  Adolphus  C.) 
'05;  S.M.  '14.    Botany. 

Haas,  William  Herman,  8,  Belleview,  Ohio.    A.B.  '02.    Geography. 

Hadsell,  Sardis  Roy,  a,  a,  tp,  sp,  Norman,  Okla.    A.B.  (U.  of  Oklahoma)  '04; 
A.M.  (Harvard  U.)  '07.    English. 

Hagenow,  Charles  Frederick,  «,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    S.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '00; 
A.M.  (ibid.)  '06.    Physics. 

Hall,  Ralph  Edwin,  «,  a,  «?,  «p,  Long  Beach,  Cal.    S.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  U.)  '07; 
S.M.  (ibid.)  '09.    Chemistry  (fel.). 

Hallam,  Julia  Clark,  «,  Chicago.    A.M.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '81.    Psychology. 

Hamer,  Oliver  Stuart,  «,  Waterloo,  la.    A.B.  (Mount  Morris  C.)  '13;  A.M.  '14. 
Education. 

Hamilton,  Clarence  Herbert,  8,  Ottumwa,  la.    A.B.  '10;  Ph.D.  '14.    Philosophy. 

Hance,  James  Harold,  a,  w,  8p,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '01.    Geology. 

Hancox,  Herbert  French,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  '10;  A.M.  '11.    Latin. 

Hardt,  Leo  Louis,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14;  S.M.  '15.    Ph3nnology. 

Harkness,  Stanley  Bates,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '04.    English. 

Harms,  Louis  Arthur  Peter,  «,  a,  w,  ap,  Dolton.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '11;  AM. 
'14.    Education. 

Harrell,  Jefferson  Whitfield,  a,  Waco,  Tex.    Ph.B.  (Baylor  U.)  '07.    Mathe- 
matics. 

Harris,  Chiles,  «,  a,  Robinson  Springs,  Ala.    A.B.  (U.  of  Alabama)  '09.    Educa- 
tion. 

Harris,  Fielder  Bouie,  «,  Franklin,  Ohio.    S.B.  '09.    Physiology. 

Harris,  Rachel  Agnes,  w,  ap,  Chicago,  Ph.B.  (Kalamasoo  C.)  '06;  Ph.M.  '07. 
Sociology. 
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Harris,  Wilmer  Carlyle, «,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    Ph.B.  '04;  A.M.  (U.  of  Michigan) 

'09;  Ph.D. '14.    History. 
Hart,  William  LeRoy,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    S.B.  '13;  S.M.  '14.    Mathematics  (feL). 
Harvey,  Edward  Maris,  «,  Wichita,  Kan.    A.B.  (Friends'  U.)  '10;   Ph.D.  '14. 

Botany,  Chemistry. 
Hassler,  Jasper  Ole,  a,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  (William  Jewell  C.)  '07;   S.M.  '13. 

Mathematics. 
Hawkins,  Mary  D.,  «,  Logansport,  Ind.    Ph.B.  '11;  A.M.  '14.    History. 
Hayden,  Mary  Elisabeth,  «,  Lewisport,  Ky.    A.B.  (State  U.  of  Kentucky),  '10; 

A.M.  ((iWd.)  '11;  S.M.  '14.    Mathematics. 
Hazlett,  Olive  Clio,  a,  w,  sp,  Cambridge,  Mass.    A.B.  (RadcliflFe  C.  )'12;  S.M. 

'13;  Ph.D.  '16.    Mathematics  (fel.). 
Hedenburg,  Oscar  Fred,  w,  Worcester,  Mass.    A.B.  (Wesleyan  U.)  '09;  A.M. 

(ibid,)  '11;  Ph.D.  '15.    Chemistry,  Physics. 
Heilbnmn,  Lewis  Victor, «,  a,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.    A.B.  (Cornell  U.)  '11;  Ph.D.  '14. 

Zodlogy. 
Heilbrunn,  Stella,  a,  w,  vp,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Cornell  U.)  '11.    English. 
Hendricks,  Bernard  Clifford,  «,  Peru,  Neb.    S.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '11;  S.M. 

'14.    Physics. 
Henke,  Frederick  Goodrich,  «,  Charles  City,  la.    A.M.  (Northwestern  U.)  '08; 

Ph.D.  '10.    Philosophy,  Psychology. 
Hennings,  Albert  Edward,  8,  Harrington.    A.B.  (Lake  Forest  U.)  '04;   A.M. 

(iWd.)  '04;  Ph.D.  '14.    Physics,  Chemistry. 
Henry,  Nellie  Crumb,  8,  Canandaigua,  N.Y.    A.B.  '12.    Zo6logy. 
Herald,  John  Martin,  a,  tp,  «p,  Cleo,  Okla.    A.B.  (U.  of  Oklahoma)  '12.    (oeology. 
Hiatt,  Frederick  Wilbum,  «,  a,  w,  «p,  Sheridan,  Ind.    Ph.  B.  '14;   S.M.  '16. 

Geography. 
Hidden,  Irad  Mortan,  a,  tr,  «p,  Oce^  Grove,  N.J.    A.B.  (Princeton  U.)  '13. 

Political  Economy. 
HiWebrand,  Frederick  Byron,  «,  Cutler,  Ohio.    Ph.B.  (Ohio  U.)  '09.    English. 
Hirsch,  Edwin  Frederick,  «,  Wauwatosa,  Wis.    A.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '10; 

A.M.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '11;  Ph.D.  '14.    Pathology. 
Hoffstadt,  Rachel  Emilie,  a,  w,  sp,  Madison,  Ind.    S.B.  (Hanover  C.  )'08;  S.M. 

'13.    Botany  (fel.). 
Holmstrom,  Ruby  Alphid,  a,  w^  «p,  Joliet.    A.B.  (Lake  Forest  C.)  '10;  A.M.  '16. 

Latin. 
Hoover,  Joe  Wenger,  a,  «?,  «p,  Kingers,  Pa.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '14;  A.M.  '16. 

Sociology. 
Hopkins,  Louis  Allen,  «,  «p,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    A.B.  (Butler  C.)  '06;  S.M.  '06; 

Ph.D.  '16.    Astronomy,  Mathematics. 
Horvita,  Abraham,  «,  a,  «?,  «p,  Louisville,  Ky.    A.B.  '14;  A.M.  '15.    Romance. 
Hosman,  Everett  Mills,  «p,  Norfolk,  Neb.    A.B.  (Nebraska  Wesleyan  U.)  '10; 

A.M.  '16.    Education. 
Howard,  Claude,  8,  a,  id,  «p,  Jacksonville,  Ala.    A.B.  (East  Texas  Normal  C.) 

'07;  A.M.  (U.  of  North  Carolina)  '09;  A.M.  (Harvard  U.)  '11.    English. 
Hughes,  Helen  Sard,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '09;  A.M.  '11.    English. 
Humphrey,  Edmund,  «p,  Warsaw,  Mo.    S.B.  (Westminster  C.)  '09;  S.M.  '12; 

Ph.D.  '16.    Chemistry,  Physics. 
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Hunter,  Irving  Benjamin,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.    A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan) 

'01;  A.M.  (ibid,)  '02.    Latin  (fel.). 
Hutchens,  Lora  Aldis,  a,  a,  Greencastle,  Ind.    A.B.  (DePauw  U.)  '09.    Kngligh. 
Hutchinson,  Andrew  Henderson,  a,  w,  $p,  Aurora,  Can.    A.B.  (McMaster  U.)  '00; 

Ph.D.  '16;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '11.    Botany  (fel.). 
Hyde,  Laura  Hutchison,  «,  Lexington,  Mo.    S.B.  (Stetson  U.)  '10;  A.M.  '14. 

History. 
Hyman,  Libbie  Henrietta,  a,  a,  w,  Chicago.    S.B.  '10;  Ph.D.  '15.    Zoology. 
Ishida,  Yoshio,  8,  a,  u?,  Shimane,  Japan.    S.B.  '11.    Mathematics. 
Jack,  Theodore  Henley, «,  a,  tr,  sp,  Greensboro,  Ala.    A.B.  (U.  of  Alabama)  '02; 

A.M.  (ibid.)  '03;  A.M.  (Harvard  U.)  '08.    History. 
James,  Alfred  Proctor,  a,  Batesville,  Va.    A.B.  (Oxford  U.,  Eng.)  '10;  A.M.  '12. 

History. 
Jones,  Frank  Arthur,  s,  Ottawa,  Can.    A.B.  (Queens  U.)  '05.    Education. 
Jones,  Howard  Mumford,  a,  w,  sp,  LaCrosse,  Wis.    A.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '14; 

A.M. '15.    English. 
Jones,  Wellington  Downing,  s,  a,  Chicago.    S.B.  '07;  Ph.D.  '14.    Geography. 
Jordui,  Arthur  Melville,  «,  Sunbury,  N.C.    A.B.  (Randolph-Macon  C.)  '07; 

A.M.  (Trinity  U.)  '09.    Education. 
Jordan,  Frank  Craig,  «,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.    Ph.B.  (Marietta  C.)  '89; 

A.M.  (ibid.)  '92;  Ph.D.  '14.    Astronomy,  Mathematics. 
Juhl,  Andrew  Peterson,  a,  w,  ap,  Marcus,  la.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '11;  A.M. 

'15.    German. 
Jurist,  Helen  Stieglitz,  «p,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  C.)  '09;  A.M. 

(ibid.)  '10.     German. 
Kay,  (George  Frederick, «,  Iowa  City,  la.    A.B.  (U.  of  Toronto)  '00;  A.M.  (ibid.); 

Ph.D.'14.    (Geology. 
Keeton,  Robert  Wood,  «,  Gibson,  Miss.    A.B.  '06;  S.M.  '13.    Physiology. 

'02;  Ph.D.  '14.    Geology. 
Keller,  William  Heber,  8,  Emporia,  Kan.    A.B.  (State  Normal  S.)  '10.    Mathe- 
matics. 
Kelty,  Amy  Genevieve,  a,  w,  «p,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.    A.B.  '14;  A.M.  '15. 

Latin. 
Kersten,  Maude  Marie  Elsie,  a,  w,  sp,  Ashton.    A.B.  (Northwestern  C.)  '14; 

A.M.  '15.    German. 
Key,  David  Martin,  s,  Greensboro,  Ala.    A.B.  (Central  C.)  '98.    Greek. 
King,  Charles  Edwin, «,  Thomville,  Ohio.    Ph.B.  (Heidelberg  U.)  '08;  Ph.D.  '14. 

Anatomy. 
Kingston,  HaroM  Reynolds,  «,  Picton,  Can.    A.M.  (Queens  U.)  '08;  Ph.D.  '14. 

Mathematics. 
Kim,  Gerald  Willard,  «,  Naperville.    Ph.B.  (Northwestern  C.)  '09;  A.M.  '13. 

Psychology. 
Kitson,  Harry  Dexter,  «p,  Dixon.    A.B.  (Hiram  C.)  '09;  A.M.  (U.  of  Minne- 
sota) '13;  Ph.D.  '15.    Psychology,  Education. 
Kjerstad,  Conrad  Lun,  8,  Canton,  S.D.    A.B.  (U.  of  South  Dakota)  '11.    Educa- 
tion. 
Klatt,  Albert  Gustavo,  8,  a,  w,  sp,  Waconia,  Minn.    A.B.  (U.  of  Minnesota)  '11; 

A.M.  '15.    Education. 
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Kline,  Daisy,  a,  w,  «p,  Upland,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '04;  A.M.  '16.    Latin. 
Klingenhagen,  Anna  Marie,  «,  Iowa  City,  la.    A.B.  (Welledey  C.)  '02;   A.M. 

'09.    History. 
KooB,  Leonard  Vincent,  «,  a,  id,  «p,  Yorkville.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '07;  A.M.  '16. 

Education. 
Kuchynka,  Julius  Victor,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Ph.  B.  '14.    English. 
Kurzin,  William  H3rmen, «,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14.    Mathematics. 
Kvale,  Ole  J., «,  Oxfordville,  Wis.    A.B.  (Luther  C.)  '90;  A.M.  '14.    Education. 
Landacre,  Francis  LeRoy,  a,  Columbus,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Ohio  State  U.)  '96;  Ph.D. 

'14.    Zoology. 
Landrum,  Grace  Warren,  8,  Louisville,  Ky.    A.B.  (Radcliffe  C.)  '98.    English. 
Larew,  Gillie  Aldah,  a,  w,  sp,  Newbem,  Va.    A.B.  (Randolph-Macon  Woman's 

C.)  '03;  A.M.  '11.    Mathematics. 
Lassalle,  Leopold  Joseph,  «p,  Opelousas,  La.    S.B.  (Louisiana  State  U.)  '03; 

S.M.  (Pennsylvania  State  C.)  '11.    Physics. 
Latta,  Maud  Abigail,  8,  Antigo,  Wis.    L.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '02.    Latin. 
Lebensohn,  James  Eleazar,  tr,  <p,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14.    Ph3nnology. 
Lee,  John  Yiu  Bong,  sp,  Chicago.    S.B.  '07;  Ph.D.  '15.    Physics. 
Lees,  Jammes  Henry,  w,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.    A.B.  (Coe  C.)  '01 ;  S.M.  (State  U.  of 

Iowa)  '03;   Ph.B.  '15.    Geology. 
Leigh,  Townes  Randolph,  a,  «?,  Grenada,  Miss.    A.B.  (National  Normal  U.)  '02; 

Chemistry  (fel.). 
Leighton,  Morris  Morgan,  a,  w,  sp,  Iowa  City,  la.    A.B.  (State  U.  of  Iowa)  '12. 

Geology  (fel.). 
Lewis,  Julian  Herman,  a,  w,  <p,  Cairo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '11;  A.M.  (ibid,) 

'12;  Ph.D.  '15.    Pathology,  Physiology  (fel.). 
Lewis,  Louisa  Wilhelmina  Whitty,  8,  a,  Robertson,  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa. 

A.B.  (Huguenot  C.)  '12;  A.M.  '14.    Psychology. 
Livingston,  Alfred,  s,  a,  Lockport.    S.B.  in  Ed.  '13.    Education. 
Lofberg,  John  Oscar,  «,  De  Land,  Fla.    A.B.  (Stetson  U.)  '05;  A.B.  '05;  Ph.D. 

'14.    Greek. 
Logeman,  Mary  Margaret,  «,  Chicago.    L.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '00;  A.M.  '14. 

Grerman. 
Logsdon,  Mayme  Irwin,  «,  Elisabethtown,  Ky.    S.B.  '12;  A.M.  '14.    Mathe- 
matics. 
Lommen,  Ralph  Gerald,  a,  w,  sp,  Vermilion,  S.D.    A.B.  (U.  of  South  Dakota) 

'13.    English. 
Longest,  Christopher,  w,  University,  Miss.    A.B.  (U.  of  Mississippi)  '00;  Ph.D. 

'15.    English. 
Lough,  Susan  Madeline,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '07;  Ph.M.  '09.    History. 
Louthian,  Lawrence  Leroy,  «,  Huron,  Kan.    Ph.B.  '14;  A.M.  '14.    History. 
Loveridge,  Blanche  Grosbec,  «,  Waukegan.    Ph.B.  '02;  A.M.  '12.    Psychology. 
Lovitt,  William  Vernon, «,  Lincohi,  Neb.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '03;  Ph.M.  '07; 

Ph.D.  '14.     Mathematics. 
Lowman,  Omar  Edwin,  s,  a,  Wf  sp,  West  Alexander,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Ashland  C.) 

'14,  Education. 
Lowry,  Nicholas  Tahnage,  a,  u>,  «p,  Carthage,  Tenn.    A.B.  (Cimiberland  U.) 

'08;  A.M.  '16.    English. 
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Lynch,  Samuel  Adams,  «,  Cedar  Falls,  la.    Ph.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '92;  A.M.  '00. 

English. 
McBride,  John  Frank,  a,  w,  sp,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    S.B.  (Butler  C.)  '14;  S.M. 

'15.    Chemistry. 
MacClintock,  Lander,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '11;  A.M.  '13.    Romance. 
McConkey,  Elizabeth,  a,  w,  sp,  Sioux  City,  la.    A.B.  (Momingside  C.)  '10; 

A.M.  '15.    German. 
McConnel,  James  Minter,  a,  u>,  «p,  Kearney,  Mo.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '14;  A.M.  '15. 

Education. 
McDonald,  Amelia  May,  a,  id,  sp,  Toledo,  Ohio.    Ph.B.  (U.  of  Wooster)  '12. 

Education. 
McEhroy,  Georgia  Pearl,  «,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Ph.B.  '12;  A.M.  '13.    Sociology. 
McGibbon,  Duncan  Alexander,  «p,  Chicago.    A.B.  (McMaster  U.)  '08;  Ph.D. 

'15.    Political  Economy,  Political  Science. 
McGrane,  Reginald  Charles,  8,  a,  w,  sp,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    A.B.  (U.  of  Cincinnati) 

'12;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '13.    History  (fel.). 
McLatchy,  Josephine  Harriet,  o,  u>,  «p,  Moncton,  N.B.    A.B.  (Acadia  C.)  '09; 

A.M.  (ibid.)  '13;  A.M.  '15.    Education. 
McLaughlin,  Margaret,  «,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    A.B.  (National  Normal  tJ.)  '90; 

A.M.  '05.    English. 
Macmillan,  John  Dimcan,  8,  Ontario,  Can.    A.B.  (Queens  U.)  '10;  A.M.  '14. 

English. 
McWilliams,  Robert  Hugh, «,  Washington,  Kan.    A.B.  (Baker  U.)  '09;  A.M.  '13. 

History. 
Malone,  Kemp,  «,  Cuthbert,  Ga.    A.B.  (Emery  C.)  '07.    English  (feL). 
Manuel,  Herschel  Thurman,  s,  a,  tp,  «p,  Greencastle,  Ind.    A.B.  (DePauw  U.) 

'09;  A.M.  '14.    Education  (fel.). 
Markle,  Millard  S.,  «,  a,  w,  ap,  Earlham,  Ind.    S.B.  (Earlham  C.)  '10;  S.M.  '12. 

Botany  (fel). 
Marston,  Vera  Carolyn,  o,  u>,  Postville,  la.    A.B.  (Cornell  C.)  '09.    English. 
Martin,  Alice  Sarah,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '07;   Ph.M.  '09.    History. 
Martin,  Bertha  Edith,  a,  w,  sp,  East  Orange,  N.J.    A.B.  (Moimt  Holyoke  C.) 

'09;  Ph.D.  '15.    Zo6logy,  Anatomy  (fel.). 
Masten,  Bessie  Isabel,  a,  Moline,  A.B.  (Ruidolph-Macon  Woman's  C.)  '13; 

A.M.  '14.    History. 
Menten,  Maud  Leonora,  o,  w,  «p.  Forest,  Can.    A.B.  (U.  of  Toronto)  '04;  M.D. 

(ibid.)  '11.    Physiology. 
Merten,  Horace  George,  «,  u>,  «p.  Gamer,  la.     A.B.  (Momingside  C.)  '13; 

A.M.  '14.    English. 
Metzmger,  Leon,  «,  a,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Ph.B.  '08;  Ph.D.  '14.    German. 
Michod,  Else  Edith  Mihier, «,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '09;  A.M.  '15.    Phikwo- 

phy. 
Miller,  Edward  Alanson,  a,  w,  ap,  Oberlin,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '97;  A.M. 

'06;  Ph.D.  '15.    Education  (fel.). 
Miller,  Elizabeth  Wilhehnina,  a,  w,  ap.  East  Chicago,  Ind.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '14; 

A.M.  '15.    Household  Administration. 
Miller,  Frieda  Segelke,  o,  tp,  «p,  LaCrosse,  Wis.    A.B.  (Milwaukee-Downer  C-) 

'11.    Political  Economy  (fel.). 
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Miller,  Orion  Melvin,  s,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '04.    Education. 

Miller,  Sylvia  Alice,  a,  w,  «p,  Tobias,  Neb.    Ph.B.  '10;  A.M.  '15.    Houaehold 

Administration. 
Mills,  Mary,  8,  Wilmington,  Ohio.    A.B.  '02;  A.M.  '14.    English. 
Mitchell,  Margaret  June,  «,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn.    Ph.B.  '10.    History. 
Monroe,  Walter  Scott,  w,  Albany,  Mo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '06;  A.M.  (iWd.) 

'11;  Ph.D.  '15.    Education. 
Moore,  Albert  Burton,  a,  w,  sp,  Fayette,  Ala.    S.B.  (Alabama  Polytechnic 

Inst.)'ll;  A.M. '15.    History. 
Moore,  Hazelle  S.,  a,  u?,  «p,  Des  Moines,  la.    A.B.  (Des  Moines  C.)  '14.    English. 
Moorhead,  Louis  David,  8,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14;  S.M.  '15.    Ph3nnology. 
Morgan,  Agnes  LaFoy  Fay,  «,  Seattle,  Wash.    S.B.  '04;  S.M.  '05;  Ph.D.  '14. 

Chemistry. 
Morgan,  Stella  Webster,  w,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '03;  A.M.  '10.    Eng- 
lish. 
Morgan,  William  Henry,  a,  w,  «p,  Union,  S.C.    S.B.  (Vanderbilt  U.)  '13;  A.M. 

'15.    Philosophy. 
Moulton,  Harold  Glenn,  a,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '07;  Ph.D.  '14.    Political  Economy. 
Mueller,  Alice  Floyd,  «,  Davenport,  la.    A.B.  (State  U.  of  Iowa)  '09;  A.M.  '14. 

German. 
Mull,  Lewis  Benjamin,  8,  Ottumwa,  la.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '13;    A.M.  '14. 

Education. 
Munson,  Oscar  Francis,  a,  tp,  ap,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Valparaiso  U.)  '00;   S.M. 

(ibid.)  '05;  A.M.  '15.    Education. 
Myer,  Walter  Evert,  «,  Winfield,  Kan.    A.B.  (Southwestern  C.)  '10;  A.M.  '13« 

History. 
Myers,  John  Tennyson,  «,  a,  w,  <p,  Eskridge,  Kan.    A.B.  (Washburn  C.)  '11; 

S.M.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '12.    Chemistry. 
Neighbours,  Owen  Jones,  «,  Wabash,  Ind.    A.B.  (Western  C.)  '05;   Ph.M.  '10. 

Education. 
Nelson,  Lelia  Stacy,  8,  Monro,  Mich.    A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '08;   A.M.  '14- 

English. 
Nichelson,  Arthur  Manford,  «,  Stockett,  Mont.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '12;  A.M.  '14. 

Education. 
Nicholson,  George  Albert,  8,  Greencastle,  Ind.    A.B.  (Baker  U.)  '04;    A.M. 

(ibid.) '05.    English. 
Noble,  Stuart  Grayson,  8,  Jackson,  Miss.    A.B.  (U.  of  North  Carolina)  '07; 

A.M.  '10.    Education. 
Noffsinger,  John  Samuel,  «,  Ashton.    A.B.  (Mount  Morris  C.)  '13.    Education. 
Nothnagel,  Mildred,  a,  ip,  ap,  CJhicago.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '14;  S.M.  '15.    Botany. 
Nourse,  Edwin  Griswold,  a,  id,  «p.  Downers  Grove.    A.B.  (Cornell  U.)  '06; 

Ph.D.  '15.    Political  Economy,  Sociology. 
Oberholtzer,  Edison  Ellsworth,  8,  Tulsa,  Okla.    Ph.B.  '10.    Education. 
Ohlendorf,  Clarence,  a,  w,  Chicago.    S.B.  '08;  S.M.  '10.    Mathematics. 
Oliver,  Tybee  Williams,  a,  tp,  «p,  Sullivan,  Ky.    S.B.  in  Ed.  '14.    Education. 
Owen,  Roberts  Bishop,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  '10;  Ph.D.  '14.    Psychology. 
Paine,  Harry  Morrill,  a,  Oskaloosa,  la.    S.B.  (Penn  C.)  '09;  Ph.D.  '14.    Chem 

istry. 
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Paine,  Myra  Adeline,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  '13.;  A.M.  '15.    English. 
Park,  May,  «,  Chicago.    L.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '02;  A.M.  '14,  English. 
Parkins,  Almon  Ernest,  «,  Chicago.    S.B.  '12;  Ph.D.  '14.    Geography. 
Patterson,  Sarah  Luella,  a,  to,  «p,  Perryopolis,  Pa.     A.B.  '04;    A.M.  '07. 

Romance. 
Patton,  Mary,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  '12;  A.M.  '13.    History. 
Pearce,  William  Tudor,  «,  a,  w,  «p,  Afton,  Va.    A.B.  (Randolph-Macon  C.)  '09. 

Chemistry. 
Pease,  Anna  Gerls,  w,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '13;  A.M.  '15.    General 

Literature. 
Petersen,  Niels  Frederick, «,  a,  w,  sp^  Plainview,  Neb.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '07; 

A.M.  (ibid.)  '11.    Botany. 
Phipps,  Charles  Frank,  «,  a,  Chicago.    S.B.   (Wesleyan  U.)  '06;    S.M.  '14. 

2iOdlogy. 
Piatt,  Luther  Tejedo,  a,  w,  ap,  Angelo,  Ind.    A.B.  (DePauw  U.)  '06.    Education. 
Plum,  Harley  Martin,  «,  Ashville,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Ohio  State  U.)  '02.    Chemistry. 
PluDMner,  iSred  Byron,  a,  u>,  sp,  Hanover,  N.H.    S.B.  (Dartmouth  C.)  '09. 

Geology  (fel.). 
Poor,  Vincent  Collins,  w,  «p,  Oketo,  Kan.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '01;  S.M.  '07; 

Ph.D.  '15.     Mathematics. 
Pope,  Emma  Feild,  o,  w,  «p,  Petersburg,  Va.    A.B.  '12;  A.M.  '13.    English. 
Porter,  John  Ernest,  «,  Cadillac,  Mich.    A.B.  (Harvard  U.)  '03.    Education. 
Porter,  Katherine  Harriet,  «,  Ripley,  N.Y.    A.B.  (Mount  Holyoke  C.)  '10; 

A.M. '14.    English. 
Posey,  Chessley  Justin, «,  Chicago.    S.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '00;  S.M.  '05.    Geology. 
Potter,  Winnifred  Katheryn,  a,  tp,  «p,  Fayetteville,  Ark.    A.B.  (U.  of  Arkansas) 

'14.    Latin. 
Powell,  Lucile,  o,  u>,  «p,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.    A.B.  (Denison  U.)  '97;  A.M.  '16. 

Latin. 
Powers,  Edwin  Booth,  «,  Midlothian  Tex.    A.B.  (Trinity  U.)  '06;   S.M.  '13. 

Botany. 
Pratt,  Julius  William,  «,  Marion,  N.C.    A.B.  (Davidson  C.)  '08;    A.M.  '14. 

History. 
Pratt,  Orville  Qyde, «,  Wabash,  Ind.    Ph.B.  (DePauw  U.)  '95.    Education. 
Preston,  Ethel,  w,  Chicago.    A.B.  '08;  A.M.  '09.    Romance. 
Preston,  Keith,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '05;  Ph.D.  '14.    Latin. 
Price,  Mary  Etta,  «,  Girard,  Kan.    A.B.  (Park  C.)  '05;  A.M.  (iWd.)  '11;  A.M. 

'14.    English. 
Quigley,  Samuel,  «,  Tonkawa,  Okla.    A.B.  (State  U.  of  Iowa)  '06;  A.M.  '11. 

English. 
Quirke,  Terence  Thomas,  a,  w,  sp,  Brighton,  Eng.    E.M.  (U.  of  North  Dakota) 

'12;  S.M.  {ibid,)  '13;  Ph.D.  '15.  Geology,  Petrology  (fel.). 
Rabens,  Isidore  A.,  s,  Chicago.  Ph.B.  '14;  S.M.  '14.  Chemistry. 
Rasor,  Samuel  Eugene,  «,  Columbus,  Ohio.    S.B.  (Ohio  State  U.)  '98;   A.M. 

(ibid.)    '03;     A.M.    '06.    Mathematics. 
Reames,  Samuel  Watson,  «,  a,  w,  ap,  Norman,  Okla.    A.B.  (Cornell  U.)*  '00; 

S.B.  '99;  A.M.  '12.    Mathematics. 
Reavis,  William  Claude,  «,  Francisco,  Ind.    Ph.B.  '08;  A.M.  '11.    Philosophy. 
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RefseU,  Oscar  Norton,  «,  Estherville,  la.    A.B.  (U.  of  Wisconain)  ni;  A.M.  '14. 

Political  Economy. 
Reinoehl,  Charles  Myron,  w,  8p,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '09;  A.M.  (ibid,) 

'10.    Education. 
Reiter,  Arthur  F.,  «,  Enid,  Okla.    A.B.  (Hiram  C)  '05.    Physics. 
ReUer,  Nellie  Townsend,  a,  u;,  sp,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.    S.B.  (Kalamasoo  C.) 

'14.    Mathematics. 
Reynolds,  EUen  Ann,  8,  a,  Lexington,  Ey.    SJ3.  (State  U.  of  Kentucky)  '95; 

S.M.  (ibid.)  '96.    Psychology. 
Rickard,  Garrett  Edward,  «,  Oakland,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '12.    Education. 
Riddell,  Agnes  Rutherford,  «,  a,  w,  «p,  Toronto,  Can.    A.B.  (U.  of  Toronto)  '96; 

A.M.  (ibid.)  '97;  Romance  (fel.). 
Rigg,  George  Burton,  8,  Seattle,  Wash.    S.B.  (State  U.  of  Iowa  )'96;  Ph.D.  '14. 

Botany. 
Riley,  Mary  Agnes,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '11;  A.M.  '14.    Education. 
Roberts,  Edith  Adelaide, «,  Dover,  N.H.    A.B.  (Smith  C.)  '05;  S.M.  '11.    Botany. 
Roberts,  Willard  Allen,  a,  a,  u?,  «p,  Noblesville,  Ind.    S.B.  (Earlham  C.)  '11. 

Chemistry. 
Robinson,  Edna  Moore,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    A.B.  '04.    English. 
Roe,  Mabel  Lewis,  8,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Vassar  C.)  '03;  S.M.  '14.    Botany 

(fel). 
Roller,  Charles  Irwin,  a,  w,  sp,  Naperville.    Ph.B.  (Northwestern  C.)  '10. 

Bacteriology. 
Roller,  George  Herbert,  8,  a,  w^  «p,  Naperville.    A.B.  (Northwestern  C.)  '10. 

Sociology. 
Ruebhausen,  Ella  Elizabeth,  a,  w,  «p,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    S.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin) 

'93.    German  (fel.). 
Ryan,  John  P.,  8,  a,  Wy  8p,  Grinnell,  la.    A.B.  (Cornell  C.)  '02.    English. 
Ryan,  Lonnie  Watterson,  «,  Morgantown,  W.Va.    S.B.  (West  Virginia  U.)  '11; 

S.M.  '14.    Chemistry. 
Satterthwait,  Ella,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '08;  Ph.M.  '09.    English. 
Sauer,  Carl  Ortwin,  a,  w,  «p,  Warrenton,  Mo.    A.B.  (Central  Wesleyan  C.)  '08. 

Geography  (fel.). 
Saunders,  Charles  Winston,  «,  Shreveport,  La.    S.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '07;  S.M. 

'11.    Chemistry. 
Schley,  Eva  Ormenta,  «,  a,  Topeka,  Kan.    S.B.  '08;  Ph.D.  '14.    Botany. 
Schmidt,  William  Anton,  «,  Wilbur,  Wis.    A.B.  (Willamette  U.)  '09;    A.M. 

(U.  of  Washington)  '11.    Education. 
Schmitt,  Clara,  «,  Lowry  City,  Mo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '05;   Ph.D.  '14. 

Education,  Sociology. 
Schockel,  Bernard  Henry,  «,  Aurora,  Ind.    S.B. '11;  S.M. '13.    Geology. 
Schorling,  Raleigh,  a,  Batesville,  Ind.    A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '11.    Education. 
Schottenfels,  Ida  May,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '92;  Ph.M.  '95. 

Mathematics. 
Sears,  Louis  Martin,  w,  Chicago.    A.B.  '05;  A.M.  '09.    History. 
Senior,  James  Kuhn,  «,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Harvard  U.)  '11.    Chemistry. 
Sharp,  William  Barnard,  «,  Nashville,  Tenn.    A.B.  (U.  of  the  South)  '10;  S.M. 

'14.    Anatomy. 
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Shelton,  William  Arthur, «,  Adairaville,  Ga.    A.B.  (U.  of  Georgia)  '08;  A.M.  '12. 

Political  Economy. 
Sherbum,  George  Wiley,  a,  u?,  «p,  Montpelier,  Vt.    A.B.  (Wesleyan  U.)  '06; 

A.M.  {ibid.)  '09;  Ph.D.  '15.    English. 
Sherer,  Elisabeth,  a,  ir,  «p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14;  A.M.  '15.    History  of  Art. 
Sherwin,  Proctor  Fern,  8,  North  Haven,  Conn.    A.B.  (St.  Lawrence  U.)  '12. 

English. 
Shull,  Charles  Albert,  8,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio.    S.B.  '05.    Zodlogy. 
Slye,  Maud,  «,  a,  u>,  «p,  St.  Paul,  Minn.    A.B.  (Brown  U.)  '99.    Pathology. 
Smith,  Bessie  Lee,  a,  to,  ap,  Joliet.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '12.    Education. 
Smith,  Charlotte  Jewell,  «,  Aurora.    S.B.  (Smith  C.)  '08;   A.M.  '14.    History. 
Smith,  David  Melville,  «,  Nashville,  Tenn.     A.B.  (Vanderbilt  U.)  '05;   A.M. 

(ibid.)  '06.    Zodlogy. 
Smith,  Isabel  Seymour,  «,  Oberlin,  Ohio.     A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '01;   S.M.  '05. 

Botany. 
Smith,  Joseph  Nelson,  8,  Mount  Olive.    Ed.B.  (Teacher's  C,  Illinois  State 

Normal  U.)  '12;  A.M.  '14.    Education. 
Smith,  Larue  Free, «,  Fox  Lake,  Wis.    S.B.  (Allegheny  C.)  '07.    Education. 
Snider,  Luther  Crocker,  a,  w,  «p,  Norman,  Okla.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '08;  A.M. 

(ibid.)  '09;  Ph.D.  '15.    (Geology,  Paleontology  (fel.). 
Sparkman,  Maude,  «,  Lakeland,  Fla.    Ph.B.  '07;  A.M.  '14.    History. 
Sperry,  Mabelle,  «,  Neodeeha,  Kan.    S.B.  (Kansas  State  Agricultural  C.)  '06. 

German. 
Sperry,  Pauline,  a,  w,  «p,  Northampton,  Mass.     A.B.  (Smith  C.)  '06;   A.M. 

(ibid.)  '08;  S.M.  '14.    Mathematics. 
Stagner,  Bert  AUen,  «,  Hale,  Mo.    S.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '09;  A.B.  (ibid.)  '10; 

A.M.  (ibid.) '11;  Ph.D.'14.    Chemistry,  Physics. 
Steinberg,  Moses  Elias,  a,  to,  sp,  Akkerman,  Russia.     S.B.  (U.  of  California)  '14. 

Physiology. 
Stephenson,  Helen  Florence,  a,  w,  «p,  Des  Moines,  la.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '11; 

A.M.  '13.    English  (fel.). 
Stetson,  Harlan  True,  «,  a,  id,  «p,  Evanston.     Ph.B.  (Brown  U.)  '08;   S.M. 

(Dartmouth  C.)  '10.    Astronomy. 
Stevens,  David  Harrison,  a,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Lawrence  C.)  '06;  A.M.  (ibid.) 

'10;  A.M.  (Harvard  U.) '12;  Pd.D. '14.    English. 
Stewart,  Shirley  Forrest,  «,  o,  tp,  «p,  Adams,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '08;  A.M. 

'14.    Education. 
Stober,  James  Pahn,  «,  Myerstown,  Pa.    S.B.  (Bucknell  U.)  '98;  S.M.  (ibid.) 

'99;  Ph.D.  '14.    Botany,  Zo6logy. 
Stone,  Herbert  King,  «,  Evanston.    A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '05.    Romance. 
Strate,  Jessie  B.,  w,  «p,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Ed.B.  '08.    Geography. 
Stuart,  William,  8,  Townsend,  Mont.    A.B.  (U.  of  Oklahoma)  '08.    Education. 
Swope,  Ammon,  «,  Mount  Morris.    A.B.  (Mount  Morris  C.)  '12;   A.M.  '14. 

Education. 
Tabor,  Alice  Post,  a,  Charlotte,  N.Y.    L.B.  (Swarthmore  C.)  '02;   A.M.  '13. 

German. 
Talbot,  John  Edgar,  a,  w,  «p,  Giltner,  Neb.    A.B.  (Nebraska  Wesleyan  U.)  '10. 

Education. 
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Thrall,  William  Flint,  «,  o,  w,  «p,  Lebanon.    A.B.  (Kendree  C.)  '01;  A.M.  (ibid,) 

'02;  A.M.  '15.    English. 
Thurstone,  Louifl  Leon,  8,  a,  tr,  sp,  Jamestown,  N.Y.    M.E.  (Cornell  U.)  '12. 

Psychology. 
Todd,  Clare  Chrisman,  «,  PuUman,  Wash.    S.B.  (Washington  State  C.)  '06; 

Ph.D.  '14.    Chemistry,  Physiology. 
Tredway,  Helen,  a,  w,  ap,  Dubuque,  la.    A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  C.)  '11;  A.M.  (ibid.) 

'12.    Chemistry  (fel). 
Trimble,  Harry  Clyde,  «,  a,  w,  «p,  Mount  Auburn,  la.    A.B.  (Cornell  C.)  '10. 

Chemistry. 
Tumey,  Jessie  Martha,  «,  Painesville,  Ohio.    L.B.  (Western  Reserve  U.)  '99. 

English. 
Tyley,  Florence  Alice, «,  Chicago.    A.B.  '09;  A.M.  '12.    History. 
UUrich,  Fred  Theodore,  «,  Normal.    S.B.  in  Ed.  '13;  S.M.  '14.    Botany, 
van  Andel,  Hendrick  Jan  Gysbert,  a,  w,  sp,  Shelby,  Mich.    A.B.  '14;  A.M.  '15. 

History  (fel.). 
Vestal,  Arthur  Gibson,  a,  w,  «p,  Elmhurst.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '11;  A.M.  (U.  of 

Colorado)  '13.    Botany  (fel.). 
Visher,  Stephen  Sargent,  «,  a,  «p,  Forestburg,  S.D.    S.B.  '09;  S.M.  '14;  Ph.D. 

'14.    Geography,  Geology. 
Waldo,  Karl  Douglas, «,  Rockford.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '06;  A.M.  '14.    History. 
Walker,  Ernest  Gosser,  8,  Lebanon,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '01.    Education. 
Wang,  Chi  Che,  a,  w,  Soochow,  China.    A.B.  (WeUesley  C.)  '14.    Chemistry. 
Warner,  Rhoda  Bridgeman,  o,  u>,  «p,  Northampton,  Mass.    A.B.  (Vassar  C.)  '14; 

A.M.  '15.     Mathematics. 
Watts,  Charles  Edward,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  Juliaetta,  Idaho.    S.B.  (U.  of  Idaho)  '13. 

Physiology. 
Watts,  Clyde  Franklin,  a,  to,  «p,  Lancaster,  Ky.    S.B.  '14;  S.M.  '15.    Physiology. 
Weaver,  Ray  Bennett,  o,  w,  «p,  Pewaukee,  Wis.    A.B.  (Carroll  C.)  '14.    English. 
Webber,  Walter  Owen,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Defiance  C.)  '04;  A.M.  '08. 

History. 
Wedgeworth,  William  Awtrey,  «,  a,  w,  «p.  Fort  Payne,  Ala.    Ph.B.  '12.    Soci- 
ology. 
Wellemeyer,  John  Fletcher,  «,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.    A.B.  (Clark  City  C.)  '08; 

A.M.  '14.    Education. 
Wells,  Mary  Evelyn,  «,  Naugatuck,  Conn.    A.B.  (Mount  Holyoke  C.)  '04;  S.M. 

'07.    Mathematics. 
Whiteside,  Mabel  Kate,  o,  to,  «p,  BeUbuckle,  Tenn.    A.B.  '02;  A.M.  '15.    Greek. 
Whitney,  Clayton  A.,  a,  tp,  sp,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14.    Greography. 
Whitney,  Frederick  Lamson,  «,  o,  Osage,  la.    Ph.B.  '06;  A.M.  '14.    Education  . 
Whitney,  Lois,  a,  w,  sp^  Chicago.    S.B.  '14;  A.M.  '15.    English. 
Wiley,  Forbes  Bagley,  8,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.    A.B.  (Kalamazoo  C.)  '06;  Ph.D. 

'14.    Mathematics. 
Wilkins,  Olive  Agnes  Cross,  «,  a,  u?,  sp,  Rochester,  N.Y.    A.B.  (McMaster  U.) 

'12.    English. 
Williams,  Sterling  Price,  «,  a,  to,  «p,  Hamilton,  Tex.    S.B.  (Polytechnic  C.)  '08; 

A.M.  (U.  of  Texas)  '09.    Philosophy  (fel.). 
Willson,  Elizabeth,  a,  w,  sp,  Topeka,  Kan.    Ph.B.  '10;  A.M.  '14.    English  (fel.). 
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Wilson,  Stanley  Davis,  8,  a,  id,  Topeka,  Kan.    A.B.  (Wesleyan  U.)*  '09;  A.M. 

(ibid.)  '10.    Chemistry. 
Winne,  Winifred  Kimball,  a,  Chicago.    S.B.  '12;  S.M.  '14.    Botany. 
Woodard,  Exean,  «,  Payne,  Ohio.    A.B.  '06;  A.M.  '13.    Latin. 
Woodward,  Henry  Guy,  «,  Frankford,  Mich.    A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '11;  S.M. 

'14.    Chemistry. 
Wren,  Mabel  Elizabeth,  «,  Kincaid,  Kan.    Ph.B.  (Ottawa  U)  '06;  Ph.M.  '10. 

Sociology. 
Yeaton,  Chester  Henry,  8,  a,  ip,  «p,  Richmond,  Me.    A.B.  (Bowdoin  C.)  '08; 

A.M.  (Harvard  U.)  '09.     Mathematics  (fel.). 
Young,  James  Reed,  a,  Deerfield,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Leland  Stanford  Junior  U.)  '09. 

Education. 
Zabel,  Hartie  Emil,  «,  a,  ip,  sp,  Deer  Creek,  Minn.    A.B.  (German  Wallace  C.) 

'07;  A.M.  (U.  of  Minnesota)  '13.    German  (fel.). 
Zeeb,  Frieda  Bertha,  a,  xo,  sp,  Majrwood.    Ph.B.  '14;  A.M.  '15.    Sociology. 
Zook,  Ephraim,  Jacob,  «,  Gioshen,  Ind.    Ph.B.  (U.  of  Wooster)  '01;  A.M.  '05. 

Sociology. 
Zook,  Samuel  Alpheus,  8,  Belleville,  Pa.    A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '11;  A.M.  '14. 

Education. 

Men— 288  Women— 149  Total— 437 


III.    STUDENTS  NOT  YET  ADMITTED  TO  CANDIDACY  FOR 
HIGHER  DEGREES 

NOTB.— Stadente  are  admitted  to  candidacy  for  higher  decrees  by  vote  of  the  Fkcalty  on 
approral  of  the  thesis  subject  and  fuUUment  of  other  donditions  under  the  regulations. 

Abbot,  Grace  Mary  Robertson,  «,  Venice,  Cal.    Ph.B.  '09.    Geology. 
Abemathy,  Lewis  Grover,  «,  Chillicothe,  Mo.    S.B.  (Central  C.  of  Missouri)  '12; 

S.M.  (ibid.)  '13.    Romance. 
Abemathy,  Thomas  Marietta,  s,  Pulaski,  Tenn.    A.B.  (Peabody  Normal  C.)  '04; 

A.M.  (Columbia  U.)  '07.    Romance. 
Abramovitch,  William  Morris,  a,  w,  sp,  Russia.    Ph.B.  '14.    Psychology. 
Ackermann,  Emma  Catherine,  «,   Lockport.     Ph.B.   (U.  of  Michigan)   '00. 

Mathematics. 
Acock,  Winifred  Mary,  «,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.    AB..  (Franklin  C.)  '04.    Latin- 
Adams,  Eldredge  Stevens,  «,  Atchison,  Kan.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '12.    Chem- 
istry. 
Adams,  June  Loel,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14.    Botany. 
Adams,  Una  Doris,  «,  North  Salem,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '09.    English. 
Adamson,  William  Herbert,  «,  Peterboro,  Can.    A.B.  (Queens  U.)  '13;  A.M. 

{ibid.)  '14.    Mathematics. 
Agate,  William  Richard,  «,  Chicago.    D.B.  (Drew  Theological  Sm.)  '94;  A.B. 

(Ohio  Wesleyan  U.)  '01;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '04;  M.D.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '05.    PoUti- 

cal  Economy. 
Aitken,  Irene,  «,  Colorado  Springs,  CJolo.    A.B.  ((Colorado  C.)  '12.    Latin. 
Albritton,  Ben  J.,  s,  Jacksonville,  Tex.    A.B.   (Jacksonville,  Tex.,  C.)  '01. 

Education. 
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Alexander,  Julia  Fbrence,  «,  Wabash,  Ind.    Ph.B.  *09;    English. 
Alexander,  Mary  Belle,  «,  Vincennes,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '08.    English. 
Allen,  Bemice,  w,  sp,  Gumee.    Ed.B.  '09;  S.B.  '09.    Education. 
Allen,  Edith  Frances,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '09;   S.B.  (ibid.)  '09. 

Mathematics. 
Allison,  Inga  Marie  Katrine,  8,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.    Ed.B.  '05.    Chemistry. 
Allison,  Walter  Hearst,  a,  tp,  $p,  St.  James,  Mo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '15. 

Political  Science. 
Almy,  William  Herbert,  o,  Harvey.    S.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '11.    Education. 
Alsup,  Frank  Elmer,  «,  Louisiana,  Mo.    A.B.  (State  Normal,  Warrensburg)  '12; 

S.B.  in  Ed  (U.  of  Missouri)  '13.    Education. 
Ambrose,  Grace  Caroline,  sp,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '12.    English. 
Andersen,  Enmia  Nathalia, «,  Ames,  Neb.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '10;  A.M.  '13. 

Botany. 
Anderson,  Carl  Bernard,  a,  w,  ap,  Nebraska  City,  Neb.    S.B.  (U.  of  Washington) 

'12.    Geology  (fel.) 
Anderson,  Charles  Joseph,  «,  Brewster,  Minn.    Ph.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '11. 

Education. 
Anderson,  Deborah  Marie,  8,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    A.B.  (U.  of  Minnesota)  '05. 

Botany. 
Anderson,  Ernest  Broi,  ««  Maseppa,  Minn.    A.B.  (Gustavus  Adolphus  C.)  '09. 

Education. 
Anderson,  George  Alfred,  «,  Ottawa,  Kan.    S.B.  (Ottawa  U.)  '13.    Chemistry. 
Anderson,  John  Albert,  a,  sp,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Lake  Forest  C.)  '97;    A.M. 

(ibid.)  '98.    Anatomy. 
Anderson,  Nettie  Chase,  8,  Chicago.    Ph.B.,  '05.    English. 
Andrews,  Bonnie,  Wy  «p,  Sisseton,  S.D.    A.B.  (U.  of  Minnesota)  '03;  A.M.  (ibid.) 

'09.    Education. 
Appleman,  Harvey  Miles,  8,  South  Bend,  Ind.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '14.    Education. 
Ariall,  James  Milton,  «,  Columbus,  S.C.    A.B.  (Woflford  C.)  '00;  A.M.  (ibid.) 

'00.    Latin. 
Arlitt,  Ada  Hart,  a,  to,  ap,  New  Orleans,  La.    A.B.  (Tulane  U)  '13.    Psychology 

(fel.). 
Armstrong,  Amy,  «,  Lathrop,  Mo.    A.B.  (Baker  U.)  '08.    Education. 
Armstrong,  Byron  K.,  8,  NobleeviUe,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '13.    A.M.  (Colum- 
bia) '14.    Physics. 
Arnold,  Lucy,  8,  Texarkana,  Ark.    A.B.  (Randolph-Macon  Woman's  C.)  '11. 

Mathematics. 
Aronberg,  Lester, «,  o,  «?,  «p.  Whiting,  Ind.    S.B.  '14.    Chemistry. 
Arville,  Daisy  Alison,  8,  Paola,  Kan.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '96.    Romance. 
Asgaard,  Anna  Antonia,  «,  Ishpeming,  Mich.    Ph.B.  '13.    German. 
Ashby,  Clifford,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Utah)  '10.    Physiology. 
Atcherson,  Lucile,  w,  Columbus,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Smith  C.)  '13.    Political  Economy. 
Attig,  Chester  Jacob,  «,  Naperville.    Ph.B.  (Naperville  C.)  '08.    History. 
Augur,  Margaret  Avery,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Barnard  C.)  '12.    German. 
Ault,  John  Ora,  «,  Bennetts  Switch,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '10.    Education. 
Ault,  Otho  Clifford,  «,  Ohio  City,  Ohio.     A.B.  (Defiance  C.)  '11.     Political 

Economy. 
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Aurianne,  Augustine,  «,  New  Orleans,  La.    A.M.  (Tulane  U.)  '12.    History. 

Axelson,  Alma  Mary,  s,  Moline.    A.B.  (Grinnell  C.)  '08.    Latin. 

Axelson,  Alphyld,  8,  Moline.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '11.    English. 

Babcock,  Earle  Brownell,  sp,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '03.    Romance. 

Bach,  Emma  Ottilie,  «,  Chicago.     (Swiss  Teacher's  Diploma)  '08;  A.M.  (U.  of 
Nebraska)  '13.    German. 

Bachman,  John  Herbert,  «,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '09;  A.M. 
(Northwestern  U.)  '10.    German  (fel). 

Baer,  Joseph  Alva,  8,  Hiram,  Ohio.    Ph.B.  (Hiram  C.)  '10.    Education. 

Bailey,  Percival,  a,  a,  w,  sp,  Carbondale.    S.B.  '14.    Anatomy. 

Bailey,  William  Arthur,  a,  Onarga.    A.B.  (Baker  U.)  '06.    Education. 

Baird,  Grace  Jean,  «,  Urbana.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '06.    Botany. 

Baker,  Clara  Hannah,  «,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.    Ph.B.  (Cornell  C.)  '00.    Eng- 
lish. 

Baker,  Edna  Annie,  «,  Farley,  la.    A.B.  (Cornell  C.)  '01;   A.M.  (ibid,  '04). 
English. 

Baker,  Lily  Gazelle,  «,  Manhattan,  Kan.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '12.    History. 

Balcar,  Joseph  Oliver,  a,  Wy  «p.  Cedar  Rapids,  la.    S.B.  (Coe  C.)  '13.    Anatomy. 

Ball,  Lucy  Austin,  a,  fip,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    A.M.  (Central  C.)  '92;  Ph.B.  '15. 
English. 

Bandeen,  Orren  Ivan,  8,  Noblesville,  Ind.    A.B.  (Otterbein  U.)  '11.    Chemistiy. 

Barber,  Carolyn  Anna,  «,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.    A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '02.    Eng- 
lish. 

Barber,  Mabel  Andrews,  «,  Paw  Paw,  Mich.    A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '03.    His- 
tory. 

Barber,  WilHam  EEarley,  «,  Ripon,  Wis.    A.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '01;   A.M. 
(ibid,)  '09.    Physics. 

Bardrick,  Ada  May,  i/>,  sp,  Indianola,  la.    A.B.  (Simpson  C. )  '12.    English. 

Barker,  Augustus  Lawrence,  8,  a,  ti7,  8p,  Gadsden,  Ala.    S.B.  (XJ.  of  Alabama) 
'10;  S.M.  (ibid.)  '11.    Chemistry  (fel). 

Barker,  Eva  Pearl,  a,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '12.    Sociology. 

Barker,  Garl  Hale, «,  Decatur.    A.B.  (Indiana  State  Normal  S.)  '13.   Geograi^y. 

Barkley,  Grace,  «,  Henrietta,  Mo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '07;  S.B.  in  Ed.  (ibid.) 
'12.    English. 

Barnard,  Arthur  Fairchild,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Beloit  C.)  '93.    Latin. 

Barnes,  Helen  Virginia,  a,  Lafayette,  Ind.    S.B.  (Purdue  U.)  '12.    Household 
Art. 

Barnes,  Lannie  Lumpkin,  8,  Montgomery,  Ala.    S.B.  (U.  of  Alabama)  '08. 
Home  Economics. 

Barnes,  Mabel  Bonnell,  a,  w,  ap,  Greencastle,  Ind.    Ph.B.  (DePauw  U.)  '03. 
PoHtical  Economy. 

Barr,  William  Francis,  «,  Des  Moines,  la.    Ph.B.  (Drake  U.)  '03;  A.M.  (Und.) 
'07.    Education. 

Barroll,  Lucy, »,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Ed.  B.  '09.    Education. 

Barthok>mew,  Pearl  Huff,  a,  Warren,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '06.    English. 

Bartlett,  Adeline  Courtney,  a.  Cedar  Hill,  Tenn.     A.B.  (Vanderbilt  U.)  '10. 
A.M.  (ibid,)  '10.    English. 

Barton,  Alyin  Lester,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  '00.    History. 
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Basinger,  Harvey  Raymond,  «,  a,  tr,  «p,  Pandora,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Ohio  State  U.) 

'11.    Physiology. 
Basinger,  Matilda,  8,  a,  Pandora,  Ohio.   A.B.  (Western  Reserve  U.)  '09.    Botany. 
Bass,  Ethel  Vinton,  a,  w,  sp,  Annapolis,  Md.    A.B.  (Goucher  C.)  '04.    English. 
Bastone,  Harry  J.,  8,  Calumet,  Mich.    S.B.  (Alma  C.)  '08.    Chemistry. 
Bate,  William  George,  8,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.    A.B.  (Ripon  C.)  '10.    Education. 
Beall,  Cornelia  Morgan,  a,  Wj  «p,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Ph.B.  '14.    Political 

Economy. 
Beall,  Yolande, «,  Lake  Blufif.    A.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '12.    Education. 
Bean,  Harold  Cedric,  «,  Portland,  Ore.    A.B.  (U.  of  Oregon)  '12.    Physiology. 
Beaty,  Eddie  Ola,  «,  Palo  Pinto,  Tex.    A.B.  (Baylor  C.)  '12.    Mathematics. 
Beck,  Mabel,  a,  Wy  «p,  Muncie,  Ind.    A.B.  '12.    History. 
Beck,  Paul  Henry,  «,  Beatrice,  Neb.    A.B.  (Central  Wesleyan  C.)  '12.    Edu- 
cation. 
Bedell,  Marguerite,  «,  Beaimiont,  Tex.    A.B.  (U.  of  Texas)  '11.    English. 
Beeson,  Jesse  Evan,  a,  Ogden,  Utah.    Ph.B.  (DePauw  U.)  '88.    Education. 
Behrman,  Michael,  a,  Covington,  Ky.    M.D.  (U.  of  Cincinnati)  '03;    A.B. 

{ibid.)  '06.    Bacteriology. 
Bell,  Marie,  «,  Fremont,  Neb.    Ph.B.  (U.  of  Wooster)  '11.    English. 
Bell,  Talmon,  s.  Sterling,  Kan.    A.B.  (Cooper  C.)  '95.    Mathematics. 
Bennett,  Claude,  «,  Brookhaven,  Miss.    A.B.  (Trinity  C.)  '12.    Education. 
Benson,  Clarissa  White,  8,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Wellesley  C)  '94.    Latin. 
BerghofF,  Lewis  Windthorst,  9,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Loyola  U.)  '12;  A.M.  (Boston 

C.)  '13.    Political  Economy. 
Berky,  Herbert  Weller, «,  Bally,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.    A.B.  (Princeton  U.)  '13.    Chem- 
istry. 
Berry,  Frances  Maude,  «,  Detroit,  Mich.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '11.    Education. 
Berry,  Fred,  a,  w,  «p,  Columbus,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Ohio  State  U.)  '06;    A.M.  {ibid,) 

'13.    Bacteriology  (fel.). 
Berry,  Jane  Milhouse,  8,  a,  w,  sp,  Atchison,  Kan.    Ph.B.  '04;  A.M.  (Columbia 

U.)'13.    History. 
Bevan,  Arthur  Charles,  a,  to,  «p,  Delaware,  Ohio.    S.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  U.)  '12. 

Greology. 
Bickham,  Martin  Hays,  «,  a,  Wy  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Pennsylvania)  '08. 

Sociology. 
Billik,  Cyril,  «,  Balkovitzy,  Volyn,  Russia.    Ph.B.  '13.     Anatomy. 
Bissett,  Maude  Adeline,  a,  w,  8p,  Winnipeg,  Can.    A.B.  (U.  of  Manitoba)  '09. 

Greek. 
Bjerken,  Frederik  Nikolai,  a.  Kindred^  N.D.    A.B.  (U.  of  North  Dakota)  '13. 

Physiology. 
Bjorgo,  Carl  Walter,  «p.  Red  Wing,  Minn.    A.B.  (Luther  C.)  '07.    Anatomy. 
Blachly,  Clarence  Dan, «,  Delta,  Colo.    Ph.B.  (Grinnell  C.)  '08.    Sociology. 
Blachly,  Madeleine  St.  Claire,  a,  w,  Spring  Valley.     A.B.  (Knox  C.)  '05.    English. 
Blackwood,  Oswald  Hance,  a,  to,  «p.  Flushing,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Boston  U.)  '00. 

Physics. 
Blaine,  Harry  Elmer, «,  Monett,  Mo.    A.B.  (Drury  C.)  '99.    Education. 
Blair,  Hale  Boyer,  «,  Ottawa,  Kan.    S.B.  (CHtawa  U.)  '12.    Chemistry. 
Blake,  Alice  Edith,  «,  Sioux  City,  la.    A.B.  (Iowa  State  U.)  '10.    Histoiy. 
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Blakey,  Eleanor,  a,  Pleasanton,  Kan.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '08.    English. 
Bland,  Walter  Perry,  «,  Jolietville,  Ind.    S.B.  (Earlham  C.)  '10.    Mathematics. 
Blankenship,  Harry  Alden,  sp,  Ironton,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Marietta  C.)  '14.    Political 

Economy. 
Blanton,  Annie  Webb,  «,  Denton,  Tex.    S.B.  (U.  of  Texas)  '99.    English. 
Blayney,  Cornelia  Sayre,  8,  Wabash,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '07.    English. 
Bleok,  Clara  Catherine,  s,  Naperville.    A.B.  (Northwestern  C.)  '14.    Romance. 
Blizzard,  Alpheus  W.,  a,  Baltimore,  Ohio.    S.B.  (Ohio  U.)  '13.    Zodlogy. 
Block,  Abraham  Moses,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14.    Sociology. 
Blossom,  Mary  Bates,  a,  Peoria.    Ph.B.  '09.    German. 
Board,  Willis  Marvin,  a,  Georgetown,  Tex.    A.B.  (Vanderbilt  U.)  '02.    Political 

Eiconomy. 
Bond,  Otto  Ferdinand,  a,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Clark  C.)  '07;  A.M.  (Ohio 

State  U.)  '12.    Romance  (fel.). 
Borass,  Julius,  a,  Northfield,  Minn.    L.B.  (U.  of  Minnesota)  '95;  L.M.  (ibid.) 

'98.    Education. 
Bosworth,  William  Baeder,  a,  ap,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14.    Political  Economy. 
Bothwell,  Austin  McPhail,  a,  ap,  Winnipeg,  Can.     A.M.  (Queens  U.)  '05.    Oil- 
man. 
Bowden,  Garfield  Arthur,  a,  Waukegan.    S.B.  '13.    Chemistry. 
Bowman,  Charles  Bronson,  a,  Naperville.    A.M.  (Northwestern  C.)  '99;  D.B. 

(Drew  Theological  Sm.)  '00.    Sociology. 
Boyce,  Elisabeth,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Vassar  C.)  '14.    Sociology. 
Boyle,  Helen  Faith,  a,  Atchison,  Kan.    A.B.  (Midland  C.)  '07.    English. 
Bradfield,  Helen  C,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.    A.B.  (Vassar  C.)  '06. 

Anatomy. 
Brand,  Edna  Virginia,  a,  Wy  Oak  Park.    Ph.B.,  '14.    General  Literature. 
Branom,  Mendel  Everett,  a,  a,  Minier.    Ed.B.  (Illinois  State  Normal  S.)  '12. 

Geography. 
Brawley,  B^amin  Griffith,  a,  Atlanta,  Ga.    A.B.  '06.    English. 
Bredehoft,  NeUie  Matilda,  a,  DanviUe.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '08;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '11. 

English. 
Bredin,  Elizabeth,  a,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '13.    Education. 
Bretz,  Harry,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.   (William  Jewell  C.)  '04;    A.B.  '11. 

Romance. 
Brewer,  Helen  Richards,  w,  ap,  Bozeman,  Mont.    A.B.  (Grinnell  C.)  '88.    Hb- 

tory. 
Brickley,  Luke  Smith,  w,  ap,  Lafayette,  Ind.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '10.    English. 
Briggs,  Alice,  a,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '05.    Geography. 
Briscoe,   Walter   Matthew,   a,   Fayetteville,   Ark.    A.B.    (Ouachita   C.)   '00. 

Romance. 
Bristow,  Oliver  Martin,  a,  w,  AltoQ.    A.B.  (Lake  Forest  C.)  '13.    Political 

Economy. 
Brokaw,  Clara  Bertha  Spohn,  a,  to,  Chicago.    S.B.  '09.    Greology. 
Brooks,  Joseph  Howard,  a,  Tutwiler,  Miss.    A.B.   (Millsaps  C.)  '09;    D.B. 

(Vanderbilt  U.)  '13.    English. 
Brother,  George  Howard,  a,  Lincohi,  Neb.    S.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '13;   A.M. 

(iWd.)'14.    Chemistry. 
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Brown,  Benjamin  Warren, «,  a,  w,  «p,  Fargo,  N.D.  A.B.  (Beloit  C.)  '07.  Sociol- 
ogy. 

Brown,  Claude  Fletcher,  a,  Iowa  Falls,  la.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '04.    Education. 

Brown,  Frank  Emeraon,  «,  a,  to,  sp,  Camett,  Kan.    S.B.  '13.    Chemistry. 

Brown,  Hugh  Everett,  9,  Mishawaka,  Ind.  A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '12;  A.M.  {ibid,) 
'13.    Physics. 

Brown,  Martha  Elizabeth,  8,  Daytona,  Fla.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '96.    English. 

Brown,  Mary  Wilmarth,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.  A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  C.)  '13.  Bac- 
teriology. 

Brown,  Ralph  Lyman,  a,  to,  «p.  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '13. 
Chemistry. 

Brown,  Robert  Wesley,  a,  tu,  «p,  Chicago.  S.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '11.  Phys- 
iology. 

Brown,  William  Salem,  8,  Kenneth,  Mo.  S.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '08;  A.B.  (t&id.) 
'11.    Education. 

Brownlee,  John  Arthur,  «,  Concordia,  Kan.  A.B.  (Haverford  C.)  '12.  Edu- 
cation. 

Brubaker,  Chester  Jonathan,  «,  Madisonville,  Ohio.  A.B.  (Miami  U.)  '09. 
Chemistry. 

Bryan,  Eva  May,  «,  Greensboro,  N.C.  A.B.  (Syracuse  U.)  '99;  A.M.  (iWd.)  '07. 
Romance. 

Bubeck,  Allan  Franklin,  «,  SchuylkiU  Haven,  Pa.  Ph.B.  (Dickinson  C.)  '13. 
German. 

Buchanan,  John  Hall, «,  Ames,  la.    S.B.  (Iowa  State  C.)  '11.    Chemistry. 

Buddenberg,  Rahl  Stanley,  a,  Ottawa,  Kan.  S.B.  (Central  Wesleyan  C.)  '11. 
Physics. 

Buell,  Ella  Louise,  a,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14.    Geology. 

Buhrman,  Carrie  Eyler,  8,  Gala,  Va.    A.B.  (Randolph-Macon  C.)  '10.     English. 

Bullock,  Florence  Wingfield,  a,  El  Paso,  Tex.  A.B.  (U.  of  Illmois)  '07;  A.M. 
(Columbia  U.)  '14.    History. 

Burget,  Greorge  Emanuel,  a,  i/>,  sp,  Kempton,  Ind.  A.B.  (Indian  State  Normal 
S.)  '14.    Physiology. 

Burkhard,  Oscar  Carl,  8,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  A.B.  (U.  of  Minnesota)  '01; 
A.M.  (tWd.)  '04.    German. 

Burkhokier,  Eliaa  Catherine,  «,  Fort  Scott,  Kan.    Ph.B.  '11.    History. 

Burlack,  Eda,  8,  Jackson,  Miss.  A.B.  (Mississippi  Industrial  Inst,  and  C.)  '13. 
Geology. 

Bumham,  Josephine  May,  «,  Wellesley,  Mass.    Ph.B.  *01.    Psychology. 

Bums,  Harry  Garfield,  8,  Pocatello,  Idaho.    S.B.  '06.    Education. 

Burt,  Frederick  Arthur,  8,  East  Lansing,  Mich.    S.B.  (Colgate  U.)  '08.    Geology. 

Burton,  Alonzo  Carroll,  8,  Bowling  Green  Ky.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '12.    Education. 

Burton,  Ernest  Richmond,  sp.  Oak  Park.    A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '13.    Sociology. 

Busch,  William,  8,  St.  Paul,  Minn.     (U.  of  Louvain,  Belgium)  '13.    History. 

Buswell,  Guy  Thomas,  ir,  «p,  York,  Neb.    A.B.  (York  C.)  '13.    Psychology. 

Butcher,  Ralph  Emerson,  «,  Winchester,  Ind.  S.B.  (Valparaiso  U.)  '06;  A.B. 
(Indiana  U.)  '11.    Education. 

Butler,  Craig  Dunn,  a,  Wy  8p,  Aledo.    S.B.  (Earlham  C.)  '14.    Physiology. 

Butler,  William  Joseph,  sp,  Chicago.    S.B.  '15.    Pathology. 
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Buttolphy  Leroy  James,  8,  Harvard,  Mich.    A.B.  (Kalamasoo  C.)  '13.    Chem- 
istry. 
Byrne,  Lee,  «,  Mobile,  Ala.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '98;  A.M.  '99.    Latm. 
Cabell,  Elvira  Daniel,  8,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '02.    English. 
Cable,  John  Ray,  a,  w,  «p,  Drexel,  Mo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '13;    S.B.  in 

Ed.  (ibid.)  '13. 
Cadwell,  Sidney  Marsh,  a,  u;,  sp,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14.    Chemistry. 
Cairns,  Clifford  Albert,  8,  Appleton,  Minn.    S.B.  (Grinnell  C.)  '11.    £ducati(Hi. 
Caldwell,  David  Charles,  «,  Louisville,  Ky.    A.B.  (Middlebury  C.)  '05;   A.M. 

(ibid,)  '06.    Physiology. 
Caldwell,  Greorge  Thomas,  «,  w,  8pj  Columbus,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Ohio  State  U.)  '10; 

A.M.  (ibid.)  '13.    Anatomy. 
Calvin,  Katherine,  «,  Meadville,  Pa.    A.B.  (Allegheny  C.)  '97.    English. 
Calvin,  Louise,  sp,  Meadville,  Pa.    A.B.  (Allegheny  C.)  '01.    Romance. 
Camenisch,  Sophia  Catherine,  8,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '09.    English. 
Campbell,  Edna  Fay,  «,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    A.B.  '02.    Greography. 
Campbell,  Fanchen  Leota,  8,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '12.    Latin. 
Canning,  John  Bennet,  «,  a,  t/>,  sp,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.    Ph.B.  '13.    Political 

Economy. 
Caparo,  Joseph  Angel,  a,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.    C.E.  (Notre  Dame  U.)  '08;  S.M. 

(ibid.)  '09;  Ph.D.  (ibid.)  '13.    Mathematics. 
Capps,  Mary  Eleanor,  «,  Jacksonville.    A.B.  (Illinois  C.)  '12.    German. 
Carlock,  Mary  Madeline,  8,  Chicago.    A.B.  '07.    English. 
Carlson,  Harry  Ellsworth,  a,  Moline.    Ph.  B.  in  Ed.  '14.    Education. 
Carlson,  Edward  Samuel,  a,  w,  sp,  Lindsborg,  Kan.    A.B.  (Bethany  C.)  '12. 

Anatomy. 
Carother,  Willis  Herbert,  a,  Emporia,  Kan.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '06.    Edur 

cation. 
Carpenter,  Delma  Rae,  a,  Salem,  Va.    A.B.  (Roanoke  C.)  '08;  A.M.  (Princeton 

U.)  '09.    Mathematics. 
Carr,  Francis  Easton,  a,  a,  w,  8Pf  Oberlin,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '06;  S.B. 

(U.  of  Washington)  '08;    Astronomy  (fel.). 
Carr,  Wilbert  Lester,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Drake  U.)  '98;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '99. 

Latin. 
Carrico,  Mamie  Leola,  «,  Ashmore.    S.B.  '14.    Physiology. 
Carroll,  George  William,  a,  Memphis,  Tenn.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nashville)  '08.    Ch^n- 

istry. 
Carson,  Edwin  Ramsey,  a,  Oakdale.    A.B.  (Geneva  C.)  '10.    Physics. 
Carter,  Earl  Dwight,  a.  Peck,  Kan.    A.B.  (Friends'  U.)  '13.    Education. 
Cartlidge,  Groves  Howard,  a,  Athens,  Ga.    A.B.  (Davidson  C.)  '11;    A.M. 

(ibid.)  '11.    Chemistry. 
Cary,  Charles  Aaron,  a  Chicago.    S.B.  '11.    Physiology. 
Gary,  William  Ernest,  a,  w,  8p,  Gansevoort,  N.Y.    S.B.  (Earlham  C.)  '12. 

Physiology. 
Caseley,  Anna,  a,  Richmond,  Ind.    A.B.  (Earham  C.)  '11.    Education. 
Casey,  Elizabeth,  a,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '06.    Romance. 
Castleman,  Reginald  Saxon,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14.    History  (fel.). 
Cavanagh,  Maud  Romana,  a,  Rocldord.    A.B.  (Rockford  C.)  '13.    Latin. 
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Cell,  Lottie  Katherine,  8,  Topeka,  Kan.    A.B.  (Washburn  C.)  '08.    Mathematics. 

Chamberlain,  Elizabeth  Leland,  a,  w,  sp,  Des  Moines,  la.  A.B.  (Mount  Holyoke 
C.)  *14.    Political  Economy. 

Chance,  Sylvester,  a,  Rose  Hill,  Kan.    A.B.  (Friends'  U.)  '13.    Education. 

Chandler,  Steward,  ap,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '12.    Romance. 

Chase,  Celia  Mary,  «,  Omaha,  Neb.    Ph.B.  '08.    History. 

Cheadle,  Queen,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '07.    Political  Science. 

Chen,  Po,  a,  w,  «p,  Changsha,  China.  A.B.  (Ohio  State  U.)  '13;  A.M.  (U.  of 
Pennsylvania)  '14.    Political  Economy. 

Chien,  Simg  Shu,  s,  a,  Wf  sp,  Shanghai,  China.  A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '14. 
Botany. 

Chiles,  Eber  Earl,  «,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '10;  S.B.  in  Ed. 
(i&u2.) '12.    English. 

Christensen,  Herbert  Harvey,  a,  w,  ep,  Jamestown,  Kan.  A.B.  (Ottawa  U.) 
'14.    Anatomy. 

Church,  Anna,  8,  Nebraska  City,  Neb.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '00.    English. 

Churchill,  Earl  Arthur,  a,  w,  sp,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.  S.B.  (Coe  C.)  '11.  Chem- 
istry. 

Cipriani,  Charlotte  Jane,  t&,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '97.    Romance. 

Clark,  Chester  Charles,  «,  Ck>manche,  Okla.  A.B.  (U.  of  Oklahoma)  '10.  Psy- 
chology. 

Clark,  Georgia  M.,  «,  Garrettsville,  Ohio.  A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '05;  A.M. 
(i&id.) '13.    English. 

Clark,  Inez,  «,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    A.B.  (U.  of  Utah)  '13.    English. 

Clark,  Nellie  Elizabeth,  «,  Lincohi,  Neb.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '06.    Botany. 

Clarke,  Ford  StiUman,  »,  Alfred,  N.Y.    Ph.B.  (Alfred  U.)  '10.    Sociology. 

ClawBon,  Benjamin  J.,  a,  Lawrence,  Kan.    A.M.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '11.    Pathology. 

Claycomb,  Nina  Carter,  8,  Geneseo.    Ph.B.  (Adrian  C.)  '09.    Household  Art. 

Cleveland,  Fay  Loving,  a,  ti7,  «p,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.  A.B.  (Denison  U.)  '10, 
English. 

Cbugh,  Flora  Ck)lby,  «,  Wichita,  Kan.    L.B.  (Olivet  C.)  '96.    English. 

Clover,  Phoebe,  a,  «p,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14.    Zoology. 

Clum,  George  Victor,  «,  Mount  Carroll.  A.B.  (Ohio  State  U.)  '93;  A.M.  (U.  of 
Wisconsin)  '06.    History. 

Coffman,  Carl  Flory,  a,  w,  «p,  Bridgewater,  Va.  A.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '11. 
Chemistry. 

Cohn,  Edwin  Joseph,  «,  a,  w,  ap,  New  York  City,  N.Y.    S.B.  '14.    Zoology. 

Cole,  Aiden  Barr,  a,  East  Chicago,  Ind.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '11.    English. 

Cole,  Robert  McFarland,  «,  Glenview.    S.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '13.    Chemistry. 

Coleman,  Lillian  Edna,  «,  Des  Moines,  la.  S.B.  (Drake  U.)  '14.  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

Colston,  Jefferson  Monroe,  «,  Fayetteville,  Ark.  A.B.  (U.  of  the  South)  '12; 
A.M.  (Und.)  '13.    English. 

Comstock,  Walter  Phillips,  «,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    S.B.  '11.    Mathematics. 

Congdon,  Randolph  Thatcher,  «,  Albany,  N.Y.  A.B.  (Syracuse  U.)  '00;  A.M. 
(Harvard  U.)  '07.    English. 

Conover,  Lettie  Lenore, «,  Detroit,  Mich.    S.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '95.    Botany. 

Conrath,  Mary  Olive,  a,  Lima,  Ohio.    Ph.B.  '03.    English. 
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CJonveree,  Rose  Irvine,  «,  Atlanta,  Ga.    A.B.  (Vassar  C.)  '06.    History. 

Cook,  Edward  Albert,  a,  Madison,  Wis.    L.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '00.    English. 

Cook,  Guy  Shimer,  a,  Greenville.    A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '12.    Phjrsics. 

Cook,  Helen  House,  s,  Oberlin,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '07.    Latin. 

Cooley,  Fred  Bonton,  «,  Fox  Lake,  Wis.    A.B.  (Allegheny  C.)  '08.    Education. 

Coolidge,  Helen  Abernethy,  «,  Granite  City.    A.B.  (Knox  C.)  '01.    TWigliah, 

Coon,  Anna  Mary,  8,  Grand  Island,  Neb.    A.B.  (Grand  Island  C.)  '11.    Latin. 

Cooney,  Ellyn  Kelter,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  '06.    Sociology. 

Cooper,  Homer  Percival,  a,  w,  sp,  Birmingham,  Ala.    A.B.   (Fisk  U.)  '11. 
Anatomy. 

Corbett,  Virginia  Harbert,  a.  Fort  Collins,  Colo.    L.B.  (State  U.  of  Iowa)  '93. 
English. 

Corbin,  Charles  Edgar,  «,  Huron,  S.D.    A.B.  (Donae  C.)  '04;   A.M.  (North- 
western) '07.    Mathematics. 

Corbin,  Louise  Muriel,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '13.    German. 

Coulter,  Merle  Crowe,  «,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14.    Botany. 

Counts,  George  Sylvester,  a,  to,  «p,  Baldwin,  Kan.    A.B.  (Baker  U.)  '11.    Edu- 
cation (fel.). 

Cowan,  James  Rise,  to,  «p,  Lebanon,  Ohio.    S.B.  '14.    Greography. 

Cowper,  Mary  Octavine,  a,  w^  sp,  Lawrence,  Kan.    L.B.  (Drury  C.)  '04.    German. 

Ck)x,  John  Harrington,  «,  Morgantown,  W.Va.    Ph.B.  (Brown  U.)  '97;  A.M. 
(Harvard  U.)  '00.    English. 

Cox,  William  Edward,  «,  Stanford  University,  Cal.    A.B.  (U.  of  Texas)  '09; 
A.M.  (ibid.)  '10.    Political  Economy. 

Coxe,  Warren  Winfred,  «,  Fountain,  Minn.    S.B.  (Dakota  Wesleyan  U.)  '11. 
Philosophy. 

Craft,  Chester  Walter,  a,  Tanksley,  Ky.    A.B.  (Georgetown  C.)  '11.    En^ish. 

Craig,  Arthur  Julius,  «,  Seymour,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '12.    Education. 

Crandall,  Clayton  Archie,  «,  Union  City,  Mich.    A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  *08. 
Education. 

Cranston,  Enmiet  Barnes, «,  Canton,  Ohio.    S.B.  (Muskingum  C.)  '09.    Mathe- 
matics. 

Crawford,  John  Norris,  »,  »p,  Palacios,  Tex.    A.B.  (Trinity  U.)  '13.    Physics. 

Crenshaw,  Benjamin  Franklin,  «,  Tama,  la.    A.B.  (Yale  U.)  '07;  A.M.  (Leander 
Clark  C.)  '09.    History. 

Critchlow,  Maurice  Martin,  a,  to,  sp.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    A.B.  (Princeton 
U.)  '13.    Zoology. 

Crook,  Martha  Loescher,  a,  to,  «p,  Denver,  Colo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Denver)  '03; 
A.M.  (ibid.)  '13.    German. 

Cross,  William  Thomas, «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '08;  A.M.  (Urid.)  '09. 

Sociology. 
Crout,  Ray  Durand,  «,  a,  u?,  «p.  Blue  Island.    A.B.  (Ohio  State  U.)  '04;  A.M. 

(ibid,)  '05.    History. 
Culver,  John  Morton,  a,  EvansviUe,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '95;  A.M.  (Cornell 

U.)  '00.    Education. 
Cumming,  Allen  Gordon,  a,  Ontario,  Can.    A.M.  (Queens  U.)  '14.    Greek. 
Cummings,  Herbert  Kimball,  s.  West  Boylston,  Mass.    S.B.  (Polytechnic  Inst.) 
'10.    Physics. 
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Cummins,  Louie  Reynoldi  8,  Chicago.    A.B.  '11.    History. 

Cmmingham,  Emma  Aurelia,  8,  Lafayette,  Ind.  S.B.  (Purdue  U.)  '03;  S.M. 
(ibid.)  '04.    History. 

Cunningham,  Holly  Estil,  «,  Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.  Ph.B.  (Lebanon  U.) 
'09;  A.B.  (ibid.)  '10.    Philosophy. 

Currie,  George,  «,  Bloomington,  Ind.  A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '08;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '11. 
Latin. 

Currier,  Clark  Payne,  a,  West  Aurora.    A.B.  (Beloit  C.)  '14.    History. 

Curry,  Anne  Blount,  a,  Tipton,  Ind.    A.B.  (Butler  C.)  '07.    Sociology. 

Curry,  Charles  Madison,  a,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  A.B.  (Franklin  C.)  '91;  A.M. 
(i6u2.) '95.    English. 

Curry,  Jasper  Warren,  sp,  Whiteland,  Ind.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '15.    Education. 

Curtis,  Florence  Myrle,  8,  Ck)limibus  Junction,  la.  A.B.  (Iowa  State  Teachers 
C.)  '13.    English. 

Curtis,  George  Henry, «,  Boise,  Idaho.    A.B.  (U.  of  Idaho)  '08.    Philosophy. 

Cutler,  Charles  Edward,  «,  a,  w,  «p,  Hanover.  S.B.  (Hanover  C.)  '09.  Chem- 
istry. 

Cuuort,  Belvia  Ethel,  8,  English,  Ind.  A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '12;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '13. 
English. 

Dabney,  James  Preston,  8,  Cadiz,  Ky.    A.B.  (Georgetown  C.)  '12.    Education. 

Dalgity,  Ruby  Isabelle  Livingstone,  a,  w,  Seattle,  Wash.  A.B.  (U.  of  Wash- 
ington) '10.    Bacteriology. 

Dana,  Marion  Gifl&n,  w,  Keene,  N.H.    S.B.  (Sinunons  C.)  '09.    Physiology. 

Dancy,  Lloyd  Slote,  «,  Waukesha,  Wis.  A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '07;  A.M.  (ibid.) 
'08.    Physics. 

Daniels,  Pearl  Margaret, «,  a,  w,  8Pf  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '11.    Philosophy  (fel.) 

Darrow,  Karl  Kelchner, «,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    S.B.  '11.    Physics. 

Darst,  Clare  Lucretia,  «,  Warsaw,  Ind.    S.B.  (Berlin  C.)  '02.    English. 

Dart,  Raymond  Osborne,  «,  Kansas  City,  Kan.  A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '14. 
Pathology. 

Das,  Rajani  Kanta,  8,  a,  w,  8p,  Daca,  India.  S.B.  (Ohio  State  U.)  '10;  S.M. 
(U.  of  Missouri)  '11;  A.M.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '12.    Political  Economy  (fel.). 

Daugherty,  Hasel  Rosanna,  a,  Berkeley,  Cal.  L.B.  (U.  of  California)  '13. 
Household  Administration. 

Davies,  Earl  Claudius  Hamilton,  8,  Delaware,  Ohio.  A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  U.) 
'10;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '11.    Chemistry. 

Davies,  Mary  Lou,  8,  Fayetteville,  Ark.    A.B.  (U.  of  Arkansas)  '04.    History. 

Davies,  Ra3rmond  Evan,  a,  to,  sp,  Bement.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '14.    Pathology. 

Davis,  Hany  Emerson,  6,  Brookville,  Ohio.  A.B.  (Wittenberg  C.)  '14.  Mathe- 
matics. 

Davis,  Henry  Campbell,  8,  Ck)lumbia,  S.C.  A.B.  (South  Carolina  C.)  '98. 
English. 

Davis,  John  Eustace,  «,  Liberty,  Mo.    A.B.  (William  Jewell  C.)  '07.    Phjrsics. 

Davis,  Mary,  a,  Lynchburg,  Va.  A.B.  (Randolph-Macon  Woman's  C.)  '11. 
English. 

Davis,  Melvin  Knolen,  «,  Bedford,  Ind.    A.B.  (U.  of  Indiana)  '14.    Geography. 

Davis,  Opal,  8,  El  Paso,  Ark.    A.B.  (U.  of  Arkansas)  '10.    Latin. 

Davis,  Webster, «,  Winona,  Minn.    S.B.  (Albion  C.)  '01.    Chemistry. 
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Davison,  Leslie  Leroy,  «,  Eureka.  A.B.  (U.  of  Colorado)  '08;  A.M.  (U.  of 
Wisconsin)  '10.    Political  Economy. 

Dean,  Charles  Ross,  8,  Rensselaer,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '10.    History. 

DeHoff,  Leon,  9,  Smithsburg,  Md.  A.B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  C.) '05.  Mathe- 
matics. 

DeLagnean,  Alice  Blanche,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  '02.    Sociology. 

DeLay,  Florence  Grace, «,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '11.    English. 

Delcamp,  Ernest  Woodruff,  «,  Lexington,  Ky.  A.B.  (Transylvania  U.)  '07; 
A.M.  (flyid.)  '09.    Latin. 

Delson,  Solomon  Menahem,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '07.    Romance. 

Dement,  Nonie  Eleanor,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '12.    English. 

Deming,  Fred  Kemp,  s,  Des  Moines,  la.  Ph.B.  (Drake  U.)  '08;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '10. 
History. 

Deming,  Janie  Polk,  «,  Shelbyville,  Ind.    S.B.  '10.    Physiology. 

Demoray,  Miron  Nelson,  s,  Brighton,  Mich.    S.B.  '12.    Physics. 

Dempster,  Arthur  Jefifery,  a,  w,  «p,  Toronto,  Can.  A.B.  (U.  of  Toronto)  '09; 
A.M.  (ibid.)  '11.    Physics. 

Dennis,  Arthur  Cimimings,  a,  w,  sp^  Cleveland,  Ohio.  A.B.  (U.  of  Minnesota) 
'12.    Geology. 

Denny,  Frank  Earl, «,  a,  to,  «p,  Lincoln,  Neb.   A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '06.   Botany. 

Derieux,  John  Bewley,  a,  Wy  sp,  Knozville,  Tenn.  S.B.  (U.  of  Tennessee)  '08; 
A.M.  (ibid.)  '14.    Physics. 

DeSale,  Adeline  Mac,  a,  w,  sp,  Springfield.    A.B.  (Vassar  C.)  '14.    Chemistry. 

Dewey,  Albert  Haskin,  »,  Lafayette,  Ind.  S.B.  (U.  of  Washington)  '09;  S.M. 
(ibid.)  '11.    Bacteriology. 

Dewey,  Malcolm  Howard,  a,  to,  «p,  Meadville,  Pa.  A.B.  (Allegheny  C.)  '04; 
A.M.  (Harvard  U.)  '11.    German. 

DeWitt,  Lydia  M.  (Adams),  a,  ti7,  «p,  Chicago.  M.D.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '98; 
S.B.  (ibid.)  '99;  A.M.  (honorary)  (ibid.)  '13.    Physiology. 

DeWolf,  George  Elwin,  a.  Gibbons,  Neb.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '12.    Physics. 

Dickie,  Milton  Allan,  8,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  A.B.  (Washington  and  Jefferson  C.) 
'09;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '10.    German. 

Dilley,  Ephraim  C,  «,  Solsberry,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '10.    Education. 

Dillon,  Augustus  Reynolds,  8,  Chicago.    A.B.  '13.    History. 

Dixon,  Ethel  Mandenhall,  «,  Lakeville,  Conn.  A.B.  (Wellesley  C.)  '03.  Psy- 
chology. 

Dixon,  Frances  Myers,  a,  Herrick.    S.B.  in  Ed.  '13.    Geography. 

Dixon,  Gertrude  Edgar,  w>,  «p,  Oskaloosa,  la.    Ph.B.  (Penn  C.  )'ll.    Botany. 

Dodge,  Bemice  Frances,  8,  Elkhart,  Ind.    Ph.B.  '06.    German. 

Doell,  Jacob  Homer, «,  Newton,  Kan.  S.B.  (Fremont  C.)  '06;  A.B.  (Oberlin  C.) 
'11.    Botany. 

Doerfer,  Louise  Charlotte,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '03.    German. 

Donaker,  Raymond  Leslie,  «,  Columbus,  Ind.  S.B.  (Franklin  C.)  '12.  Edu- 
cation. 

Donovan,  Daniel  Williams, «,  Hartford  City,  Ind.  A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '06.  Edu- 
cation. 

Donson,  George  C,  «,  Marietta,  Ohio.  A.B.  (Washington  and  Jefferson  C.)  '11. 
English. 
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Doty,  Flavia  May,  »p,  Flintville,  Wis.    S.B.  '10.    Anatomy. 

Doty,  Hiram  Smoot,  8,  Emporia,  Kan.    S.B.  (Iowa  State  C.)  '12.    Botany. 

Doust,  Charles  Edward,  «,  Versailles,  Ohio.  S.B.  (Ohio  State  U.)  '13.  Edu- 
cation. 

Douthett,  Orin  Renrick,  «,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.    S.B.  '14.    Chemistry. 

Drake,  Quaesita  Cromwell,  a,  to,  «p,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  A.B.  (Vassar  C.)  '10; 
A.M.  (ibid.)  '11.    Chemistry. 

Drott,  Elizabeth  Louise,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Grinnell  C.)  '13.    English. 

DuBien,  Elsie  Frances,  «,  Joliet.    S.B.  '13.    Geography. 

DuBois,  Charles  Frederick,  «,  Grand  Forks,  N.D.  A.B.  (U.  of  N(Mrth  Dakota) 
'13.    Anatomy. 

Dudgeon,  Winfield,  »p,  Pella,  la.    S.B.  (Iowa  State  C.)  '07.    Botany. 

Dugdale,  Elizabeth  Anne,  «,  Goshen,  Ind.    Ph.B.  '09.    History. 

Dundon,  John  Rickard,  a,  w,  sp,  Ishpeming,  Mich.  L.B.  (U.  of  Notre  Dame) 
*14.  Physiology. 

Dutt,  Bhapendra  Nath,  a,  Calcutta,  India.  A.B.  (New  York  U.)  '12;  A.M. 
(Brown  U.)  '13.    Sociology. 

DuValle,  Sylvester  Howard, «,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    A.B.  (Butler  C.) '  12.    Ph3rsio8. 

Dykstra,  Cornelius,  J.,  «,  Pella,  la.    S.B.  (Central  C.)  '14.    Botany. 

Dyson,  Joseph  William,  «,  Montgomery  City,  Mo.  A.B.  (Central  C.)  '10;  A.M. 
(iWd.)'ll.    Physics. 

Early,  John  Jacob,  «,  Sheridan,  Wyo.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '01.    Education. 

Easley,  Edna  Rose,  «,  Bloomdale,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  U.)  '06.    Latin. 

Easterbrook,  George  Harold,  a,  Louisville,  Ky.    Ph.B.  '14.    English. 

Eaton,  Clayton  Harold,  a,  w,  «p,  Lincoln,  Neb.  A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '10. 
Paleontology  (fel.). 

Eiaton,  Davida  Harper,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    A.B.  '00.    Russian. 

Ebersole,  John  Franklin,  «,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    A.B.  '95.    Political  Economy. 

Echer,  Enrique  Eduardo,  w,  sp,  Chicago.  (Agricultural  C.  of  Holland).  Bac- 
teriology. 

Eckels,  Horace  Clyde,  «,  Lenox,  la.    S.B.  (Coe  C.)  '09.    Education. 

Edenfield,  Robert  Wilson,  s,  Macon,  Ga.    A.B.  (Mercer  U.)  '01.    Mathematics. 

EdgeworUi,  Harriet  Isabel,  8,  w,  spt  Kankakee.    Ph.B.  '13.    Education. 

Edson,  Henry  Scammon,  a,  w,  sp,  Grinnell,  la.  S.B.  (Grinnell  C.)  '13.  Path- 
ology. 

Edwards,  Anne  Katharine,  w,  LaCrosse,  Wis.  A.B.  (Welleeley  C.)  '01.  Political 
Economy. 

Eells,  Ida  Myra,  8,  Helena,  Mont.  S.B.  in  Ed.  (Ck)limibia  Teachers  C.)  '10. 
Household  Art. 

Ehler,  Harvey  Franklin,  «,  Eaton,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Ohio  State  U.)  '12.     Education. 

Eirich,  Constance  Grace,  a,  Van  Wert,  Ohio.  A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '11;  A.M. 
(ibid.)  '13.    Geography. 

Ekfelt,  Odd,  »,  Bode,  la.    A.B.  (Luther  C.)  '10.    Anatomy. 

EWer,  James  Clyde,  «,  Tarkio,  Mo.    S.B.  (Tarkio  C.)  '05.    Physiology. 

Elder,  Mary  Ethel,  «,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.    A.B.  (Penn  C.)  '05.    English. 

Elliot,  James  Ryan,  8,  Linn,  Kan.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '14.    Pathology. 

Elliot,  Russell  Dunmire,  «,  sp,  Lawrence,  Kan.  A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '14.  Path- 
ology. 
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Elliott,  Fannie  Josephine,  a,  Chicago.    S.B.  in  Ed.  '13.    Education. 

Ellis,  Robert  Sidney,  a,  Germantown,  Tenn.  A.B.  (U.  of  Arkansas)  '11. 
Philosophy. 

Ellison,  Lee  Monroe,  «,  a,  w,  »p,  Austin,  Tex.  A.B.  (U.  of  Texas)  '11;  A.M. 
(ibid.)  '12.    English. 

Elmayan,  Elma  Vartonhie, «,  Pasadena,  Cal.    A.B.  (Pomona  C.)  '13.    Romance. 

Ehner,  Lulu  Estelle  Shepard, «,  Winona,  Minn.  A.B.  (Wellesley  C.)  '10.  Geog- 
raphy. 

Elsesser,  Oscar  Jacob,  a,  a,  Wj  ap,  Freeport.    S.B.  '13.    Physiology. 

Embrey,  Hartley  Clarke,  a,  U7,  sp,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  A.B.  (U.  of  Nashville) 
'07.    Chemistry. 

Emery,  Blanche  Frances,  «,  Sistersville,  W.Va.  A.B.  (West  Virginia  U.)  '13. 
Education. 

Emsley,  Bert,  a,  Methuen,  Mass.    A.B.  (Harvard  U.)  '11.    English. 

English,  Arthur  Floyd,  a,  Robinson.    S.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '07.    Education. 

English,  Oliver  Atwood,  a,  Robinson.    S.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '05.    Education. 

Ericksen,  Ephraim  Edward,  «,  Beaver,  Utah.  A.B.  (Brigham  Yoimg  C.)  '08. 
Political  Economy. 

Eustace,  Annie  Emily,  w,  Dixon.    Ph.B.  '14.    Latin. 

Evans,  Alice  Catherine,  a,  LeRaysville,  Pa.  S.B.  (Cornell  U.)  '09;  S.M.  (U.  of 
Wisconsin)  '10.    Bacteriology. 

Everett,  Naomi,  «,  Huntington,  W.Va.    Ph.B.  '02.    Philosophy. 

£2xely,  Charles  Arthur,  8,  a,  w,  ap,  Lincoln,  Neb.  A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '04. 
Philosophy  (fel.) 

Faughender,  Milton  Myers,  8,  Mayfield,  Ky.    Ph.B.  in  Eki.  '11.    Sociology. 

Faust,  Charles  Julius,  a,  w,  apt  Valley  City,  N.D.  A.B.  (U.  of  North  Dakota) 
'08;  A.M.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '12.    History. 

Fehn,  Arthur  Roy,  «,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Ph.B.  (German  Wallace  C.)  '03.  Mathe- 
matics. 

Feik,  Lewis  William,  a,  Mendota.    A.B.  (Northwestern  C.)  '10.    Education. 

Feltges,  Edna  May,  «,  Peoria.    Ph.B.  '10.    Education. 

Ferguson,  Janet, «,  sp.  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '05.    English. 

Fertich,  Mabel  Clare,  a,  w,  apy  Crawford,  Ind.  A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '99.  Home 
Economics. 

Fertig,  Annie  Mead,  a,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.    Ph.B.  '02.    Ekiucation. 

FieM,  Edith  Caroline,  «,  Lincohi,  Neb.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '06.    History. 

Field,  Faith  Winnifred,  «,  Springfield,  Mo.  A.B.  (Drury  C.)  '09;  A.M.  {ibid.) 
'10.    Botany. 

Fine,  Nathan,  ap,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '15.    Pohtical  Economy. 

Finkelstein,  Leo,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.  S.B.  (Armour  Inst,  of  Technology)  '14. 
Chemistry. 

Finney,  Clarence  E.  McClenahan,  w,  ap,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  S.B.  (Westminster 
C.)  '11.    Anatomy. 

Fisher,  Henry  Benedict,  «,  Calimiet,  Mich.  A.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '96.  Edu- 
cation. 

Fitterer,  John  Conrad,  «,  Laramie,  Wyo.  Sc.B.  (Ohio  State  U.)  '98;  S.B.  in 
C.E.  (U.  of  Colorado)  '04;  C.E.  (U.  of  Colorado)  '12.    Mathematics. 

Fleming,  George  Lee,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Minnesota)  '14.    Education. 
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Fleming,  Mabel  Alice,  s,  Ames,  la.    S.B.  (Iowa  State  C.)  '11.    English. 

Flynn,  Michael  Henry,  «,  a,  t/>,  Hartford,  Wis.  A.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '09. 
Physiology. 

Fogdall,  Sorenus  Jacob  Marius  Petterson,  «,  Des  Moines,  la.  Ph.B.  (Dee 
Moines  C.)  '10.    History. 

Foglesong,  Margaret  Jane,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '11.    Education. 

Foran,  Francis  Leo,  «,  a,  to,  «p,  Worcester,  Mass.  A.B.  (Holy  Cross  C.)  '12. 
Anatomy. 

Ford,  Alva  Hiram,  «,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  A.B.  (Wabash  C.)  '06;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '07. 
Mathematics. 

Ford,  Louise,  8,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    A.B.  (Earlham  C.)  '02.    Latin. 

Forman,  Frank  Shane,  «,  Emporia,  Kan.  A.B.  (C.  of  Emporia)  '13.  Psy- 
chology*. 

Forsman,  Guy  Chandler,  a,  Sumner,  la.  Ph.B.  (Upper  Iowa  U.)  '09.  Edu- 
cation. 

Foster,  Margaret  Vatie, «,  Topeka,  Kan.    A.B.  (Washburn  C.)  '08.    English. 

Foster,  Mary  Eliaa,  w,  Union,  Neb.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '06.    Education. 

Foth,  Joseph  Henry,  a,  w,  «p,  Gotebo,  Okla.  A.B.  (U.  of  Oklahoma)  '14;  A.M. 
(ibid.)  '14.    Sociology. 

Fouse,  William  Henry,  8,  Lexington,  Ky.    A.B.  (Otterbein  U.)  '93.    Education. 

Fowler,  Earle  Broadus,  a,  w,  «p.  Wake  Forest,  N.C.  A.B.  (Wake  Forest  C.)  '03. 
English. 

Fowler,  Gertrude,  a,  w,  ap.  Union  City,  Ind.    A.B.  (Miami  U.)  '12.    Mathematics. 

Fox,  John  Sharpless,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Haverford  C.)  '02.    History. 

Francis,  Bruce, «,  Cedar  Falls,  la.    Ph.B.  (U.  of  Iowa)  '96.    Education. 

Franken,  Kathrine  Anna,  8,  Norbome,  Mo.  S.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '12.  Edu- 
cation. 

Frazee,  George  Burbridge,  «,  Louisville,  Ky.  B.  M.  E.  (State  U.  of  Kentucky) 
'02;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '08.    Education. 

Frazier,  Allegra,  «,  Centralia.    A.B.  (Radclifife  C.)  '05.    English. 

Frazier,  Sallie  P.,  8,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    A.B.  (U.  of  Cincinnati)  '11.    English. 

Freeman,  Edward  Samuel,  sp,  Varna.  Ed.B.  (Illinois  State  Normal  S.)  '14. 
History. 

Freeman,  Hubert  Milo,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  Madison,  Ohio.  A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '12. 
Physics. 

Freeman,  Ralph  Evans,  w,  9p,  Leicester,  England.  A.B.  (McMaster  U.)  '14. 
Political  Economy. 

French,  Merton  Clyde,  «,  Topeka,  Kan.    A.B.  (Baker  U.)  '09.    Psychology. 

Freud,  Benjamin  Ball,  a,  w,  ap^  Chicago.    S.B.  '04.    Chemistry. 

Frey,  EUzabeth  Hay,  «,  Meadville,  Pa.    A.B.  (Allegheny  C.)  '88.    Histoiy. 

Frick,  Norman  Keller,  «,  Rochester,  N.Y.    A.B.  (Beloit  C.)  '04.    English. 

Fricke,  Frederick  John  Herman,  8,  Dowagiac,  Mich.  A.B.  (Michigan  State 
Normal  C.)  '12;  A.M.  (Ck)lumbia  U.)  '13.    Mathematics. 

Frierson,  William  Vincent,  «,  Ck)lumbus,  Miss.  A.B.  (Southwestern  Presby- 
terian U.)  '02.    Education. 

Frush,  Frank  Marion, «,  Pella,  la.    A.B.  (Shurtleff  C.)  '96.    Education. 

Fukuya,  Shoan  Masuzo,  a,  to,  «p,  Janooka,  Japan.  A.B.  (Colorado  C.)  '14. 
Philosophy. 
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Fuller,  Margaret  Bradley,  «,  Evanston.    S.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '13.    Geology. 

Fuller,  William  David,  «,  Hudson,  Wis.  Ph.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '10.  Edu- 
cation. 

Gabby,  Benjamin  Franklin,  «,  Hickman,  Ky.  A.B.  (Georgetown  C.)  'd5. 
English. 

Gable,  Wellington  Samuel,  to.  Moose  Jaw,  Can.  A.B.  (U.  of  Manitoba)  '14. 
Sociology. 

Gabrielson,  Hattie,  «,  Harcourt,  la.    A.B.  (Momingside  C.)  '10.    History. 

Gage,  Edmund  Vernon,  «,  Belmont,  Cal.  A.B.  (Harvard  U.)  '99;  A.M.  (Pam- 
sylvania  State  C.)  '08.    Romance. 

Gage,  George  Raymond,  a,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  S.B.  (Penn^lvania  State  C.) 
'14.    Botany. 

Gale,  Agnes  Cook,  to,  Chicago.    A.B.  '96.    Romance. 

Gamble,  George  Hawthorne,  a,  Rochester,  Minn.  A.B.  (U.  of  Minnesota)  '12. 
Political  Economy. 

Gane,  Francis  Egmont,  8,  Winnipeg,  Can.    A.B.  (U.  of  Toronto)  '12.    Greek. 

Gardiner,  Mabel  Frances,  s,  Evanston.    A.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '10.    English. 

Garlick,  Sayrs  Athelstan,  s,  Chicago.    S.B.  '13.    Greography. 

Garrard,  Guy  Washington,  8,  Mount  Vernon,  la.  A.B.  (Ck)mell  C.)  '10.  Edu- 
cation. 

Garrett,  Dolores  Emma,  «,  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  S.B.  (Ohio  State  U.)  '13.  House- 
hold Art. 

Garrett,  Marie  Zuleine,  8,  Chillicothe,  Ohio.    S.B.  (Ohio  State  U.)  '13.    Eki|^. 

Garrette,  Ralph  David,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  (U.  of  Wooster)  '10.    Chemistry. 

Gatch,  Elizabeth  Ingle,  «,  Baltimore,  Md.    A.B.  (Goucher  C.)  '06.    Chemistry. 

Gay,  Frank  Roy,  «,  Bethany,  W.Va.  A.B.  (Drake  U.)  '06;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '07. 
Greek. 

Geiger,  Josef  Roy,  a,  to,  «p,  Apopka,  Fla.  A.B.  (Fumam  U.)  '09;  A.M.  (Stetson 
U.)'12.    PhUosophy. 

Geissler,  Ruth  Mary, «,  Colorado  Springs,  CJolo.    A.B.  (Park  C.)  '10.    Education. 

Geyer,  Ellen  Mary,  «,  Iowa  City,  la.  Ph.B.  (State  U.  of  Iowa)  '02;  D.B.  (ibid,) 
'04.    English. 

Gibbs,  Nannie,  s.  Canon  City,  Colo.    A.B.  (Colorado  C.)  '10.    Romance. 

Gidley,  William  Francis,  «,  Holly,  Mich.  S.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '08.  Phys- 
iology. 

Gifford,  Homer  Randall,  «,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio.  S.B.  (Otterbein  U.)  '11.  Anat- 
omy. 

Gifford,  Martha  Jane,  8,  Coming,  N.Y.    Ph.B.  (Kalamazoo  C.)  '10.    Physiology. 

Gifford,  Sanford  Robinson,  «,  Omaha,  Neb.    A.B.  (Cornell  U.)  '13.    Sociology. 

Gilbert,  John  Joseph,  a,  w,  8p,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  A.B.  (U.  of  Pennsylvania)  '09. 
Physics. 

Gilchrist,  Virgil  Martha,  «,  Moscow,  Idaho.  S.B.  (U.  of  Idaho)  '00.  Physi- 
ology. 

Gilroy,  Earl  William,  a,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    S.B.  '14.    Pathology. 

Gilruth,  Genevieve, «,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.    Ph.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '03.    Latin. 

Gingery,  Walter  George,  «,  Akron,  Ohio.  S.B.  (Mount  Union  C.)  '14.  Mathe- 
matics. 

Ginnings,  Robert  Meade,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '04.    Mathematics. 
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Ginsburg,  Harry,  «,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14.    Physiology. 

Gipaon,  Laurence  Henry,  «,  Crawford,  Ind.    A.B.  (U.  of  Idaho)  '03;    A.B. 

(Oxford  C.) '07.    History. 
Gist,  Julian  Harlburt,  8,  St.  Paul,  Minn.    Ph.B.  '10.    English. 
Givan,  Clinton  Hodell,  «,  Lebanon,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '12;  LL.B.  (ibid.) 

'12.    Education. 
Goflf,  William  Rush,  «,  Spencer,  W.Va.    S.B.  (West  Virginia  U.)  '14.    Pathology. 
Gold,  Walter  Conkey,  «,  Westminster,  Colo.     A.B.  (Amherst  C.)  '08;    A.M. 

(Harvard  U.)  '10.    Latin. 
Goldman,  Sarah  B.,  a,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.  )'12.    English. 
Goldsmith,  Glenne  Warren,  «,  Lafayette,  La.    A.B.  (U.  of  Minnesota)  '11. 

Zodlogy. 
Golub,  Samuel «,  to,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14.    Anatomy. 

Connelly,  Joseph  Francis,  «,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '12.    Education  (fel.). 
Gough,  Gladys  Mabel,  w,  sp,  Boonville,  Ind.    A.B.  (DePauw  U.)  '13.    En«^. 
Gouwens,  Cornelius, «,  South  Holland.    S.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '10;  A.M.  (U.  of 

Illinois)  '11.    Mathematics. 
Graff,  Jane,  Wf  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '11.    Education. 
Grange,  Rosa  E.,  «,  Wheaton.    A.B.  (Wheaton  C.)  '12.    Chemistry. 
Grant,  William  Ewart,  «,  Winnipeg,  Can.    A.B.  (U.  of  Manitoba)  '05.    Edu- 
cation. 
Grassel,  Albert  George,  «,  Thomson.    S.B.  (Blackburn  C.)  '06.    Phjrsiology. 
Gray,  Jessie  Kee,  «,  Fayette,  Mo.    A.B.  (Central  C.)  '01;   A.M.  (ibid.)  '02. 

German. 
Gray,  Lilian,  a,  Coatsburg.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '14.    English. 
Gray,  Lily,  «,  Spokane,  Wash.    A.B.  '76.    Cjerman. 
Green,  Edwin  George,  «,  Guthrie,  Okla.    A.B.  (U.  of  Denver)  '06.    Latin. 
Gregory,  Mabel  Hanna,  8,  New  Castle,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '12.    Education. 
Griffey,  Carl  Hays,  «,  Adrian,  Mich.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '10.    Education. 
Grimes,  John  Odus,  «,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio.    S.B.  (Ohio  U.)  '13.    Education. 
Grosche,  Alene  Schuneman,  a,  w,  sp,  St.  Paul,  Minn.    A.B.  (Vassar  C.)  '10. 

German. 
Gross,  Murray,  «,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa.    S.B.   (U.  of  Pennsylvania)   '07. 

Political  Science. 
Grossman,  August,  a,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Harvard  U.)  '00.    Education. 
Gubelman,  Lily,  a,  w^  Carbondale.    Ph.B.  '09.    Political  Science. 
Gunderson,  Gudrun  Cornelia,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '08.    Political  Science. 
Guy,  Ursala  Alberta,  8,  Topeka,  Kan.    A.B.  (Washburn  C.)  '13.    EngUsh. 
Gwinn,  Edith  Duff,  «,  Terre  Haute,  Indt    S.B.  '14.    Botany. 
Haas,  Albert  Richard,  «,  Scranton,  Pa.    S.B.  (Pennsylvania  State  C.)  '13. 

Botany. 
Hadley,  Frances  Willard,  a,  North  Grafton,  Mass.    A.B.  (Mount  Holyoke  C.) 

'12.    English. 
Hadley,  Geraldine  Sarah,  a,  Danville,  Ind.    A.B.  (Earlham  C.)  '06.    Home 

Economics. 
Hager,  Daniel  Eugene, «,  Spearfish,  S.D.    A.B.  (Huron  C.)  '09.    History. 
Halden,  Ophelia  Katherine,  «,  Austin,  Tex.    A.B.  (U.  of  Texas)  '10.    Mathe- 
matics. 
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Hall,  Alice  Kassie,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin  )'13.    Zodlogy. 

HaU,  Edgar  Albert,  «,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.    A.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '06;  A.M.  (ibtd.) 

'09.    English. 
Hall,  Wihner  Lee,  «p,  Ashland,  Va.    A.B.  (Randolph-Macon  C.)  '06;  A.M.  '11. 

History. 
Hallwachs,  John  Frederick,  «,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '11. 

Greek  (fel.). 
Hamilton,  Alfred  Porter,  a,  Montgomery,  Ala.    A.B.  (Southern  U.)  '08;  A.M. 

(U.  of  Pennsylvania)  '11.    German. 
Hamilton,  Charles  Walter,  w,  8p,  Ithaca,  Mich.    A.B.  (U.  of  Oklahoma)  '12. 

Geology. 
Hamilton,  Mary  Enmia,  «,  Oskaloosa,  Kan.    Ph.B.  (Baker  U.)  '08.    Latin. 
Hammill,  Chester  Armstrong, «,  a,  w,  sp.  River  Forest.    S.B.  '13.    Paleontology. 
Hancock,  Anna  Leora,  «,  Tulsa,  Okla.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '97.    Latin. 
Hand,  Chester  Culver,  »,  Argos,  Ind.    Ph.B.  '13.    Political  Economy. 
Hanke,  Milton  Theodore,  a,  U7,  sp,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14.    Chemistry  (fel.). 
Hanlin,  Ruby  Robert,  «,  CuUman,  Ala.    S.B.  (Vanderbilt  U.)  '08.    English. 
Hanna,  Clarence,  «,  Worthington,  Ind.    Ph.B.  (Franklin  C.)  '10.    English. 
Hanna,  LeRoy  Wayne,  «,  Streator.    Ph.B.  (Franklin  C.)  '09.    English. 
Hanna,  Orville  M.,  «,  Worthington,  Ind.    A.B.  (Franklin  C.)  '13.    English. 
Hannah,  Margaret  Louise,  «,  Tilden,  Neb.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '07;  A.M. 

(ibid.)  '13.    Botany. 
Harden,  Laura  Alexander,  «,  Oswego,  N.Y.    A.B.  (Vaasar  C.)  '97.    History. 
Harding,  Arthur  McCracken,  «,  Fayetteville,  Ark.    A.B.  (U.  of  Arkansas)  '04; 

A.M.  '13.    Mathematics. 
Harding,  Harriett,  a,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.    Ph.B.  (DePauw  U.)  '97.    English. 
Hardman,  Mary  Alma,  «,  South  Bend,  Ind.    S.B.  '06.    Geology. 
Harman,  Robert  Valentine,  «,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    A.B.  (William  Jewell  C.)  '05. 

Education. 
Harper,  Frances,  a,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    A.B.  (Lake  Erie  C.)  '11.    Education. 
Harrington,  Ethel  Marguerite  Reagan,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '12.    Zodlogy. 
Harrington,  Frederick  Butler,  «,  Shakopee,  Minn.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '06;  A.M. 

(U.  of  Minnesota)  '11.    Education. 
Harrington,  Kathleen  Reagan,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14.    Physiology. 
Harris,  Carl  Norman, «,  Wihnot,  S.D.    A.B.  (Wabash  C.)  '10.    Anatomy. 
Harris,  Percy  Dewart,  »,  Winnipeg,  Man.    A.B.  (IT.  of  Toronto)  '95.    History. 
Harrison,  John  Womack,  a,  Marshall,  Tex.    A.B.  (Southwestern  U.)  '12.    Chem- 
istry, Physics. 
Harsha,  Mary,  a,  Vincennes,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '09.    Latin. 
Hartman,  Gottfried,  a,  Austin,  Tex.     A.B.  (U.  of  Texas)  '02;    A.M.  (ibid,) 

'04.    Physiology. 
Harvey,  Paul  Caspar,  a,  Leavenworth,  Kan.    A.B.  (William  Jewell  C.)  '10; 

A.M.  (ibid.)  '11.    English. 
Hatcher,  Mattie  Louise,  a.  Bowling  Green,  Ky.     Ph.B.  '09;  Ed.B.  '09.    Edu- 
cation. 
Hatfield,  Laura  Adella,  a,  Dayton,  Ohio.    Ph.B.  (Denison  U.)  '11.    Psychology. 
Hawkins,  Mary  D.,  a,  Logansport,  Ind.    Ph.B.  '11;  A.M.  '14.    History. 
Heck,  Frank  LeRoy,  w>,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Wittenberg  C.)  '14.    Anatomy. 
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Hedrick,  Charles  Emberry,  a,  w,  «p,  Glenville,  W.Va.    A.B.  (Lebanon  U.)  '08. 
History. 

Heil,  Herman  Gustavns,  «,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '05.    Physics. 

Heise,  Herman  Alfred,  8,  a,  w,  sp,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    A.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '13. 
Anatomy. 

Heizer,  Florence  Mabell, «,  Osage  City,  Kan.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '07.    English. 

Hemke,  Paul  Emil,  8,  Berger,  Mo.   A.B.  (Central  Wesleyan  C.)  '09.    Mathematics. 

Henderson,  Bertha,  a,  to,  «p,  Fairburg,  Neb.    S.B.  '10.    Geology. 

Henderson,  Beulah  Vesta,  8,  Des  Moines,  la.    Ph.B.  (Drake  U.)  '07.    Education. 

Henderson,  Lawrence  Melvin,  8,  a,  to,  «p,  Northfield,  Minn.    A.B.  (St.  Olaf  C.) 
'10;  S.M.  (Und.)  '11.    Chemistry  (fel.). 

Hendricks,  Mary  Elizabeth,  «,  Peru,  Neb.    S.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '13.    House- 
hold Administration. 

Hendrix,  Byron  Murray,  «,  Lewisburg,  Ohio.    S.B.  (Ohio  State  U.)  '09.    Physi- 
ology. 

Henkel,  Lowell  Lee,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Washburn  C.)  '12.    Physiology. 

Henry,  Delta  Ray,  «,  a,  «p.  Windfall,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '13.    Education. 

Henzel,  Elsa  L'ene,  «,  Birmingham,  Ala.    Ph.B.  '11.    English. 

Hepler,  Eugenie  Louise,  «,  Keokuk,  la.    A.B.  (Grinnell  C.)  '97.    Latin. 

Hepner,  Walter  Ray,  a,  w,  Covina,  Cal.    A.B.  (U.  of  Southern  California)  '13. 
Sociology. 

Herman,  Edgar  Paul,  sp,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '13.    Education. 

Hersberger,  Esmund  Parr,  «,  Anderson,  Md.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '13.    Physics. 

Hershey,  John  Willard,  «,  Gettysburg,  Pa.    S.B.  (Pennsylvania  C.)  '07;  S.M 
(Und.)  '10.    Chemistry,  Physics. 

Hester,  Frank  Orville,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (DePauw  U.)  '90.    Mathematics. 

Heusinkveld,  Arthur  Helenus,  a,  w,  ap,  Fulton.    A.B.  (Hope  C.)  '12.    English 
(fel.). 

Heusner,  William  Samuel,  8,  Salina,  Kan.    A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  U.)  '93.    Edu- 
cation. 

Hewitt,  Josephine  Alice,  8,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '13.    Household  Administration. 

Hicks,  Clarence  John,  a,  to,  spy  Chicago.    S.B.  '14.    Physiology. 

Higgs,  Charles  Dana,  a,  w,  8p,  Fontana,  Wis.    Ph.B.  '14.    English.  • 

HighfiU,  Robert  David, «,  Argenta,  Ark.    A.B.  (U.  of  Arkansas)  '11.    English. 

Hill,  Helen  Bassett,  «,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Wellesley  C.)  '92.    German. 

HiU,  Lester  Sanders,  «,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Columbia  U.)  '11;  A.M.  (ibid.) 
'13.    Mathematics. 

Hill,  Roy  Vernon, «,  Fort  Dodge,  la.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '02;  A.M.  (Harvard  U.) 
'08.    Mathematics. 

HiUer,  Ernest  Theodore,  a,  Wj  ap,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '12;  A.M. 
(ibid.)  '13.    Sociology. 

Hilpert,  Alice  Emma,  a,  w,  ap,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    A.B.  (Washington  U.)  '12. 
English. 

Hines,  Marion,  a,  to,  ap,  Albion.    A.B.  (Smith  C.)  '13.    Anatomy. 

Hinkel,  Martha  Esther,  «,  Chicago.    L.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '01.    English. 

Hinman,  Dorothy,  a,  Crete.    A.B.  '14.     Mathematics. 

Hirschler,  Edmund  John,  8,  Bluffton,  Ohio.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '01.    Mathe- 
matics. 
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Hobson,  Elsie  Garland,  8,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Boston  U.)  '95.    Education. 

Hockett,  Edna  Louise,  a,  Wabash,  Ind.    A.B.  (Earlham  C.)  '10.    English. 

Hodge,  Albert  Claire,  a,  to,  sp,  Winona,  Minn.    Ph.B.  '14.    Political  Economy. 

Hodge,  Frederick  Humbert,  «,  Franklin,  Ind.  A.B.  (Boston  U.)  '94.  Mathe- 
matics. 

Hodges,  Mabel  Clare,  «,  Morgantown,  W.Va.  S.B.  (West  Virginia  U.)  '12. 
Education. 

Hoefer,  Caroljm,  a,  Athens,  Ala.    A.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '10.    Psychology. 

Holbrook,  Helen  Shepard,  w,  sp,  Evanston.    A.B.  (Vassar  C.)  '04.    Physics. 

Holderman,  Jacob  William,  a,  to,  Hutsonville.  A.B.  (DePauw  U.)  '09. 
Anatomy. 

Holladay,  Clara  Elenora,  a,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    A.B.  (Butler  C.)  '11.    Education. 

Hollister,  Antoinette  Belle,  a,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '11.    History. 

Holmes,  Edward  Eugene,  a,  Norman,  Okla.  A.B.  (Oklahoma  U.)  '08.  Edu- 
cation. 

Holmes,  Harriet  Fay,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Vassar  C.)  '95.    Pathology. 

Hohnes,  Marion,  «,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Ph.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '02.  Political 
Economy. 

Holmes,  Minnie  Forbes,  8,  Norman,  Okla.  A.B.  (U.  of  Oklahoma)  '10;  A.M. 
{ibid,)  '11.    Household  Administration. 

Hoole,  Annie  Kathleen,  a,  to,  «p.  Spirit  Lake,  la.  A.B.  (Rockford  C.)  '13. 
Psychology. 

Hopkins,  Martha  Dobyns,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '02.    History. 

Home,  Samuel  Henry,  «,  Enid,  Okla.    A.B.  (U.  of  Texas)  '07.    History. 

Homer,  Harry  Louis,  «,  Chicago.  A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '06;  A.M.  {ibid.)  '09. 
Mathematics. 

Homer,  John  Tumer,  «,  Tulsa,  Okla.    A.B.  (Drury  C.)  '13.    Political  Economy. 

Homor,  Vara  Edmondson,  «,  Waco,  Tex.    S.B.  (Baylor  U.)  '01.    English. 

Horrall,  Anis  Harrison, «,  sp,  Cannelburg,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '13.    Anatomy. 

Horst,  Melitta  EmiHe,  s,  Yankton,  S.D.    A.B.  (Yankton  C.)  '10.    English. 

Horton,  Deo  Wesley, «,  Mishawaka,  Ind.'  A.B.  (Indiana U.)  '09;  A.M.  (ftnd.)  '12. 
Education. 

Hoskinson,  Jesse  Hays,  «,  a,  to,  «p,  Richmond,  Ky.  A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '07;  A.M. 
(ibid,)  '11.    Education. 

Hotchkiss,  Irma  Helen,  a,  Evanston.  S.B.  (Columbia  U.)  '01;  A.M.  (North- 
western U.)  '13.    Political  Economy. 

Houghland,  Janet  Berry,  a,  to,  Chicago.  A.B.  (Leland  Stuiford  Junior  U.)  '09. 
English. 

Houghton,  Jennie  Margaret,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '12.    Education. 

House,  Roy  Temple,  a,  w,  sp^  Norman,  Okla.  A.B.  (Miami  U.)  '00;  A.M. 
(ibid.)  '03.    English,  Romance. 

Houston,  Frances,  to,  «p,  Kalispell,  Mont.    S.B.  '14.    Physiology. 

Houts,  Clayton  Henry,  «,  Alton.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '11.    Education. 

Howard,  Margaret  Hoke,  a,  w,  «p,  Dallas,  Tex.    A.B.  (Wells  C.)  '14.    English. 

Hoyt,  Homer,  a,  to,  «p,  Kansas  City,  Kan.  A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '13.  Political 
Economy  (fel.). 

Hubbard,  Howard  Archibald, «,  Alexandria,  Ohio.  A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  U.)  '04; 
A.M.  (ibid.)  '06.    History. 
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Hubbart,  Henry  Clyde,  a,  w,  «p,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    A.B.  '04.    History. 

Hubble,  Edwin  Powell,  a,  w,  8p,  Wheaton.    S.B.  '10.    Astronomy. 

Huber,  Harry  Lee,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  Mattoon.    S.B.  '13.    Pathology. 

Huff,  L.  Grace,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Syracuse  U.)  '02.    Education. 

Hufford,  Mason  Edward,  «,  Rossville,  Ind.  A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '11;  A.M.  {ibid.) 
'12.    Physics. 

Hughes,  Elizabeth,  a,  w,  sp,  Lima,  Ohio.  A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '10.  Political 
Economy. 

Hughes,  William  Hardin,  «,  Palatine.    Ph.B.  '12.    Education. 

Hull,  Edwin  Dillman,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14.    Botany. 

Hull,  Loffl  Jewell,  8,  AUiance,  Ohio.    Ph.B.  (Mount  Union  C.)  '11.    Geography. 

Hulse,  Mary  Victoria,  «,  New  Orleans,  La.  A.B.  (Columbia  Teachers  C.)  '96; 
A.M.  (Tulane  U.)  '12.    Education. 

Humphreys,  Pauline  Annette,  «p,  Humphreys,  Mo.  Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '15.  Edu- 
cation. 

Hunt,  Gerald  Winslow,  «,  Guttenberg,  la.    A.B.  (Wheaton  C.)  '12.    Physics. 

Hunt,  Lawrence  Werner,  a,  w,  sp,  Hanover.    S.B.  (CJoe  C.)  '14.    Chemistry. 

Hunt,  Mabel  Frances,  «,  Three  Oaks,  Mich.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '08.    English. 

Hunt,  Mildred, «,  Granville,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Denison  U.)  '09.    Greek. 

Himter,  Alice  Mary,  a,  w,  sp,  Grand  Forks,  N.D.  A.B.  (U.  of  North  Dakota) 
'14.    Anatomy. 

Hunter,  Frances  Beatrice,  w,  New  York  City.  S.B.  in  Ed.  (Columbia  Teachers 
C.)  '13.    Household  Administration. 

Hunter,  Mary,  8,  Oilman,  la.    A.B.  (Iowa  State  Teachers  C.)  '12.    History. 

Hunter,  William  Alfred,  «,  Virden,  Can.  A.B.  (U.  of  Manitoba)  '07.  Chem- 
istry. 

Huse,  Howard  Russell,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '13.    Romance  (fel.). 

Hutchens,  Roy  Underwood,  s,  Frankfort,  Ind.    Ph.B.  '10.    Political  Science. 

Hutton,  Arthur  Joseph,  8,  Winfield,  Kan.  A.B.  (Southwestern  C.)  '12;  A.M. 
(U.  of  Kansas)  '13.    Education. 

Hyde,  Emma,  8,  lola,  Kan.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '99.    Mathematics. 

Hyskell,  Ira  David,  «,  Northfield,  Minn.  A.B.  (Allegheny  C.)  '05;  A.M.  (Har- 
vard U.)  '07.     Latin,  Greek. 

Iddings,  Arthur,  8,  a,  w,  sp,  Hanover,  Ind.    A.B.  (Hanover  C.)  '13.    Geology. 

Iddings,  Mary  Edna,  «,  Hanover,  Ind.    S.B.  (Hanover  C.)  '09.    English. 

Her,  Ernest,  «,  Knoxville,  la.    S.B.  in  Ed.  '14.    Education. 

niick,  Elda,  a,  w,  sp,  Burlington,  la.    S.B.  (Knox  C.)  '00.    English. 

Illingworth,  Corinne  Eliza,  s,  Peoria.    Ph.B.  '14.    English. 

Hsley,  Jessie  Owen,  s,  Milo,  la.    S.B.  (Coe  C.)  '10.    History. 

Inamel,  Woodson  Clare,  s,  Frankfort,  Ind.  S.B.  (Purdue  U.)  '08;  A.M.  (Colum- 
bia U.)  '13.    Education. 

Inlow,  William  DePrez,  sp,  Manilla,  Ind.    S.B.  '15.    Pathology. 

Irons,  Robert  Blaine,  s,  Rapid  City,  Mich.    A.B.  (Wabash  C.)  '07.    Education. 

Irwin,  Harry  Newton,  s,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  A.B.  (U.  of  booster)  '05;  A.M. 
'10.    Education. 

Israel,  Jeannette  Adele,  s,  a,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '13.    German. 

Ives,  Judson  Dunbar,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Pinebluff,  N.C.  A.B.  (Wake  Forest  C.)  '05; 
A.M.  iflrid.)  '06.    Geology. 
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Jack,  Alta  Ella,  «,  Waco,  Tex.    A.B.  (Baylor  U.)  '01.    Greek. 

Jackson,  James  William,  «,  Broad  Ripple,  Ind.  A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '06.  Physi- 
ology. 

Jackson,  Leah  Florence,  8,  a,  w^  sp,  Versailles,  Ind.  A.B.  (Franklin  C.)  '12; 
A.M. '15.    English. 

Jackson,  Nell  Elsie  Louise,  8,  w,  Chicago.    8.B.  '04.    Zoology. 

Jackson,  Ora  Winifred  Downing,  8,  Broad  Ripple,  Ind.  A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '07. 
Latin. 

Jackson,  Thomas  Carl,  8,  Alton.    A.B.  (Westminster  C.)  '05.    Botany. 

Jacobs,  Ida  Taube,  «,  Des  Moines,  la.    Ph.B.  '13.    Philosophy. 

Jacobsen,  Karl  Theodor,  w,  sp,  Chicago.  A.B.  (Luther  C.)  '02;  A.M.  (U.  of 
Wisconsin)  '06.    Greek. 

Jacobson,  Henry  Anthony,  a,  u^,  sp,  Genoa,  Neb.  A.B.  (Nebraska  Weslesran 
U.)  '12.    Sociology. 

James,  Harlean,  «,  Ruxton,  Md.  A.B.  (Leland  Stanford  Junior  U.)  '98.  Politi- 
cal Science. 

James,  Laura  Gamer,  «,  Painesville,  Ohio.  A.B.  (Leland  Stanford  Junior  U.) 
'97;  A.M.  {ibid.)  '99.    Household  Administration. 

Jencks,  Esther  Zalia,  8,  Ottawa.    S.B.  '13.    Chemistry. 

Jenison,  Pearl,  8,  Onaga,  Kan.    A.B.  (Ottawa  U.)  '11.    English. 

Jenista,  George  John,  8,  a,  u;,  sp,  Chicago.  S.B.  in  E.E.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '06; 
E.E.  {iUd.)  '12.    Physics. 

Jenkins,  Mary  Agnes,  a.  Hart,  Mich.    A.B.  (Albion  C.)  '08.    History. 

Jenkins,  Mary  Bemice,  «,  Forsyth,  Ga.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nashville)  '06.    Botany. 

Jenkins,  Charles  Emerson,  8,  Upland,  Ind.  A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '10.  Edu- 
cation. 

Jenkins,  Helen  Charlotte,  8,  Demorest,  Ga.  A.B.  (Mount  Holyoke  C.)  '06. 
Education. 

Jenkins,  Olive  Ann,  8,  Chicago  Junction,  Ohio.  A.B.  (Denison  U.)  '11;  A.M. 
(i6Mi.)'12.    English. 

Jennison,  James,  8,  Sarcoxie,  Mo.    S.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '07.    Chemistry. 

Johansen,  Frederick  William,  8,  Audubon,  la.  A.B.  (State  U.  of  Iowa)  '09. 
Education. 

John,  Dwight  Trefts,  8,  Hudson,  Wis.    A.B.  (Otterbein  U.)  '12.    Education. 

Johnson,  Carman  Cover,  8,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    A.B.  (Juniata  C.)  '01.    History. 

Johnson,  Eugene  Lee,  8,  Palmetto,  Ga.    Ph.B.  '09.    English. 

Johnson,  George  Metcalf,  8,  New  Haven,  Conn.  A.B.  (Yale  U.)  '08;  A.M. 
ifbid.)  '09.    Geology. 

Johnson,  Helen,  a,  u?,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Smith  C.)  '13.    Psychology. 

Johnston,  Alice  Laurinda,  8,  Sulphur  Springs,  Ark.  S.B.  (Park  C.)  '04;  A.M. 
(iW(i.)'09.    English. 

Johnston,  Asbury,  8,  Oneida,  Ky.    A.B.  (Georgetown  C.)  '11.    Phjrsiology. 

Jones,  Betty  Albertine,  8,  GranviUe,  Ohio.    Ph.B.  (Denison  U.)  '10.    Latin. 

Jones,  Charles  Owen,  a,  w,  8p,  Valparaiso,  Ind.    S.B.  '14.    Chemistry. 

Jones,  Dorothy  Agnes,  8,  Columbia  City,  Ind.  A.B.  (Earlham  C.)  '14.  House- 
hold Art. 

Jones,  Effie  May,  8,  Forestville,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Miami  U.)  '12.    English. 

Jones,  Ella  May,  8,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '06.    Education. 
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Jones,  Harold  Oakland,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  San  Angelo,  Tex.    A.B.  (U.  of  Texas)  '07. 

Bacteriology. 
Jones,  Harry  Matthew,  «,  Mount  Rainer,  Md.    S.B.  '13.    Physiology. 
Jones,  James  Wiley,  «,  Murray,  Ky.    A.B.  (Georgetown  C.)  *09;  A.M.  (ibid,) 

'10.    Education. 
Jones,  Lydia  Beulah  Independence,  «,  Poultney,  Vt.    Ph.B.  (Cornell  U.)  '00. 

Education. 
Jones,  Mildred  Margaret,  «,  Columbia  City,  Ind.    A.B.   (Earlham  C.)  '14. 

Education. 
Jones,  Rebecca  Willimine,  «,  Estherville,  la.    Ph.B.  (Coe  C.)  '07.    History. 
Jones,  Russell,  «,  Switzer,  Ky.    A.B.  (Georgetown  C.)  '14.    Physics. 
Jones,  Warren,  «,  Kirksville,  Mo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '02.    English. 
Joranson,  Yygoe,  a,  ti?,  sp.  Rock  Island.    A.B.  (Augustana  C.)  '13.    Anatomy. 
Jordan,  Carrie  Nicholson,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '12.    Psychology. 
Jordan,  Edward  Elliot,  «,  Charlottetown,  Can.    A.B.  (Dalhousie  C.)  '95;  A.M. 

(ibid.)  '98.    Mathematics. 
Jordan,  William  Lee,  «,  Des  Moines,  la.    Ph.D.  (Drake  U.)  '97.    Mathematics. 
Joyce,  Asa  Willard,  «,  Annapolis,  Md.    S.B.  (St.  John's  C.)  '13.    Chemistry. 
Ju^son,  Myrtle  Etta,  a,  v;,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '07.    English. 
Just,  Ernest  Everett, «,  Washington,  D.C.    A.B.  (Dartmouth  C.)  '07.    ZoOlogy. 
Kantor,  Jacob  Robert,  «,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14.    Philosophy  (fel.). 
Karcher,  Frank  Joseph,  w,  Herscher.    S.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '14.    Physiology. 
Kams,  Blanche,  «,  BliifFton,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '00.    Latin. 
Kawabe,  Kisaburo,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  Saitama,  Japan.    L.B.  (Waseda  U.)  '07;  A.M. 

(U.  of  Wisconsin)  '12.    Sociology. 
Kay,  Madge, «,  Broken  Bow,  Neb.    S.B.  '08.    Mathematics. 
Kean,  Hugh  Pratt,  s,  Buchanan,  Mich.    A.B.  (Albion  C.)  '06.    Astronomy. 
Keeble,  William  Houston,  «,  Bank,  Tenn.    S.B.  (U.  of  Tennessee)  '03.    Physics. 
Keener,  Harry  Allison,  a,  tr,  «p,  Grinnell,  la.    S.B.  (Gnnnell,  C.)  '13.    Anatomy. 
Keller,  Charles  Philip,  «,  Brazil,  Ind.    Ph.B.  (DePauw  U.).    Education. 
Kelley,  James  Herbert,  a,  Gunnison,  Colo.    S.B.  (Cornell  C.)  '00.    Political 

Economy. 
Kelly,  John  Granbury, «,  Spartanburg,  S.C.    A.B.  (Wofiford  C.)  '13.    Psychology. 
Kelly,  Mildred  Helen,  «,  Winnipeg,  Can.    A.B.  (U.  of  Manitoba)  '12.    Edu- 
cation. 
Kendall,  Helen  Adela,  8,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '08.    Home  Economics. 
Kenny,  Gertrude  Agnes,  8,  Lawrence,  Kan.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '09;   A.M. 

(ibid.)  '10.    History. 
Kent,  Harry  Llewellyn,  «,  Hays,  Kan.    S.B.  (Emporia  C.)  '11.    Education. 
Kerr,  Walter  Affleck, «,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    A.B.  (U.  of  Utah)  '09.    Romance. 
Kerrigan,  Robert  Lee,  a,  w,  sp,  Michigan  City,  Ind.    S.B.  (Purdue  U.)  '12. 

Anatomy. 
Kesner,  Henry  James,  «p,  Salida,  Colo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Colorado)  '05;   S.B.  in 

C.E.  (ibid,)  '07;  C.E.  (ibid.)  '11.    Mathematics. 
Kessler,  James,  «,  Grinnell,  la.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '08.    Romance. 
Kiekhoefer,  Luella  Edith,  «,  Washington.    A.B.  (Northwestern  C.)  '01;  Ph.M. 

(ibid.)  '04;  German. 
Kilgore,  Floyd  Vem,  «,  Paris.    A.B.  (DePauw  U.)  '12.    Physiology. 
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Kindigy  Avaline,  s,  Monticello,  Ind.    A.B.  (Northwestern  C.)  '1 1  •    Household  Art. 

King,  Marie,  8,  Holton,  Kan.    A.B.  (Campbell  C.)  '12.    English. 

King,  Roy  Stevenson,  «,  Ellendale,  N.D.    E.M.  (Ohio  State  U.)  '02;  S.M.  (U. 
of  Minnesota  )'07.    Education. 

King,  Vesta,  «,  Union  City,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '12.    English. 

Kinsley,  Prudence  Helen  Ellis,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Vassar  C.)  '10.    Botany. 

Kirby,  Ethel  Louisa,  «,  Whiting,  Ind.    A.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '08.    Latin. 

Kirtland,  Rhodella,  «,  Deadwood,  S.D.    S.B.  (U.  of  Minnesota)  '96.    History. 

Klein,  Grace  Lena,  a,  w,  «p,  Delphos,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Baldwin-Wallace  C.)  '09. 
Latin. 

Klipple,  Mary  Augusta,  a,  w,  sp,  BrookviUe,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '14. 
English. 

Knauf,  Arthur  Raymond,  «,  Chilton,  Wis.    S.B.  '14.    Pathology. 

Knox,  John  Knox,  w,  «p,  Hamilton,  Can.    A.B.  (U.  of  Toronto)  '14.    Geology. 

Knuth,  Paul  Wilhehn,  «,  Dubuque,  la.    A.B.  (Western  Union  C.)  '07;   A.M. 
(State  U.  of  Iowa)  '09.    Philosophy. 

Kobayashi,  Kaoru,  w,  sp,  Tokyo,  Japan.     (Tokyo  Imperial  U.)    Sociology. 

Koch,  Edwin  Oswald,  «,  Mount  Pleasant,  la.    A.B.  (U.  of  Wooster)  '04;  A.M. 
(U.  of  Missouri)  '11.    Latin. 

Koch,  Hazel  Eva,  «,  Fairdale.    A.B.  (Rockford  C.)  '13.    English. 

Koch,  John  Wilbur,  «,  Fowler,  Colo.    A.B.  (Park  C.)  '12.    Education. 

Koessler,  Karl  Konrad,  «,  a,  «p,  Chicago.    M.D.  (Imperial  U.  of  Vienna)  '03. 
Chemistry. 

Kohler,  Charles  Henty,  «,  Chillicothe,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Otterbein  U.)  '09.    Mathe- 
matics. 

Kohnky,  Frances,  «,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    A.B.  (U.  of  Cincinnati)  '04;  A.M.  (iWei.) 
'09.    Psychology. 

Koppius,  Otto,  a,  id,  sp,  Marion,  Ala.    S.B.  '13.    Physics  (fel.). 

Komder,  Louis  Henry,  «,  a,  tp,  sp,  Rockfield,  Wis.    A.B.  (Ripon  C.)  '13.    Anat- 
omy. 

Kraybill,  Henry  Reist,  a,  u?,  sp,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.    S.B.  (Pennsylvania  State  C.) 
'13;  S.M.  '15.    Botany. 

Krehbiel,  August  Robert,  a,  a,  w,  sp,  Wichita,  Kan.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '09; 
A.M.  (ibid,)  '10.    German  (fel.). 

Kuhn,  Orta  Edward,  «,  Chicago.    L.  B.  (Baker  U.)  '06.    Chemistry. 

Kulvinsky,  Max,  w,  sp,    S.B.  '14.    Physiology. 

Kunerth,  William,  s,  Ames,  la.    A.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '04;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '10. 
Physics. 

Kunkleman,  Diily  Jay,  s,  Lima,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  U.)  '09.    Phi- 
losophy. 

Kuykendall,  Alfred,  w,  sp,  Twin  Bluffs,  Wis.    A.B.  (U.  of  Southern  California) 
'11;  A.M.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '14.    Education. 

Kyrk,  Hazel,  s,  Ashley,  Ohio.    Ph.B.  '10.    Political  Economy. 

Ladd,  Inez  Matilda,  s,  Chicago.    L.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '93.    English. 

LaFayette,  Ina  Sophrona,  a,  w,  sp,  Oskaloosa,  la.    A.B.  (Penn  C.)  '10.    Edu- 
cation. 

Lahners,  Thomas,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Belvidere,  Neb.    S.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '13. 
Anatomy. 
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Lamson,  Kenneth  Worcester, «,  a,  w,  ap,  Vermilion,  S.D.  A.B.  (Harvard  U.)  '06. 
Mathematics. 

Landenberger,  Loraine  Louise,  «p,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    S.B.  '15.    Chemistry. 

Lane,  Henry  Alfred,  «,  Houghton,  Mich.  A.B.  (C.  of  the  City  of  New  York) 
'00;  A.M.  (Columbia  U.)  '07.    Ma^ematics. 

Lang,  Ellen  Flora,  «,  a,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  A.B.  (U.  of  Southern  California)  '14. 
Political  Economy. 

Lanier,  Mary  Jean,  a,  to,  Nashville,  Tenn.    S.B.  '09.    Geography. 

Lantis,  Vernon,  «,  Somerville,  Ohio.  A.B.  (Miami  U.)  '09;  A.M.  (U.  of  Cin- 
cinnati) '11.    Botany. 

Larkin,  Ida  Clementine,  8,  Kansas  City,  Kan.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '13.    English. 

Larsell,  Olof,  «,  McMinnville,  Ore.  S.B.  (McMinnville  C.)  '10.  A.M.  (North- 
western U.)  '14.    Anatomy. 

Larson,  John  Albert,  «,  Chanute,  Kan.  A.B.  (Kansas  State  Normal  S.)  '12. 
Mathematics. 

Latham,  Melva,  8,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '14.    Education. 

Lathrop,  Harry,  a,  w^  sp,  Summer.  E.B.  (Illinois  State  Normal  U.)  '14.  Geog- 
raphy. 

Laube,  Frank  Joseph,  8,  Seattle,  Wash.  A.B.  (U.  of  Washington)  '99;  A.M. 
{ibid.)  '13.    Political  Science. 

Lauffer,  Caroline,  «,  Harrison  City,  Pa.    A.B.  (Allegheny  C.)  '12.    English. 

Lawhead,  Allie  Belle,  «,  Wichita,  Kan.    A.B.  (Friends'  U.)  '09.    Psychok)gy. 

Lawing,  Jessie  Marie,  «,  Osark,  Mo.    S.B.  (Drury  C.)  '12.    Education. 

Leavell,  Robert  Hayne,  «p,  Carrollton,  Miss.    A.B.  (Harvard  U.)  '01.    Sociology. 

Lee,  Charles  Oren,  a,  Richmond,  Va.    S.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '13.    Botany. 

Leff,  Samuel,  a,  Chicago.  S.B.  (C.  of  the  City  of  New  York)  '10.  Political 
Economy. 

Lefifel,  James  Monahan,  «,  North  Manchester,  Ind.  A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '08. 
History. 

Lehman,  Daniel  Acker,  «,  Goshen,  Ind.    Ph.B.  (Wesleyan  U.)  '93.    Education. 

Lehman,  Harvey  Christian,  «,  Humboldt,  Kan.  A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '12;  A.M. 
(ibid.)  '13.    Education. 

Lehnhard,  Helena  Nye,  a,  w,  Chicago.  A.B.  (Leland  Stanford  Junior  U.)  '05; 
A.M.  (ibid,)  '08.    English. 

Leker,  Charles  August, «,  Valparaiso,  Ind.    A.B.  (Park  C.)  '11.    Education. 

Lemstrom,  Ammy  Brynhild,  a,  k;,  sp,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  A.B.  (U.  of  Minne- 
sota )'13;  A.M.  iibid.)  '14.    Sociology  (fel.). 

Leonard,  Walter  Magruder,  a,  Fostoria,  Ohio.  A.B.  (Western  Reserve  U.)  '13. 
Phjrsiology. 

LeRoy,  Alma  MikUed,  a,  Manchester,  la.    A.B.  (Vassar  C.)  '00.    English. 

Lesem,  Josephine,  «,  Quincy.    Ph.B.  '08.    English. 

Levy,  Augustus,  a,  w,  «p,  Geneva,  N.Y.  S.B.  (U.  of  Pennsylvania)  '09.  Chem- 
istry. 

Levy,  David  Mordecai,  a,  w,  sp,  Scranton,  Pa.  A.B.  (Harvard  U.)  '14.  Anat- 
omy. 

Lewis,  Marian,  a,  w,  sp,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    A.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '13.    Anatomy. 

Libbin,  Thomas  Justin,  a,  Chicago.  A.B.  (Leland  Stanford  Junior  U.)  '09. 
Philosophy. 
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Libonatiy  EUidor,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14.    Chemistry. 

Light,  Uriah  Loose,  «,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio.    Ph.B.  '12.    Education. 

Lighthall,  Vera,  «,  Alden,  la.  B.Di.  (Iowa  State  Teachers  C.)  '02;  M.Di.  (ibid,) 
'06;  A.B.  (Und.)  '11.    English. 

Lilly,  Faith  Ronald,  «,  Chicago.    S.B.  '13.    History. 

Lindlar,  William,  «,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.    A.B.  (Adelphi  C.)  '09.    Physics. 

Lindsley,  Laura  Aurelia,  8,  Appleton,  Wis.    A.B.  (Lawrence  C.)  '12.    Geology. 

lineberger,  Clarence,  «,  Gastonia,  N.C.  A.B.  (Lenoir  C.)  '00;  A.M.  (U.  of 
North  Carolma)  '00.    English. 

Link,  George  Konrad,  «,  Laporte,  Ind.    S.B.  '10.    Chemistry. 

Little,  Clara  Louise,  «,  w,  Denver,  Colo.    A.B.  '07.    Latin. 

Liu,  King  Shu,  «,  Nan  King,  China.    A.M.  (Northwestern  C.)  '13.    Philosophy. 

Lockhart,  Charles  Edwin,  «,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Ph.B.  (Yale  U.)  '09.  Geog- 
raphy. 

Lockridge,  William  Yewell,  «,  Marshall,  Mo.  A.B.  (Missouri  Valley  C.)  '14. 
Mathematics. 

Lodge,  Mabel  Jennetta,  a,  w,  ap,  Dover,  Del.    A.B.  '08.    English. 

Loeb,  Leonard  Benedict,  a,  w,  sp,  New  York  City,  N.Y.    S.B.  '12.    Phjrsiology. 

Logan,  Lois  Dahymple,  a,  w,  ap,  Manitoba,  Can.  A.B.  (U.  of  Manitoba)  '13. 
Romance. 

Longley,  Joanna  Hey,  8,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.    Ph.B.  '04.    History. 

Loomis,  EEiram  Kingman,  8,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14.    Psychology. 

Lott,  Thomas  Edison,  «,  Columbia,  Miss.  A.B.  (Millsaps  C.)  '13.  Matiie- 
matics. 

Lovett,  Ida  Campbell,  «p,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Radcliffe  C.)  '91.    Botany. 

Lowe,  Cecil  Evan,  «,  Severance,  Kan.    A.B.  (Washburn  C.)  '13.    Physiology. 

Lowell,  Josephine,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '96.    History. 

Lowrey,  Lawrence  Tyndale,  «,  Blue  Mountain,  Miss.  S.B.  (Mississippi  C.)  '09; 
A.M.  (iWd.)  '13;  A.M.  (Columbia  U.)  '14.    History. 

Lucas,  Albert  Drarak,  «,  Chicago.    S.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '12.    Anatomy. 

Luce,  Othmar  C,  «,  Waucoma,  la.    A.B.  (Grinnell  C.)  '12.    Chemistry. 

Lumley,  Stella  May,  «,  Grand  Forks,  N.D.  A.B.  (U.  of  Minnesota)  '08.  Eng- 
lish. 

Lyman,  Rollo  LaVeme,  w,  «p,  Madison,  Wis.  A.B.  (Beloit  C.)  '99;  A.B.  (Har- 
vard U.)  '03.    English. 

Lynn,  Edith  Leedy,  w,  Wabash,  Ind.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '11.    History. 

Lyon,  Ethel  Emma,  a,  w,  ap.  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.    A.B.  (Ripon  C.)  '12.    English. 

Lyon,  John  Henry  Hobart,  a,  w,  sp,  Millbum,  N.J.  A.B.  (Columbia  U.)  '97; 
A.M.  (ibid.)  '98.    English. 

Lyon,  Will  Ferson,  «,  a,  w,  Elkhom,  Wis.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '11.    Physiology. 

Mabee,  Mirtie,  sp,  Kent,  Ohio.    S.B.  in  Ed.  '15.    Education. 

McAtee,  James  Elyah,  «,  Liberty,  Mo.  A.B.  (William  Jewell  C.)  '07;  A.M. 
(ibid.)  '09.     Physics. 

McAuley,  Auley,  «,  Bakertown,  Pa-    A.B.  (Westminster  C.)  '06.    Mathematics. 

MacArthur,  John  Wood,  a,  BowmansviUe,  N.Y.  A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '10;  A.M. 
(ibid.)  '12.    Zo6logy. 

McCance,  Meredith  Loren,  «,  Lockport.    A.B.  (U.  of  Oklahoma)  '12.    Physics. 

McCarthy,  Patrick  Thomas,  w,  «p.  Anaconda,  Mont.    S.B.  '14.    Phsrsiology. 
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MaoClintock,  Paul,  «,  a,  w^  $p,  Chicago.    S.B.  '12.    Geology. 

McClure,  John, «,  Spottswood,  Va.  A.B.  (Washington  and  Lee  U.)  '03.  Chem- 
istry. 

McCord,  Adilda  Addie,  8,  Attica,  Ind.    A.B.  (Butler  C.)  '12.    History. 

McCord,  Roxie  Belle,  w,  sp,  Greenville.  A.B.  (CJomell  C.)  '03;  A.M.  (North- 
western  U.)  '09.    English. 

McConnich,  Edna  Haynes,  «,  Denton,  Tex.  A.B.  (U.  of  Texas)  '09.  Mathe- 
matics. 

McCowan,  Margaret,  «,  Everett,  Wash.    A.B.  (Grinnell  C.)  '90.    Romance. 

McCoy,  John  Peter,  8,  Wamego,  Kan.    Ph.B.  '13.    Education. 

McCray,  Marian  Sophia,  a,  to,  «p.  Green  Lake,  Wis.  A.B.  (Lawrence  C.)  '14. 
English. 
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Overman,  Elbert  Leslie,  «,  Lawrence,  Kan.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '11.    History. 
Ovem,  Orlando  Evan  Anthony,  8,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.    A.B.  (U.  of  Minnesota) 

'08.    Mathematics. 
Pace,  Roy  Bennett, «,  a,  w^  sp^  Swarthmore,  Pa.    A.B.  (Richmond  C.)  '97;  A,M. 

(George  Washington  U.)  '98;    A.M.  (Harvard  U.)  '01.    English. 
Packard,  Florence  Helen,  «,  Cedar  Falls,  la.    A.M.  (U.  of  Iowa)  '12.    Latin. 
Pahlman,  Ida  May,  s,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '13.    Philosophy. 
Paine,  Alice  May, «,  New  York  City,  N.Y.    S.B.  (Columbia  U.)  '08.    Geography. 
Paine,  Norman  Carr,  8,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    S.B.  '13.    Zoology. 
Parker,  Lucile  Jones,  a,  sp,  Chicago,    A.B.  (U.  of  (Cincinnati)  '02.    General 

Literature. 
Parker,  Norman  Salee,  a,  w,  sp^  Chicago.    A.B.  '10.    History. 
Parkhill,  Beatrice  McCullough,  a,  to,  Hopkinton,  la.    A.B.  (Lenox  C.)  '11. 

English. 
Parks,  Emerson  Mears,  w,  «p,  Marion,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '09.    Geology. 
Parks,  Mattie  Wade,  w,  sp,  Forth  Worth,  Tex.     A.B.  (Butler  C.)  '84;  A.M. 

(ibid.)  '85.    Romance. 
Parry,  Frances  Camp,  «,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    A.B.  (Smith  C.)  '99.    English. 
Parsons,  Ernest  Dudley,  «,   Minneapolis,   Minn.    Ph.B.    (Hamline  U.)   '03. 

English. 
Parsons,  Mabel  Jean,  w,  sp,  Volga,  la.    A.B.  (Iowa  State  Teachers  C.)  '14. 

History. 
Partridge,  William  Harvey,  8,  a,  Macatawa,  Mich.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '94. 

Latin. 
Patrick,  Florence  Margaret,  «,  a,  w.  Oak  Park.    S.B.  '14.    Anatomy. 
Patterson,  Caleb  Perry,  «,  Memphis,  Tenn.     A.B.  (Vanderbilt  U.)  '11;   A.M. 

(ibid.)  '11.     History. 
Patterson,  Frederick  David,  a,  Wichita,  Kan.    A.B.  (Fairmont  C.)  '13.    Anat- 
omy. 
Patterson,  Thomas  Leon,  8,  North  Anson,  Mass.    A.B.  (Clark  U.)  '09;  A.M. 

(U.  of  Kansas)  '11.    Physiology. 
Pattison,  Salem  Griswold,  «,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.    A.B.  (Wabash  C.)  '88;  A.M. 

(Cornell  U.)  '91.    History. 
Patton,  Leroy,  8,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.    A.B.  (Muskingum  C.)  '05.    Chemist^. 
Pattrick,  John  Hezrie,  w,    A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '12;  S.B.  (ibid.)  '12.    Political 

Economy. 
Paxton,  Mary  Salina,  8,  Bloomington,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '05;  A.M.  (ibid,) 

'11.    Mathematics. 
Pa3me,  Clarence  Henri,  a,  Wj  sp,  Louisville,  Ky.    A.B.  (Fisk  U.)  '11.    Chemistry. 
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Peabodyi  Dora  Mildred,  w,  Pasadena,  Cal.    S.B.  '14.    Botany. 
.  Peacock,  Betss  Reed,  a,  Roswell,  N.M.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '12.    Education. 

Pearlman,  Samuel  James,  sp,  Chicago.    S.B.  '15.    Pathology. 

Pearsall,  Clifford  J.,  a,  w,  «p,  Evansville,  Wis.    S.B.  (Beloit  C.)  '14.    Anatomy. 

Pease,  Samuel  James, «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '97;  A.M.  {ibid.)  '98. 
Latin. 

Peattie,  Roderick,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14.    Geology. 

Pechstein,  Louis  Augustus,  «,  a,  id,  8p,  Clinton,  Mo.    A.B.  (Oklahoma  Baptist 
U.)  '12;    S.B.  in  Ed.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '13.    Psychology  (fel.). 

Pedott,  Joseph,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '06.    Ekiglish. 

Peede,  Stella, «,  Goshen,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '04;  A.M.  (ibid,)  '05.    Latin. 

Peets,  Randolph  DiUon,  s,  Brookhaven,  Miss.    A.B.  (Millsaps  C.)  '12.    Eng- 
lish. 

Pence,  George  Billings,  «p,  Colimibus,  Ind.    S.B.  (Hanover  C.)  '01;  A.M.  (ibid.) 
'09.    Philosophy. 

Penick,  Katharine  Sue,  «,  Marshall,  Mo.    A.B.  (Missouri  Valley  C.  )'14.    Edu- 
cation. 

Pennock,  Emily  Cyn^a,  «,  Carthage.    S.B.  (Carthage  C.)  '00.    Latin. 

Perce,  Elsie  Gertrude,  8,  Anderson,  Ind.    Ph.B.  '13.    English. 

Perkin,  Eunice  Alma,  s,  Princeton.    A.B.  (Penn  C.)  '08.    English. 

Perlitz,  Lina,  s,  San  Antonio,  Tex.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '06.    Romance. 

Perrin,  Elizabeth  Ida,  «,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.    Ph.B.  '12.    Education. 

Perry,  William  Sanford,  «,  Greensboro,  Ala.    A.B.  (Southern  U.)  '06.    Mathe- 
matics. 

Peters,  Emma  Bertha,  a,  Muncie,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '11.    Latin. 

Peters,  Warren  Samuel,  «,  ShelbyviUe,  Ind.    A.B.  (DePauw  U.)  '98;    A.M. 
(ibid.) '99.    Latin. 

Peterson,  Alphena  Charlotte,  «,  West  Point,  Neb.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '08. 
Botany. 

Peterson,  Benjamin  Blaine,  «,  Dunnell,  Minn.    A.B.  (Gustavus  Adolphus  C.) 
'09.    Physics. 

Peterson,  Mollie  Anne,  «,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '12.    Household  Art. 

Phemister,  Katharine  Harriet  Gannon,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '07.    Botany. 

Phillips,  Thomas  Guthrie,  «,  Columbus,  Ohio.    S.B.  (Ohio  State  U.)  '12;  S.M. 
(ibid.)  '13.    Botany. 

Phipps,  Susan  Perine,  8,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Albion  C.)  '01.    Household  Art. 

Pieper,  Charles  John,  «,  a,  k;,  «p,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Wabash  C.)  '10.    Chemistry, 
Education. 

Pierce,  Bessie  Louise,  «,  Mason  City,  la.    A.B.  (State  U.  of  Iowa)  '10.    History. 

Pierce,  James  William,  8,  Washington,  Mo.    S.B.  in  Ed.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '11. 
Education. 

Pierson,  Paul  Irving,  «,  Wj  «p.  State  College  Pa.    A.B.  (Western  Reserve  U.)  '07. 
Physics  (fel.). 

Pillsbury,  Susan,  «,  Lincoln,  Neb.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '97.    Latin. 

Piper,  Ernest  Everett,  a,  w,  sp,  Hespina,  Mich.    A.B.  (Kalamazoo  C.)  '14. 
Education. 

Flummer,  Wilbur  Clayton,  8,  Hagerstown,  Md.    A.B.  (Lebanon  Valley  C.)  '10. 
History. 
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Poff,  Grace  Estelle,  s,  Lawrence,  Kan.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '99.    Ekiglish. 

Polack,  Mary  Elizabeth,  «,  Marysville,  Kan.  A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '11.  Mathe- 
matics. 

PoUock,  Rosalie,  «,  Oklahoma,  Okla.    S.B.  (Columbia  U.)  '08.    Education. 

Pollock,  Sara  Alice,  «p,  Monarch,  Wyo.    A.B.  (Rockford  C.)  '13.    English. 

Pope,  Delmer  Neal,  s,  Roswell,  N.M.    A.B.  (Roanoke  C.)  '03.    Education. 

Pope,  Donald  Irving,  a.  Fall  River,  Wis.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '98.    Sociobgy. 

PopofiF,  Stephen,  «,  Dubuque,  la.    B.  Chem.  (Cornell  U.)  '12.    Zodlogy. 

Porter,  Earle  Sellera,  «p,  Norman,  Okla.  A.B.  (U.  of  Oklahoma)  '11;  A.M. 
(ibid.)  '12.    Chemistry. 

Poston,  Morris  Brooks,  a.  Rose  Hill,  Kan.  A.B.  (C.  of  Emporia)  '13.  Chem- 
istry. 

Potts,  Fi*ank  Glenn,  «,  Colimibia,  S.C.    A.B.  (South  Carolina  C.)  '05.    German. 

Poulsen,  Jane  Johanne,  a,  Vermilion,  S.D.  A.B.  (U.  of  South  Dakota)  '12. 
Botany. 

Powell,  Clifford  Spencer,  a,  w,  spy  Grinnell,  la.  S.B.  (Grinnell  C.)  '13.  Physi- 
ology. 

Poyen,  Rene  de,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14.    Chemistry. 

Price,  Lillis,  ap,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  (Denison  U.)  '14.    Education. 

Prichard,  Walter,  a,  Edinburg,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '14.    History. 

Prince,  Arthur  Warren,  a,  Ironton,  Mo.  A.B.  (William  Jewell  C.)  '04;  A.M. 
(ibid.)  '05.    Chemistry. 

Pritchard,  Helen,  a,  Gary,  Ind.    A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  U.)  '11.    MathematiflB. 

Pritchett,  Robert  Thomas,  a,  Jackson,  Ala.    A.B.  '10.    Education. 

Pritchett,  William  Evans,  a,  a,  Wy  Huntsville,  Tex.  A.B.  (U.  of  Texas)  '09. 
English. 

Publow,  Mary,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Colorado  C.)  '13.    English. 

Pugh,  Anna,  a,  Copan,  Okla.    A.B.  (U.  of  Arkansas)  '07.    English. 

Puryear,  Lucy  Goode,  a.  Orange,  Va.  A.B.  (Hollins  C.)  '07;  A.M.  (Raddiffe 
C.)  '11.    English. 

Pyles,  Miner  Raymond,  a,  Lone  Elm,  Kan.    A.B.  (Baker  U.)  '11.    Chemistry. 

Quillian,  Marvin  Clark,  a.  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  A.B.  (Emery  C.)  '95;  AM. 
(Vanderbilt  U.)  '00.    Zoology. 

Radford,  Lawrence,  a.  Eureka.    A.B.  (Eureka  C.)  '08.    Chemistry. 

Rae,  Linda  Margaret,  a,  Moscow,  Idaho.    A.B.  (U.  of  Idaho)  '12.    English. 

Ragan,  Elizabeth  Hilliard,  a,  Atlanta,  Ga.    A.B.  (Radchffe  C.)  '08.    History. 

Ramos,  Alfredo,  a,  w,  Calumpit,  Bulacan,  P.I.  A.B.  (WilliMn  Jewell  C.)  '14. 
Anatomy. 

Handle,  Foster  S.,  a,  Aurora.    A.B.  (DePauw  U.)  '11.    Education. 

Rankin,  Joseph  Marshall,  a,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  A.B.  (Maryville  C.)  '11.  Mathe- 
matics. 

Rassman,  Adeline  Anna,  a,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14.    German. 

Rausch,  Emma  Katherine,  a,  Rochester,  Ind.    A.B.  (Earlham  C.)  '12.    I^ngiigh. 

Ray,  Ruth  Bodine,  a,  Waco,  Tex.    A.B.  (Baylor  U.)  '13.    Zodlogy. 

Redenbaugh,  Marcus  Marcellus,  a.  Tabor,  la.    A.B.  (Tabor  C.)  '07.    Education. 

Redeker,  Harry  Erwin,  a,  Boise,  Idaho.    S.B.  (U.  of  Idaho)  '12.    Chemistry. 

Reed,  Dudley  Billings,  ap,  Chicago.  A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '01;  M.D.  (Columbia 
U.)  '08.    Zoology. 
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Reed,  Frank  HyneSi  «,  Logansport,  Ind.    A.B.  (Wabash  C.)  '11.    Chemistry. 

Reed,  Ralph  James, «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Cornell  U.)  '08.    Sociology. 

Reed,  Ralph  Johnston,  a,  ir,  ap,  Hillsdale,  Mich.    A.B.  (Hillsdale  C.)  '14. 

Political  Economy. 
Reedy,  John  Henry,  «,  Dallas,  Tex.    A.M.  (Southern  U.)  '00;  S.M.  '14.    Chem- 
istry. 
Reeve,  Clara  M.,  «,  Willoughby,  Ohio.    S.B.  (Lake  Erie  C.)  '08.    Physics. 
Reeve,  Isabelle  Jaensch,  w,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Ph.B.  '11.    Comparative  Religion. 
Reeve,  William  David,  a,  w,  Chicago.    S.B.  '09.    Mathematics. 
Regan,  Matthew,  s,  Wilmington,  Ohio.    S.B.  (Wilmington  C.)  '07.    Education. 
Reinert,  Walter  August,  a,  Rockford.    S.B.  in  C.E.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '11. 

Mathematics. 
Reits,  Walter  Lee,  «,  Shanksville,  Pa.    A.B.  (Pennsylvania  C.)  '13.    Education. 
Reticker,  Ruth,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '12.    Political  Economy. 
Renter,  Edward  Byron,  a,  w,  sp,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.    A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '11; 

S.B.  (ibid.)  '11;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '11.    Sociobgy  (feL). 
Reynolds,  Thomas  Henry,  a,  Kansas  City,  Kan.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '06.    English. 
Rhodes,  Claude  Chloe,  8,  Washington,  Ind.     S.B.  (Franklin  C.)  '09.     Chem- 
istry. 
Rhoton,  Alvis  Lemuel,  sp,  Georgetown,  Ky.    A.B.  (Cxeorgetown  C.)  '99;  A.M. 

(Columbia  U.)  '01.    Education. 
Rice,  Jennie  Gillis,  a,  Council  Bluffs,  la.    Ph.B.  (Stote  U.  of  Iowa)  '97.    English. 
Richard,  Arthur  Lee, «,  Elk  City,  Okla.    A.B.  (U.  of  Oklahoma)  '13.    History. 
Richardson,  Caroline  Frances,  a,  New  Orleans,  La.    A.B.  (Sophie  Newcomb  C.) 

'95;  A.M.  (Tulane  U.)  '06.    English. 
Richardson,  James  Wylie, «,  Iowa  City,  la.    S.B.  (Iowa  Wesleyan  C.)  '06;  A.M. 

(State  U.  of  Iowa)  '13.    Education. 
Richardson,  Russell,  U7,8p,  Little  Falls,  N.Y.    A.B.  (Hamilton  C.) '05.    Romance. 
Richer,  Isaac  Newton,  «p,  Peru,  Ind.    Ph.B.  '15.    Physiology. 
Rider,  Paul  Reece,  a,  Independence,  Mo.    A.B.  (William  Jewell  C.)  '09;  A.M. 

(ibid.)  '10.    Mathematics. 
Riggs,  Lloyd  Kendrick,  a,  tir,  «p,  Toledo,  la.    S.B.  (Leander  Clark  C.)  '11. 

Chemistry. 
Rinehart,  Blanche  Florence,  «,  Boston,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  State  Normal  S.) 

'11.    English. 
Riss,  Bertha  Louise,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14.    Cxerman. 
Robbins,  Wilford  William,  «,  Boulder,  Colo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Colorado)  '07;  A.M. 

(ibid.)  '09.    Botany. 
Roberts,  Francis  Newell,  a,  Towanda.    Ph.B.  '13.    History. 
Roberts,  Lathrop  Emerson,  s.  Alberta,  Can.    S.B.  '14.    Chemistry. 
Roberts,  Mildred  Jessie,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Smith  C.)  '13.    Anatomy. 
Roberts,  Ralph  Marcellus,  a,  Seardx)ro,  la.    A.B.  (Cornell  C.)  '07.    Chemistry. 
Roberts,  Robert  Herbert,  «,  Alberta,  Can.    A.B.  (McMaster  U.)  '07;   A.M. 

(ibid.)  '08.    Sociology. 
Robertson,  Elisabeth  Gregory, «,  Louisville,  Ky.    Ph.B.  '08.    English. 
Robertson,  Hartley  Grant,  a,  w,  ap,  Ontario,  Can.    A.B.  (U.  of  Toronto)  '14. 

Greek. 
Robertson,  Louise,  a,  Louisville,  Ky.    S.B.  '14.    Botany. 
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Robertson,  Roy  Richard,  «,  Tarkio,  Mo.    S.B.  (Tarkio  C.)  '11.    Education. 

Robins,  Charles  Armington,  a,  to,  sp.  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.  A.B.  (William  Jewell 
C.)  '07.    Anatomy. 

Robinson,  Mary  Ella,  a,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.    A.B.  '05.    English. 

Rock,  John  Lratrange,  a,  Lexington,  Okla.  S.B.  (U.  of  Oklahoma)  '14;  A.B. 
(itnd.)  '14.    Pathology. 

Rodebush,  Worth  Huff,  «,  Lawrence,  Kan.  A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '12;  A.M. 
(ibid.)  '14.    Chemistry. 

Rogers,  Clarence  Aaron,  «,  Stanford,  Tex.  A.B.  (Polytechnic  C.)  '12.  Educa- 
tion. 

Rogers,  Fred  Terry,  «,  a,  w,  «p,  Waco,  Tex.  A.B.  (Baylor  U.)  '11.  PhyBiok)gy 
(fel.). 

Rogers,  Malcolm  Fletcher,  a,  w,  «p,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.  S.B.  (Columbia  U.)  '14. 
Anatomy. 

Rohrbaugh,  Edward  Gray,  a,  u?,  «p,  Glenville,  W.Va.  A.B.  (Allegheny  C.)  '00; 
A.M.  (Harvard  U.)  '06.    Latin. 

Roman,  Frederick  William,  «,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  A.B.  (Yale  U.)  '02.  Soci- 
ology. 

Roman,  Irwin,  a,  w,  sp,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  A.B.  (Washington  U.)  '13.  Mathe- 
matics. 

Roney,  Josephine  Warren,  «,  Burlington,  la.    Ph.B.  '12.    History. 

Rosa,  Mary,  w,  Wellsville,  N.Y.    A.B.  (Wellesley  C.)  '14.    English. 

Rose,  Margaret  Mason,  8,  Prospect,  Tenn.    A.B.  (Vassar  C.)  '07.    Education. 

Rose,  Real  Catlin,  «,  Cawker,  City,  Kan.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '06.    Botany. 

Rosenberg,  Edwin  J.,  a,  Omaha,  Neb.  A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '13.  PoUtical 
Economy. 

Rosenblum,  Samuel  Max,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    M.D.  (XJ.  of  Berlin)  '90.    1<^g1wh- 

Rosenheim,  Ethel,  a,  w,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14.    Anatomy. 

Rosenow,  Curt,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Peoria.    S.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '97.    Philosophy. 

RoBB,  Luther  Sherman,  s,  Des  Moines,  la.  S.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '89;  S.M.  (Urid.) 
'90.    Anatomy. 

Rountree,  Ellen  Jewett,  s,  a,  tr,  sp,  Platteville,  Wis.  L.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '94. 
Education. 

Rowe,  Florence  Edna,  a,  Dallas,  Tex.  A.B.  (U.  of  Texas)  '98;  A.M.  (ibid,)  '00. 
English. 

Rowland,  Sidney  Archibald,  a,  tr,  Camden,  Ark.  A.B.  (Ouachita  C)  '07. 
Mathematics. 

Rubins,  Ralph  Burton,  «,  Madisonville,  Ky.  A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  U.)  '03. 
Education. 

Rud,  Anthony  Melville,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.  A.B.  (Dartmouth  C.)  '14.  Physi- 
ology. 

Rumsey,  Louis  Anthony,  a,  Stryker,  Ohio.  S.B.  (Denison  U.)  '12;  S.M.  (ibid,) 
'13.    Chemistry. 

Rush,  Elmer  Ellsworth,  a,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '95.    BUstoiy. 

Russell,  Beulah,  a,  Waverly,  Ky.  A.B.  (Randolph-Macon  Woman's  C.)  '03. 
Mathematics. 

Ruud,  Martin  Brown,  a,  to,  Fosston,  Minn.  A.B.  (U.  of  North  Dakota)  '06; 
A.M.  (ibid,)  '07.    English. 
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Ryan,  Charles  Diller,  «,  Springfield.    A.B.  (Harvard  U.)  '11.    Chemistry. 

Ryan,  Johanna  Veronica,  8,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '03.    History. 

Ryder,  Anne  Chaffee,  «,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.    A.B.  (DePauw  U.)  '93;   A.M. 

{ibid,)  '94.    German. 
Sabin,  Mary  Esther,  «,  Evanston.    Ph.B.  '06.    Education. 
Sackett,  Clark  Harold,  «,  Talhnadge,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '04;  A.M.  (iWd.) 

'07.    Botany. 
Saeger,  Armin  Louis,  «,  St.  Charles,  Mo.    S.B.  in  Ed.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '13;  A.B. 

(ibid.)  '13.    German. 
Safford,  Dorothy  Noble,  «,  New  Orleans,  La.    A.B.  (Tulane  U.)  '10.    English. 
Sampson,  Homer  Cleveland,  a,  w,  «p,  Wheeler.    S.B.  '14.    Botany. 
Sawyer,  Mary  Louise,  «,  Forest  Park.    S.B.  (Beloit  C.)  '02.    Botany. 
Scearce,  RosaUe  Pauline,  «,  Frankfort,  Ky.    A.B.  (Transylvania  U.)  '03;  A.M. 

(ibid.)  '04.     Mathematics. 
Schaefer,  Lena  Augusta,  «,  Gratiot,  Ohio.    A.B.  '06.    Education. 
Schafer,  Charles  Henry,  «,  Greenville,  Ohio.    S.B.  (Ohio  Wedeyan  U.)  '13. 

Psychology. 
Schaich,  Emma  S.,  8,  Kansas  City,  Kan.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '02.    Latin. 
Scheflfel,  Ora, «,  Fairfield,  la.    S.B.  (Parsons  C.)  '11.    English. 
Schindler,  Theresa  Elizabeth, «,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Mount  Holyoke  C.)  '06. 

Household  Art. 
Schmabsried,  Mary  D.,  8,  McPherson,  Kan.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '10.    English. 
Schmidt,  Lydia  Marie,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '01.    Political  Economy. 
Schmitt,  Edwin  Christian,  a,  a,  w,  Moundridge,  Kan.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '12; 

A.M.  (ibid.)  '13.    Anatomy  (fel.). 
Schneider,  Francis  Lee,  «,  West  Salem,  Wis.    A.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '07;  A.M. 

(ibid,)  '08.    Latin. 
Schrader,  Ida  Clara,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '06.    Physics. 
Schroedel,  Theophilus  Henry,  8,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    A.B.  (Northwestern  U.) 

'02.    Semitics. 
Schuette,  Minnie  Antoinette,  «,  Achley,  la.    A.B.  (State  U.  of  loWa)  '08.    His- 
tory. 
Schumaker,  Mary  Viola,  «,  Ford  City,  Pa.    A.B.  (National  Normal  U.)  '00; 

A.M.  (Columbia  U.)  '03.    Education. 
Schuppert,  William  Louis,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '08;  A.M.  (U.  of 

Nebraska)  '09.    History. 
Schuster,  Stephen  Alexander,  «p.  El  Paso,  Tex.    S.B.  '15.    Pathotogy. 
Schwarta,  Otto  Julius,  «,  Chicago.    S.B.  (U.  of  lUinois)  '12.    Education, 
Scott,  Amia  Louise,  a,  Lansing,  Mich.    Ph.B.  '13.    History. 
Scott,  Emma  Jessie,  «,  Des  Moines,  la.    A.B.  (Drake  U.)  '11.    Latin. 
Scott,  Hally  Mering,  a,  w,  «p,  Shandon,  O.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '11;  A.M.  (y.  of 

Missouri)  '14.    Geology. 
Scott,  Joseph  Meholin,  a,  Mingo  Junction,  Ohio.    S.B.  (Mount  Union  C.)  '13. 

Geology. 
Scott,  Kate  Frances,  a,  w,  «p,  Wooster,  Ohio.    Ph.B.  (U.  of  Wooster)  '12. 

Anatomy. 
Scott,  Margaret  Whitsitt,  a,  w,  «p,  Poplarville,  Miss.    A.B.  (Mississippi  Indus- 
trial Inst,  and  C.)  '02.    English. 
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Scott,  Marion  SturgeSi  a,  w,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  C.)  '11.    History. 
Sears,  Harry  Johnson,  a,  Palo  Alto,  Gal.    A.B.  (Leland  Stanford  Junior  U.)  '11; 

A.M.  (iWd.) '12.    Physiology. 
Seaton,  Oliver  Ernest,  «,  Pittsville,  Me.    Ph.B.  '14.    History. 
Seevers,  Zoe  Williams,  «,  Dee  Moines,  la.    A.B.  (State  U.  of  Iowa)  '91;  A.M. 

(Drake  U.) '04.    English. 
Senton,  Alberta,  8,.Streator.    A.B.  (U.  of  Minnesota)  '10.    Education. 
Shackelford,  Benjamin  Estill,  a,  to,  apf  Golumbia,  Mo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '12; 

A.M.  (iWd.)  '13.    Physics  (fel.). 
Shackelford,  Laura  D.,  «,  Washington,  D.C.    S.B.  (George  Washington  U.)  '09. 

Botany. 
Shaffer,  Elisabeth  Mary,  »,  David  City,  Neb.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '10. 

Education. 
Shapere,  Abraham  Dudley,  w,  «p,  St.  Paul,  Minn.    S.B.  (U.  of  Minnesota)  '14. 

Bacteriology. 
Sharp,  Harry  Morrison,  a,  Curve,  Tenn.    A.B.  (Vanderbilt  U.)  '06.    Physics. 
Shei^,  Howard  Martin,  a,  Hastings,  Neb.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '10.    Chem- 
istry. 
Sheaffer,  Oscar  Jackson,  s.  New  Castle,  Pa.    A.B.  (Washington  and  Jefferson  C.) 

'05.    History. 
Sheehan,  Sarah  Eleanor,  a,  Niles,  Mich.    A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '96.    Latin. 
Sheets,  Beatrice  H.,  «,  Columbus,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Ohio  Stote  U.)  '07;  A.M.  (flrid.) 

'08.    Sociology. 
Sheffer,  William  Elias,  a,  Lamartine,  Pa.    A.B.  (Allegheny  C.)  '12.    History. 
Shelly,  Mary  Margaret,  «,  Louisville,  Ky.    A.B.  (Vassar  C.)  '10.    English. 
Shelton,  George  Reed,  s,  Colimibia,  Ky.    A.B.  (Cornell  U.)  '12.    Chemistry. 
Shepard,  Edward  Lewis,  a,  East  Lansing,  Mich.    S.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '01. 

Mathematics. 
Shephard,  Homer  Paul,  «,  Atchison,  Kan.    S.B.  (Baker  U.)  '05.    Education. 
Sherman,  Adaline,  a,  w,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    A.B.  (C.  for  Women,  Western  Reserve 

U.)  '06.    Education. 
Sherman,  Hope,  «,  a,  Wf  «p,  Brookline,  Mass.    A.B.  (Smith  C.)  '07.    Botany. 
Sbemll,  Mary  Lura, «,  Raleigh,  N.C.    A.B.  (Randoli^-Macon  Woman's  C.)  '09; 

A.M.  (ibid.)  '11.    Chemistry. 
Sherwin,  Margaret  O'Leary, «,  North  Haven,  Conn.    S.B.  (St.  Lawrence  U.)  '12. 

General  Literature. 
Sherwood,  Loraine  Robertson,  a,  Everett,  Wash.    Ph.B.  '13.    Education. 
Sherwood,  Noble  Pierce,  «,  St.  Lawrence,  Kan.    S.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '05;  A.M. 

{ibid.)  '11.    Bacteriology. 
Shidder,  John  Whittier,  «,  Junction  City,  Kan.    Ph.B.  '09.    Hibtory. 
Shield,  Margaret  Calderwood,  a,  u?,  «p,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.    A.B.  (Mount  Holyoke 

C.)  '05.    Mathematics. 
Shipman,  Jennie  ^>aulding,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Smith  C.)  '01.    Romance. 
Shirk,  Harold  L.,  a,  U7,  Topeka,  Kan.    A.B.  (Washburn  C.)  '14.    Anatomy. 
Shirley,  flora  Amanda  Bass,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Vassar  C.)  '87.    Romance. 
Shirley,  William  Firmend,  a,  Garrett,  Ind.    A.B.  (Wabash  C.)  '07.    Education. 
Short,  Jessie  May,  s,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Beloit  C.)  '00.    Astronomy  (feL). 
Shoup,  Charles  Merrill,  a,  Ligonier,  Pa.    A.B.  (Thiel  C.)  '03.    P«ychok>gy. 
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Shumate,  Wade  Hampton,  «,  Tahlequah,  Okla.  A.B.  (U.  of  Oklahoma)  '14. 
Education. 

Shupp,  Paul  Frederick,  w,  Hillsdale,  Mich.    Ph.B.  '14.    Philosophy. 

Silvey,  Oscar  William,  »,  o,  w,  «p,  Lafayette,  Ind.  A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '07;  A.M. 
(iWd.)  '10.    Physics  (feL). 

Simmons,  Henry  Sherman,  w,  ap,  Boise,  Idaho.    Ph.B.  '14.    Education. 

Simonds,  James  Person,  »,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Baylor  U.)  '01.    Physiology. 

Simons,  Frederick  Myerle,  a,  U7,  ap,  Moylan,  Pa.  A.B.  (Swarthmore  C.)  '09; 
A.M.  (ibid,)  '12.    Political  Economy. 

Sisson,  Frederick  Myron,  a,  w,  Austin.    Ph.B.  *07.    Philosophy. 

Siser,  James  Peyton,  «,  Philadelphia,  Tenn.  A.B.  (Emory  and  Henry  C.)  '12. 
History. 

Skinner,  Charles  Edward,  «,  Newark,  Ohio.  S.B.  in  Ed.  (Ohio  U.)  '14.  Psy- 
chology. 

Skinner,  Charles  Ellsworth,  a,  Boonville,  Ind.  A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '05.  Educa- 
tion. 

Skinner,  George  Henry,  «,  Bay  City,  Mich.    A.B.  (Olivet  C.)  '06.    Education. 

Skinner,  John  Knox,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  (XJ.  of  Illinois)  '14.    Education. 

Slack,  Mary  Cone,  a,  Hermansville,  Mich.    A.B.  (Lawrence  C.)  '08.    English. 

Slater,  Mildred  Mary,  a,  Lead,  S.D.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '06.    History. 

Slaughter,  Minnie  May,  a,  w,  ap,  Rome,  Ind.  A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '13.  Mathe- 
matics. 

Sliffe,  Helene,  a,  Marshall,  Mo.    Ph.B.  (Missouri  Valley  C.)  '07.    Education. 

Sligh,  Tom  Staudifer,  a,  State  College,  Pa.  S.B.  (Louisiana  State  U.)  '11;  S.M. 
(Pennsylvania  State  C.)  '11.    Physics. 

Sloan,  Ethel  Irene,  s,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Albion  C.)  '06.    English. 

Sk>an,  LeRoy  Hendrick,  ir,  apy  Chicago.    S.B.  '14.    Physiology. 

Smiley,  Elisabeth  Freeman,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Galesburg.  A.B.  (Monmouth  C.)  '00. 
Latin. 

Smith,  Braadus  Monroe,  «,  Franklin,  Ind.    A.B.  (Franklin  C.)  '10.    Education. 

Smith,  Charles  Spurgeon,  «,  Cuero,  Tex.    S.B.  (Baytor  U.)  '10.    Physiology. 

Smith,  Esther  Margarete,  a,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.    A.B.  (Smith  C.)  '10.    German. 

Smith,  Floyd,  «,  Lohn,  Tex.    A.B.  (U.  of  Texas)  '13.    General  Literature. 

Smith,  Fred,  a,  w,  «p,  Ada,  Ohio.    A.B.  '09.    Greek  (fel.). 

Smith,  Henry  Ernest,  a,  Amherst,  Mass.    A.B.  '02.    English. 

Smith,  Herbert  Johnson,  a,  Agricultural  College,  Miss.  S.B.  (Mississippi 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  C.)  '06.    Chemistry. 

Smith,  Herman  Lyle,  w,  ap,  Rossville,  Ind.    S.B.  '14.    Mathematics. 

Smith,  Inez  Michener,  «p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '92.    History. 

Smith,  James  Esse  Brown,  «,  Christiansburg,  Va.  A.B.  (Roanoke  C.)  '99; 
A.M.  {ibid,)  '02.    Education. 

Smith,  Joseph  Earl,  o.  Eureka.  A.B.  (Cotner  C.)  '09;  A.M.  (XJ.  of  Nebraska) 
'14.    Philosophy. 

Smith,  Josephine  Elisabeth,  a,  w,  ap,  Lawson,  Mo.    S.B.  '14.    Physiology. 

Smith,  Leon  Perdue,  «,  LaGrange,  Ga.    A.B.  (Emery  C.)  '92.    Chemistry. 

Smith,  Lester  Alvin,  «,  Portis,  Kan.  A.B.  (XJ.  of  Kansas)  '13;  A.M.  (iWd.)  '14. 
Pathology. 

Smith,  Lucile,  a,  Fort  Totten,  N.D.    A.B.  (U.  of  Minnesota)  '14.    English. 
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Smith,  MUdred  Alola,  «,  Westville,  Ind.    S.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '04.    Houae- 

hold  Art. 
Smith,  Myrtle,  s,  a,  Latham,  Kan.    A.B.  (Southwestern  C.)  '09.    History. 
Smith,  Olive  May  Pardee,  «,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y.    A.B.  (Smith  C.)  '06.    German. 
Smith,  Thomas  Marshall,  a,  w,  ap,  Bristol,  Tenn.    S.B.  (State  U.  of  K^itucky) 

'04;  S.M.  (ibid.)  '05.    Chemistry. 
Smith,  Willard  Mallalieu,  s,  Berwyn.    A.B.  (Lawrence  C.)  '09.    English. 
Sneath,  George  Mark,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.    A.B.  (Yale  U.)  '07;  A.M. 

{ibid.)  '10.    English. 
Snyder,  Edith  Marie,  «,  Lafayette,  Ind.    S.B.  (Purdue  U.)  '14.    Household  Art. 
Snyder,  Flora  Winifred,  «,  Moores  Hill,  Ind.    Ph.B.  (Moores  Hill  C.)  '04;  A.M. 

{ibid.)  '05.    English. 
Snyder,  William  A.,  «,  Wilmette.    A.B.  (Washburn  C.)  '12.     Mathematics. 
Sobey,  Albert,  «,  Hancock,  Mich.    S.B.  (Michigan  Agricultural  C.)  '09.    Maliie- 

matics. 
Soland,  Johanna  Grace,  «,  Blair,  Wis.     A.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '11;  A.M.  {ibid.) 

'13.    English. 
Solter,  Frederic  George,  s,  Kingman,  Kan.    A.B.  (Fairmount  C.)  '1 1.    Education. 
Soma,  Yone,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Wheaton  C.)  '14.    Anatomy. 
SorreU,  Lewis  Carlyle,  «,  Carthage,  N.Y.    A.B.  (Colgate  U.)  '11.    PoUtical 

Economy. 
Souder,  Wilmer  Henry,  o,  ir,  «p,  Salem,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '10;  A.M.  {ibid.) 

'11.    Physics. 
Spaeth,  Louise  Marie,  «,  Austin,  Tex.    A.B.  (U.  of  Texas)  '08.    German. 
Sparks,  Madge,  «,  Marshalltown,  la.    A.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '09.    Househokl 

Art. 
Speeker,  Guy  Greene,  «,  Lafayette,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '12;  A.M.  {ibid.) 

'13.     Mathematics. 
Spencer,  Adelin  Elam,  s,  New  Orleans,  La.    A.B.  (Tulane  U.)  '92;  A.M.  {ibid.) 

'94;  S.M.  (ComeU  U.)  '96.    Chemistry. 
Spencer,  Simpson  Edward,  a,  w.  East  Northfield,  Mass.    A.B.  (Yale  U.)  '14. 

Political  Economy. 
Spieth,  George  Edward,  «,  Albany,  Mo.    A.B.  (Defiance  C.)  *11.    Chemistry. 
Spigener,  Frank  Sims,  «,  Ward,  S.C.    A.B.  (U.  of  South  Carolina)  '10.    Eki^idi. 
Spillman,  Gustavus  Leonhard,  «,  Louisville,  Ky.    A.B.  (Indiana  XJ.)  '97.    G«> 

man. 
Spitzer,  George,  «,  Lafayette,  Ind.    S.B.  (Purdue  U.)  '10.    Mathematics. 
Splawn,  William  Marshall  Walter,  w,  «p,  Belton,  Tex.    A.B.  (Baylor  U.)  '06. 

Political  Economy. 
Sprouse,  Claude  Willard,  U7,  Richmond.    Ph.B.  '14.    Sociology. 
Stam,  Nicholas  Cornelius,  sp,  Chicago.    S.B.  '15.    Pathology. 
Stamy,  David  Leslie,  8,  Chambersburg,  Pa.    A.B.  (Ursinus  C.)  '08.    Mathe- 
matics. 
Stanley,  John  Wistor,  o,  Emporia,  Kan.    A.B.  (Friends'  U.)  '10.    Botany. 
Starin,  William  Alfred,  s,  Nelawaka,  Kan.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '06;   A.M. 

{ibid.)    '08.     Pathology. 
Steadman,  John  Marcellus,  o,  w,  «p,  Spartanburg,  S.C.    A.B.  (Wofford  C.)  '09; 

A.M.  {ibid.)  '12.    English  (feL). 
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Steagall,  Mary  Minervia,  «,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.    Ph.B.  *05.    Botany. 

Steams,  Oletha,  a,  Boulder,  Colo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Colorado)  '11.    Education. 

Steams,  Virginia,  a,  Boston,  Mass.    A.B.  (XJ.  of  Michigan)  '07.    Cerman. 

Steeper,  Hubert  de  Tinsley,  «,  Abilene,  Kan.  A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '09.  Edu- 
cation. 

Steiner,  Charles  Frederick,  «,  Waterloo,  111.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '10.    German. 

Stephen,  Alif,  «,  Lewisburg,  Pa.    A.B.  (Bucknell  U.)  '04.    Education. 

Stephen,  Welthy,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '03.     History. 

Stephenson,  Eugene  Austin,  a,  U7,  Adrian,  Mich.  S.B.  (Adrian  C.)  '05;  Ph.D. 
'16.    Geology,  Chemistry. 

Stephenson,  Oie  Worth,  a,  w,  ap,  Detroit,  Mich.  S.B.  (Michigan  State  Agri- 
cultural C.)  '08.    History. 

Stevens,  Mary  Corinne,  «,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  A.B.  (U.  of  Nashville)  '93;  Ph.B. 
'09.    Latin. 

Stevenson,  Orland  John, «,  Toronto,  Can.    A.M .  (U.  of  Toronto)  '94.    Education. 

Stinard,  Jesse  Floyd,  «,  Harford,  N.Y.  A.B.  (Brown  U.)  '00;  A.M.  (Pennsyl- 
vania State  C.)  '10.    German. 

StocktoUj  Frank  Webb,  a,  tr,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '11.    Chemistry. 

Stoehr,  Irma  Leonie,  «,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Ph.B.  '12.    English. 

Stone,  Clarence  Robert,  «,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  S.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '09;  A.B.  (ibid,) 
'10.    Education. 

Stone,  Lyra  Luella,  a,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  A.B.  (Goucher  C.)  '08.  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

Stone,  Raleigh  Webster,  a,  a,  w^  ap,  Bryant,  Ind.  S.B.  (Valparaiso  U.)  '10;  S.M. 
(ibid.)  '14.    History. 

Stoney,  Ruth  Frances,  «p,  Clinton,  Wis.    Ph.B.  m  Ed.  '14.    Chemistry. 

Stopher,  Emmet  C,  «,  Noblesville,  Ind.    A.B.  (Wabash  C.)  '06.    Education. 

Storm,  Grace  Emily,  s,  a,  w,  Carbondale.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '12.    Education. 

Storm,  Howard  Charles, «,  Maquoketa,  la.    A.B.  (XJ.  of  Illinois)  '05.    Education. 

Storm,  William  Bums,  «,  Savanna.    Ph.B.  (Denison  U.)  '08.    Education. 

Storrs,  Grace  Cockle,  «,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Denver)  '02.    English. 

Stouffer,  Karl  J.,  «,  Bloomdale,  Ohio.  S.B.  (Otterbein  U.)  '10;  A.M.  (ibid,)  '10. 
Physics. 

Stover,  Arthur  Reece,  «,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  A.B.  (Baker  U.)  '87;  A.M.  (ibid.) 
'90;  M.D.  (Missouri  Medical  C.)  '93.    Physiology. 

Strong,  Ralph  Kempton,  «,  Kentville,  N.S.  A.B.  (Acadia  U.)  '05;  S.B.  (ibid.) 
'07;  A.M.  (Harvard  U.)  '07.    Chemistry. 

Stull,  DeForest,  w,  Marquette,  Mich.    A.B.  (Coe  C.)  '06.    Geography. 

Sturgeon,  William  Elias,  «,  DeKalb,  Tex.  A.B.  (Texas  Christian  U.)  '09. 
Chemistry. 

Sudbury,  Nelly  Hough,  a,  Mimcie,  Ind,    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '93.    English. 

Sullivan,  Margaret  Veronica,  a,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '12.    Political  Economy. 

Swainson,  Anna  Elisabeth,  «,  Bloomington,  Ind.  S.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '09; 
A.M.  (Columbia  U.)  '13.    Household  Art. 

Swan,  Lawrence  Wardel,  a,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio.  A.B.  (Miami  U.)  '07;  A.M.  (U. 
of  Vermont)  '14.    Political  Economy  (fel.). 

Swarts,  Walter  Johann,  «,  Chicago.  A.B.  (William  Jewell  C.)  '12;  A.M.  '13. 
Latin. 
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Sweany,  Mark  Joseph,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '08;  A.M.  (Harvard 

U.)'09.    History. 
Sweet,  Winfield  Carey,  «,  a,  w,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Colgate  U.)  '13.    Anatomy. 
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Yoder,  Lois  Lrene,  8,  Decatur.    A.B.  (James  Millikin  U.)  '11.    English. 

Yoimg,  Charles  Stuart,  «,  o,  to,  8pj  Ripley,  Tenn.  A.M.  (Southwestern  Baptist 
U.)'08.    English. 

Young,  Edith  DeLay,  »,  Kansas  aty,  Mo.  S.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '03. 
History. 

Young,  Oliver  O.,  w,  8p,  Pierre,  S.D.  A.B.  (Bethany  C.)  '04;  A.M.  (U.  of  South 
Dakota)  '14.    Education. 

Young,  Roscoe  Conkling,  a,  w,  «p,  Pennington  Gap,  Va.  A.B.  (William  and 
Mary  C.)  '10;  A.M.  {ibid.)  '10.    Geology. 

Young,  Vione, «,  LeSueur,  Minn.    A.B.  (U.  of  South  Dakota)  '11.    English. 

Youngman,  Emma  Porter,  a,  w,  Danville,  Pa.    A.B.  (Bucknell  U.)  '07.    German. 

Zampieri,  Pietro  Silvio,  w,  8py  Chicago.  (Michel  Angelo  Buonorotti  C,  Florence, 
Italy);  (U.  of  Montanbon,  France);  (U.  of  Lausanne,  Switserland). 
Romance. 

Zeigel,  William  Henry,  8,  KirksviUe,  Mo.  A.M.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '04.  Mathe- 
matics. 

Zimmerman,  John,  «,  Dubuque,  la.  S.B.  (Princeton  U.)  '80;  A.M.  (Hope  C.) 
'00.    Mathematics. 

Zimmerman,  Lester  Irwin,  «,  Xenia,  Ohio.  A.B.  (Wittenburg  C.)  '09.  Mathe- 
matics. 

Znaniecki,  Florian  Witold  de,  a,  Warsaw,  Poland.  Ph.D.  (U.  of  Cracow, 
Austria)  '10.    Sociology. 

Zobel,  Lillian  Anna,  a,  w,  8p,  Ripon,  Wis.    A.B.  (Ripon  C.)  '14.    German. 

Zucker,  Theodore  Frederick,  «,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  S.M.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '12. 
Chemistry. 

Zurawski,  Frances  Catherine,  8,  Chicago.    S.B.  '04.    Mathematics. 

Zurawski,  Helen  Florence,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '09.    General  Literatiure. 

Zurawski,  Mary  Evelyn,  a,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '08.    History. 

Men— 897  Wombn— 598  Total— 1,495 

SUMMARY 


Men 

Women 

Total 

I.    Dofiton  of  PhlloflODhT  Tmr»iitnfr  orxxTlftl  cotmm. ......... 

24 
288 
897 

15 
149 
698 

89 

II.    Students  admitted  to  candidacy  for  higher  degrees 

in.    Students  not  yet  admitted  to  candidacy  for  higher  degrees . 

437 
1.496 

Total 

1,209 

762 

1,971 
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THE  COLLEGES 

THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

NoTB.— The  italic  capital  letters  A,  L,  8,  following  immediately  esbh  itadeat'i 
name,  indicate  respectively  tbe  Colleges  of  Arts,  of  Literature,  of  Science;  the  itaUe 
small  letters  indicate  the  quarters  in  residence:  summer,  autumn,  winter,  spring. 

t  Taking  pre-medical  work. 

NoTB. — Where  no  institution  is  named.  It  Is  understood  to  mean  that  the  student 
entered  the  Senior  Ck>llege8  from  other  divisions  of  the  University  of  Ohicago. 

Abemethy,  Maud  Harriet,  /S,  a,  w,  sp,  Batavia.    Lake  Forest  U. 
{Abraham,  Edwin  Dorsey,  S,  8,  a,  to,  sp,  Clifton,  Aris. 

Abramovitch,  William  Morris,  L,  8,  Chicago.    Valparaiso  U. 

Aby,  Gertrude  Elizabeth,  L,  a,  Chicago. 
tAcker,  Wesley  Harrison,  S,  «,  a,  ip,  «p,  Manitou,  Colo. 

Adams,  Charles  Edwin,  L,  s,  Baltimore,  Md. 
tAdams,  Clarence  Walter,  S,  «,  Olney.    Illinois  State  Noimal  U. 

Allen,  Ruth  Robertson,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Allen,  Thaddeus  Elmore,  L,  a,  a,  to,  ap,  Paris. 

Ailing,  Gracia  Marie,  L,  a,  Chicago. 

Allison,  John  Murray,  L,  a,  a,  w,  Cumberland,  Ohio. 

Amory,  Rosalie,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago. 

Amtman,  Mary  Eisler,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago. 

Anderson,  Carl  Arthur,  A,  a,  Wahoo,  Neb.    U.  of  Nebraska. 

Anderson,  Elmer  Leonard,  L,  a,  Chicago. 

Anderson,  Raymond  Arthur,  L,  o,  to,  sp,  Joliet. 

Anderson,  Ruth  Amalia,  S,  sp,  Chicago. 

Aoi,  Michi,  L,  a,  Okayama,  Japan. 

Appel,  Mildred  Neta,  L,  to,  sp,  Chicago. 

Arlt,  Gustav  Otto  Grottfried,  A,  a,w,  Elmhurst. 
^Arnold,  James  Eddy,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Miles  City,  Mont. 

Aronson,  Morris,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Augustus,  Joseph  Julian,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago. 

Austin,  Mary  Glenn,  A,  a,  Leesburg,  Va. 

Avery,  Louise,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Babcock,  Lucie,  L,  to,  sp,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Baker,  Acenith  Victoria,  ^Sf,  a,  Maple  Park.    Illinois  State  Normal  U. 

Baker,  Hillier  Locke,  S,  a,  Chicago. 

Baker,  Phoebe  Florence,  S,  a,  to,  sp.  Riverside,  Cal. 

Baldwin,  William  Storrs,  L,  a,  a,  sp,  Oak  Park. 

Ball,  Douglas  Phelps,  L,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Ball,  Lucy  Austin,  L,  w,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Balsam,  Alva  Leonard,  L,  w,  sp,  Manistee,  Mich.    U.  of  Michigan. 

Barancik,  Maurice,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago. 
{Barbour,  Orville  Everett,  S,  a,  to,  sp,  Peoria.    Bradley  Polytechnic  Inst. 

Barnard,  Rosalie,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Barnes,  Jessie  Foster,  L,  a,  Chicago. 

Barnes,  Mark  Hopkins,  S,  a,  Maryville,  Tenn.    Maryville  C. 
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Bamett,  Israel  Albert,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 
Bams,  Florence  Elberta,  A^  ayW,  Chicago. 
Barr,  Marjorie,  L,  a,  Wj  sp,  Chicago. 
Barton,  Olive  Neville,  L,  «,  White  Cloud,  Mich. 
Barton,  Robert  Shawmut,  L,  «p,  Oak  Park. 
Bashore,  Noah  E.,  L,  «p,  Covina,  Cal. 
Bates,  Lucile  Isabella,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Pentwater,  Mich. 
Bateson,  Lula  LaVanche,  L,  «p,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Baumann,  Lucille,  L,  a,  w,  sp^  Chicago. 
Baumgartner,  Stanwood  Fulton,  L,  a,  w,  Chicago. 
{Beard,  Halard  Rogers,  S,  a,  w,  Chicago. 
Becker,  Mabel  Clark,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 
Beckley,  Helen,  L,  a,  w,  sp.  Riverside. 
Beckwith,  Samuel  Comer,  L,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 
Beeler,  Carol,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Hamilton,  Ohio.    U.  of  Cincinnati. 
Behrens,  Gertrude,  A,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 
Beifeld,  Elsie  Louise,  L,  a,  Chicago. 
Bell,  Edith  Mae,  L,  s,  Vandergrift,  Pa. 
Bendann,  Effie,  L,  s.  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
Bennett,  Paul  Bickley,  L,  w,  sp,  Waterloo,  la. 
Berger,  Louis  Samuel,  S,  a,  sp,  Chicago.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 
Bergner,  Elisabeth  Anne,  S,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 
Bemhard,  Margaret,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 
Biedrsycka,  JuUa,  L,  s,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Bigelow,  Albert  Siunmer,  A,  s,  Owatonna,  Minn. 
Billings,  Mildred  Kitto,  A,  sp,  Chicago. 

Billman,  Joseph  Enmianuel,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    U.  of  Minnesota. 
Birch,  Esther  Olive,  A,  a,w,  sp,  Chicago. 
Birdsall,  Carl  Asa,  S,  sp,  Chicago. 
Black,  Paul,  S,  a,  Greenup. 

Blackburn,  Ray  Stewart,  S,  w,  sp,  Otway,  Ohio.    Valparaiso  U. 
Blackett,  Vemi  Hill,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Davenport,  la. 

Blackhurst,  James  Herbert,  S,  s,  Midkmd,  Mich.    Michigan  State  Normal  S. 
Blackstock,  Clarence  Ernest,  L,  s,  Weaverville,  N.C.    U.  of  North  Carolina. 
Blake,  Anna  Maude,  S,  s,  a,  w,  sp.  Normal. 
Blakslee,  Thomas  Alvara,  L,  a,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Blaydee,  Edith  Gertrude,  A,  s,  Danville,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 
Bleuer,  Beatrice,  L,  a.  Rock  Island. 
Blount,  Elmira  Louise,  L,  s.  East  Point,  Ga. 
Bobbitt,  Sarah  Annis,  L,  sp,  Chicago. 
Boese,  Benjamin  Abraham,  L,  sp.  Freeman,  S.D. 
Bohnen,  Ra3rmond  August,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 
Bolles,  Laura  J.,  S,  s,  Brookings,  S.D. 
Bonem,  Rosalie  Josephine,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 
Bonfield,  Edna  Mae,  L,  s,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Bonheim,  Edna  Jane,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  C. 
Boomer,  Marion  Josephine,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Bristol.    Northern  Illinois  State 
Normal  S. 
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Booth,  Mary  Rowena,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Peoria.    Bradley  Poljrtechnio  Inst. 

Borrofif,  Charles  Alexander,  L,  a,  Wy  sp,  Chicago. 
{Bothman,  Louis,  S,  w,  ap,  Murphysboro. 

Bottomly,  Eugene  S.,  L,  w,  ap,  Lansing,  Kan. 

Bower,  Leibert  Winfield,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  Eiagle  Mills,  Aric. 

Bowing,  Irwin  Ellis,  jS>,  a,  U7,  ap,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.    State  Normal  S.,  St.  Qoud. 

Bowles,  Florence  Chishohn,  L,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Michigan  Agricultural  C. 

Boyd,  Anna  B.,  L,  a,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bradley,  Florence,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Kirksville. 

Bragg,  Alvan  Lorenzo,  A,  a,  Cowrie,  la.    Iowa  State  Teachers  C. 

Brand,  Etta  L.,  L,  ap,  Chicago. 

Bratt,  Grace  Edith,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  LaGrange. 

Brauman,  Marie  Bemadette,  L,  ap,  Chicago. 

Breathed,  John  William,  S,  ap,  Chicago. 

Breed,  Donald  Levant,  L,  a,  Freeport. 

Brelsford,  Marian  Lynch,  L,  ap,  Chicago. 

Bren,  Bozetech  Chestmir,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  Hopkins,  Minn.    U.  of  Minnesota. 

Brett,  Florence  Caroline,  L,  a,  w,  ap.  Riverside.    Illinois  State  Normal  U. 

Brey,  Florence  Emily,  S,  a,  Zion  City. 

Bridgens,  Lilian  Dorothea  Erhart,  L,  a,  Chicago. 

Bright,  Ethel  Dana,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Brill,  Ottomar  John,  L,  a,  Chicago. 
{Bristow,  Arthur  Shaw,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  Princeton,  Mo.    U.  of  Missouri. 

Brock,  John  Kenneth,  L,  a,  a,  Chicago. 

Brody,  Joseph  Isaac,  L,  ap,  Des  Moines,  la.    Grinnell  C. 

Brooks,  Helen  Jane,  L,  w,  ap,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Brooks,  Ruth  Pejrton,  L,  a,  w,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Dan  Hedges,  L,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Brown,  Florence  Elizabeth,  L,  a,  ap,  Chicago. 

Brown  Milton  Almon,  L,  a,  a,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Brown,  Myra  Lee,  L,  a,  Hillsboro,  Tex. 

Browne,  Colleen  Emile,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Brownell,  Helen  Marie,  L,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 
(Bryan,  William  Scott,  S,  a,  Chicago. 

Buckley,  Luella  Eleanor,  L,  a,  Chicago. 

{Buis,  Albertus  Henry,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  Hickman,  Neb.    U.  of  Nebraska. 
{Bull,  Leland,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  EUensburg,  Wash.    U.  of  Washington. 

Bunge,  Dorothea  Anna,  L,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Eitzen,  Minn. 

Bunting,  Elmer  Newman,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 
{Burcky,  Frederic  William,  S,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Burghardt,  Ella  Myrtle,  L,  a,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago. 

Bumham,  Clifford  Liston,  S,  ap,  Chicago. 

Burry,  Emily  Sherrill,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Burt,  Roy  Allen,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  Downers  Grove. 

Burtt,  John  Gumey,  S,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Hart,  Mich. 

Busier,  Samuel  Elting,  L,  a.  South  Charleston,  Ohio.    Wittenberg  C. 

Butler,  Myram  iCatherine,  L,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 
{Butler,  William  Joseph,  S,  a,  w,  Chicago. 
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Byerly,  Frederick  Marion,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Freeport. 

Cadmus,  Helene,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Peoria.    Bradley  Polytechnic  Inst. 

Caldwell,  Creorge  Warner,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Jefferson,  la. 

Calkins,  Janet  Rosalind,  S,  s,  Chicago. 
{Callander,  Russell  J.,  jS,  a,  w,  sp,  Delaware,  Ohio.    Ohio  Wesleyan  U. 

Callerman,  Ethel  Anna,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Campbell,  Cora,  S,  s,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Campbell,  LeRoy,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Anderson,  S.C. 

Canaday,  Minnehaha,  L,  s,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Canan,  Elsie  Deane,  S,  s,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
tCann,  LeRoy  Ra3rmond,  S,  a,  w,  Chicago. 

Carabin,  Gertrude  Florence,  L,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Carey,  Joseph  P.,  S,  w,  sp,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. 

Carlin,  Philip  James,  A,  s,  sp,  Chicago. 

Carlson,  Edwin  John,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind. 

Carothers,  Mary  Evelyn  L,  sp,  Enmiett,  Idaho.    Monmouth  C. 
{Carpenter,  Fred  Elton,  S,  a,  Reasnor,  la.    Drake  U. 

Carson,  William  Pierce,  L,  sp.  Ridge  Spring,  S.C. 

Carter,  Arthur  Budd,  S,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Case,  Irene,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Casey,  Anna  Florentine,  A,  s,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Washington  U. 

Cassells,  Gladys,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Cavin,  Ernest  Dillard,  Jr.,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Galveston,  Tex. 
tCaylor,  Harold  Delos,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Pennville,  Ind.    Indiana  U. 

Chamberlain,  Catherine  Dormer,  L,  sp,  Chicago. 

Chapman,  John  William,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Charlesworth,  Guy  Roswell,  L,  w,  sp,  Kaukauna,  Wis.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 
{Chase,  Ralph  Edward,  S,  s,  Wynnwood,  Okla.    U.  of  Oklahoma. 

Chen,  Hai  An,  L,  a,  w,  Shanghai,  China.    Asbury  C. 

Chenery,  Blanche  Browning,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Ashland,  Va.    Randolph-Maoon  C. 

Cherry,  David  King,  A,  s,  Greensboro,  N.C.    State  Normal  S. 

Chesteen,  Gaston  Decatur,  A,  s,  Kilmichael,  Miss.    U.  of  Mississippi. 

Child,  Louis,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Childers,  Ethel  Marion,  A,  s,  a,  w,  Sedan,  Kan. 
tChimene,  Eugene  Opet,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Houston,  Tex. 

Chiu,  Vermier  Yantak,  L,  a,  w,  sp.  Canton,  China.    U.  of  California. 
JChivers,  Joseph  Hardy,  S,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Helena,  Mont. 
tChoisser,  Roger  Morrison,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Menard. 

Christensen,  Henrietta  Petrea,  S,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 
tChristoffersen,  Olof  Harry,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Pu3rallup,  Wash.    U.  of  Oregon. 

Clark,  Bemice  Ethel,  L,  s.  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Clarke,  William  Larson,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Provo,  Utah.    Utah  Agricultural  C. 

Claussen,  Claus  Henry,  L,  w,  Chicago. 

Claybaugh,  Anna  Margaret,  L,  s,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Closson,  Ruth,  S,  s,  Logansport,  Ind. 

Cody,  Clement  Delwyn,  A,  a,w,  sp,  Chicago.    St.  Cyril's  C. 
tCole,  Marion  Ousley,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Elbum. 

Collier,  Bertha  Elsie,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    James  Millikin  U. 
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CoUiiiB,  Dorothy  Margaret,  L,  a,  w,  ap.  River  Forest. 

CoUiiiB,  William  James,  A,a,Wf  ap,  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind. 

Colwell,  Donald  Lewis,  jS>,  to,  «p,  Chicago. 

Comstock,  Marion  Bayley,  L,  a,  Chicago. 

Conklin,  Julia  Frances,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Canton.    St.  Clara  C. 

Cooke,  Helen  Louisa,  L,  «,  Waukegan. 

Coon,  Jesse  Drake,  L,  a,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.    Sioux  Falls  C. 

Coons,  Leona,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Cooper,  Albert  Henry,  L,  a,  Sheridan,  Mo.    U.  of  Missouri. 

Cope,  Henry  Ervin,  S,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago. 

Corbett,  Virginia  Harbert,  L,  «p.  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
{Corcoran,  Robert  Bourke,  S,  8,  Chicago. 

Comwell,  Max  Findley,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago. 

Comwell,  Ralph  Oscar,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago. 

Cottingham,  George  Wallace,  L,  a,  to,  <p,  Houston,  Tex. 

Coutchie,  Kenneth  Gilbert,  Sj  a,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Covert,  Katharine,  L,  «,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago. 

Cowan,  James  Rice,  L,  «,  a,  Lebanon,  Ohio.    Lebanon  U. 

Cowan,  Ruth  Mary,  S,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Purdue  U. 
tCrain,  Donald  Wentworth,  S,  to,  Paulding,  Ohio.    Ohio  Wesleyan  U. 

Croll,  Frederick  Warville,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago. 

Crowe,  Elizabeth  Drayer,  L,  to,  ap,  Charleston. 

Cummins,  Albert  Sheldon,  L,  «,  Chicago. 

Cutting,  Edith,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago. 

Csapler,  Max,  S,  «,  a,  Chicago.    U.  of  lUinios. 

Dakin,  Merrill,  L,  a,  ti^,  sp.  Blue  Island. 

Daley,  Roland  Bigelow,  L,  «,  Chicago.    Cornell  U. 

Dallman,  Clara  Marie,  L,  «,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    State  Normal  S.,  Milwaukee. 

Dallstream,  Andrew  John,  L,  a,  Hoopeston.    James  MiUikin  U. 

Dana,  Bedros,  S,  a,  Waukesha,  Wis.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 

Daus,  Paul  Harold,  S,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago. 

David,  George  Franklin,  L,  «p,  Lexington,  Ky.    Wilberforce  U. 

Davis,  Blanche,  L,  a,  to,  «p.  Polo,  Mo. 

Davis,  Dorothy  Emily,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago. 
{Davis,  Ethel  Mildred,  S,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago. 

Davis,  Horace  Summer,  L,  «,  a,  to,  «p,  Missoula,  Mont.    U.  of  Montana. 

Davis,  Jehiel  Shotwell,  L,  to,  «p,  Chicago. 

Davis,  Mjrrtle  Antoinette,  S,  a,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Davis,  Ralph  Waldo,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago. 

Davis,  William  Elisha,  L,  a,  to,  «p.  Polo,  Mo. 

Dawley,  Helen,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago. 

Day,  Lois  Esther,  il,  a,  to,  «p,  Kankakee. 

Dean,  Hugh  Eklward,  L,  «,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago. 

Dearth,  Elma  Agnes,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Franklin,  Ohio.    Lebanon  U. 

Deen,  Clara  Agnes,  L,  to,  ap,  Grapevine,  Tex. 

Deer,  William  Crecine,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 

Delany,  Donald  Daniel,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Colona. 

De  Le  Fond,  Charles,  A,a,w,  ap,  Rebeca,  Russia.    Franklin  and  Marshall  C. 
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Dennis,  Mary  Ellen,  L,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Diehl,  Lois,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Ipava.    Illinois  State  Normal  U. 

Dietrich,  Clara  Eunice,  A,  a^  w,  sp,  Zion  City.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 
tDiUey,  Harry  Horace,  Sf  «,  Des  Moines,  la.    Drake  U. 
tDismond,  Henry  Binga,  S^  ap,  Chicago. 

Dodge,  Julia  Voorhees,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago. 

Doerr,  Cecelia,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago. 
(DoUahan,  Martin  Leland,  Sf  a,  t&,  «p,  Lawrenceville. 

Domingo,  Bartolome  Cruz,  L,  «p,  Camiling,  Tarlac,  P.I. 

Donahoe,  John  Joseph,  L,  a,  w^  «p,  Joliet. 

Donnersberger,  Gertrude,  L,  sp,  Chicago. 

Dom,  Grace,  A,  «,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Dorsey,  Dorothy  Ann,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Wellesley  C. 

Dow,  J.  Mary,  L,  a,  Manhattan,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Agricultural  C. 

Dowd,  Helen  Mary,  L,  to,  «p,  Chicago. 
tDragstedt,  Carl  Albert,  /S,  a,  tr,  «p.  Anaconda,  Mont. 
tDragstedt,  Lester  Reynold,  S,  a,  w,  sp.  Anaconda,  Mont. 

Drake,  Margaret  Lois,  L,  a,  U7,  «p,  Chicago. 

Duda,  Josephine  Albine,  S,  a,  u^,  «p,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 

Duffett,  Frances,  L,  8,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Washington  U. 
tDuner,  Clarence  Swan,  S,  «,  a,  ir,  «p,  Chicago. 

Dyrenforth,  James  Douglas,  L,  w,  «p.  Riverside. 

Easterbrook,  George  Harold,  L,  «,  Louisville,  Ky. 
tEastlake,  Alfred  Chesmore,  S,  w,  ap,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Eckels,  George  Morris,  L,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Eddy,  Alfred  Kenneth,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Edmonds,  Genevieve  Melody,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Wausau,  Wis.    Milwaukee-Downer  C. 

f^dwards,  Dorothy,  L,  ap,  Chicago.    Rockford  C. 

Edwards,  Gladys  Mary,  L,  a,  ap,  Chicago. 

Eichhom,  Matilda,  L,  a,  Bamesville,  Ohio.    Franklin  C. 

Eidmann,  Esther,  L,  ap,  Chicago. 
{Eklund,  William  Joakim,  S,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Duluth,  Minn. 

EUbogen,  Marguerite,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Milwaukee-Downer  C. 

EUis,  James  Hervey  Stewart,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Rensselaer,  Ind. 

Emrick,  Mortimer  Elihu,  S,  a,  Chicago.    Northwestern  U.  Medical  S. 

Erickson,  Elsie  Jane,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Erskine,  Mazie  Desparde,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Forth  Worth,  Tex. 

Eustace,  Annie  Emily,  L,  a,  Dixon. 

Evans,  Qenevieve  Cecelia,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Evans,  Mary  Nash,  S,  a,  w,  Yonkers,  N.Y.    Vassar  C. 

Fallon,  Minnie  Elizabeth,  L,  a,  Chicago. 

Fallon,  Nellie  Lee,  L,  a,  ap,  Chicago. 
tFancher,  James  Kenneth,  S,  a.  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.    C.  of  Montana. 

Fay,  Marjorie  Josephine,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Hickley. 

Fay,  Phyllis,  A,a,w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Felts,  William  Troy,  L,  a,  Carbondale. 

Fenton,  Margaret,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Ferguson,  Ellen  Margaret,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Mankato,  Kan. 
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Ferguson,  Josiah  Deming,  Ay  vi,  spf  Chicago. 

Fine,  Nathan,  L,  s,  a,  w^  Chicago. 

Fischer,  Clarence  Creorge,  8,  w,  «p,  Peoria.    St.  Viator  C. 

Fisher,  Alta  Mary,  S,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago. 

Fisher,  Joseph,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago. 
tPister,  George  Morgan,  S,  a,  U7,  sp,  Logan,  Utah.    Agricultural  C.  of  Utah. 

Flanagan,  Charles  Larkin,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Flaniken,  John  Culton,  L,  <p.  Mason,  Tenn.    Cumberland  U. 

Fleener,  Owen  Derrie,  L,  «,  Dodge  Center,  Minn. 
tPlinn,  Brainerd  Pease,  S,  a,  to,  ap.  Redwood  Falls,  Minn.    Pomona  C. 

Flynn,  John  Michael,  L,  «,  Campbellsport,  Wis.    Marquette  C. 

Fogelson,  Ida  Dorothy,  /S,  s,  «p,  Chicago. 

Foley,  Nellie  Mary,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Folkes,  Virginia  Margaret,  L,  a,  Chicago. 

Ford,  Sally  Louise,  L,  sp,  Chicago. 

Forsman,  Oscar  Rogers,  A,  «,  Sumner,  la.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 

Foster,  Alice  Jean,  L,  a,  v^,  «p,  LaCrosse,  Wis.    State  Normal  S.,  LaCroase. 

Foster,  Lee  Wood,  L,  a,  ta,  «p,  Warrensbiurg,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Warrens- 
burg. 

Pouts,  William  Mefford,  A^  a,  w,  sp,  Keokuk,  la. 

Frank,  Seymour  Jerome,  L,  a,  Wf  sp,  Chicago. 

Frankel,  Adelle  Esther,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago. 

Franklin,  Harold  Benjamin,  L,  a,  Chicago. 

Franklin,  Matilda  Rose,  L,  sp,  Chicago. 

Fuiks,  Lewis  John,  L,  Wf  sp,  Chicago. 
{Fuller,  Glenn  Vincent,  S,  a,  w,  Lima,  Ohio.    Ohio  Wesleyan  U. 

Furchgott,  Hazel  Evelyn,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago. 

Galbraith,  Freeman  Dent,  S,  8,  Brooksville,  Ky.    Valparaiso  U. 
{Galvin,  G«orge  Jay,  S,  a,  U7,  Centralia,  Wash.    McMinnville  C. 

Gramble,  Celia  Martin,  L,  Wy  sp,  Chicago. 

Ganiard,  George  Edward,  S,  «,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.    Kalamazoo  C. 

Gardner,  Annie  S,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Gardner,  Ralph  Newberry,  S,  sp,  Chicago. 

Garman,  Commodore  Webster,  S,  s.  Rolling  Prairie,  Ind. 

Garrison,  John  Lee,  L,  s,  a,  Chicago. 

Gartland,  Ruth  Marie,  L,  a,  w,  ap^  Kankakee. 

Gauen,  Evelyn  Ellen,  L,  sp,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Creorge,  Rowland  Herbert,  L,  a,  w,  spf  Chicago. 

Georgi,  Carl  Gustave,  L,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Gerty,  Francis  Joseph,  L,  s,  Chicago. 

Giard,  Eugene  Armand,  S,  w,  sp,  Butte,  Mont. 
{Giere,  Silas  Waldemar,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Sacred  Heart,  Minn.    St.  Olaf  C. 

Gildersleeve,  Feme  Olga,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Austin.    Chicago  Normal  C. 

Gillespie,  Frances  Harper,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Gilpatrick,  Mabel  Ethel,  8,  s,  Chicago. 

Gishwiller,  Daniel  Stiver,  L,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Lena. 

Givens,  Harry,  S,  w,  sp,  Paris. 
(Gleason,  Archie  Leland,  8,  w,  sp,  Glenville,  Minn. 
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Goddard,  Roy  William,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Jamesport,  Mo.    Knox  C. 

Golding,  ElRoy  David,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chioago. 

Gooch,  Frances  Kaiharinei  L,  a,  Oakville,  Ky. 

Goodenough,  Marie  Elizabeth,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago. 

Goodwin,  Thomas  Arthur,  L,  U7,  ap,  Chicago. 

Goodyear,  Robert  Franklin,  L,  a,  ir,  «p,  Watseka. 

Gordon,  Elias,  A,  «,  a,  w,  «p,  Chioago. 

Gordon,  Harold  John,  L,  sp,  Chicago. 

Gorgas,  Harry  Stewart,  L,  a,  w,  sp^  Chicago. 

Grabo,  Bessie  Thomas,  A,  a,  Webb  City,  Mo. 

Graham,  Arthur  Richards,  L,  «,  a,  w^  «p,  Chicago.    Northwestern  U. 

Graham,  Evelyn  Eliza,  A,  a,  w^  sp,  Chioago. 

Graham,  Katharine  Allen,  L,  tr,  «p,  Chicago. 
{Gray,  George  Alexander,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gray,  Lauriston  Winchester,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Graybiel,  Fay  Laughlin,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Decatur. 

Greeley,  Edith  Elizabeth,  L,  a,  Chicago. 

Green,  Margaret  Cornelia,  L,  «p,  Chioago. 

Greensfelder,  Olive  St.  Clair,  L,  a,  u?,  »p,  Chicago. 
tGrichter,  Benjamin  Berl,  S,  a,  a,  ap,  Chicago. 

Griffith,  Sanford,  L,  ap,  Chicago. 

Griffiths,  Frederick  Walter,  L,  a,  a,  t47,  «p,  Chicago. 

Grimes,  Charles  Francis,  L,  a,  v^,  sp,  Chicago. 

Grimes,  Ruth,  A,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Northwestern  U. 

Grobben,  Margaret  Maud,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Grolton,  Lillian  Leontina,  L,  a,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Grdnlund,  Jonas  Erikson,  L,  a,  a,  w,  Chicago. 

Groves,  Melvin  Lindley,  S,  a,  Greentown,  Lid.    Marion  Normal  C. 

Gualano,  Fortunato  Francis,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Ottawa. 

Gustafson,  David,  A,  a,w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Haan,  Ora  Belle,  L,  a,  ap,  Gnmdy  Center,  la.    Iowa  State  Teachers  C. 
tHager,  Benjamin  Harry,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Haggart,  Ethel  Genevieve,  L,  a,  St.  Paul,  Neb.    U.  of  Nebraska. 

Hahn,  Ema  Braun,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Hakes,  Laura  Lucy,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Peoria.    Bradley  Polytechnic  Inst. 

EUdeff,  Max  L.,  L,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Hall,  Eugenia  Lucile,  S,  ap,  Chicago. 

Halliday,  Evelyn  Gertrude,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  Wellington  Kan. 

Halliman,  Marie  A.,  L,  a,  Chicago. 

Hallock,  Earle  Kenneth,  S,  w,  Scottsville,  N.Y. 

Ham,  Wilkie  Clay,  L,  w,  Hasty,  Colo.    Columbia  U. 

Hamilton,  Francis  Willard,  L,  ap,  Gardner.    Beloit  C. 

Hamilton,  Robert  Charles,  L,  a,  w.  Fort  Worth,  Tex.    U.  of  Texas. 

Hamilton,  William  Theodore,  S,  a,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hanmian,  Wilbur  Albert,  A,  a,  Cloverport,  Ky.    Maryville  C. 

Hammer,  David  Harry,  S,  a,  w,  Chicago. 

Hancock,  Margaret  Lambert,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Hanke,  Milton  Theodore,  8,  a,  Chicago. 
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Hansen  Alvin  Lawrence,  L,  8,  a,  w^  sp,  Chicago. 

Hansen,  Eleanora,  L,  a,  w,  8p,  Chicago. 

Hanson,  Alyda  Caren,  S^  «,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago. 
tHardinger,  Paul  Milton,  S,  w,  sp,  Gays. 
{Hardt,  Leo  Louis,  S,  a,  Chicago. 

Hare,  Helen,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Harjes,  Elsa  Kathryn,  S,  «p,  Chicago. 

Harpole,  Laurence  Scott,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Harris,  Francis  Levine,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Harrison,  Emily  Stewart,  L,  sp,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Harrison,  Solomon,  L,  a,  Wj  «p,  Chicago. 

Hart,  Edwin  Philip,  L,  a,  U7,  «p,  Chicago. 
{Hart,  Walter  Harry,  5,  «,  o,  w,  apj  Chicago. 

Hathaway,  Paul  Richard,  L,  w,  ap,  Edon,  Ohio. 

Hatten,  Helen  Marie,  L,  a,  tr,  «p,  Chicago. 

Hatten,  Josephine  Elizabeth,  L,  a,  tr,  ap,  Chicago. 

Hattendorf,  Katharine  Wood,  L,  a,  a,  w,  «p,  Dunkerton,  la. 

Hattis,  Sadie  Evelyn,  S,  a,  w,  ap^  Oak  Park. 

Haupt,  Arthur  Wing,  5,  a,  u^,  «p,  Chicago. 

Hawken,  Margaret  Lillian,  Sf  «,  a,  Carson  City,  Mich. 

Hawkins,  Hazel,  L,  «,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Hay,  Leo  Stark,  L,  t&,  sp,  Kingman,  Kan. 

Hayward,  Alice,  L,  a,  a,  Chicago. 

Heacock,  Florence  Natalie,  L,  a,  v^,  «p,  Chicago. 

Hegner,  Ida  Elizabeth,  L,  a,  Chicago. 

Hemenway,  Susan,  iSf,  «,  Lansing,  la. 

Henderson,  John  Casell,  L,  a,  ti7,  Chicago. 

Hertel,  Alice  Louise,  L,  «p,  Chicago. 

Hess,  Margaret  Louise,  L,  a,  v^,  «p,  Chicago. 
tHeumann,  Johanna,  S^  a,  v^,  «p,  Chicago. 

Hibbard,  Stanley  Williams,  L,  «,  Climax,  Mich.    Kalamazoo  C. 

Hicks,  Helen,  S,  a,  tt^,  ap,  Chicago. 

Higgs,  Dorothy  Page,  L,  «,  a,  v^,  «p.  Oak  Park. 

Hildebrant,  Frieda  Julia,  L,  a,  tt^,  «p,  Bellewood. 

Hill,  Rose  Elizabeth,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Hilpert,  Robert  Stose,  S,  a,  t&,  sp,  Chicago. 

Hilsman,  Pattie,  A,  a,  Athens,  Ga. 

Hintz,  Anna  Marie,  L,  w,  Chicago. 

Hirsch,  Joseph  Leo,  L,  a,  tr,  <p,  Hammond,  Ind. 

Hiss,  Frederick  Reinhardt,  S,  a,  tr,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hixson,  Roy  Heber,  L,  a,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Hodge,  Albert  Claire,  L,  «,  Winona,  Minn. 

Hodges,  Geraldyne,  L,  s,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago. 

Hodges,  Will,  L,  ap,  Winfield,  Kan.    Southwestern  C. 

Holland,  Mussey,  L,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

HoUingsworth,  Thomas,  S,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 
tHolmblad,  Edward  Charles,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  Aurora.    Lake  Forest  C. 

Hohnes,  Ruth  Jeannette,  L,  a,  w,  ap.  Normal.    Illinois  State  Normal  U. 
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Hootkins,  Hirsch,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Hoover,  Blaine,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  DeKalb.    Beloit  C. 

Hoppe,  Edith,  L,  «,  Elbing,  Germany. 

Horrell,  Martin  Lewis,  L,  a,  Wf  sp,  Chicago. 

Horton,  Fred  Lamerton,  S,  «,  Newcastle,  Wyo.    U.  of  Nebraska. 

Hotchkiss,  Grace  Elisabeth,  L,  a,  w,  8p,  Chicago. 
{Hough,  Wyman  George,  5,  «p,  Sibley,  la.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 
{Houston,  Francis,  S,  a,  a,  Kalispell,  Mont. 

Hoyt,  Guy  Marsh,  L,  «p.  Good  Hope. 

Huber,  William  Henry  Perry,  L,  «,  Lafayette,  Ohio. 

Hudd,  Nellie  Catherine,  L,  w,  Chicago. 

Hunt,  Helen  Ramsey,  L,  a,  w,  spj  Chicago. 

Hunter,  Marian  Dehght,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Leeohburg,  Pa.    Lake  Erie  C. 
{Huntington,  Earl  D.,  S,  a,  a,  tr,  «p,  Platteville,  Wis. 

Hurwitz,  Harry,  S,  «,  a,  »p,  Chicago. 

Hutsler,  Francis  Leon,  L,  a,  a,  Martinsburg,  W.Va. 
{Inlow,  William  De  Prez,  /S,  a,  a,  Wf  Manilla,  Ind. 
{Lreland,  Jay,  S,  tr,  ap,  Bridgeport. 

Iser,  Mabel  Charlotte,  L,  a,  Wf  ap^  Chicago. 

Iversen,  Andreas,  L,  w,  Chicago. 

Jacobs,  Esther,  L,  a,  ap,  Burlington,  la. 
{Jacobson,  LeRoy,  5,  a,  ta,  «p,  Elkhom,  Wis.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 

Jamieson,  Helen  Jane,  L,  ap,  Chicago. 

Janson,  Florence  Eklith,  L,  «,  a,  Chicago. 

Jamagin,  Eula  Lea,  A,  £,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Jeffrey,  Helen  Bartlett,  L,  a,  v^,  ap,  Chicago. 

Jansen,  Jens  Peter,  L,  «,  Mitchell,  S.D.    Dakota  Wedeyan  U. 

Jewett,  Emita  McCormick,  L,  ap,  Chicago. 

Jiran,  Charles  Joseph,  L,  a,  t&,  <p,  Chicago. 

Johnson,  Alice  Estella,  L,  ap^  Bonaparte,  la. 

Johnson,  Broer  Rollo,  S,  «,  Cadillac,  Mich.    Augustana  C. 
{Johnson,  Henry  Curtis,  S,  ap,  lola.  Wis. 
{Johnson,  Russell  Conrad,  S,  «,  a,  w,  ap,  Oakland,  Neb.    State  Normal  S.,  Peru. 

Jones,  Harriet  Winifred,  L,  a,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ira,  L,  «,  a,  w,  «p,  Philpot,  Ky. 

Jones,  Jolm  Spillman,  L,  a,  Warrensburg,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Warrensburg. 
{Kahan,  Harry  Leo,  S,  «,  Gary,  Ind.    Indiana  U. 

Kaher,  Marie  Helen,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 
{Kanter,  Aaron  Elias,  S,  «,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Kantrowitz,  Edna  Wise,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Kaplan,  Bertha,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 
{Kaplan,  David,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Kaplan,  Samuel,  L,  a,  a,  Chicago. 

Keith,  Edna  Griffin,  A,  a,  w,  ap,  Cascade  Springs,  S.D.    Valparaiso  U. 

Keith,  Katherine,  L,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Kelty,  Mary  Gertrude,  L,  a,  w,  ap.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.    State  Normal  S., 

Mount  Pleasant. 
{Kemper,  Maloohn  A.,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    U.  of  Illinois. 
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Kendall,  Ann  Dean,  L,  s,  IndianapoliSi  Ind. 

Kennedy,  Anna  M.,  L,  ap,  Kimbolton,  Ohio.    Muskingum  C. 
{Kennedy,  Berthold  Stamps,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Comersville,  Tenn.    Southweston 
Presbyterian  U. 

Kennedy,  Helen  Rose,  S^  a,  w,  «p,  Chioago. 

Kenny,  Helene  Mary,  L,  s,  Charleston. 

Kerman,  George  Blount,  L,  «p,  Macomb.    Knox  C. 

Ketcham,  Earl  Hoyt,  L,  a,  Wj  ap,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.    Obwlin  C. 

Kibbey,  Alvin  Cecil,  L,  s,  Jamestown,  Ind. 

Kiel,  Lee,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Sioux  Center,  la.    Calvin  C. 

Kilvary,  Mary  Love,  L,  tr,  «p,  Chicago. 

Kimball,  Emery  Leigh,  L,  <,  Hebron. 

King,  WiUard  Leroy,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Henry.    Knox  C. 

Kingdon,  Leigh  Alfred,  8,  a,  w,  ap,  Galva.    U.  of  Rochester. 

Kinney,  Max,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Mount  Pleasant,  la.    Iowa  Wesleyan  C. 

Kirkevold,  Hans  P.,  L,  ap,  Jewell,  la. 

Kitch,  Lorene  Ruth,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Cheyenne  Wells,  Colo. 

Kixmiller,  Edward  Fred,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Klausner,  Jennie  Vivien,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Kluth,  Otto  Carl,  S,  a,  Clintonville,  Wis.    State  Normal  S.,  Oshkosh. 

Knight,  Duerson,  8,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 
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Nants,  Carolyn  Hazel  Dennis,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
tNaroditsky,  Samuel,  Sj  sp,  Chicago. 
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Neff,  Loyd  Lovell,  L,  w,  Chicago. 
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Parker,  Margaret  Terrell,  A,  ti;,  «p,  Rochester. 

Parker,  Theodora  Chase,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Peoria.    Bradley  Polytechnic  Inst. 

Parkinson,  George  Doney,  L,  «,  Preston,  Idaho. 

Pamass,  Emanuel  Rabin,  L,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 
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Patrick,  Mary  Louise,  L,  a,  Chicago. 
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Peabody,  Mildred  Dora,  S,  a,  a,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
tPearlman,  Samuel  James,  Jr.,  S,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Pease,  Eunice  Frances,  L,  ap,  Chicago. 

Peattie,  Roderick,  S,  a,  a,  Chicago. 
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Peck,  Ora  Louise,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Pedott,  Sidney,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Peratt,  Charles  Oscar,  L,  w,  ap,  Ewing,  Ky. 
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Plumb,  Dorothy  Helen,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago. 

Poage,  George  Rawlings,  L,  ir,  «p,  Paris,  Mo. 
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tPoppen,  Jacob,  S,  a,  w,  «p,  Sioux  Center,  la.    Hope  C. 
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Prosser,  Ruth  Waring,  L,  sp,  Chicago. 

Quinlan,  Lydia  EUeanore,  Ay  ayV>y  sp,  Springfield. 

Ramsdell,  Louie  Gertrude,  L,  «,  South  Framingham,  Mass. 
Qlankin,  Fred  Martin,  jS>,  a,  Akron,  Ohio.    Western  Reserve  U. 

Rankin,  Hersee  Daniel,  S,  a,  Pontiac,  Mich.    U.  of  Michigan. 

Raudabaugh,  Fern  Lucile,  S,  a,  w,  Celina,  Ohio.    U.  of  Michigan. 
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Rich,  John  Kellogg,  L,  a,  v^,  «p.  Evergreen  Park. 
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Ricketts,  Helen  Louise,  L,  a,  to,  <p,  Chicago. 
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Rudens,  Samuel  Poshen,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Ruppel,  Leona  Elizabeth,  L,  w^  ap,  Webster  City,  la. 

Ruppelt,  Edward  Alford,  L,  w^  Steamboat  Park,  la. 

Russ,  Ira  Augustus,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Russell,  Paul  Snowdon,  L,  a,  ti?,  «p.  Oak  Park. 
JRyall,  George  Wallace,  Jr.,  S,  a,  w,  «p,  Wooster,  Ohio.    U.  of  Wooeter. 

Ryan,  Clara  GaU,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Ryan,  Cornelia  Veronica,  L,  «,  Chicago. 

Ryan,  Thomas  Francis,  L,  a,  t^,  ap,  Chicago. 
ISaari,  John  Andrew,  S,  a,  a,  ap,  Eveleth,  Minn.    U.  of  Minnesota. 
tSt.  Pierre,  Edward  Walter,  Jr.,  5,  a,  w,  Salem,  Ore.    Willamette  U. 

Salisbury,  Laiirence  Eustis,  L,  tr,  ap,  Chicago. 

Samuels,  Joseph  Louis,  L,  ap,  Chicago. 

Sandall,  Robert  Franklin,  L,  w,  ap,  York,  Neb.    Nebraska  Weeleyan  U. 

Sandberg,  Ruth  Marie,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 
JSauer,  Henry  Charles,  S,  ap,  Rutland. 

Savage,  Ernestine  Rose,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Harvey. 

Sayre,  Sydney  Lombard,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Schaffner,  Unita,  L,  a,  Chicago. 
JSchaner,  Morris,  S,  a,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Scharfenstein,  Florence  Bertha,  L,  a,  Clarksville,  la. 
tSchelm,  George  W.,  S,  a,  a,  Denison,  la.    Iowa  State  U. 
JSchlegel,  Edward  Henry,  S,  a,  w,  ap.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.    U.  of  Michigan. 

Schmidt,  Ilona  Bonn,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Schneider,  Waldine  Bertha,  L,  a,  Dimcan,  Okla. 

Schroeder,  Berthold  Bartholomew,  S,  a,  Chicago. 

Schultze,  Irma  Olive,  L,  ap,  Chicago. 
{Schuster,  Franklin  Philip,  S,  a,  w,  ap.  El  Paso,  Tex. 
{Schuster,  Stephen  Alexander,  S,  a,  w.  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Schutz,  Alexander  Herman,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

ScoUay,  Robert  James,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Scott,  Coral  Frances,  L,  ap,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

Scott,  Ellen  Laughlin,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Bloomington,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 
tSeaburg,  Elmer  Walfred,  S,  a,  Peoria.    Bradley  Polytechnic  Inst. 

Searles,  Donald  Kenneth,  L,  ap,  LaGrange.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Sebring,  William  Merle,  L,  a,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Seeley,  Marguerite,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Selfridge,  Fnmk  Ford,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Seligman,  Samuel,  L,  a,  w,  Chicago. 
{Sellers,  Arthur  Lee,  S,  a,  w,  Bryan,  Ohio.    Manchester  C. 

Seymour,  Ninuzza,  S,  a,  ap,  Montgomery,  Ala.    Agnes  Scott  C. 
{Shapere,  Abraham  Dudley,  S,  a,  St.  Paul  Minn.    U.  of  Minnesota. 

Shup,  A^es  Arminda,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Shaviro,  Nathan,  L,  a,  Chicago. 

Shaw,  Ella  May,  L,  a,  a,  ap,  Memphis,  Mo.    LaGrange  C. 

Shaw,  Rachel  Victoria,  S,  a.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Sheahan,  Mary  Elizabeth,  L,  a,  Chicago. 

Shepherd,  Susie  Viola,  S,  a,  Columbia,  Va.    Cornell  U. 

Shepherd,  Frank  Watson,  L,  a,  Westerville,  Ohio. 
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tShennan,  Bonis  Judson,  S,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 
tShennan,  Maurice  James,  S,  a,  to,  ep,  Chicago. 
Sherwin,  Francis  James,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  North  Chicago. 
Shirley,  William  Matthews,  Jr.,  L,  sp,  Chicago. 

Shoemaker,  Rhena  May,  L,  «,  a,  u>,  Waterloo,  Ind.    Western  C.  for  Women. 
Shnfflebotham,  Hannah  Marie,  L,  s,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Shupp,  Paul  Frederick,  L,  «,  a,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 
Sickle,  Max  S.,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 
Sidway,  Gladys  Louise,  S,  a,  w,  «p,  Godfrey. 
Sigler,  Edward  Andrew,  L,  »,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Silver,  Martha  Myrtell,  L,  »,  Lamar,  Colo.    Colorado  Teachers  C. 
Simmons,  Henry  Sherman,  L,  «,  a,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Sinunons,  Lucille  Zeima,  L,  to,  sp,  Chicago. 
Skinkle,  James  Van  Wyck,  L,  »,  Davenport,  Neb. 
Skorupinski,  Paul  Charles,  S,  «,  Ray,  Ind. 
tSloan,-LeRoy  Hendrick,  S,  «,  a,  Chicago. 
Small,  Louise  Clara,  L,  sp,  Chicago.    Washburn  C. 
Smart,  Ruth  Marion,  A,  sp.  Downers  Grove. 
Smith,  Charles  Hulbert,  S,  8,  Chicago. 
Smith,  Edith  Noel,  L,  a,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago. 

Smith,  Gertrude  Elizabeth,  A,  a,w,  ap,  Peoria.    Bradley  Polytechnic  Inst. 
Smith,  Herman  Lyle,  S,  «,  a.  West  Lebanon,  Ind.    U.  of  Oregon. 
Smith,  Hubert  Conover,  A,  a,  ep,  Richmond,  Ind. 
Smith,  Mabel  Gertrude,  S,  «,  a,  to,  Chicago. 
tSmith,  Stuart  Luthy,  Sj  a,  to,  sp,  Pittsfield.    U.  of  Illinois. 
tSnyder,  Howell,  S,  a,  to,  «p,  Peoria.    Bradley  Polytechnic  Inst. 
tSobul,  Solomon  Arthur,  S,  a,  to,  sp,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Western  Reserve  U. 
South,  Frank  Lee,  S,  sp,  Bald  Hill,  Pa. 
Soyer,  Bessie  Frances,  S,  to,  «p.  Oak  Park. 

Speerbrecher,  Henry,  S,  »,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    State  Normal  S.,  Milwaukee. 
Spencer,  Aileen,  A,  a,  Monticello,  Ark.    U.  of  Arkansas. 
Spencer,  Erma  Emma,  L,  s,  Chicago.    Wellesley  C. 
Spencer,  Mary  Blanche,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago. 
Spindler,  Ilse  Alma,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago. 
Sproehnle,  iCatherine  Margaret,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago. 
Sprouse,  Claude  Willard,  L,  a,  Richmond,    Northwestern  U. 
Stabenau,  Clifford  William,  8,  a,  to,  sp,  Quincy. 
Staff,  Catherine,  L,  sp,  Sycamore.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 
Stains,  Tracy  Ranger,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Roswell,  N.M. 
JStam,  Nicholas  Cornelius,  S,  a,  w,  Chicago. 
Stegeman,  Herman  James,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Holland,  Mich. 
tStehman,  Henry  Miller,  S,  a,  to,  Pasadena,  Cal.    Occidental  C. 
Steichen,  Elizabeth,  L,  s.  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
Stein,  Edward  Henry,  L,  sp,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 
Stein,  Julian  Caesar,  L,  a,  to.  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Steinbauer,  Kathleen  Margaret,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Logansport,  Ind. 
Steinman,  Bemhard,  L,  s,  Russia.    U.  of  Minnesota. 
Stephenson,  Cowan  Douglas,  L,  sp,  Centerville,  Tenn. 
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Stevens,  Robert  Waterman,  Aj  8,  a,  Chicago. 
Stevenson,  George  Augustus,  A,  «p,  Harvey.    U.  of  Illinois. 
Stewart,  George  Raymond,  Sf  a,  w,  sp,  Normal. 
Stewart,  Hugh  Smiley,  L,  e,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 
Stewart,  James  Harvey,  L,  o,  Wichita,  Kan.    Friends  U. 
tStotter,  Arthur  Lesly,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Dartmouth  C. 
Stout,  Charles  Joseph,  L,  w,  Dcmville.    Moimt  Union  C. 
Stout,  Clyde  Joseph,  L,  w,  sp,  Fort  Cobb,  Okla. 
Strachan,  Dorothy,  L,  a,  u?,  spj  Deadwood,  S.D. 
Stratemeier,  Klaas  Jacob,  A,  «,  Dubuque,  la.    Dubuque  German  C. 
Straub,  Charles  Edward,  S,  «,  a,  w,  Belleveue,  Ky.    State  U.  of  Kentucky. 
Strauch,  Harry  Henry,  S,  8,  Thomson.    Bradley  Polytechnic  Inst. 
Straus,  Florence  Leahmore,  L,  8,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    U.  of  Cincinnati. 
Strong,  Mary  Louise,  A;  «,  Americus,  Ga.    Morehouse  C. 
Strongman,  Bessie  Talbot,  S,  a,  tr,  ap,  Boston,  Mass.    U.  of  Colorado. 
Stuenkel,  Francelia,  L,  a,  tr,  8p,  Monee.    U.  of  Illinois. 
Sturges,  Mary  SuUivant,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Elmhurst. 
Sucher,  Bertha  Emirancy,  L,  «,  Peoria.    Bradley  Polytechnic  Inst. 
Sultzer,  Willa  Anna,  L,  ap,  Butte,  Mont. 
Sutcliffe,  Esther  Barbra,  L,  ap,  Chicago. 
Sutherland,  Lois  Gilbert,  A,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 
Swan,  Joseph  Hugo,  L,  a,  a,  w,  apj  Sioux  City,  la. 
Swanson,  Ralph  John,  L,  to,  Alcester,  S.D.    Yankton  C. 
Sykes,  Augustus  Kent,  L,  «,  a,  sp,  Chicago. 
Talbot,  Leona  Ruth,  A,  a,  Toledo,  la. 

Tandy,  Elizabeth  Carpenter,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Vevay,  Ind.    Wells  C. 
Taurog,  Ethel  Gitte,  L,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 
Taylor,  Agnes  Inez,  L,  ap^  Heame,  Tex. 
Taylor,  Edward  Wesley,  L,  «,  Randolph,  N.Y. 
Taylor,  Jennie  Luna,  A,  a,  w,  ap,  Washington,  D.C.    Syracuse  U. 
tTaylor,  William  Amory,  5,  «,  Portage,  Wis.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 
ITeninga,  Arthur,  8^  a,  w^  ap,  Chicago. 
Tenney,  Horace  Kent,  Jr.,  S,  a,  Winnetka. 
Terry,  Robert  Adams,  S,  8,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 
Theilgaard,  Sophie  Annette,  L,  a,  Chicago. 
Thomas,  Edwiuxi  Brown,  L,  8,  Chicago. 
Thomas,  Mary  Anne,  L,  8,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Thompson,  George  Orvel,  S,  to,  Alamosa,  Colo.    State  Normal  S.,  Emporia, 

Kan. 
{Thompson,  Glenn  Stanley,  S,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 
{Thompson,  John  Clark,  S,  a,  to,  ap^  Sutton,  Neb.    U.  of  Nebraska. 
Thompson,  Mary  Elizabeth,  L,  «,  Owensboro,  Ky.    Georgetown  C. 
Thompson,  May  Fraser,  L,  8,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.    Kalamazoo  C. 
Thompson,  Seal,  L,  8,  Glenside,  Pa. 
Timberlake,  Helen  Rachel,  L,  to,  ap,  Chicago. 
Tint,  Louis  Jacob,  S,  a,  Chicago. 

Todhunter,  Rex  Abner,  L,  a,  to,  8p,  East  Marion,  Ohio.    Wilmington  C. 
Tohnan,  Joshua  Stevens,  L,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 
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tTorpin,  Richard  Ivan,  S,  sp,  Oakdale,  Neb. 

Trimble,  Anna  Good,  L,  s,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Tufts,  Irene,  A,  a,  u;,  «p,  Chicago. 

Turner,  Finis  Hill,  A,  «,  Pulaski,  Tenn.    Vanderbilt  U. 

Turner,  Genevieve,  L,  a,  Chicago. 

Twinem,  J.  Clyde,  L,  a,  tp,  Summerfield,  Ohio.    Valparaiso  U. 

Tyler,  Dorothea,  L,  a,  Meadville,  Pa.    U.  of  Michigan. 

Udy,  Stanley  Hart,  L,  «,  «p,  Dunkirk,  N.Y. 

Underwood,  Edith  Margaret,  L,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Vanderpoel,  Dorothy  Humphreys,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Vanderpoel,  Robert  P.,  L,  sp,  Chicago. 

Van  Hecke,  Maurice  Taylor,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Beloit  C. 

Van  Keuren,  Jime  Gill,  L,  e,  a,  Duquoin. 

Van  Schaick,  Esther  Knapp,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Oberlin  C. 

Van  Wie,  Naomi  Ethelyn,  L,  s,  a,  Chicago. 

Veatch,  William  Homer,  L,  a,  tr,  «p.  Cedar  Falls,  la.    Iowa  State  Teachers  C. 

Veblen,  Hilda  Ingalier,  L,  a,  w,  spf  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
tVenable,  George  Lyle,  S,  a,  Oskaloosa,  la.    Penn  C. 

Victor,  Louis  John,  L,  a,  w,  Chicago. 

Victorson,  Ruth  Marie,  8,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago. 

Vogel,  Olga  EQldegard,  L,  «p,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
tVolini,  Italo  Fred,  S,  «,  a,  w,  Chicago. 

Votaw,  Claire,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago. 
tVruwink,  John,  S,  sp,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.    Hope  C. 

Wade,  Willard  Marshall,  St  «,  Kearney,  Mo. 

Wagner,  Percy  Evan,  L,  w,  «p,  Chicago. 

Wahl,  Gertrude  Barbara,  L,  «,  a,  Vevay,  Ind.    Western  C,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Wahl,  Marie  Adelheid  Heise,  L,  ti?,  sp,  Chicago. 

Waits,  Alice  Marjorie,  A,  a,  u^,  sp,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Walby,  Olav  Hausmann,  L,  a,  u;,  «p,  Kristiania,  Norway. 

Walker,  Margaret  Olive,  L,  a,  10,  «p,  Chicago. 

Wallace,  Ada  Lena,  L,  a,  1^,  sp,  Canton,  Mo.    Christian  U. 

Wallen,  Zonja  Elizabeth,  S,  «,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago. 

Walther,  Eva  Luella,  L,  10,  «p,  De  Soto,  Mo. 

Ward,  Francis  Thomas,  /S,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Ward,  HaroM  Bernard,  S,  «,  a.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. 

Warren,  Edna  May,  L,  «,  «p,  LibertyviUe,  la.    Iowa  Wesleyan  U. 
tWarszewski,  Edwcuxi  Henry,  S,  a,  t/7,  «p,  Chicago. 
tWashbum,  Arthur  Mansfield,  S,  a,  a,  ti?,  «p,  Burlington,  la. 

Washbume,  Dorothea,  L,  a,  w,  Chicago. 

Watkins,  Clyde  Edward,  L,  a,  sp,  Chicago. 

Wattenbarger,  Eimice,  L,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Milan,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Kirks- 
viUe. 

Weber,  Adda  Butts,  L,  a,  Chicago. 

Webster,  Frank  Martindale,  L,  a,  Chicago. 

Webster,  Gracia  Martha,  L,  a,  ir,  ap,  Chicago. 

Webster,  Paul  Fred,  S,  ap,  Chicago. 

Weimar,  Anna  Magdelene,  S,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Illinois  State  Normal  U. 
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Weiner,  Joseph,  L,  s.  Providence,  R.I. 
tWeishaar,  Hennan  Oliver,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Heyworth.    Hiram  C. 
Wells,  Annie  Lowell,  A,  «,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.    Wells  C. 
Wells,  Samuel  Webster,  S,  a,  ti?,  «p,  Wausau,  Wis. 
Wenzinger,  Margarethe,  L,  «,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Wesner,  Elenora  Martha,  A,  «p,  Zion  City.    State  Normal  S.,  Gunnison,  Colo. 
tWestland,  Edward  Walter,  <S,  »,  «?,  Chicago. 
Wetton,  Mary  Alma,  iS,  «,  a,  tp,  «p,  Chicago. 
Wheeler,  Helen  Mary,  L,  a,  ti?,  «p,  Chicago. 
Whimsett,  Grover  Columbus,  L,  e,  a,  to,  Chicago. 
White,  Cecile  Dulaney,  L,  «,  Chicago. 
White,  Katherine  Field,  L,  «,  ip,  «p,  Chicago. 
White,  Robert  Ceresco,  L,  a,  ti?,  «p,  Chicago. 

tWhite,  Willard  David,  8^  «,  a,  w,  «p,  Seattle,  Wash.    U.  of  Washington. 
Whiting,  Frank  Simpson,  L,  a,  u;,  «p,  Chicago. 
Whitney,  Ethel  O.,  L,  e,  Maquoketa,  la.    Iowa  State  Teachers  C. 
Wickluun,  Katharine  Crouch,  A,  a,  u?,  sp,  Chicago. 
Wiesinger,  Ruth  A.,  S^  «p,  Aurora. 
Wild,  Julianna  Marie,  L,  «,  a,  u^,  Chicago. 
Wilhartz,  Ruth  Stein,  L,  a,  u;,  «j>,  Chicago. 

(Williams,  Delon  Acru,  S^  a,  w,  sp,  Murray,  Ky.    State  U.  of  Kentucky. 
(Williams,  Frank  Argyle,  S,  a,  Lockboume,  Ohio.    Ohio  State  U. 
Williams,  Roy  Walter,  L,  w,  «p,  Chicago. 
Williamson,  Florence,  L,  «,  Foimtain  Creek,  Tenn. 
WHlingham,  Thomas  Cotton,  L,  a,  ti?,  <p,  Eupora,  Miss.    Millsi^  C. 
Willits,  Nettie  May,  S^  a,  w,  «p,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 
Willson,  Lawrence  Herrick,  S,  a,  Wauseon,  Ohio.    Valparaiso  U. 
Wilson,  Charles  Oren,  S,  «,  a,  w,  «p.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Wilson,  Gold  Refined,  A,  a,  Hickory,  Va.    Shaw  U. 
Wilson,  Winifred  Emily,  L,  ap,  Jackson,  Ohio. 
Wing,  Dorothy,  L,  a,  t^,  sp,  LaCrosse,  Wis.    Rockford  C. 
Winner,  William  Harold,  L,  «,  a,  Wilmington,  Del.    Wesleyan  U. 
Wise,  Basil  Fred,  L,  w,  Winfield,  la.    Parsons  C. 
Woodhouse,  Margaret,  L,  a,  t(;,  ap,  Sharon  Springs,  Kan.    Bethany  C. 
Woodruff,  Madelyn,  L,  «p,  Ravinia. 

Woods,  Mary  Jime,  L,  sp,  Macomb.    Western  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 
Woodward,  Janette  Margaret,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 
Wren,  Edith  Gwyn,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Abingdon,  Va. 
Yao,  Yu  Tai,  S,  «p,  Kiangsi,  China. 
Yff,  Peter,  Jr.,  A,  a,  u?,  «p,  Chicago. 
Yoimg,  Anna  Blum,  L,  8,  Ripley,  Tenn. 

Young,  Ethel  Eleanor,  L,  a,  Marquette,  Mich.    State  Normal  C,  Ypsilanii. 
Yoimg,  Van  Kirk,  L,  a,  w,  «p.  Bowling  Green,  Ohio.    Ohio  State  U. 
Zbitovsky,  Edward,  L,  a,  u;,  sp.  Silver  Lake,  Minn.    Dubuque  German  C. 
Zeller,  Fridericka  C,  S,  a,  Peoria. 
Zeman,  Estelle,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 
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Aaron,  Helen  Lehman,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Abbott,  Harriet  Geneva,  L,  a,  to,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    East  Division  Hs. 

Abbott,  Lael  Ray,  L,  a,  tc,  «p,  Chicago.    Parker  Hs. 

Abson,  Ben  J.,  L,  «,  Blue  Island,  U.  of  Michigan. 

Adams,  Carleton  Bachman,  L,  a,  i^,  sp,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Adams,  Eva,  L,  a,  ti?,  sp,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Adams,  Helen  Mina,  L,  a,  w?,  «p,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Agar,  John  George,  L,  a,  t^,  «p,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Ahlgren,  Elsa  Johanna,  L,  a,  i^,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Aicher,  Amey  Magdalene,  L,  «,  Michigan  City,  Ind.    Winona  Normal  S. 

Aiken,  Ralph  Charles,  iS,  a  ,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Bowen  Hs. 

Albert,  John,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Albright,  Henry  Fleetwood,  Jr.,  Sj  a,  w^  <p.  Oak  Park.    Oak  Park  Hs. 

Allais,  Paul  Florent,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Allen,  Berry  William,  L,  «,  a,  i/;,  sp,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Allen,  Mary  Bernard,  L,  s,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Allen,  Miriam,  L,  «,  Chicago.    DePauw  U. 

Allen,  Thomas  Ridgway,  L,  a,  Evanston.    Northwestern  U. 

Allie,  Stephen  John,  L,  «,  a,  u;,  ap,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Allinson,  Brent  Dow,  A,  «p,  Chicago.    Winona  A. 

Allison,  Minard,  S,  a,  tr,  sp,  Pittsburg,  Kan.    Tonkawa,  Okla.,  U.  Preparatory  S. 

Andersen,  Walter  Michael,  S,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Crane  Technical  Hs. 

Anderson,  Arvid  Lawrence,  L,  w,  sp,  Lawrence,  Mass.    Phillips  Exeter  A. 

Anderson,  Donald  Kennedy,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Evanston.    Evanston  A. 

Anderson,  Ellen  Sophie,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Anderson,  Richard  Elseph,  8,  s,  Lynn  Center.    Augustana  Commercial  C. 

Anderson,  Ruth  Amalia,  S,  s,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Angier,  Robert  Mitchell,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Annis,  Horace,  8,  a,  to,  sp,  Ethan,  S.D.    Mitchell  Hs. 

Anschioks,  Rudolph  John,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Mendota.    Mendota  Hs. 

Apfelbach,  Carl  Wesley,  o,  s,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.  West  Division  Hs.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Appel,  Mildred  Neta,  L,  a,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Appel,  William  Dunford,  8,  a,  to,  sp,  Anacostia,  D.C.  MoKinley  Hs.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Argile,  Leslie  Edwin,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Arnold,  Ruth,  L,  a,  a,  to,  sp,  Texarkana,  Ark.    Vassar  C. 

Arthur,  John  Morris,  8,  a,  to,  sp,  Paris.    Paris  Hs. 

Ascherman,  Elmer  Nathaniel,  8,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Lane  Technical  Hs. 

Ashbrooke,  De  Marguerite,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Asher,  Arthur  Graham,  8,  a,  to,  sp,  Trenton,  Mo.    Trenton  Hs. 

Aahford,  Percy  Drummond,  L,  s,  a,  to,  sp.  Polo.    Polo  Hs. 

Austin,  Florence  Olive,  8,  s,  a,  to,  sp.  Mobile,  Ala.    Columbia  U. 

Axe,  Emerson  Wirt,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Manual  Training  Hs., 
Indianapolis. 

Bach,  Bemice,  L,  s,  a,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
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Bachmann,  Menno  S.,  L,  a,  w,  Woodlake,  CaL    Moundridge,  Kan.,  Hs. 

Bacon,  Vinton  Arthur,  L,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Lane  Technical  Hs. 

Baer,  Arthur  Alois,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Calumet  Hs. 

Baimson,  George  Andrew,  S^  a,  w,  sp,  Qiicago.    Northwestern  U.  S.  of  Phar 

macy. 
Baker,  Helen  White,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Soldan  Hs.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Baker,  Irwin  Monroe,  L,  <,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Baker,  Mary  Williene,  L,  a,  ir,  sp.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.    Battle  Creek  ELs. 
Baker,  Stanley  Howe,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Englewood  EEs. 
Ball,  William  Henry,  L,  e,  luka.    Southern  Illinois  Normal  S. 
Balsam,  Louis,  L,  a,  w,  8p,  Chicago.    McKinley  EEs. 
Banister,  John  Wells,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Calumet  Hs. 
Banta,  Kate  Marie,  S,  a,  to,  ap,  Logansport,  Ind.    Logansport  Hs. 
Barck,  Matilda  Antoinette,  L,  «,  EEammond,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 
Barker,  Jean,  L,  a,  10,  <p,  Chicago.    Mrs.  Starrett's  S.  for  Girls. 
Barker,  Martha  Fleming,  L,  a,  tr,  «p,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Barker,  Samuel  Robert,  L,  a,  10,  sp,  Springfield.    Springfield  EEs. 
Barlow,  Eleanor  Sarah,  L,  a,  Qiicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Barnard,  Hayden  Emil  Eberhardt,  S,  a,  ti?,  «p,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Barnes,  Mildred  Evelyn,  L,  ti?,  sp,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Barrell,  Mary  Caroline,  L,  a,  «p,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Barrett,  Nellie  Okla,  S,  8,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Barstow,  Lael,  L,  a,  ir,  sp,  South  Haven,  Mich.    South  Haven  EEs. 
Barton,  Robert  Shawmut,  L,  8.  a,  w,  Oak  Park.    Knox  C. 
Bashore,  Noah  E.,  A,  8,  a,  w,  Covina,  Cal.    U.  of  Southern  Cahfomia. 
Bate,  Mary  Teresa,  L,  8p,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Bau,  Chingling,  L,  to,  8p,  Shanghai,  China.    U.  of  Illinois. 
Bausch,  William  Carl,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Lane  Technical  Hs. 
Bean,  F.  Lorraine,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    U.  of  Washington. 
Beardsley,  Harry  Markle,  L,  a,  sp,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Beatty,  Raymond  Richard,  S,  to,  Toledo,  Ohio.    Scott  Hs. 
Beaubien,  Olive  Rose,  L,  a,  DeKalb.    Waukegan  Business  C. 
Beauchamp,  William  Theodore,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Beck,  Annie  Steele,  A,  a,  to,  sp,  Woodstock.    Woodstock  Hs. 
Becker,  Harry  Fred,  S,  a,  to,  sp,  Harvey.    Thornton  Township  Hs. 
Becker,  Philoma  Sarah,  L,  a,  to,  Chicago.    New  Trier  Hs. 
Becker,  Walter  Henry,  L,  s,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois. 
Beckus,  Frances  Charlotte,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Racine,  Wis.,  Hs. 
Bee,  Winifred  Marian,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs. 
Bell,  Margaret  Emma,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Calumet  Hs. 
Beller,  Esther  Bemice,  S,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Bender,  Wade  Shank,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Warsaw,  Ind.    Warsaw  Hs. 
Benedict,  Lloyd  George,  S,  s,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 
Benesh,  Matthew  Edward,  S,  s,  a,  Chicago.    John  Mardiall  Hs. 
Benseley,  Carolina  May,  S,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Benson,  Virginia  Mary,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    DePaul  Hs. 
Bent,  Charles  Matchett,  L,  s,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Todd  Sm. 
Benthien,  Elizabeth  Margaret,  L,  s,  Bellingham,  Wash.    Dixon  C. 
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Bentley,  Paul  Cody,  L,  a,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Bernstein,  Archie  Isriel,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Bila,  Constantine,  A,  8,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Crozer  Theological  Sm. 

Billings,  Mildred  Kitto,  A,  a^Wf  Chicago.    Oakwood,  Toronto,  Hs. 

Birdsall,  Carl  Asa,  S,  8,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Friend,  Neb.,  Hs. 

Birmingham,  Mabel  Helen,  L,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Bishop,  Arthur  Van  Meter,  L,  a,  i^,  «p,  Kankakee.    Kankakee  Hs. 

Bishop,  Ethel,  L,  a,  w^  8p,  Chicago.    Parker  Hs. 

Blachly,  Louis  Seely,  L,  a,  to,  sp.  Spring  Valley.    LaSalle-Peru  Township  Hs. 

Black,  Stanley  McDonald,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Parker  Hs. 

Blankenstein,  Edward,  L,  at  w,  8p,  Harvey.    Gregg  S. 

Blasingame,  Bertha,  L,  w,  Augusta,  Ga.    Georgia  Normal  C. 

Blayney,  Martha  Louise,  A,  a,  Wf  spy  Rock  Island.    Rock  Island  Hs. 

Blazer,  Paul  G.,  L,  t^,  sp,  Aiedo,  Aledo  Hs. 

Blitzsten,  Harry,  L,  a,  w,  8p,  Chicago.    McKinley  Hs. 

Block,  Edna,  L,  8,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Central  Hs.,  Kansas  City. 

Blodgett,  Howard  Stephen,  S,  a,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Blomquist,  Gustavus  Willehad,  L,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  Kulm,  N.D.     North  Dakota 

State  Normal  S. 
Blomquist,  Hugo  Leander,  S^  «,  a,  U7,  sp,  Kulm,  N.D.    Valparaiso  U. 
Boese,  Benjamin  Abraham,  L,  a,  a,  w.  Freeman,  S.D.    State  Normal  S.,  Spring- 

fieki.  111. 
Boguslawsky,  Olga,  L,  a,  w,  Chicago.    West  Side  Hs.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Bondy,  Robert  Earl,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Bondzinski,  John  Anton,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Lake  Hs. 
Borden,  Charles  Henry,  L,  a  u;,  sp,  Shawnee,  Okla.    Shawnee  Hs. 
Bom,  Esther  Martha,  L,  a,  w^  ap,  Chicago.    McKinley  Hs. 
Borovsky,  Maxwell  Philip,  S^  a,  ir,  «p,  Chicago.    Calumet  Hs. 
Borroff,  Henry  Houston,  8,  a,  i^,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Boeold,  Julius  Franciscus,  A,  a,  tp,  «p,  Mokena.    Deerfield-Shields  Hs. 
Bostaph,  lone  Vivian,  L,  a,  Wy  Harvey.    Thornton  Township  Hs. 
Bothman,  Louis,  8y  a,  Murphysboro.    Murphysboro  Township  Hs. 
Bowden,  Loyd  Melvin,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  OdenviUe,  Ala.    Birmingham  Hs. 
Bowers,  Margaret  Frances,  L,  a,  tr,  «p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Bowman,  Miriam  Adaline,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Harrison  Technical  Hs. 
Bowne,  Bessie  Mae,  L,  a,  ti?,  apy  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs. 
Boyden,  Dorothy,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Boyle,  Edwin  Vanston,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Boylston,  Laura  Emily,  L,  to,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Bradel,  Thaddeus  Leopold,  Sy  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Kent  C.  of  Law. 
Brady,  Margaret  Mary,  L,  a,  to,  apy  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Brainerd,  Dorothy,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Paducah,  Ky.    Paducah  Hs. 
Brandenburg,  Josephine  Dorothy,  L,  to,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Brandes,  Leo,  8y  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Brauman,  Marie  Bemadette,  L,  a,  to,  Chicago.    St.  Xavier  A. 
Breathed,  John  William,  8y  a,  to,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Bredin,  James,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Breedin,  Augustin  Wilber,  L,  ap,  Cove,  Ark.    Peabody  C. 
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Brelos,  Carl  Thomas,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  River  Forest.    Oak  Park  Hs. 
Brelsford,  Marian  Lynch,  L,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Northwestern  U. 
Briggs,  Chauncey  Millar,  8,  8,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Brill,  George  Meredith,  8,  t^,  sp,  Chicago.    Dartmouth  C. 
Brinkman,  Francis  Leslie,  L,  a,  w,  sp^  Chicago.    St.  James  Ha. 
Brodie,  Clarence  Alexander,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Wichita,  Kan.    Wichita  Hs. 
Broomell,  Francis  Johnson,  L,  «p,  Chicago.    Austin  EEs. 
Brosseit,  Hedwig  Veth,  S,  a,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Brotherton,  John  Jerome,  A,  afWj  ap,  Omaha,  Neb.    Omaha  EEs. 
Brown,  Jessie  Imogen,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Brown,  Katherine,  L,  a,  t^,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Brown,  Lee  Otto,  S,  a,  tp,  8p,  Churubudco,  Ind.    Churubusoo  Hs. 
Brownell,  Helen  Marie,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Bryson,  Olive  Flore,  L,  «,  Spartanburg,  S.C.    Holbrook  Normal  C. 
Buchanan,  Kent  Andrew,  L,  a,  Buc3rrus,  Ohio.    Buc3rrus  Hs. 
Buchanan,  Pearl  Schell,  L,  s,  Wichita,  Kan.    Northwestern  State  Normal  S. 
Buchbinder,  William,  L,  u?,  8p,  Chicago.    Schurs  Hs. 
Bucksdorf,  Henry  Nicholas,  S,  a,  w?,  Chicago.    St.  Louis  U. 
BuUdey,  Florence  Dorothy,  L,  a,  tr,  «p,  Alpena,  Mich.    Alpena  Hs. 
Bollard,  Eva  Emily,  L,  o,  Watervliet,  Mich.    Watervliet  Hs. 
Bunge,  Hannah  Matilda,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Eitzen,  Minn.    Denison  U. 
Burchfield,  Henrietta  Aurelia,  A,  a,  u;,  <p,  Morton,  N.Y.    Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Hs. 
Burgee,  Henry  Valle,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Burke,  Bula  Milmine,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Morgan  Park.    A.  of  Our  Lady. 
Burke,  James  Preston,  A,  a,  «;,  Bessemer  City,  N.C.    U.  of  North  Carolina. 
Burke,  Lillian  Cecilia,  L,  a,  sp,  Chicago.    St.  Mary's  A.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
Burke,  Marion  Helen,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Burke,  Simpson  Smedley,  L,  a.  Walnut,  la.    University  Hs. 
Bumham,  Ruth  Virginia,  A,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Hs. 
Bums,  Guinevere  Elaine,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Harrison  Technical  Hs. 
Burstrom,  Marie  Louise,  L,  w,  «p,  Wausa,  Neb.    Luther  A. 
Burton,  Clifford  Ketchum,  L,  w,  «p.  Oak  Park.    U.  of  Illinois. 
Bushnell,  Sterling  Sanford,  L,  sp,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Butler,  Elisabeth  Rhodes,  L,  tr,  Fort  Dodge,  la.    Grinnell  C. 
Byrne,  Rose  Helen,  A,  8,  a,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Byrnes,  William  Armstrong,  S,  «,  Chicago.    U.  of  Minnesota. 
Cable,  Donald  Elmer,  S,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Lane  Technical  Hs. 
Cable,  William  Arthur,  L,  a,  Bradford,  Ohio.    Michigan  State  Normal  C. 
Cadieux,  Josephine  Louise,  L,  «,  Chicago.    McKinley  Hs. 
Cahn,  Norman  William,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois. 
Calkins,  John  Larrabee,  8,  a,  Wf  Chicago.    Lane  Technical  Hs. 
Callen,  Pauline,  L,  a,  tr,  sp,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Campbell,  William  Bernard,  8,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Northwestern  U.  S.  of  Phar- 
macy. 
Campione,  Nicholas  Louis,  jS,  «,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  EEs. 
Cann,  Le  Roy  Raymond,  jS,  s,  ap,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 
Carey,  Annabel,  L,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Carey,  Eloise  Davis,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
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Carino,  Jos6  Maria,  8,  8j  a,  w,  sp,  Baguio,  P.I.    Philippine  Normal  S. 
Carlson,  Arthur  Carl  John,  L,  a,  Kewanee.    Kewanee  Hs. 
Carlson,  G^rge  Maurice,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Garrett,  Ind.,  Hs. 
Carlson,  Ruth  Christine,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Augustana  C. 
Carr,  Rosemary,  L,  a,  w^  spf  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Carrillo,  Jos6  Gonzalez,  S,  a,  10,  sp,  Baliwag,  Bulacan,  P.I.    Manila  Hs. 
Carroll,  Florence  Hasseltine,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Carson,  Ralph  Gerald,  L,  a,  w,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Doane  A. 
Cams,  Mary  Elisabeth,  A,  a,  1^,  «p,  LaSalle.    LaSalle-Peru  Township  Hs. 
Carwardine,  Arthur  Elliott,  S^  sp,  Chicago.    Bowen  Hs. 
Cash,  Edna,  L,  8,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.    Oklahoma  State  U. 
Cassady,  Thomas  Gantz,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Spencet,  Ind.    Spencer  Hs. 
Castle,  Elinor  Henry,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Lexington,  Mass.    Wykeham-Rise  S.,  Wash- 
ington, Conn. 
Castleman,  Nellie  Woods,  L,  «,  Birmingham,  Ala.    U.  of  Tennessee. 
Cattell,  Judith  Haskell,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Center,  Samuel,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 
Chadwick,  Dorothy  Helen,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Senn  Hs. 
Chaffee,  Letitia,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Chamberlain,  Catherine  Dormer,  L,  a,  to,  Chicago.    U.  of  Minnesota. 
Chamberlain,  Gertrude  French,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Chandler,  Franklyn  Kent,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Chandler,  Katharyne  Kent,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Kenwood  Inst. 
Chang,  Wah  Kai,  S,  a,  to,  sp,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.    Kansas  State  Agricultural  C. 
Chapin,  Madge,  L,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Chatroop,  Henry  Louis,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Lane  Technical  Hs. 
Chouffet,  Minnie  Augusta,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Austin  Hs. 
Christenson,  Dora  Elizabeth,  L,  s,  Saxeville,  Wis.    Oshkosh  Normal  S. 
Chutkow,  Samuel,  L,  to,  ap^  La  Junta,  Colo.    La  Jimta  Hs. 
Clapp,  Margaret  Agnes,  L,  a,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Ckre,  Katherine  Elizabeth,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    St.  Xavier  A. 
Clark,  Coleman  Goldsmith,  S,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Clark,  Dunlap  Cameron,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Clark,  Harold  Richards,  S,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Clark,  Leonard  Dudley,  Sf  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 
Clark,  Mildred  Edith,  S,  a,  to,  ap^  Chicago.    McKinley  Hs. 
Clark,  Virginia  Victoria,  L,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Clou^,  Herbert  William,  S,  a,  to,  ap.  Oak  Park.    Oak  Park  Hs. 
Cohen,  Henry  David,  Sj  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 
Cohen,  Joseph  Kaiser,  S,  s,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Cohen,  Leo  Joseph,  L,  a,  to,  apf  Chicago.    Tuley  Hs. 
Cohen,  Seymour  Jerome,  S,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    East  Denver  Hs. 
Cohen,  Sigmund  Hyman,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Bowen  Hs. 
Cohn,  Harry,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  CoUinsville.    CoUinsville  Township  Hs. 
Cohn,  Samuel  Maixner,  L,  a,  ap,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 
Cole,  James  Edwin,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Cole,  Margaret  Comstock,  L,  a,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Collins,  Cyrus  Cass,  Jr.,  L,  a,  to,  ap.  River  Forest.    Oak  Park  Hs. 
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Colwell,  Donald  Lewis,  S,  a,  Chicago.    Lane  Technical  Hs. 

Compton,  Irene,  L,  8,  Coshocton,  Ohio.    Ohio  Northern  U. 

Conley,  Margaret,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Cook,  Aval  Earl,  L,  «,  Carson  City,  Mich.    Mount  Pleasant  Normal  S. 

Cook,  Margaret  Ruth,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Coon,  Harold  Macomber,  S,  a,  i^,  sp,  Chicago.    Carroll  C. 

Coonley,  George  Theron,  L,  «,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Cooper,  Sherman  Oliver,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Copley,  Howard  Robert,  L,  a,  tr,  «p,  Joliet.    Joliet  Township  Hs. 

Coppinger,  Earl  Thomas,  S^  a,  Chicago.    St.  Ignatius  C. 

Corman,  Abram  Borris,  L,  e,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 

Corman,  Bertha,  S,  w^  ep,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 

Cosgrove,  John  Francis,  L,  a,  w,  8p,  Chicago.    Lake  Hs. 

Coulter,  James  Milton,  L,  a,  w,  spj  Princeton.    Princeton  Hs. 

Covington,  Henrietta  Aycock,  Sf  s,  Marion,  S.C.    U.  of  South  Carolina. 

Cowdery,  Corene,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Northwestern  U. 

Cowlin,  Gladys  Beatrice,  L,  a,  sp,  Elgin.    Elgin  Hs. 

Craig,  Bertha  Read,  L,  «,  Keokuk,  la.    Colorado  Summer  S. 

Cram,  Eloise  Blaine,  S,  a,  i^,  sp,  Bettendorf,  la.    Davenport  Hs. 

Cramer,  George  Frederick,  8,  «,  a,  8p,  Chicago.    Schurz  Hs. 

Crane,  Jay  James,  S,  o,  w,  sp,  Hot  Springs,  S.D.    U.  of  Nebraska. 

Crawford,  Rowan  Forsyth,  5,  a,  w,  *p,  Beirut,  Syria.    Syrian  Protestant  C. 

Creekmur,  Frances,  L,  «p,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Crilly,  William  Michael,  Jr.,  L,  «,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Crockett,  Lillian  James,  L,  ap,  Franklin,  Tenn.    Vassar  C. 

Croft,  Norman  J.  Stevenson,  A,  a,  t(;,  «p,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Croker,  Ella  Eliza,  L,  «,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Richmond  Normal  S. 

Cropp,  Carl  Vaughan,  /S,  a,  w,  «p.  Western  Springs.    Lewis  Inst. 

Crowe,  Elizabeth  Drayer,  L,  a,  Charleston.    Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

Crunu*ine,  Adelle  Meyer,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Birmingham,  Ala.    Birmingham  Hs. 

Cryst,  James  Henry,  S,  a,  w,  sp.  East  Ely,  Nev.    White  Pine  Hs. 

Culver,  Catharine,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Cummings,  Margaret  Eloise,  S,  a,  to,  ap,  Centerville,  Mich.  Three  Rivers^ 
Mich.,  Hs. 

Curry,  Harriet  Sloan,  8,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 

Curtain,  Gladys,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Cuvellier,  John  Holden,  8,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    U.  of  Minnesota. 

Daane,  Arnold,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Austin  Hs. 

Dana,  Leslie  Vaughn,  L,  ap,  San  Diego,  Cal.    San  Diego  Hs. 

Daniels,  Luman  Elmer,  8,  a,  w,  ap,  Woodstock.    Woodstock  Hs. 

Danner,  Dorothy,  L,  a,  w,  ap.  Mount  Pulaski.    Ursuline  Convent. 

Darley,  Lucile,  L,  a,  Kirkwood,  Mo.    Harris  Teachers  C. 

Dauwalter,  Helen  Cecelia,  8,  a,  w,  ap,  BoonviUe,  Mo.  Warrensburg  State  Nor- 
mal S. 

Davis,  Grertie  Guinn,  L,  w,  ap,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.    Trenton  Hs. 

Dawson,  John  Douglas,  L,  a,  w,  Chicago.    U.  of  Missouri. 

Dawson,  Lovell,  8,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

DeBeck,  George  S.,  L,  w,  ap,  Aplington,  la.    Aplington  Hs. 
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Deen,  Clara  Agnes,  L,  8,  a,  Grapevine,  Texas.    North  Texas  State  Normal  S. 

Dees,  John  Vernon,  L,  a,  Greenup.    Greenup  Hs. 

Denison,  Edward  O'Grady,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Des  Jardien,  Paul  Raymond,  L,  a,  tr,  sp,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Dismond,  Henry  Binga,  S^  «,  a,  t(;,  Chicago.    Howard  U. 

Dixon,  Wendell  Eric,  L,  a,  to,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Dobson,  DeWitt  Stacey,  L,  ap,  Macomb.    Western  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

Dodge,  Charles  C,  5,  «,  Denver,  Colo.    Denver  U.  Dental  C. 

Dodson,  Elisabeth  Palmer,  L,  a,  K7,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Doll,  Frank  Rolla,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Union  C. 

Donaldson,  Byron  Wordsworth,  L,  a,  «;,  ^p,  Bioknell,  Ind.    Bicknell  Hs. 

Donaldson,  Lois  Howell  Vamey,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Donecker,  Vera  Mae,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Austin  Hs. 

Donnersberger,  Grertrude,  L,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Donohue,  Ambrose  Jordon,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.  St.  Marys  Hs.,  St.  Marys, 
Kan. 

Doody,  William  Joseph,  S,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    St.  Ignatius  A. 

Doolan,  Roy  Gibson,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Dore,  Cecile  Winifred,  L,  sp,  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs. 

Dorjahn,  Alfred  Paul,  A,  a,  to,  «p.  Blue  Island.    Blue  Island  Hs. 

Domblaser,  Harry,  L,  to,  «p,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Lewb  Inst. 

Dorris,  William  Leon,  Jr.,  5,  a,  Harrisburg.    Northwestern  U. 

Dorsey,  G^rge  Chadsey,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Doane  A. 

Doty,  Ellinor  Vincent,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Dowd,  Helen  Mary,  L,  a,  Chicago.    St.  Mary's  A.,  Ogdensburg,  N.Y. 

Doyle,  Margie  Carol,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Drake,  Howard  Raymond,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Athens,  Pa.    Colgate  U. 

Draney,  Thomas  Leo,  S,  a,  to,  ap,  Seneca,  Kan.    Seneca  Hs. 

Drebin,  Ella  Ruth,  A,  a,  to,  sp,  Cadillac,  Mich.    Cadillac  Hs. 

Dreier,  Albert  Emil,  jS,  to,  Chicago.    Senn  Hs. 

Dreyfuss,  Hortense  Marion,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Dallas,  Tex.  Randolph-Maoon 
Woman's  C. 

Drucker,  Phyllis  Schultheis,  L,  a,  Chicago.    East  Side  Hs.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dudgeon,  Frances  Letitia,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Dudley,  Thomas  Parker,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Waller  Hs. 

Duncan,  Mary  Calhoun,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Faulkner  S. 

Dimigan,  Lucy  Mary,  A,  «,  Sprin^eld.    Ursuline  A.,  Springfield. 

Dunlap,  Robert  Henry,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Kankakee.  Brown's  Business  C,  Gales- 
burg,  lU. 

Dwen,  James  Harold,  jS,  a,  Chiteago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Dyer,  Ezra,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Ardmore,  Okla.    Valparaiso  U. 

Dyer,  Ida  Mason,  L,  «,  Sturgis,  Ky.    Western  Kentucky  State  Normal  S. 

Dykstra,  Nicholas,  S,  s,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Curtis  Hs. 

Dyrenforth,  James  Douglas,  L,  a.  Riverside.    Chicago  Latin  S. 

Eames,  Earl,  jS,  a,  to,  ap,  Menan,  Idaho.    Valparaiso  U. 

Earhart,  Lucy  Teresa,  8,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Mount  St.  Joseph^  C,  Dubuque,  la. 

Earle,  Walter  Clarence,  8,  a,  to,  sp,  Des  Plaines.    Maine  Township  Hs. 

Eastlake,  Alfred  Chesmore,  <S,  a,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Westport  Hs. 
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Eberhart,  Bertha,  L,  tr,  sp,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Eckart,  Margaret  Waller,  L,  sp,  Chicago.    Sweet  Briar  C. 

Edgar,  Rachel,  S,  «,  Coshoctou,  Ohio.    Coshocton  Hs. 

Ekiwards,  Dorothy,  L,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Rockford  C. 

Edwards,  Elizabeth,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Logaosport,  Ind.,  Hs. 

Edwards,  Emmer  Davis,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio.    Waali- 

ington  Court  House  Hs. 
Edwardsen,  Vera  Aurore,  L,  a,  i^,  sp,  Chicago.    Hopkins  Hs. 
Eichman,  Marion  B.,  L,  sp,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Eidmann,  Esther,  L,  a,  ti?,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Ellingwood,  Hiram  Knapp,  S,  a,  10,  sp,  Collinsville,  Okla.    Waller  Hs. 
EUingwood,  Lucile,  L,  a,  Wy  sp,  Collinsville,  Okla.    Tulsa  Hs. 
Elliott,  Edith  lone,  L,  9,  Alba,  Mo.    Missouri  U. 
Ely,  Alice  Ferguson,  L,  8,  Chicago.    Mount  Carroll  Sm. 
Engelhard,  Marie  Emily,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Waller  Hs. 
Enoch,  Byrl  Reed,  L,  a,  to,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.    Crawfordsville,  Hs. 
Erhart,  Mildred  Agnes,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Keokuk,  la.    Keokuk  Hs. 
Eshbaugh,  Alice  Marjorie,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Qlen  Ellyn.    Wheaton,  Hs. 
Etshokin,  Sam,  S,  a,  w,  «p,  Kewanee.    Kewanee  Hs. 
Evans,  Franklin  Batchelder,  S,  a,  10,  sp,  Chicago.    Morgan  Park  A. 
Evans,  Mary  Nash,  5,  «p,  Yonkers,  N.Y.    Vassar  C. 
Evans,  Ralph  Liggett,  S,  9,  a,  U7,  «p,  Texarkana,  Ark.    Texarkana  Hs. 
Everard,  Alma  Louise,  L,  a,  10,  sp,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Eversull,  Frank  Lissenden,  L,  e.  East  St.  Louis.    James  Millikin  U. 
Ewing,  Ethel,  L,  a,  t^,  «p,  Louisville,  Ky.    Girb'  Hs.,  Louisville. 
Fantozsi,  Conrad  T.  J.,  S,  a,  1^,  «p,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 
Farrell,  Joseph  Leonard,  S,  a,  w,  <p,  Chicago.    Ambia,  Ind.,  Hs. 
Fay,  Dorothy  Margery,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Lake  Forest  A. 
Feder,  Alexander,  L,  a,  Gary,  Ind.    Gary  Hs. 
Fedler,  Margaret,  L,  a,  Hammond,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 
Fehling,  Milton  Holden,  L,  a,  LaGrange.    Lyons  Township  Hs. 
Fellheimer,  S.  Bemice,  L,  a,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.    Hot  Springs  Hs. 
Feuersteen,  Fred,  8,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Northwestern  Dental  S. 
Ffrench,  Jasper  Joseph,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Notre  Dame  Preparatory  S. 
Field,  Joseph  Henry,  L,  s,  a,  w.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.    Fort  Wayne  Hs. 
Fikany,  Ethel  Marie,  8,  w,  sp,  Leadville,  Colo.    Leadville  Hs. 
Fink,  Harry  William,  8,  a,  w,  $p,  Chicago.    Tuley  Hs. 
Fink,  Isabel,  L,  a,  to,  sp.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.    Grand  Rapids  Central  Hs. 
Finkebtine,  Belle,  8,  sp,  Chicago.    Woman's  Gymnasium,  Ismail,  Russia. 
Firth,  Amy  Blanche,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Faribault,  Minn.    St.  Mary's  Hall,  Faribault. 
Fischbeck,  Ethel  Irene,  L,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Bloomington  Hs. 
Fischer,  Arthur  Wendlin,  A,  a,  Chicago.    Lane  Technical  Hs. 
Fishbein,  Harold  Jacob,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Shortridge  Hs. 
Fisher,  Charles  Elliott,  8,  a,  w,  sp,  Macomb.    Macomb  Hs. 
Fisher,  Daniel  Jerome,  8,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Galesburg  Hs. 
Fisher,  Gladys,  L,  s,  West  Eugene,  Ore.    Eugene  Hs. 
Fisher,  Harry  Eastman,  8,  s,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Fishman,  Joe,  L,  a,  to,  sp.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.    Grand  Rapids  Hs. 
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Fitzgibbon,  Coaina  Josephine,  L,  a,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Fitzpatiick,  Margaret  Marion,  L,  sp,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Fleming,  Elizabeth  Chalmers,  S,  s,  a,  w,  sp^  Chicago.    Parker  Hs. 

Fling,  Russell  Rader,  S,  «,  HUlsboro,  Ohio.    Hillsboro  Hs. 

Flood,  Harry  John,  Jr.,  L,  «,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Cornell  U. 

Foft,  Pearl  Agnes,  L,  a,  Kingsley,  la.    Kingsley  Hs. 

Ford,  Chester  Larimore,  5,  a,  to,  «p,  Clyde.    J.  Sterling  Morton  Hs. 

Ford,  Sally  Louise,  L,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Foreman,  Gertrude  F.,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Smith  C. 

Foster,  Arthur  Paisley,  Sj  a,  tr,  «p,  Detroit,  Minn.    Detroit  Hs. 

Foster,  Walter  Lee,  L,  o,  Wj  «p.  Maxwell,  Tenn.    Carson  and  Newman  C. 

Fox,  Hugh  Bernard,  S,  a,  Wy  sp,  Chicago.     Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Fox,  Noah,  Sy  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    McKinley  Hs. 

Franklin,  Ruth,  Ay  «,  Beaver  Dam,  Ohio.    Lima  Hs. 

Franz,  Esther  Frances,  Sy  a,  to,  spy  Chicago.    Lake  Hs. 

Fraser,  Robert  Clark,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Polo.    Polo  Hs. 

Freeman,  ELsa,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

French,  Cecil  John  Taylor,  Sy  to,  «p,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada.    Maryville  C, 

Maryville,  Tenn. 
Frost,  Edith  Bowles,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Shortridge  Hs. 
Frost,  Katharine  Brant,  L,  a,  to,  Williams  Bay,  Wis.    Lake  Geneva,  Hs. 
Fry,  Earl  Richard,  L,  a,  to,  sp.  Canton,  Pa.    Canton  Hs. 
Fuiks,  Lewis  John,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Gable,  Walter  Todd,  L,  a,  to,  8p,  Leavenworth,  Kan.    Leavenworth  Hs. 
Galloway,  Charles  Edwin,  Sy  a,  to,  «p,  Xenia,  Ohio.    Central  Hs.,  Xenia. 
Gamble,  Richard  Cotter,  S,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 
Gardner,  Annie,  S,  a,  Chicago.    Hull  Central  Hs.,  Ehigland. 
Gardner,  Ralph  Newberry,  S,  «,  a,  to,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Gardner,  Robert  Henry,  S,  a.  Whiting,  Ind.    Whiting  Hs. 
Gaston,  John  Zell,  Jr.,  Sy  ap,  Houston,  Tex.    Houston  Central  Hs. 
Gates,  Carroll  Weller,  L,  «,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Latin  S. 
Geitner,  Gertrude,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs. 
Gendron,  Leon  Pierre,  L,  to,  ap,  Toledo,  Ohio.    Notre  Dame  U. 
Gerdes,  Paul  William,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Harrisburg,  Pa.    Harrisburg  Hs. 
Gemon,  Annie  Laura,  L,  a,  to,  spy  Kankakee.    Kankakee  Hs. 
Gernon,  Gerald  Deland,  Sy  a,  to,  sp,  Kankakee.    Kankakee  Hs. 
Gemon,  John  Henry,  Sy  a,  to,  «p,  Kankakee.    Kankakee  Hs. 
Gerstley,  Margaret  Mae,  L,  to,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Giard,  Eugene  Armand,  jS,  a,  Butte,  Mont.    Butte  Hs. 
Giles,  Leo  Connell,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Gill,  Donald  Brent,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Ginsberg,  Gertrude,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Tuley  Hs. 
Giryotas,  Emelia  Josephine,  L,  a,  Chicago.    J.  Sterling  Morton  Hs. 
Givens,  Harry,  Sy  «,  a,  Paris.    Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 
Gjelseth,  Christian  Havig,  L,  to,  Chicago.    U.  of  Minnesota. 
Gleason,  Archie  Leland,  Sy  a,  Glenville,  Minn.    Albert  Lea  Hs. 
Gleason,  Charlotte,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    U.  of  Michigan. 
Glenner,  Isadore,  S,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    McKinley  Hs. 
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Goddard,  Phillips,  A,  a,  w,  tp.  East  Peoria.    Wmwhingtoii,  flL,  Hj. 

Goe,  Walter  Boyd,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Hayward,  Okla.    Okkdboma  InaL  of  Tedbniogy. 

Goldfish,  Joseph  Elliott,  L,  «p,  Chicago.    Marquette  U. 

Goldman,  Benjamin  Wilbur,  S,  «p,  Chicago.    McKinlej  Hs. 

Goldman,  Ethel  Madeline,  L,  a,  «,  tp,  Chicago.    Unirenity  Ha. 

Goldstone,  Leroy,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Medill  Ha. 

Gonsior,  Stella,  L,  a,  «,  «p,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinoia. 

Goodwin,  Basel  Victoria,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Lake  View  Ha. 

Goodwin,  Thomas  Arthur,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Wendell  PhOHps  Ha^ 

Gordon,  Annie  Macdonald,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Hinsdale.    Hinsdale  Ha. 

Gordon,  Chuide  Tolson,  L,  «,  Eddy,  Tex.    Denton  Normal  C. 

Gordon,  Harold  John,  L,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Wendell  PhiUqiB  Ha^ 

Gordon,  John  Everett,  5,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Northweston  U. 

Gordon,  Robert  John,  S,  to,  Superior,  Wis.    George  Washington  U. 

Gordy,  Glen  Akers,  5,  a,  to,  «p,  Syracuse,  Ind.    Syracuse  CoamiisBioiied  Hs. 

Gouwens,  Willis  Eugene,  S,  a,  to,  sp.  South  Holland.    Thornton  Township  Ha. 

Graf,  TiUie,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs. 

Graicsunas,  Vytautas  Andrew,  8,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Ha. 

Graven,  Philip  Signard,  S,  a,  to,  sp,  St.  Paul,  Minn.    Central  Hs.,  St.  PanL 

Graves,  Ethan  Allen,  8,  to,  sp.  New  Waverly,  Ind.    Peru  Hs. 

Gray,  Arthur,  L,  $,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Todd  Sm. 

Green,  George  Emil,  L,  to,  sp,  ligonier,  Ind.    Ligonier  Hs. 

Green,  Margaret  Cornelia,  L,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Green  William  Plants,  L,  a,  Warsaw.    U.  of  Colorado. 

Greenspahn,  Sydney  S.,  8,  8,  a,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 

Greenstein,  Max  A.,  8,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Tuley  Hs. 

Griffith,  Olive,  L,  «,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Griffith,  Theo  Buchner,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Grimes,  John  Wesley,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Moore's  Hill  A. 

Grimmer,  Marguerite  Esther,  A,  s,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Soldan  Hs.,  St.  Louis. 

Groot,  Cora  Wesseltje,  8,  «,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Groot,  James  Tobias,  8,  8,  Chicago.    Association  Inst. 

Grossman,  M.  Hortense,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Groves,  Francis  Clinton,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Santa  Fe,  N.M.    Carlsbad,  N.M.,  Hs. 

Grzeca,  Stanley  John,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    St.  Stanislaus  C. 

Guerin,  John  Glenn,  8,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Gurman,  Samuel,  L,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 

Gustafson,  Ruth,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    MoKinley  Hs. 

Hackett,  Etorothy,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Haleff,  Max  L.,  L,  s,  a,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 

Hall,  David  Marshall,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Monticello,  la.    Monticello  Hs. 

Hall,  Eugenia  Lucile,  8,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

BWl,  Martha  Nadine,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Hammett,  Dorothy  Breese,  L,  to,  sp,  Wheaton.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

Hance,  George  Joseph,  5,  «,  Troy,  Ohio.    U.  of  Michigan. 

Hanisch,  Arthur  Oscar,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Waupun,  Wis.    Waupun  Hs. 

Hanna,  Ada  Freeland,  L,  s,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.    DePauw  U. 

Hardinger,  Paul  Milton,  8,  8,  a,  Gays.    U.  of  Illinois. 
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Hardy,  Bertha  Florence,  St  «,  Joliet.    Joliet  Township  Hb. 

Harger,  Chahner  Middleton,  S,  a,  tp,  «p,  Topeka,  Kan.    U.  of  Nebraska. 

Harjes,  Elsa  Kathryn,  8,  a,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Harper,  Esther  Lydia,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Harper,  Francis  Donald,  S,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Harris,  Julius  A.,  A,  a,  Chicago.    Rock  Island  Hs. 

Harris,  Norman  Wadsworth,  L,  a,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Harrison,  Thomas  Everett,  L,  a,  Aberdeen,  S.D.    Aberdeen  Hs. 

Harsha,  William  Thomas,  S,  a,  Chicago.    Princeton-Yale  S. 

Hart,  Edwin  Philip,  L,  «,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Hart,  Norman  Gale,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Cunningham,  Kan.    Kingman  Hs. 

Harter,  Helen  Howe,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Warsaw,  Ind.    Warsaw  Hs. 

Hartzell,  Carl  George,  S,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Curtis  Hs. 

Harvey  Jeannette  Duryea,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Hassewer,  Lucile,  L,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Hathaway,  Gail,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago^    Kenton,  Ohio,  Hs. 

Hawk,  Paul  Julian,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Hay,  Leo  Stark,  L,  a,  a,  Kingman,  Kan.    Kingman  County  Hs. 

Hayes,  Margaret  Anastasia,  S,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Bowen  Hs. 

Hayford,  Arthur  Wellesley,  S,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Crane  Technical  Hs. 

Heale,  Florence  Mary,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Healey,  Margaret  Mary,  L,  a,  Cherry  Valley.    Rockford  Hs. 

Heame,  Robert  Griffith,  L,  ap,  Chicago.    Cornell  U. 

Hedges,  William  Saxby,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Oshtemo,  Mich.    East  Denver  Hs. 

Hedrick,  Mary  Elisabeth,  L,  a,  Ottumwa,  la.    Ottimiwa  Hs. 

Heilman,  Paul,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Hanover,  Pa.    Hanover  Hs. 

Helfrick,  Esther  Jane,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Helgeson  Carl  John  Edward,  S,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Hellerman,  Leslie,  8,  a,  a,  to,  ap,  Hammond,  Ind.    Hammond  Hs. 

Helm,  Karl  Rudolph,  8,  a,  to,  ap,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Manual  Training  Hs., 

Kansas  City. 
Hempstead,  Harvey  Henry,  8,  to,  ap,  Manchester,  la.    Armour  Inst. 
Henderson,  Arthur  Justin  G.,  8,  a.  Lake  Mills,  la.    St.  Olaf  C. 
Hendry,  Barbara  Alexander,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs. 
Hennis,  Grace  Mary,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Henrich,  Arthur  James,  8,  a,  to,  ap,  Centerville,  S.D.,    Dubuque  C. 
Henry  Harold  Patrick,  L,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Armour  Inst. 
Herrick,  Ruth,  8,  a,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Herron,  Harry  Hance,  8,  a,  to,  ap,  Tipton,  Ind.    Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  Hs. 
Hertel,  Alice  Louise,  L,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Hertzfield,  Morris  Wolf,  8,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Tuley  Hs. 
Herx,  Harry  William,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs. 
Herzog,  Milton  Hirschfield,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Kent  C.  of  Law. 
Hewitt,  Herbert  Henry,  L,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Hewitt,  Marguerite  Willard,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Hibbert,  George  Fielding,  8,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Parker  Hs. 
Hicks,  Marion,  L,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Hilpert,  Robert  Stose,  8,  a,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
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Hilton,  Lucius  Woodman,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Hinton,  Katharine,  L,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Missouri  U.  Hs. 

Hippchen,  Charles  Harry,  <S»,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Schurz  Hs. 

Hirsohing,  Harold  Miller,  <S»,  a,  to,  Chicago.    U.  of  Nebraska. 

Ho,  Abraham  Mo,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Canton,  China.    Tsing  Hue  C. 

Hoffman,  Malvin  Gerald,  L,  8,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Hoffmaster,  Louise  McGown,  L,  a,  to,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.    Battle  Creek  Hs. 

Hofmeister,  Louis  Carl,  S,  a,  to,  sp,  Tucson,  Ariz.    U.  of  Arixona. 

Hofstra,  Richard,  <S»,  a,  10,  ap,  Chicago.    Curtis  Hs. 

Hogan,  Floyd  Leo,  L,  a,  to.  Oak  Park.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Holden,  Mary,  L,  a,  Chicago.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 

Hole,  Macpherson  Lewis,  L,  a,  to,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Holton,  William  Burroughs,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Hoopingamer,  Eugene,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Syracuse,  Ind.    Sjrracuse  Hs. 

Horton,  Eugene  Edward,  L,  to,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Horwich,  David  Henry,  5,  a,  Chicago.    Northwestern  U. 

Houghteling,  Helene,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs. 

Houghton,  Fred  B.,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Dartmouth  C. 

Houston,  Virginia  Labb,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Howe,  Kathrine  Margaret,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Smith  C. 

Howland,  Cora  Virginia,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Hoyer,  Hans,  8,  a,  to,  »p,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Northwestern  C,  Watertown,  Wig. 

Hoyt,  Guy  Marsh,  L,  a,  a,  to,  Grood  Hope.    Western  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

Hoyt,  Lee  Turner,  <S,  a,  to,  ap,  Good  Hope.    Western  Illinois  Normal  A. 

Hubbell,  Dorothy  Read,  S,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Miss  Carpen's  S.,  Northampton, 

Mass. 
Huebenthal,  Fred  Bertraim,  L,  a,  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs. 
Huff,  William  Ellb,  A,  a,  Gowrie,  la.    Clarence  Hs. 
Huls,  Harold  Phillips,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Hunter,  Eleanor  Anita,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Kankakee.    Kankakee  Hs. 
Hunter,  William  Armstrong,  At  a,  ap,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho.    Whitworth  C. 
Hutchens,  Helen  Ruth,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    East  Division  Hs.,  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Hutchinson,  Donald  John,  L,  a,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Hutchison,  Bessie,  L,  a,  Pontotoc,  Miss.    U.  of  Mississippi. 
Hyman,  Pauline  Beatrice,  L,  a,  to,  Lima,  Ohio.    Napoleon  EEs. 
Imrie,  Norman  Allan,  L,  a,  Everett,  Wash.    Berea  C. 

Ingals,  Mary  Goodell,  S,  a,  to,  ap^  Chicago.    Miss  Wheeler's  S.,  Providence,  R.I. 
Ingwerson,  Henry  Newton,  <S»,  a,  to,  apj  Chicago.    Calumet  Bfa. 
Ireland,  Jay,  S,  a,  a,  Bridgeport.    Illinois  State  Normal  S. 
Isacowitz,  Harry  Julius,  5,  a,  to,  ap^  Chicago.    John  Marshall  EEs. 
Isbell,  Helen  Caryl,  L,  a,  ap.  Port  Angeles,  Wash.    Port  Angeles  Hs. 
Iser,  Mabel  Charlotte,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  EEs. 
Jackson,  Philbrick  Wylie,  5,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Evanston  A. 
Jacobs,  Nellie  Marie,  L,  a,  Malta.    DeKalb  Hs. 
Jacobsohn,  Isadore  Meyer,  Sj  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Jaffe,  Benjamin  Edward,  L,  ap,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 
Jaffe,  Esther  Harriet,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Sioux  City,  la.,  Hs. 
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JamiesoQ,  Helen  Jane,  L,  a,  w,  Chicago.    National  Kindergarten  C. 

Janes,  Gladys  Evelyn,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Calumet  Ha. 

Janowicz,  Vladimir  Roman,  L,  tp,  Chicago.    Bowen  Hs. 

Jeans,  Paul  Grupe,  A,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Lake  View  Hs. 

Jefferson,  Dorothy  Elizabeth,  L,  u;,  ap,  Chicago.    St.  Xavier  A. 

Jenkins,  Helen,  A,  a,  u;,  «p,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Jeschke,  Richard  EEall,  <S»,  a,  to,  sp,  Benton  Harbor,  Ind.    Benton  Harbor  Hs. 

Jewett,  Emita  McCormick,  L,  a,  u;,  Chicago.    Chicago  Latin  S. 

Jiran,  Charles  Joseph,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 

Johanson,  Ralph  Thure,  L,  a,  Wf  ap,  St.  Charles.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Johnson  Amma  Frank,  L,  «,  a,  w,  ap,  Oxford,  Miss.    West  Tennessee  State 

Normals. 
Johnson,  Bessie  Belle,  8,  «,  Memphis,  Tenn.    Vanderbilt  U. 
Johnson,  Edward  Theodore,  S,  a,  w,  ap^  Chicago.    Waller  Hs. 
Johnson,  Elmer  Orre,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Johnson,  Florence  Marie,  <Sf,  a,  w,  ap,  East  Chicago,  Ind.    East  Chicago  Hs. 
Johnson,  Helen,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Johnson,  Henry  Curtis,  S,  a,  w,  lola.  Wis.    St.  Olaf  C. 
Johnson,  Orrin,  8,  a,  Wj  Iron  River,  Mich.    Northwestern  Military  A. 
Johnson,  Stella  Mamie,  S,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  C. 
Johnstone,  Helen  Leale,  L,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Johnstone,  Helen  Margaret,  L,  a,  u^,  ap,  Chicago.     Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Jones,  Leslie  Gordon,  L,  a,  Chicago.    St.  Johns  Military  A. 
Jorgensen,  Ella  Louise,  L,  Wj  ap,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Jung,  Charles,  L,  a,  tc,  ap,  Chicago.    Ciulis  Hs. 

Jurist,  Alfred  Edward,  8,  a,  w,  ap,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    William  Penn  Charter  S. 
Kahn,  Dorothea  Despres,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  South  Bend,  Ind.    LaSalle,  111.,  Township 

Hs. 
Kahn,  Erma  Anna,  A,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Bowen  Hs. 
Kahn,  Hilda,  L,  a,  ap,  Rayne,  La.    Louisiana  State  Normal  S. 
Kahn,  Julius,  8,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Kahn,  Julius  Bahr,  8,  a,  w,  ap,  Shreveport,  La.    Lewis  Inst. 
Kammerer,  Flora,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Harrison  Technical  EEs. 
Kantzler,  Lois  Marie,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Kaplan,  Mandel,  8,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 
Kaun,  Alexander  Samuel,  L,  a,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 
Keating,  Esther  Margaret,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    St.  Xavier  A. 
Keating,  Henry  Martin,  8,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Schurz  Hs. 
Keating,  Rosalind  Agnes,  A,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Schurz  Hs. 
Kee,  Francisco  Go,  8,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Manila,  P.I.,    St.  Joseph  C. 
Keith,  Katherine,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Farmington,  Conn.,  Hs. 
Keller,  Ernest  August,  L,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs. 
Kendall,  Parker,  L,  a,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois. 
Kentwortz,  Ernest  Kay,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Aurora.    East  Hs.,  Aurora. 
Kern,  Thomas  Francis,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Kerr,  Mary  Margaret,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Bay  City,  Mich.    Eastern  Hs.,  Bay  City. 
Kharasch,  Morris,  8,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Gymnasium.,  Russia. 
Killelea,  John  Gregory,  L,  a,  Seneca.    Ottawa  Township  Hs. 
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Kilvary,  Florence  Logan,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Ha. 
Kilvary,  Mary  Love,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Kimbrough,  Alphonso  Franklin,  5,  a,  to,  sp,  New  Castle,  Ind.    New  Castle  Hs. 
Eong,  Allen  Bruce,  <S»,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  EEs. 
King,  James  Wilfred,  iS»,  a,  to,  Milwaukee,  Ore.    Milwaukee  Hs. 
Kirsch,  Gifford  Karl,  L,  a,  Lincoln,  Neb.    U.  of  Minnesota. 
Kitchell,  Alice,  L,  a,  to,  9p,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Kizer,  Myron  Dean,  L,  a,  Nappanee,  Ind.    Indiana  U. 
Klausner,  Bemice,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    MediU  Hs. 
Klebans,  Sophia,  <S,  a,  u;,  «p,  Chicago.    Gymnasium,  Volkovysk,  Russia. 
Klein,  Samuel,  S,  «,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 
Knight,  Earle,  <S»,  «,  Chicago.    Leland  Stanford  Junior  U. 
Knight,  Mary  Sadelia,  S,  a,  to,  ap,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Madisonville  Hs,  Cin- 
cinnati. 
Knipschild,  Roy  Williams,  L,  a,  to,  spy  Chicago.    Lane  Technical  EEs. 
'  Knoll,  Adolph  Otto,  L,  «,  a.  Little  Rock,  Ark.    Little  Rock  Hs. 
Knowles,  Vina  Grover,  L,  «,  a,  Greensburg,  Ind.    Wilson  C. 
Koch,  Helen  Ix)is,  L,  a,  to,  ap.  Blue  Island.    Blue  Island  Hs. 
Koch,  William,  L,  «,  Decatur.    Dixon  C. 
Kochersperger,  Jerome,  5,  «,  Chicago.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 
Kochs,  Walter  August,  S,  a,  Chicago.    Morgan  Park  A. 
Kohn,  Walter  Frederic,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs. 
Koptik,  Georg!e,  St  a,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 
Koutecky,  Anna,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Lake  Hs. 
ICraeft,  Edith  Anna,  iS,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Waller  Hs. 
Kramer,  Frieda  Miriam,  L,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 
ICramer,  Martha  Morrison,  S,  a,  to,  ap,  Frankfort,  Ind.    Frankfort  Hs. 
Krans,  Elfrieda  Wilhelmina  Agnes,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Davenport,  S.D.    Lake  Hs. 
Kraus,  Elmer  Leopold,  L,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Krause,  Irene  Julia,  I>,  apy  Chicago.    Waller  Hs. 
Kreeger,  Julius,  L,  a,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Kremer,  Paul  Suel,  L,  ap,  Winchester,  Va.    U.  of  Virginia. 
Kuebker,  Enmia  Katherine,  A,  a,  Wy  ap,  Area.    Waukegan  Township  Hs. 
Kuh,  Frederick  Robert,  L,  a,  to,  apy  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Kuh,  Richard  Michael,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Kusel,  Sylvan  Charles,  L,  a,  a,  to,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Kvale,  Paul  Johann,  A,  a,  Chicago.    Brodhead,  Wis.,  Hs. 
LaBau,  John  Thomas  Bailer,  Sy  a,  Chicago.    Fisk  U.,  Tennessee. 
Ladewick,  Berenice  Ruth,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Lake,  Archie  Lewis,  S,  a,  Wy  ap,  LaGrange.    Lyons  Township  Hs. 
Lamb,  Florence  Veronica,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Lake  Hs. 
Lambird,  Clifford  David,  Sy  a,  to,  apy  Newton.    Illinois  State  Normal  U. 
Landauer,  Robert  Stem,  Sy  apy  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Landenberger,  Loraine  Louise,  Sy  a,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Central  Hs.,  St.  Louis. 
Landon,  Catherine  Frances,  Sy  a,  Chicago.    Rockford  C. 
Landsell,  Herbert  Carl,  L,  a,  a,  Wy  apy  Chicago.    Curtis  Hs. 
Landt,  Gustave  Ernest,  Sy  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Lake  Hs. 
Landy,  Cecelia,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Quincy  Hs. 
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Langer,  Helen  Mary,  L,  a,  w^  sp^  Chicago.    St.  Xavier  A. 

Langley,  Elizabeth  Euphrosyne,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Langsett,  Victor  Martin,  L,  a,  Ottawa.    Ottawa  Hs. 

Larkin,  Garrett  Francis,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    St.  Phillips  Hs. 

Larson,  Ernest  Eric,  8,  a,  w^  ap,  Scandia,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Normal  S. 

Larson,  Mabel,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Curtis  Hs. 

Latimer,  Marjorie  Eldridge,  L,  a,  w,  apy  Chicago.    Shortridge  Hs.,  Lidianapolis, 

Ind. 
Lauder,  Margaret  Mackay,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Latin  S. 
Lauer,  Genevieve  Marie,  L,  apt  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Laus,  Clark  John,  Sf  a,  w,  ap,  Oshkosh,  Wis.    Oshkosh  Hs. 
Laval,  John,  S,  a,  a,  EvansWUe,  Ind.    Evansville  Hs. 

Lavery,  Loma  Isabella,  Afa,af  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Westport  Hs.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Lavery,  Regis  Beatrice,  L,  w,  Lavery,  Pa.    Erie  Hs. 
Lawrence,  Mason  Winch  Lindsay,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Lawrence,  Millard  Choate,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Webb  City,  Mo.,  Hs. 
Lawrence,  Walter,  S,  «,  Metropolis.    Valparaiso  U. 
Lawson,  Elsie  May,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Lederer,  George  Washington  David,  L,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Lee,  Beatrice  Eugenia,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Lee,  James  Edward,  S,  a,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Junction  City,  Kan.,  Hs. 
Leland,  Samuel,  Jr.,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Lemmon,  John  Hafer,  L,  a,  w,  Wheeling,  W.Va.    Wheeling  Hs. 
Lender,  Mildred  Dorothy,  A,a,w,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Lentz,  Katherine  Sadie,  A,a,w,  ap,  Omaha,  Neb.    Omaha  Hs. 
Lenz,  Loraine,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    St.  Mary's  C. 
Lenz,  Philip  George,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Notre  Dame  U. 
Leonard,  Chester  Frederick,  S,  ap,  Chicago.    Maryville  C. 
Leonard,  Frederick  Charles,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Lesch,  Lyndon  Henry,  L,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Levi,  Pauline  Arnold,  L,  a,  to,  ap.  Rock  Island.    Rock  Island  Hs. 
Levin,  Arthur  Anders,  S,  a,  Marquette,  Mich.    Augustana  C. 
Levin,  Joseph,  L,  a,  ip,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Levine,  Edna,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Omaha,  Neb.    Omaha  Hs. 
Levy,  Frank  William,  L,  ap,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 
Levy,  Julius,  S,  ap,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 
Lewis,  Cleona,  L,  a,  Danville.    Danville  Hs. 

Lewis,  Harold  Russell,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Morgantown,  W.Va.,  Hs. 
Li,  Pao-liu,  L,  a,  a,  w,  Canton,  China.    Tsing  Hua  C. 
Libby,  Miriam  Belden,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Rockford  Woman's  C. 
Libman,  Rose  Eimice,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Tuley  Hs. 

Lieber,  Lili  Marie,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Shortridge  Hs.,  Indianapolis. 
Lindemann,  Oscar  Edwin,  A,  a,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 
Upman,  Mayer,  S,  a,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Lister,  Ivah  May,  S,  a,  Greeley,  Colo.    Colorado  State  Teachers  C. 
Liu,  Wa  Chuen,  L,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Hong  Kong,  China.    Lewis  Inst. 
Livshis,  Peter,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Tuley  Hs. 
Loeb,  Allan  Moritz,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
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Loeb,  Robert  Frederick,  S,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  New  York,  N.Y.    Horace  Mann  Hs., 

New  York. 
Logsdon,  Mary  Nancy,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois. 
Lonek,  Lillian,  L,  «p,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 
Long,  Anne  Coral,  L,  «,  Jacksonville.    Western  Illinois  Normal  S. 
Loth,  Herbert  Charles,  S,  a,  a,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Louderback,  Mary  Pauline,  L,  sp,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Love,  Lester,  L,  w^  Joliet.    Riverdale  Collegiate  Inst.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Can. 
Lovell,  Mary  Margaret,  L,  »,  Dallas,  Tex.    North  Texas  Normal  S. 
Lowenberg,  Eleanor  Sarah,  L,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Lower,  Edna  Potter,  L,  a,  a,  v?,  ap,  Haddam,  Kan.    C.  of  Sisters  of  Bethany. 
Lund,  Elsa  Ferda,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Palos  Park.    Englewood  Hs. 
Lund,  Ethel  Vera,  <S»,  a,  Palos  Park.    Englewood  Hs. 
Lunde,  Solveig  Clements,  L,  a,  tp,  ap,  Edison  Park.    Maine  Township  Hs. 
Lundquist,  Gottfried  Rudolph,  S,  a,  Chicago.    Curtis  Hs. 
Lundvick,  Cyril  Vincent,  5,  w,  ap,  Callender,  la.    Gowrie,  Hs. 
Lynch,  Gertrude  Annie,  L,  a,  Ottumwa,  la.    Ottiunwa  £[s. 
Lynch,  Susanne,  L,  a,  a,  Chicago.    Ottumwa,  la.,  Hs. 
Lyndon,  Madeline  Harrington,  L,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Lyons,  John  Cannon,  L,  a,  a,  to,  a-p^  Chicago.    Northwestern  U.  Law  S. 
McBain,  Arthur  Newton,  5,  a,  Chicago.    Buffalo  Center  Hs. 
McCann,  John  Wilson,  L,  a,  a,  i£;,  ap,  Andalusia,  Ala.    Southwestern  U.,  Greois- 

boro,  Ala. 
McCarthy,  John  James,  S^  a,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois. 
McCausland,  Catherine,  A,  a,  to,  ap^  Chicago.    Parker  Hs. 
MacClintock,  Elizabeth,  L,  a,  to,  ap^  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
McConkey,  Mack,  <S,  a,  to,  ap^  Shawnee,  Okla.    Shawnee  Hs. 
McConnell,  Fowler  Beery,  L,  a,  to.  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio.    Upper  Sandusky  Hs. 
McConnell,  Robert  Nelson,  L,  a.  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio.    Upper  Sandusky  Hs. 
McCracken,  Joy  Christine,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
McDonald,  George  Hobart,  L,  a,  to,  ap.  Rock  Island.    Rock  Island  Hs. 
McDonald,  Joseph  Nelson,  L,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Lane  Technical  Hs. 
Macdonald,  Maiblossom,  L,  a,  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs. 
MacDonald,  Margaret  Loyola,  L,  a,  to,  ap^  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
MacDonald,  Rebecca  Edna  Agatha,  L,  a,  to,  ap^  Oak  Park.    Oak  Park  Hs. 
McElin,  Alice  Evangeline,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Westport  Hs.,  Kansas 

City. 
McFarland,  Hays,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Brighton,  Colo.    Spirit  Lake,  la.,  Hs. 
Macfarland,  Henry  Janes,  Jr.,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Park  Ridge.    University  Efa. 
McGaughy,  Harry  Anderson,  S,  a,  to,  ap,  EUtchita,  N.M.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
MacGillivray,  Abbigail  May,  L,  a,  to,  Maywood.    Macomb  Hs. 
McGuire,  Lena  Blanche,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Csdumet  Hs. 
Mcllvaine,  Paul,  S,  a,  Omaha,  Neb.    Omaha  Hs. 
Mclndoo,  Ralph  Emerson,  S,  ap,  Chicago.    Syracuse  U. 
Maciontek,  Waclaw  Peter,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Los  Angeles  Hs. 
McKinsey,  James  Oscar,  L,  a.  Gazette,  Mo.    Missouri  State  Normal  S. 
McKnight,  Robert  Brown,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Lake  View  Bfa. 
McLaughlin,  Constance  Winsor,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
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fMcLaughlin,  David  Blair,  L,  s,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

McLennan,  Isabella  Stewart,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Louisville,  Ky.  Westover  A.,  Middle- 
bury,  Conn. 

MacMahon,  Katherine,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Bloomington  Hs. 

MacMillan,  William  Hugh,  L,  a,  to,  9p,  LaGrange.    Lewis  Inst. 

MacMurray,  Isabel  Louise,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

MoNamara,  Paul  Robert,  L,  a,  Des  Moines,  la.    West  Des  Moines  Hs. 

McPike,  Elizabeth,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

McReynolds,  Charles  Howard,  L,  w,  Silver  City,  la.  Northwest  State  Normal 
S.,  Marjrville,  Mo. 

McSurely,  Marion,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Wells  C. 

McVey,  Clarence  Alfred,  5,  a,  w^  9p,  Bass,  Ind.    North  Judson  Hs. 

McWorter,  Helen  Edmonia,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Sumner  Hs.,  St.  Louis. 

Magor,  Louise,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Mahwin,  Marjorie  Alice,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.    Fort  Wayne  Hs. 

Malcolmson,  Oliver  Krause,  S,  a,  to,  8p,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Westport  Hs., 
Kansas  City. 

Maloney,  Ethel  Marie,  L,  sp,  Chicago.    Calumet  Hs. 

Mann,  Marjorie  Dorothea,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Elgin.    Elgin  Hs. 

Mantynband,  Louis  Martin,  I>,  «p,  Chicago.     Medill  Hs. 

Marble,  Walter  Isaac,  S,  a,  Minden,  Neb.    Minden  Hs. 

Marr,  Helen  Patrice,  A,  a,  Fremont,  Neb.    Fremont  Normal  S. 

Marsh,  Irene,  L,  a,  to,  9p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Marshall,  Helen  Larrison,  iS,  a,  to,  sp.  Rock  Island.    Rock  Island  Hs. 

Martin,  Helen  Joy,  L,  to,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Martin,  Margaret  Dunlop  Conner,  L,  «,  Natchez,  Miss.    Stanton  C. 

Martin,  Robert  Bruce,  L,  a,  Tulsa,  Okla.    Tulsa  Hs. 

Martin,  Sarah  Evelyn  A^  s,  a,  to,  9p,  Chicago.    Southwest,  Virginia  Inst. 

Martin,  Wells,  L,  a,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Marum,  ESdward  John,  L,  «,  a,  Chicago.    Georgetown  U. 

Mason,  August  H.,  8,  a,  to,  ap,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.    Chippewa  Falls  Hs. 

Mason,  Seymour,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Howe  S.,  Indiana. 

Mason,  Willard  John,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Lake  Forest  A. 

Masterton,  Edward  Lipcoln,  iS,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Bowen  Hs. 

Mather,  William  J.,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Springdale,  la.    University  Hs. 

Mattson,  Edith  Loretta,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Library  S.,  U.  of  Wisconsin. 

Maxwell,  Louise  Comstock,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Mayer,  Charles  Franklyn,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 

Mayer,  Edith  Marie,  L,  a,  «p,  Chicago.    Dana  Hall. 

Mayer,  George  Louis,  L,  a,  Niles  Center.    Evangelical  Proseminar. 

Mead,  Henry  Castle,  L,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Mead,  Myrogene,  S,  a,  Longmont,  Colo.    Longmont  Hs. 

Meagher,  Mary  Euphrasia,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Evansville,  Ind.  City  Training  S., 
Trenton,  N.J. 

Mechem,  Elizabeth  Celestia,  L,  a,  to,  ap.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.    Battle  Creek  Hs. 

Meek,  Sterner  St.  Paul,  S,  s,  Chicago.    McKinley  Hs. 
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Meeker,  William  Rasrmond,  S,  s,  Hazel  Dell.    Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

Meents,  Alta  Lucile,  8,  a,  w,  sp,  Ashkum.    Bradford  A.,  Bradford,  Mass. 

Meeter,  Martin,  S,  8,  Lansing.    Calvin  C.  Hs. 

Melander,  Margaret  Naomi,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Mustang,  Colo.    East  Side  Hs.,  Denver- 

Mellin,  Levi  Richard,  S^  a,  w^  ap,  Chicago.    West  Aurora  Hs. 

Merrick,  Ethlyn  Lora,  L,  a,  w,  ap^  Oak  Park.    Oak  Park  Hs. 

Meyer,  Anna  Mary,  L,  a,  to,  ap.  Oak  Park.    Oak  Park  Hs. 

Meyer,  Samuel  James,  S,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Crane  Technical  Hs. 

Meyn,  Arthur  Wesly,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Lane  Technical  Hs. 

Midkiff,  Ernest  Clement,  <S»,  a,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Midowicz,  Casimir  Eugene,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Schurz  Hs. 

Mielitz,  Lawrence  George,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Mclntire,  la.    Des  Moines  C. 

Milchrist,  Dorothy  Osborne,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Calumet  Hs. 

Milkewitch,  William,  L,  «,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Millar,  Ethel  Key,  L,  w,  Muskogee,  Okla.    Hendrix  C. 

Miller,  Albert  Herman,  L,  a,  w.  Oak  Park.    State  Normal  S.,  Addison,  UL 

Miller,  Barbara,  A,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Miller,  Charles  Philip,  Jr.,  S,  a,  w,  ap.  Oak  Park.    Oak  Park  Hs. 

Miller,  Douglass  Wood,  A,  a,  Nappanee,  Ind.    DePauw  U. 

Miller,  Elmer  Winfield,  S,  a,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Miller,  Tyrrell  Rayner,  S,  a,  Ligonier,  Ind.    Ligonier  Hs. 

Miller,  William  Wallace,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Bfa. 

Mills,  Harry  Hobson,  S,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Mingers,  Victor  Albert,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Minonk.    Minonk  Hs. 

Mize,  Emmette  Ross,  A,  a,  Forest,  Miss.    Hillman  C,  Clinton,  Miss. 

Mock,  Henry  David,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Amarillo,  Tex.    Amarillo  Hs. 

Monroe,  Clarence  John,  L,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Monroe,  Margaret  Virginia,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Capen  S. 

Montandon,  Florence  Lucelle  Sammons,  L,  a.  Enterprise,  Ore.    State  Normal  S., 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
Moore,  Kenneth  Wells,  L,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Moran,  Mary  Helen,  L,  ap,  Escanaba,  Mich.    Marquette  Normal  S. 
Morris,  Anna  Katherine,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  LaPorte,  Ind.    Valparaiso  U. 
Morrison,  Joseph  Irwin,  S,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Morse,  Phoebe,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Mott,  Ethel  Belle,  S,  a,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Westport  Hs.,  Kansas  City. 
Moulton,  Angela,  L,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Moulton,  Claude  Newell,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Movitt,  Perle,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois. 
Moyer,  Ruth  Elizabeth,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Moynihan,  John  Cornelius,  A,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Waller  Hs. 
Mueller,  Lorenz  Ernest,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Mueller,  Ruth  F.,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Waller  Hs. 

Mullarkey,  Ethelyn  Faye,  L,  w,  ap,  Glasco,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Teachers  C. 
Mullen,  Dorothy  Clair,  L,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Mulroy,  Sarah  Anne,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Munsey,  Claude  Vest,  S,  a,  w,  Cameron,  Mo.    Chicago  Inst,  and  Training  S. 
Murphy,  Martha  Irene,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
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Murray,  Agnes  Gamble,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Belleville,  Ont.    St.  Agnes  S.,  Belleville. 

Murray,  Alton  Cole,  <S»,  a,  Coopersville,  Mich.    Coopersville  Hs. 

Murray,  David  Reese,  L,  »,  a,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Myers,  Margaret  Elisabeth,  L,  a,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Myers,  Margaret  F.,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Rock  Island.    Rock  Island  Hs. 

Nading,  Frieda  Elisabeth,  L,  8,  Yorkville.    Northwestern  U. 

Nagely,  Louisa,  S,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Nants,  Carolyn  Hasel  Dennis,  L,  s,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Columbia  C.  of  Expression. 

Naroditsky,  Samuel,  <S»,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 

Nash,  James  Vincent,  A,  «,  a,  w^  sp,  Boston,  Mass.    Boston  East  Hs. 

Nath,  Rose,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Naylor,  Eugene  Fay,  S,  a,  w,  8p,  Murphysboro.    Murphysboro  Hs. 

Neff,  Clarence  Cameron,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Shortridge  Hs.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Nelson,  Carl  Magnus,  L,  a,  Chicago.    North  Park  C. 

Nelson,  Edwin  John,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Barrett  Inst. 

Nelson,  Myrtle  Clarbell,  S,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Nemey,  Edward  Peter,  Jr.,  S,  a,  Chicago.    DePaul  A. 

Neumann,  MoUie,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Schurz  Hs. 

Newett,  James  Henry,  A,  a,  to,  «p,  Cicero.    J.  Sterling  Morton  Hs. 

Newman,  Bernard  Ellsworth,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Newman,  Edward  Leo,  L,  «,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Annour  Inst. 

Newman,  Elisabeth  Martha,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Sweet  Briar  C. 

Newman,  Frank  M.,  <S»,  a,  to,  «p.  Fort  Pierre,  S.D.    Beloit  C. 

Newman,  Lewis,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Neybert,  Priscilla  Callista,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Niblack,  Henry  Clay,  S,  a,  to,  sp,  Marshfield,  Mo.  State  Normal  S.,  Warrens- 
burg. 

Noonan,  James  Joseph,  Jr.,  S,  a,  a,  Joliet.    St.  Ignatius  C. 

Norberg,  Arthur  Edwin,  <S»,  a,  Chicago.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

Nordlander,  Hildur  Mariam,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Worchester,  Mass.    U.  of  Pittsburgh. 

Norgren,  Hans  William,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    DePaul  A. 

Nugen,  Dorcie  Ray,  S,  a,  to,  ap.  Auburn,  Ind.    Valparaiso  U. 

Nusbaum,  Carl  Bernhardt,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Franklin  S.,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Nuveen,  John,  Jr.,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

O'Connor,  Edward  John,  8,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

O'Connor,  Margaret  Mary,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

O'Donnell,  Jeannette  Catherine,  L,  «p,  Chicago.    Kenwood  Loring  Hs. 

Ogle,  Velma  Kathar3m,  L,  a,  Leonard,  N.D.    Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

O'Hara,  Frank  Hurburt,  L,  «,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Central  Hs.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Okeberg,  Irene  Victoria,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Geneseo  Township  Hs. 

Okeberg,  Mabel  Josephine,  L,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Northwestern  U. 

Oleson,  Wrisley  Bartlett,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Lombard.    Oak  Park  Hs. 

Oliver,  Hannah  Pearle,  S,  a,  to,  «p,  Sigoumey,  la.    U.  of  Iowa. 

Olson,  Axel  Ragnor,  S,  a,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Olson,  Horace  Lundh,  S,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Lane  Technical  Hs. 

Onstott,  Frank  Curtis,  L,  «,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.    Denison  U. 

Ordway,  Anne  Knott,  S,  «,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.    Washington  Sm. 
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Orr,  Merlda  Beatrice,  L,  w,  »p,  Chicago.    U.  of  Toronto. 

Ort,  Robert  Krider,  5,  a,  to,  ap^  Churubusco,  Ind.    Notre  Dame  U. 

Orzeszynski,  Peter  John,  S,  a,  Chicago.    Holy  Trinity  Hb. 

Ostberg,  Gustaf  Ivan,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Parker  Hs. 

Otis,  Herbert  Comstock,  jS,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Macalester  C. 

OToole,  Irene,  L,  «,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Ottosen,  Carl  Donald,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Northwestern  U. 

Overton,  Eva,  A,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Summer  S. 

Owen,  John  Rowland,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Owens,  Florence,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Padgett,  Helenita,  L,  a,  w,  8p,  Chicago.    Central  Hs.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Paine,  Merlin  May,  8,  a,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Paine,  Richard  Candee,  S,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Lane  Technical  Hs. 

Painkinsky,  Frances  Raye,  A,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs. 

Pakulaz,  Adam  Robert,  L,  a,  Wj  «p,  Chicago.    Curtis  Hs. 

Paley,  Miriam,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    McKinley  Hs. 

Palmer,  Marion  Elizabeth,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs. 

Palmer,  Ruth,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Lake  View  Hs. 

Pahnquist,  Charlotte  Leonore,  S,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Waller  Hs. 

Park,  Marie,  L,  to,  Chicago.    Vicksburg,  la.,  Hs. 

Parker,  Charles  Grosvenor,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Parker,  George  Rulison,  S,  o,  w,  »p.  Fort  Dodge,  la.    Fort  Dodge,  Hs. 

Parker,  Margaret  Terrell,  A,  8,  a,  Rochester.    Springfield  Hs. 

Parks,  Ethel  Irene,  L,  a,  Elgin.    Elgin  Hs. 

Parmele,  Alma  Marie,  L,  a,  Chicago.    McKinley  Hs. 

Parmelee,  Jane  Middleton,  A,  a,  ap,  Rochelle.    Harcourt  Place. 

Parritt,  Jeannette,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Lake  View  Hs. 

Parsons,  Frederic  Cornelius,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Morgan  Park  Hs. 

Patchell,  William  L,  to,  «p,  Washington,  D.C.    Greorgetown  Law  S. 

Patrick,  George  Walter,  L,  a,  to,  Rockford.    Rockford  Hs. 

Patterson,  Buell  Averell,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Payne,  Eli  Lawrence,  S,  to,  Emporia,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Normal  S. 

Payne,  Lloyd  Arlo,  L,  to,  «p,  Hutchinson,  Kan.    Hutchinson  Hs. 

Pease,  Eunice  Frances,  L,  a,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Soldan  Hs. 

Peck,  Orrin  Burton,  S^  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Pendry,  Eliza  Ruth,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Percival,  Harriet  Evalyn,  L,  a.  Oak  Park.    Oak  Park  Hs. 

Perlman,  William  Polokow,  L,  w^  ap,  Chicago.    Armour  Inst,  of  Technology. 

Perry,  Eugene  Beauhamab,  5,  a,  a,  to,  ap,  Melvin.    Illinois  State  Normal  U. 

Perry,  Helen  Lomira,  L,  a,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Pershing,  Frank  Edwin,  L,  a,  to,  apf  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Petacque,  Max  Warren,  L,  a,  to,  apf  Chicago.    Tuley  Hs. 

Petersen,  Myrtle  Anna,  L,  a,  a,  to,  Davenport,  la.    Davenport  Teachers  C. 

Peterson,  Alice  Julia,  L,  a,  to,  Nicollet,  Minn.    State  Normal  S.,  Mankato. 

Peterson,  Arthur  Harold,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Spencer,  la.    Spencer  Hs. 

Petrie,  Frances,  L,  a,  Linton,  N.D.    Northwestern  U. 

Pfeiffer,  Henry  March,  5,  a,  a,  to,  ap.  Cedar  Falls,  la.    Iowa  State  U. 

Pfunder,  Malcolm  Chester,  S,  a,  a,  to,  ap,  Greenwood,  Wis.    Ripon  C. 
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Pick,  Albert,  Jr.,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Pietsch,  Peter,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Pink,  Bessie  Ruth,  L,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 

Piatt,  Josephine  Elizabeth,  <S»,  w,  ap,  Fargo,  N.D.    Fargo  C. 

Poage,  Greorge  Rawlings,  L,  «,  a,  Paris,  Mo.    Paducah,  Ky.,  Hs. 

Portis,  Bernard,  8,  a,  'w,  8p,  Chicago.    Lake  Hs. 

Portis,  Sidney  Alexander,  S,  a,  Chicago.    Lane  Technical  Hs. 

Post,  Celeste  Minor,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 

Pratt,  Harriet  Irene,  A,  a,  Freewater,  Ore.    Evanston  Township  Hs. 

Prentice,  Agnes  Grant,  L,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Frances  Shimer  A. 

Prete,  Frank  Philip,  S,  a,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 

Prime,  Laura  Marguerite,  L,  a,  w,  «p.  Oak  Park.    Oak  Park  Hs. 

Pritzker,  Abraham  Nicholas,  L,  «,  a,  ti7,  sp,  Chicago.    Northwestern  U. 

Prosser,  Ruth  Waring,  L,  a,  w,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Puterbaugh,  Franz,  L,  a,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Quigley,  Celia  Catherine,  <S»,  a,  Wj  ap,  Manhattan.    St.  Angelas  A.,  Morris,  111. 

Rabold,  MoUie  Henrietta,  L,  «,  Peoria.    Peoria  Hs. 

Radcliff,  Bryan  Robert,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Howard,  S.D.    St.  John's  Military  A. 

Radusch,  Irma  Mathilde,  L,  a,  apt  St.  Paul,  Minn.    Carleton  C. 

Rankin,  Fred  Eugene,  L,  w^  ap,  Ottiunwa^  la.    Ottumwa  Hs. 

Ravene,  Hedwig,  L,  a,  w^  ap,  Davenport,  la.    Burlington  Hs. 

Raymond,  Lydia  Burrell,  L,  o,  w,  ap,  Aurora.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 

Reed,  James  Leslie,  8,  a,  w,  ap,  Piqua,  Ohio.    Piqua  Hs. 

Reed,  Madeine,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Reeve,  Jessie  Mabel,  S,  a,  w,  Washington,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 

Reid,  Lester  Keith,  8,  a,  Freehold,  N.J.    Freehold  Hs. 

Reiss,  Charles  Edward,  L,  a,  Shelbyville.    Shelbyville  Hs. 

Ren,  Sy  Dah,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Yunnaufu,  China.    Southwestern  C,  Winfield,  Kan. 

Rhett,  Haskell  Smith,  L,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Rhodus,  Mary  Crancer,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Hs. 

Rice,  Earl  Lemuel,  L,  ap,  Chicago.    Calumet  Hs. 

Rich,  John  Kellogg,  L,  a,  Evergreen  Park.    Beloit  C. 

Richardson,  Frances  Lindley,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Richolson,  Eva  Marie,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 

Richter,  Gertrude  Katharine,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Davenport,  la.    Davenport  Hs. 

Richter,  Maurice  Nathaniel,  8,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Ricketts,  Julia  Marguerite,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Ridgway,  Frederick  Lawrence,  L,  a,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Riffle,  Ira  Newcomer,  L,  a,  McClellandtown,  Pa.    Grerman  Township  Hs. 

Risk,  Lora  Valera,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Liberty,  Mo.,  Hs. 

Risk,  Ora  Lee,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Liberty,  Mo.,  Hs. 

Roach,  Pauline  Jacques,  8,  a,  Chicago.    Girls'  Hs.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Roberts,  Frances,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Robinson,  Ida  Elizabeth,  L,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Robinson,  Margaret,  A,  a,  Joliet.    Joliet  Township  Hs. 

Robinson,  Marion  Florence,  L,  ap,  Oak  Park.    Canandaigua,  N.Y.,  A. 

Robinson,  Reginald  Hicks,  8,  a,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Roddy,  Frank  Allen,  L,  a,  Pawhuska,  Okla.    LaCrosse,  Wis.,  Hs. 
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Roeth,  Gloria,  A,  a,  w,  8p,  Chicago.    Lake  View  Hs. 
Rofsky,  Esther,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 

Rogers,  Arthur  Waterman,  A,  a,  w,  apt  Evanston.     DeLancey  Hs.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Rogers,  Florence  EUlen,  L,  w,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 
Rogers,  Jessica  Milrae,  L,  8,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Rogers,  Josephine  Harrison,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Mrs.  Starrett's  S.  for  Girb. 
Rogers,  Orville  Barr,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  Newell,  la.    Rockford,  111.,  Hs. 
Rogerson,  Everett  Edward,  L,  9,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 
Roosma,  Albert  Hempenius,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Curtis  Hs. 
Rose,  Holland  Lancashire,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Evart,  Mich.    Ehrart  Hs. 
Rosenberg,  Harold,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    McKinley  Hs. 
Roeenburg,  S[arry  Louis,  <S»,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Lane  Technical  Hs. 
Roser,  John  Henry,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Schurz  Hs. 
Ross,  Arthur  James,  S,  «,  Perry,  la.    Perry  Hs- 
Ross,  Vergil  Alvin,  S,  a,  to,  ap,  Rossburg,  Ohio.    Ansonia  Hs. 
Roth,  Stanley  EEarold,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Lane  Technical  Hs. 
Rothermel,  Sam  A.,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Rothschild,  Caroline  Alice,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Roudebush,  Mabel  Florence,  S,  a,  Topeka,  Kan.    Topeka  Hs. 
Rounsevelle,  Phillip,  A,  a,  to,  ap,  Hazel  Crest.    Thornton  Township  Hs. 
Rouse,  Mary  Louise,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Kenwood  Inst. 
Rubinkam,  Elizabeth  Erety,  L,  a,  ap,  Chicago.    Frances  Shimer  S. 
Rubinkam,  Henry  Wynkoop,  <S»,  a,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Rudolph,  Abraham  Happy,  S,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Tuley  Hs. 
Ruman,  Flora,  L,  a,  to,  Grary,  Ind.    Gary  Hs. 
Ruppel,  Leona  Elizabeth,  L,  a,  Webster  City,  la.    Iowa  State  C. 
Ruppelt,  ESdward  Alford,  L,  a.  Steamboat  Park,  la.    Iowa  State  Teachers  C. 
Rush,  Floyd  Harold,  S,  to,  ap,  Pittsburg,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Manual  Training  S. 
Rust,  Sallie  Sterling,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Rochester,  N.Y.    University  Hs. 
Rutherford,  Jean  Murdah,  A,  to.  Oak  Park,    Newman,  111.,  Hs. 
Ryan,  Florence  May,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Ryan,  Gladys  Florence,  L,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Parker  Hs. 
Sager,  Benjamin  Bertram,  S,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 
Salisbury,  Laurence  Eustis,  L,  a,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Sammis,  Margaret,  L,  a,  to,  Le  Mars,  la.    Le  Mars  Hs. 
Samuel,  Jacob  Herman,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Bowen  Hs. 
Samuels,  Joseph  Louis,  L,  to,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 
Satt,  Max,  8,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Parker  Hs. 

Satterthwaite,  James  Frederick,  S,  ap,  Toledo,  Ohio.    Scott  Hs.,  Toledo. 
Sauer,  Henry  Charles,  S,  a,  a,  to,  Rutland.    Rutland  Hs. 
Scanlan,  Arthur  Garrett,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Schachter,  Joseph  Andrew,  S,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Waller  Hs. 
Schafer,  Walter  Beaumont,  L,  a,  a,  to,  Ottumwa,  la.    Ottumwa  Hs. 
Schaller,  Clarence  Henry,  S,  a,  to,  ap,  Mendota.    Mendota  Hs. 
Scharbau,  Kurt  Albert,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    St.  John's  Military  A. 
Scherwat,  Margaret  Louise,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Waller  Hs. 
Schimberg,  Archie,  L,  a,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
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Schinkel,  Hedwig  Marie,  I>,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Waller  Hs. 

Sohlesinger,  Victor  George,  8,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Armour  Inst,  of  Technology. 

Schlueter,  Elsie  Wilhelmina,  L,  8,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Schmitt,  Anne  Elizabeth,  L,  «,  Marysville,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Normal  S. 

Schmitt,  Caribel,  L,  a,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Schmitt,  Ottilie  Anna,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 

Schneider,  Herbert,  S,  «,  Chicago.    Evanston  A. 

Schnull,  Edna  Josephine,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  IndianapoUs,  Ind.  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Scholes,  George  Andre,  L,  w^  «p,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Schram,  Margaret  Isabella  Ethel,  <S»,  «p,  Chicago.    Lake  View  Hs. 

Schricker,  Irene  Helene,  A,  a,  u^,  sp,  Rock  Islimd.    Davenport  Hs. 

Schroder,  Mildred  Maurence,  L,  a,  to,  8p,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.    Battle  Creek  Hs. 

Schultze,  Irma  Olive,  L,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Schurs  Hs. 

Schuyler,  Clarissa  H.,  S,  «,  Clinton,  la.    Simmons  C. 

Schwartz,  Edward  Henry,  L,  «,  Chicago.    Northwestern  U.  Law  S. 

Schwartz,  Lewis  H.,  5,  «,  Chicago.    South  Hs.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Scott,  Chauncey  Harrison,  L,  a,  ap,  Scio,  Ohio.    Shawnee  Hs. 

Scott,  Coral  Frances,  L,  to,  Pittsburg,  Kan.    Pittsburg  Hs. 

Scott,  Dorothy  Melissa,  L,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Scott,  Geraldine  Alice,  L,  to,  Oak  Park.  •  Oak  Park  Hs. 

Seaburg,  Elmer  Walfred,  S,  to,  Peoria.    Bradley  Polytechnic  Inst. 

Seefurth,  Nathaniel,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Seelenfreund,  Helen  Mildred,  L,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Sellers,  Lyle  Michael,  S,  a,  to,  ap,  Leavenworth,  Kan.    Leavenworth  Hs. 

SeUs,  Barbara  Leigh,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Washington,  D.C.    Rockford  C. 

Sells,  Donald  Douglas,  L,  a,  ap,  Washington,  D.C.    Cleburne,  Tex.,  Hs. 

Sepple,  Helen  Grace,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    St.  Xavier  A. 

Servin,  William  Benedict,  S,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Severin,  Clara  Victoria,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Seversen,  Harry  Norman,  S,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Shaffer,  George  Kurzenknabe,  L,  a,  to,  Harrisburg,  Pa.    Central  Hs.,  Harrisburg. 

Shaffer,  Lucille,  A,  a.  New  Hampton.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 

Shankland,  Mary  Elizabeth,  L,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Mrs.  Starrett's  S.  for  Girls. 

Sharp,  Ralph  Jervis,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Shediiy,  Ruth  Louise,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Shepherd,  Harry  Rasrmond,  L,  a,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Armour  Inst,  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Sherda,  Zacharias,  A,  a.  Highland,  Ind.    Calvin  C. 

Sherlaw,  Fleming  Murray,  L,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Sherman,  Borris  Judson,  S,  a,  a,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 

Sherman,  Mandel,  S,  a,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 

Sherwood,  Elizabeth  Rebekah,  L,  a,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs. 

Shirley,  William  Matthews,  L,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Shuchter,  Samuel,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Russia.    Medill  Hs. 

Shull,  Laurence  Coming,  S,  a,  to,  ap,  Sioux  City,  la.    Sioux  City  Hs. 

Sidway,  Gladys  Louise,  S,  a,  Godfrey.    Stetson  U. 

Siedschlag,  Lester  August,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Kenosha,  Wis.,  Hs. 
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Sietsema,  Jacob  William,  A,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Curtis  Hs. 
Sigler,  Irvin  Linn,  L,  ap,  Dayton,  Ohio.    Stivers  Manual  Training  S. 
Sigler,  Schuyler  William,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Silverberg,  Taube,  L,  w^  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Silverman,  Maurice,  S,  a,  Slutzk,  Russia.    Englewood  Hs. 
Simmons,  Lucille  Zeima,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Kenwood  Inst. 
Singer,  Aaron  Ernest,  L,  sp,  Chicago.    Crane  Technical  Hs. 
Sippel,  Irvin,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Bowen  Hs. 
Skinner,  Donald  Baird,  L,  to,  8p,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Skogsberg,  Vivian,  L,  ap,  Russell,  la.    Cedar  Rapids  Hs. 
Slaughter,  Mary  Gertrude,  <S»,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Orthopedic  Inst. 
Sletten,  Joseph  Nathaniel,  A,  a,  Lake  Mills,  la.    St.  Olaf  C. 
Slonaker,  Mattie  Elsie,  A,  a,  a,  w,  apy  Moline,  Mo.    McMiUen  Hs.,  Mexico,  Mo. 
Small,  Louise  Clara,  L,  a,  w^  Chicago.    Washburn  C. 
Small,  Nellie  Hannah,  <Sf,  «,  Ashton,  S.D.    Redfield  Hs. 
Smith,  Arthur  Wilson,  <S»,  a,  w^  ap,  Richmond,  Ind.    Richmond  Hs. 
Smith,  Eloise  Virginia,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Smith,  Grace  Martha,  I>,  a,  Macomb.    Western  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 
Smith,  Laurence  Eldred,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Payette,  Idaho,  Hs. 
Smith,  Margaret  Woodward,  L,  a,  w^  Chicago.    DeKalb  Township  Hs. 
Smith,  Mary  Louise,  L,  a,  v>,  ap,  Chicago.    A.  of  Our  Lady. 
Smith,  Mildred  Aileen,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Curtis  Hs. 
Smith,  Norman  Sterling,  L,  a,  w,  ap.  Oak  Park.    Oak  Park  Hs. 
Smith,  Vem  Perry,  S,  a,  Waupun,  Wis.    Waupun  Hs. 
Smither,  Chester  Campbell,  A,  a,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Washington  U. 
Smyth,  Vernon  Vincent,  L,  a,  Rockford.    Cornell  C. 
Snyder,  Walter  Francis,  A,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Lake  View  Hs. 
Soukup,  Edward  Theodore,  L,  ap,  Fremont,  Neb.    Valparaiso  U. 
Souther,  Helen  Ida,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Soyer,  Bessie  Frances,  8,  a,  a.  Oak  Park.     McKinley  Hs. 
Spach,  Marian  Towne,  L,  a,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Spencer,  Adah  Porter,  L,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Spencer,  Mary  Blanche,  L,  a,  Chicago.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 
Sperry,  Langley,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Delray,  Fla.    Trenton,  Fla.,  Hs. 
Sproul,  Earl  Elliott,  L,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Standish,  Clement  Eager,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  Wauseon,  Ohio.    Wauseon  Hs. 
Stangl,  Fred  Henry,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.    St.  Cloud  Normal  S. 
Stanley,  Howard  Clark,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Genoa.    Genoa  Hs. 
Staples,  Flora  Delia,  S,  a,  Chicago.    Milwaukee-Downer  C. 
Stark,  Sander,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Starr,  Josephine  Susannah,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Springfield,  Mass.    Central  Hs.,  Spring- 
field. 
Stebbins,  Julia  Elizabeth,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Stefifens,  Leon  Alexander,  S,  a,  w,  ap,  Worthington,  Minn.    Worthington  Hs. 
Steif,  Esther,  L,  ap,  Chicago.    Schurz  Hs. 
Steigleder,  Elizabeth  Lulu,  A,  a,  to,  ap,  Spencer,  la.    Spencer  Hs. 
Steinbauer,  Kathleen  Margaret,  L,  a,  Logansport,  Ind.    Ashland  Hs. 
Steinhauser,  Frederick  Edward,  A,  to,  ap,  Berwyn.    Wheaton  C. 
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Steinkraus,  Elfriede  Ida,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Bowen  Hs. 

Stenhouse,  Bessie  Charlotte,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Stenhouse,  Louise  Josephine,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Stephan,  Carl  Thompson,  S,  9,  a,  Chicago.    WaUer  Hs. 

Stephenson,  Cowan  Douglas,  L,  a,  w,  CenterviUe,  Tenn.    Peoples  S.,  Franklin, 

Tenn. 
Stem,  Charles,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Sterrett,  William  Dwight,  L,  »,  Cedarville,  Ohio.    Cedarville  C. 
Stevens,  Carra  Lestella,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Stevens,  Helena,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Stickel,  Earl,  S,  «,  a,  Davenport,  la.    Davenport  Hs. 
Stieglitz,  Hedwig  Jacobina,  iS,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
StiUerman,  Jacob,  L,  a,  w,  8p,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 
Stimpson,  Sarah  Augusta,  L,  «,  Chicago.    Onarga  Hs. 
Stokr,  George  W.,  <S»,  a,  to,  8p,  Saxton,  Pa.    Franklin  and  Marshall  C. 
Stoltenberg,  Harriet  Evelyn,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Schurz  Hs. 
Stone,  Eklward  Jacob,  Sf  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Examination  under  Department 

of  Instruction,  Philadelphia. 
Stone,  Lola,  A,  9,  San  Antonio,  Tex.    San  Antonio  Hs. 
Stoufifer,  Claudia  Belle,  S,  a,  to,  »p,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Stout,  Clyde  Joseph,  L,  a.  Fort  Cobb,  Okla.    Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Hs. 
Strauss,  Leonard  Adolph,  L,  «,  a,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Strauss,  Percival  Christian,  S,  a,  to,  «p,  Watertown,  Wis.    Watertown  Hs. 
Stringer,  Arthur  Campbell,  L,  a,  to.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.    U.  of  Michigan. 
Strobel,  Harold  Dean,  L,  to,  sp,  Jefferson,  S.D.    Momingside  C. 
Strohm,  Cedric  Barton,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Strong,  Alfred  Ray,  L,  a,  ap,  Sioux  City,  la.    Sioux  City  Hs. 
Stuart,  Martha  Scott,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Studer,  Edward,  S,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Curtis  Hs. 
Sturman,  Sophie  Charlotte,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 
Sucherman,  Joseph  Samuel,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Crane  Technical  Hs. 
Sullivan,  Harriett  Martha,  A,  a,  to,  sp,  Oakland,  Cal.    Los  Angeles  Hs. 
Sullivan,  Isabel,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Oak  Park.    Smith  C. 
Suhzer,  Willa  Anna,  L,  a,  w,  Butte,  Mont.    Montana  State  C.  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Supple,  Omer  Edmund,  S,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 
Sutcliffe,  Esther  Barbra,  L,  s,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Curtis  Hs. 
Svatek,  Edward  Vaclav,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Elgin  A. 
Sweet,  Donald  Monroe,  L,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 
Symes,  Elarl  Louis,  S,  s,  San  Marcos,  Cuba.    Englewood  Hs. 
Tabor,  Lee  Lewis,  L,  s,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 
Taggart,  Alice  Delight,  L,  a,  to,  sp.  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.    Lake  Geneva  Hs. 
Taglia,  Vito  Antonio  Deeolato,  S,  s,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    McKinley  Hs. 
TaU>ot,  Florence  M.,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Keokuk,  la.    Bishopthorse  Manor,  Bethlehem, 

Pa. 
Taylor,  Charles  Fletcher,  8,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Bowen  Hs. 
Taylor,  Charles  Oliver,  L,  a,  Ottumwa,  la.    Stetson  U. 
Taylor,  Delia  May,  A,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Waller  Hs. 
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Teas,  Ruby  May,  A,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    New  Haven  Hs. 

Teeple,  Helen  Fanelia,  L,  a,  Marquette,  Mich.    Northern  State  Normal  S., 

Marquette. 
Teichgraeber,  Otto  Oswald,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Emporia,  Kan.    Emporia  Eb. 
Templeton,  William  Mansfield,  L,  a,  to,  «p.  Oak  Park.    Oak  Park  Hs. 
Ten  Brook,  Ethel  Alice,  L,  sp,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 
Ten  Gate,  Jennie  Gomelia,  S,  a,  to,  «p,  Ghicago.    Galumet  Hs. 
Ten  Gate,  Leah,  S,  a,  to,  «p,  Ghicago.    Galumet  Hs. 
Testin,  Thomas  Joseph,  5,  w^  sp,  Joliet.    Joliet  Township  Hs. 
Tharp,  John  Gilbert,  L,  to,  Ghicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Tharp,  Laurence  MacHatton,  L,  8,  a,  to,  Ghicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Thayer,  Esther  Louise,  Sj  a,  to,  «p,  Ghicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Thayer,  Florence,  L,  a,  Morgan  Park.    Morgan  Park  Hs. 
Thielen,  Vincent  Paul,  S,  8,  a,  to,  sp,  Rioeville,  la.    Riceville  Hs. 
Thomas,  Florence  Lee,  L,  8,  Glevehmd,  Ohio.    U.  of  Ohio. 
Thomas,  Ruth  Marie,  A,  8,  Ghicago.    Rockford  G. 
Thomas,  Ruth  Van  Buskirk,  L,  8,  a,  to,  sp,  Ghicago.    Erasmus  Hs. 
Thompson,  Ruth  Elisabeth,  L,  a,  to,  Ghicago.    Miss  Porter's  S.,  Farmington, 

Gonn. 
Thompson,  Samuel  Keith,  L,  to,  8p,  Minot,  S.D.    Lewis  Inst. 
Thorsch,  Richard  Lionel,  L,  s,  Ghicago.    U.  of  Michigan. 
Thurliman,  Leota,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Garroll,  la.    GarroU  Hs. 
Tibbits,  Eleanor  Elizabeth,  S,  a,  to,  sp.  Riverside.    John  Marshall  Hs. 
Timberlake,  Helen  Rachael,  L,  a,  Ghicago.    Hyde  Paric  Hs. 
Toler,  Frank,  L,  a,  Ghicago.    Armour  Inst,  of  Technology. 
Tonness,  Alfred,  A,  tc,  «p,  Ghicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Torell,  Frank,  L,  a,  ti?,  Omaha,  Neb.    North  Park  G.A. 
Torrell,  Harold  John,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Omaha,  Neb.    Omaha  Hs. 
Townley,  Fannie,  L,  a,  Sidney,  Ohio.    U.  of  Michigan. 
Townley,  Francis  Reid,  S,  a,  to,  «p,  Ghicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Tragitt,  Elizabeth  Weedon,  A,  a,  to,  Rolla,  Mo.    All  Saints'  S. 
Tranter,  Paul  W.,  S,  «p,  Armour,  S.D.    U.  of  Iowa. 
Traut,  Eugene  Fagan,  S,  a,  Wy  sp,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.    Fond  du  Lac  Hs. 
Traver,  George  White,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Ghicago.    U.  of  Michigan. 
Travis,  Florence,  S,  «,  Evanston.    Northwestern  U. 
Treichlinger,  Wilma  Alice,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Ghicago.    University  Hs. 
Tresidder,  Donald  B.,  S,  a,  to,  Tipton,  Ind.    Winona  G. 
TnmibuU,  Denslow  Allerton,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Ghicago.    University  Hs. 
Tsai,  Shing  Wu,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Hongkong,  Ghina.    Tsing  Hua  G. 
Tseo,  George  Bongjo,  8,  «,  Kiangoe,  Ghina.    Evanston  A. 
Tufts,  James  Warren,  S,  «,  a,  Ghicago.    Monson  A.,  Monson,  Mass. 
Tunnicliff,  Morris  Damon,  L,  a,  Macomb.    Western  Military  A. 
Turner,  Olive  Trowbridge,  jS,  a,  to,  «p,  Ghicago.    Galumet  Hs. 
Twining,  Bessie  Glotilde,  L,  sp,  Ghicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Tyley,  Jennie  Spratt,  L,  o,  to,  «p,  Ghicago.    Ghicago  Hs. 
Tyley,  Judson  Spratt,  5,  a,  to,  «p,  Ghicago.    G.  of  Idaho. 
Uhlmann,  Alice  Margaret,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Ghicago.    University  Hs. 
Ulman,  Ray  William,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Ghicago.    Manchester,  Ind.,  Hs. 
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Ulman,  Ross  Joseph,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Manchester,  Ind.,  Hs. 

UDSon,  Salvador,  L,  id,  sp,  Pagsangham,  Laguna,  P.I.    Manila  Hs. 

Vance,  Emma  Fairbaim,  L,  sp,  Erie,  Pa.    Randolph-Macon  Woman's  C. 

Vance,  Ruth  Mary,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    LaCrosse,  Wis.,  Hs. 

Vanderpoel,  Robert  P.,  L,  8,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Van  Der  Veen,  Andrew  Edward,  L,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Harvard,  El.,  Hs. 

Vander  Veen,  George,  5,  a,  to,  sp,  Riverdale.    Thornton  Township  Hs. 

Van  Dyke,  Harry  Benjamin,  A,  a,  to,  «p,  Des  Moines,  la.  North  Des  Moines 
Hs. 

Van  Houten,  Elizabeth  Griffeth,  A,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Calumet  Hs. 

Vaughan,  Alexander  Sandord,  S,  a,  to,  sp,  Oak  Park.    Oak  Park  Hs. 

Veaxey,  George  Julian,  Sj  a,  w^  sp,  Chicago.    Brookline,  Mass.,  Hs. 

Veasey,  Sumner  Guiwits,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Brookline,  Mass.,  Hs. 

Veblen,  Elling  Haldor,  S,  a,  to,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    U.  of  Iowa. 

Viezens,  Harry  Leo,  S,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Parker  Hs. 

Vinton,  Anne  Pierce,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Waller  Hs. 

Vogel,  Olga  Hildegard,  L,  s,  a,  to,  San  Antonio,  Tex.    San  Antonio  Hs. 

Wachter,  Herbert  John,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    St.  James  Hs. 

Wagner,  Louise  Dorothy,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Bryn  Mawr  C. 

Wagner,  Percy  Evan,  L,  a,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Wait,  James  Lindsay,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Wakefield,  Howard,  8,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Walker,  William  Gordon,  8,  s,  a,  to,  Riceville,  la.    Iowa  State  C. 

Walkington,  Doris  Marian,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Ringwood.    Elgin  A. 

Wallace,  Lew  Eldred,  L,  a,  Shelbyville.    Shelbyville  Hs. 

Wallen,  Judith  Ingeborg  Carlevea,  L,  s,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Walsh,  Stuart  P,  L,  to,  sp,  Joliet.    Joliet  Township  Hs. 

Walter,  Laura,  8,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Wendell  PhiUips  Hs. 

Walter,  Robert  Henry  Keamer,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Lake  Hs. 

Walter,  Will  Hamilton,  8,  a,  to,  sp,  Evanston.    Evanston  A. 

Walther,  Eva  Luella,  L,  a,  De  Soto,  Mo.    Missouri  State  Normal  S. 

Ward,  Lyle  Winifred,  8,  a,  to,  sp,  Greenup.    Greenup  Hs. 

Waterston,  Elizabeth,  L,  s,  Austin,  Tex.    U.  of  Texas. 

Webb,  Arthur  Louis,  L,  to,  Chicago.    Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  Normal  S. 

Webster,  Hester  Evelyn,  L,  s,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Weers,  Lealand  Henry,  L,  a,  Peoria.    Peoria  Hs. 

Wegener,  Julia  Ahna,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Augusta,  Ky.    Miami  U. 

Weil,  Beatrice  Henrietta,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Smith  C. 

Weinberg,  Abraham  Joseph,  8,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Tuley  Hs. 

Weinberg,  Benjamin,  8,  a,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 

Weinberg,  Harry  Nathaniel,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Tuley  Hs. 

Weiner,  Otto  Francis,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Lane  Technical  Hs. 

Weisbrod,  Bessie  Dina,  L,  w,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 

Weisl,  Edwin  Louis,  L,  s,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 

Weisman,  Sidney  Maurice,  8,  a,  to,  sp,  Louisville,  Ky.  Du  Pont  Manual  Train- 
ing Hs.,  Louisville. 

Weiss,  Lillian  Eburriet,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Omaha,  Neb.  Ward-Belmont  C,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 
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Weiss,  Morton  Benjamin,  L,  a,  w,  sp^  Chicago.    McKinley  Hs. 

Weiss,  Terry,  L,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Wells,  Lucy  Buchner,  L,  a,  w,  Clarksville,  Mo.    Louisiana,  Mo.,  Hs. 

Wells,  Samuel  Webster,  S,  «,  Wausau,  Wis.    Beaver  Dam  Hs. 

Welsh,  Gerald  Eugene,  L,  a,  Wy  sp,  Chicago.    McKinley  Hs. 

Wendrich,  Carl  Frederich,  L,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Bowen  Hs. 

Wenner,  Miriam  Louise,  jS,  a,  Wy  sp,  Chicago.    Calumet  Hs. 

Wescott,  Virgil,  S,  a,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Westberg,  Emily  Charlotte,  8,  «,  Chicago.    North  Division  Hs. 

Wetmore,  Orville  Chase,  L,  sp,  Chicago.    Culver  Military  A. 

Wheeler,  Anna  Eugenie,  L,  8,  Chicago.    Calumet  Hs. 

Wheeler,  LeRoy  Coe,  L,  a,  to,  sp.  Sterling.    Lake  Forest  A. 

Whitaker,  Roxana  Laetitia,  A,  8,  Bell  Buckle,  Tenn.    Webb's  Preparatory  S. 

White,  Dorothy  Jane,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Capen  S.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

White,  Raymond  Moran,  L,  a,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Wickett,  Dorothy  Frances,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Wiedemann,  David,  Jr.,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Harvey.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Wien,  Max  Samuel,  S,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    McKinley  Hs. 

Wiesinger,  Ruth  A.,  iS,  sro,  to,  Aurora.    East  Aurora  Hs. 

Wigeland,  Andrew  Ellsworth,  L,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Lane  Technical  Hs. 

Wigeland,  George  Norman,  L,  sp,  Chicago.    Lane  Technical  Hs. 

Wiley,  William  Emmett,  L,  a,  Marion,  Ind.    Culver  Military  A. 

Willd,  John  Arthur,  jS,  to,  «p,  Hoffman,  Minn.    University  Hs. 

Willett,  Robert  Leslie,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Williams,  Eugene  Ford,  L,  a,  «p,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Williams,  Frances  Edwina,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Delavan,  Wis.    Delavan  Hs. 

Williams,  Roy  Walter,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Wilson,  Anna  Grace,  L,  8,  Ottumwa,  la.    Ottumwa  Hs. 

Wilson,  Benjamin  Shaw,  S^  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Wilson,  Dorothy  White,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Stev^  S.  for  Girls. 

Wilson,  Raymond,  S,  a,  to,  8p,  Chicago.    Quincy  Hs. 

Wilson,  Theodora,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Windrow,  Stellan  Sven,  L,  a,  to,  8py  Chicago.    Lane  Technical  Hs. 

Winefield,  Dorothy  E.,  L,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Winter,  Edward  Thomas,  S,  a,  to,  <p.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.    Fond  du  Lac  Hs. 

Wintemitz,  Louise  Cathr3m,  L,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Lake  View  Hs. 

Witcraft,  Forest  Emerson,  A,  a,  to,  «p,  LaCrosse,  Wis.    LaCroese  Hb. 

Witmer,  David  Clark,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Mount  Joy,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.    State  Normal 

S.,  Millersville,  Pa. 
Wittenauer,  Martin  Matthew,  5,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Ambia,  Ind.,  Hs. 
Wolf,  Bessie  Irene,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Anamosa,  la.,  Hs. 
Wolf,  Elizabeth  Pauline,  S,  a,  to,  «p,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Butler  U. 
Wolford,  Frances  Josephine,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Woodhouse,  Lulu  May,  L,  «,  Sharon  Springs,  Kan.    C.  of  Sisters  of  Bethany. 
Woodruff,  Madelyn,  L,  o,  Wy  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Woods,  Madeline  Loretto,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Joliet.    Joliet  Township  Hs. 
Woods,  Mary  Florence,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Mattoon  Hs. 
Wright,  Donald  McCloud,  A,  «p,  Huntsville,  Ohio.    Miami  U. 
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Yao,  Yu  Tai,  5,  to,  Kiangsi,  China.    U.  of  California. 

Young,  Elmer  Frank,  8,  a,  w,  sp,  Wausau,  Wis.    Carroll  C. 

Yu,  Wen  Tsan,  L,  8,  a,  w,  sp,  Canton,  China.    Tsing  Hua  C. 

Zachari,  Elisabeth  Dorothea,  Sj  8,  Louisville,  Ky.    Louisville  Normal  S. 

Zander,  Jason,  S,  a,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Zarobsky,  Henry  James,  /S,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    McKinley  Hs. 

Zaz,  Solomon  Lionel,  L,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 

Zimmerman,  Ethel  West,  L,  a,  Chicago.    Lewis  List. 

Zoline,  Oitin  Bums,  L,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
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Adams,  Kate  Jane,  8,  Chicago.    Church  Training  and  Deaconess  House,  Fliila- 

delphia,  Pa. 
Adler,  Helen  Anna,  «,  Chicago.    Notre  Dame  C. 
Albertsworth,   Edwin   Franklin,   8,   Washington,   D.C.    Washington    F<u«ign 

Missionary  Sm.  • 

Alexander,  Carlotta,  8,  Washington,  Ga.    Agnes  Scott  Inst. 
Allen,  E.  Alta,  «,  Miami,  Ariz.    U.  of  Washington. 
Allen,  Mary  Katharine,  8,  Frankfort,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 
Allen,  Newton  Clarence,  8,  Brush  Creek,  Tenn.    Carson  and  Newman  C. 
Allison,  Raymond  Burton,  to,  Iowa  Falls,  la.    Ellsworth  C. 
Althen,  Charlotte  May,  8,  Mount  Vernon,  S.D.    Northern  Normal  and  Industrial 

S.,  Aberdeen. 
Andrews,  Andrew  Gregory  Hadji,  8,  a,  to,  sp,  Rhodes,  Turkey  in  Asia.    Centnd 

Y.M.C.A.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Andrews,  Ellis  Erastus,  8p,  East  Detroit,  Mich.    U.  of  Michigan. 
Antrim,  Elizabeth  Delia,  8,  Royal  Center,  Ind.    Winona  U. 
Appleby,  Erma  Myrtle,  8,  Independence,  Kan.    Grinnell  C. 
Appleby,  Una,  8,  Independence,  Kan.    Colimibia  C.  of  Expression. 
Appleton,  Kathryne,  8,  Lexington,  Ky.    Hamilton  C. 
Arnold,  Emmett  Lee,  8,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Drury  C. 
Arnold,  Merton  O.,  8,  Palmer,  Neb.    U.  of  Nebraska. 
Arnold,  Walter  Hermann,  a,  Wtlrttemberg,  Germany.    Schomdorf  S.,  WOrttem- 

berg. 
Aronson,  Joseph  David,  8,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.    Euclid  Preparatory  S. 
Ashton,  Theresa  Mildred,  w,  Seattle,  Wash.    U.  of  Washington. 
Atherton,  PauU  Mortimer,  w,  Anderson,  Ind.    Anderson  Hs. 
Atkinson,  Thomas  Prater,  8,  Montgomery,  Ala.    U.  of  Georgia. 
Aust,  Richard  Frederick,  8,  Medford,  Mass.    English  Hs.,  Providence,  R.I. 
Babcock,  Laura  Ella,  a,  Edgemere,  Long  Island,  N.Y.    Oberlin  C. 
Bachmann,  Ethel  Allen,  V7,  Chicago.    U.  of  Kansas. 
Bailey,  Emily  D.,  8,  Tecmnseh,  Mich.    Ridgeway,  Mich.,  Hs. 
Bailey,  Emily  Virginia,  8,  Chicago.    State  Normal  S.,  Milwaukee. 
Balibough,  Oral  Bevoly,  8,  ap,  Holbrook,  Neb.    U.  of  Nebraska. 
Balloch,  Grace  Frantz,  8,  Petrolia,  Tex.    First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  S. 
Bannick,  Christian  John,  8,  Evanston.    Northwestern  U. 
Barnes,  Ethel  Lucile,  8,  Denver,  Colo.    Colorado  Woman's  C. 
Barnes,  Helen  Louise,  8,  Ottumwa,  la.    Ottumwa  Hs. 
Bamett,  Eura  Gertrude,  8,  Gallatin,  Tenn.    Howard  C. 
Barr,  Ethel  Alice,  8,  Rockwell  City,  Ia«    Iowa  State  Teachers  C. 
Barr,  Lula  Abemethy,  8,  Edmond,  Okla.    Mississippi  Normal  C. 
Barrett,  Anna  E.,  8,  Rowley,  la.    Iowa  State  Teachers  C. 
Barrs,  Newcomb,  8,  Gainesville,  Fla.    U.  of  Florida. 
Bartlett,  Lila  May,  8,  Cedar  Hill,  Tenn.    Vanderbilt  U. 
Bass,  William  Woodford,  8,  El  Dorado,  Kan.    State  Normal  S.,  Pittsburgh. 
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Bates,  Hazel  Inex,  s,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Indianapolis  Training  S. 

Beck,  Ka^een  Sue,  8,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    U.  of  California. 

Benitei,  Eulogio,  s,  Manila,  P.I.    U.  of  Phillippines. 

Bergman,  Henry  Dale,  s,  Ames,  la.    Iowa  State  C. 

Bergum,  Ame  John,  s,  Moose  Lake,  Minn.    Central  Hs.,  Duluth. 

Berry,  Beulah  Estelle,  8,  LaGrange,  Ky.    Fairmount  Hs.,  LaGrange,  111. 

Berry,  Karl  Russell,  «,  Vancouver,  B.C.    McGill  U. 

Bevan,  Winifred  La3rton,  8,  Logansport,  Ind.    Logansport  Hs. 

Bingham,  Clara  Virginia,  a,  Lima,  Ohio.    Morgan  Park,  111.,  A. 

Birdsall,  Don  Pettit,  8,  Green  Bay,  Wis.    State  Normal  S.,  Oshkosh. 

Black,  James  Bailey,  8,  Blue  Mountain,  Miss.    University  Hs. 

Blackford,  Pearl,  8,  Ottumwa,  la.    Iowa  State  Teachers  C. 

Blake,  Elmira  Lucretia,  8,  Burlington,  la.    Monmouth  C. 

Blake,  Elveretta  Strickland,  a,  Lagrange,  Me.    Simmons  C. 

Blasingame,  Bertha,  a,  Augusta,  Ga.    Georgia  Normal  C. 

Blomberg,  Albert  Emanuel,  a,  Chicago,    Illinois  Wesleyan  U. 

Bobbitt,  Sarah  Annis,  s,  a,  to,  Chicago.    State  Normal  S.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Boles,  Flora  Alice,  a,  w.  Fort  Smith,  Ark.    Colimibia  U. 

Bomar,  Margaret  Hannen,  8,  Owensboro,  Ky.    Elizabeth  C,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Bonfield,  Susan  Agnes,  8,  Chicago.    St.  Xavier  A. 

Boone,  Ernest  Oscar,  Jr.,  «,  Columbia,  Mo.    Lincoln  Inst.,  Jefferson  City. 

Borchert,  Alice  May,  8,  Vicksburg,  Miss.    U.  of  Mississippi. 

Borger,  Georgia,  «,  Tampa,  Fla.    Florida  Normal  Inst. 

Braginton,  Elizabeth  G.,  8,  a,  id,  sp,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Notre  Dame  Convent. 

Brandes,  Louise  Henrietta,  a,  w^  Moscow  Mills,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Kirksville, 

Braswell,  Emma  Annie,  8,  Dallas,  Tex.    Dallas  Hs. 

Breckenridge,  Elizabeth  Green,  8,  Louisville,  Ky.    Columbia  U. 

Brent,  Susie  Arena,  8,  Quincy.    Western  Illinois  State  Normal  S.,  Macomb. 

Brinton,  Lee  Verne,  8,  Clay  City,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 

Bristol,  Lettie  Estella,  8,  Opdyke.    Normal  U.,  Normal,  HI. 

Brous,  Gaitha  Purl,  8,  Granbury,  Tex.    Texas  Christian  U. 

Brown,  Beatrice  Heheumann,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Wadleigh,  N.Y.,  Hs. 

Brown,  Cecile  Rovida,  8,  Long  Island,  Kan.    Phillipsburg,  Kan.,  Hs. 

Brown,  Charles  L.,  8,  Delia,  Kan.    North  Texas  State  Normal  S. 

Brown,  Frank  Thomas,  8,  Knoxville,  Ark.    Hendrix  C. 

Brown,  James  Greenleaf,  8,  Tucson,  Ariz.    Ferris  Inst.,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

Brown,  Thomas  Rush,  8,  Stamps,  Ark.    Arkansas  C. 

Buck,  Mary  Louise,  8,  Clinton,  Ky.    Howard  C,  Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Bundy,  Ida  Burke,  a,  Chicago.    Normal  Training  Department,  Mechanics  Inst., 

Rochester,  N.Y. 
Burke,  Mildred  Mary,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Western  Reserve  U. 
Bumam,  Lenore  Manita,  8,  Linton,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 
Bums,  Norene  Ellen,  8,  Sanborn,  la.    Iowa  State  Teachers  C. 
Burroughs,  William  Henry,  8,  Advance,  Ind.    Lebanon,  Ind.,  Hs. 
Bussey,  Homer  Lafayel^jbe,  8,  Hillsboro,  Ohio.    Wilmington  C. 
Buswell,  Guy  Thomas,  a,  York,  Neb.    York  C. 
Butler,  Eugene  Bogue,  8,  Economy,  Ind.    Earlham  C. 
Byers,  Alfred  Sanford,  8,  Seelyville,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 
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Byrne,  Herman  DeWitt,  8,  Georgetown,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 

Cadden,  Lillian  Isabelle,  8,  Logansport,  Ind.    Terre  Haute  Ha. 

Caldwell,  James  Allen,  8,  Minerva,  Ky.    Western  Kentucky  State  Normal  S. 

Caldwell,  Jessie  Maude,  8,  Chillicothe.    Gregg  Business  C. 

Caldwell,  Lyda  Robertson,  8,  Jackson,  Tenn.    Memphis  Conference  Female  Inst 

Campbell,  Anna  Euphema,  8,  Covington,  Ky.    State  U.  of  Kentucky. 

Campbell,  Christine,  8,  Marquette,  Mich.    Marquette  Hs. 

Campbell,  James  Reid,  Jr.,  8,  Tuskegee,  Ala.    Tuakegee  Hs. 

Campbell,  Nina,  8,  Cambalong,  Bombala,  Australia.    Private  Study. 

Carey,  Joseph  P.,  8,  a,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 

Carey,  Thomas  Sheridan,  8,  a,  w^  8Pt  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Leland  Stanford  Junior  U. 

Carkener,  Anna,  8,  Chicago.    Kansas  City  Hs. 

Carpenter,  E.  D.,  8,  Memphis,  Tenn.    Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Business  C. 

Carr,  Antoinette  Cox,  8,  Chicago.    Delaware,  Ohio,  Hs. 

Carroll,  Godwin  Trezwant,  8,  Tulsa,  Okla.    Little  Rock  Hs. 

Carroll,  William  Emmett,  8,  a,  to.  Cedar  Rapids,  la.    Drake  U. 

Carson,  William  Pierce,  a,  to.  Ridge  Spring,  S.C.    Furman  U. 

Carter,  Irene  Lucretia,  a,  to,  8p,  Chicago.    Keokuk,  la.,  Hs. 

Cartwright,  Ethel  Alice,  8,  CoUierville,  Tenn.    West  Tennessee  State  Normal  S. 

Carver,  Dora  E.,  8,  LaCrosse,  Wis.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 

Castle,  Eleanore  Mariea,  8,  Chicago.    Koreshan  Unity  U. 

Castle,  Mary  Shirk,  to,  Chicago.    Shepardson  C. 

Cecil,  Eugene  Randolph,  to,  8Pf  Chicago.    C.  of  Medicine,  U.  of  Illinois. 

Celeen,  Ida  Olive,  8,  Sioux  City,  la.    Iowa  State  Teachers  C. 

Chai,  Chun-Liu,  8,  Tientsin,  China.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 

Chamberlin,  Klee  Arthur,  a,  Tonica.    Northwestern  U. 

Chandler,  Ruby  Hamilton,  a,  Chicago.    Miss  Wheeler's  S.,  Provid^ioe,  RJ. 

Chandler,  Virginia  Grigsby,  a,  8p,  Chicago.    Miss  Wheeler's  S.,  Providence,  RJ. 

Chapin,  Anna  Rebecca,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Cook  Coimty  Normal  S. 

Chapman,  Howard  Alonzo,  to,  8p,  Chicago.    Missouri  S.  of  Mines. 

Cherry,  Mabel  Dickson,  8,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    U.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Choe,  Shu,  8,  Talifu,  China.    Southwestern  C,  Winfield,  Kan. 

Christian,  William  Judson,  8,  Denison,  Tex.    U.  of  Texas. 

Christman,  Clarence  Huntley,  8,  Baton  Rouge,  La.    Louisiana  State  U. 

Christopherson,  Edmimd  D.,  a,  w,  8p,  Racine,  Wis.    Beloit  C. 

Christy,  Edith  Elizabeth,  8,  Maryville,  Mo.    Missouri  Wesleyan  C. 

Chung,  Hsin  Hsuan,  8,  Urbana.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Clark,  Florence  Isabel,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Soper  S.  of  Oratory. 

Clark,  John  Francis  James,  8,  Charleston,  W.Va.    Ohio  U. 

Clark,  Louise,  8,  Belding,  Mich.    Michigan  State  Normal  S. 

Clarkson,  Edith,  8,  Memphis,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Kirksville. 

ijmiXf  Hazel  Almeda,  8,  Henry.    Bradley  Pol3rtechnic  Inst. 

Clowes,  Francis  John,  to,  8Pf  Chicago.    Inst,  of  Chartered  Accountants  of 

Ontario. 
Cobb,  Berta,  8,  Corsicana,  Tex.    Peabody  C. 
Cobb,  Horace  R.,  8,  Chicago.    Valparaiso  U. 
Combs,  Bert  Lester,  8,  Farmersburg,  Ind.    Wabash  C. 
Comfort,  Eunice  Nicholas,  8,  Chicago,    Kansas  City  U. 
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Connelly,  Vemie  Ethel,  a,  Chicago.    Edgar  Springs,  Mo.,  Country  S. 

Conrath,  Anna  L.,  a,  Lima,  Ohio.    Cook  County  Normal  S. 

Cook,  Benjamin  Franklyn,  8,  Compton.    Beloit  C. 

Cooke,  Alice  WoodhuU,  to,  «p,  Tokyo,  Japan.    State  Normal  S.,  San  Joee,  Cal. 

Cornish,  Stephen,  8,  Canton,  Mo.    Christian  U. 

Cory,  Grace  A.,  «,  San  Antonio,  Tex.    Lake  Erie  C. 

Cory,  John,  «,  Rolling  Prairie,  Ind.    U.  of  Heidelberg. 

Coulter,  Delia  Richards,  «,  Columbia,  S.C.    U.  of  South  Carolina. 

Cox,  William  Montgomery,  «,  Okolona,  Miss.    State  U.  of  Kentucky. 

Cribbs,  George  Arthur,  »,  Grove  City,  Pa.    Grove  City  C. 

Cribbs,  James  Elias,  «,  Grove  City,  Pa.    Grove  City  C. 

Crum,  Dorothy  Irene,  «,  Springfield.    Mattoon  Hs. 

Cummings,  Mabel  Louise,  s,  Normal.    Tufts  C. 

Dangerfield,  Maudestine  Moultrie,  8,  Orangeburg,  S.C.    Claflin  U. 

D'Autremont,  Gertrude  Cecilia,  8,  MonticeUo,  la.    Iowa  State  Teachers  C. 

Davenport,  Ella,  «,  Pearsall,  Tex.    Colimibia  U. 

Davies,  Genevieve,  a,  ti?,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Davis,  Carl  DeWitt,  «,  Milan,  Kan.    Friends  U. 

Davis,  Elizabeth,  8,  Fulton,  Ky.    Kentucky  State  Normal  S. 

Davis,  Loyal  Edward,  a,  Galesburg.    Knox  C. 

Davis,  Olive  Louise,  8,  Fenton,  Mich.    U.  of  Michigan. 

Dawson,  Floy,  «,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.    Columbia  U. 

Decker,  Charles  Ernest,  «,  Aurora.    Aiurora  C. 

Dennis,  Mary  Ellen,  8,  a,  Chicago.    Waller  Hs. 

Dignum,  Jennie  Margaret,  8,  Chicago.    Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  Hs. 

Ditmanson,  Frederick,  «,  Webster,  S.D.    Augsburg  C. 

Doerschuk,  Estelle,  «,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 

Doktorosky,  Maurice,  »,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Domingo,  Bartolome  Cruz,  a,  ir,  Camiling,  Tarlac,  P.I.    Valparaiso  U. 

Dotterer,  John  Ezra,  8,  ParkviUe,  Mo.    U.  of  Kansas. 

Dougherty,  Edith,  8,  Litchfield.    State  Normal  S.,  Marion,  Ind. 

Doyle,  Mary  E.,  a,  to,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.    Grand  Rapids  Hs. 

Dummeier,  Edwin  F.,  8,  Leesville,  La.    Louisiana  State  U. 

Duifee,  Jane  Walker,  a,  «p,  Chicago.    Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Eaton,  Lou  Ethel,  a,  Taylorsville,  Miss.    Mississippi  Industrial  Inst,  and  C. 

Echer,  Enrique  Eduardo,  a,  Chicago.    Agricultural  C.  of  Holland. 

Eckels,  Mae  Edna,  «,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.    U.  of  Chattanooga. 

Edmonds,  Lois  Eunice,  8,  Jackson,  Miss.    Goucher  C. 

Elliott,  Tliomas  Henry,  «,  Nashville,  Tenn.    Meharry  Medical  C. 

Ellsworth,  Herman  Ladd,  8,  Ottumwa,  la.    Grinnell  C. 

Engle,  Wanda  Fern,  8,  Newton,  la.    Jennings  Hs. 

English,  Leo  Victor,  «,  Key  West,  Fla.    Howard  U. 

Entz,  John  Alvin,  8,  Coudersport,  Pa.    Central  Pennsylvania  C,  New  Berlin,  Pa. 

Eppler,  Elizabeth,  «,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.    U.  of  Texas. 

EMune,  Mazie  Desparde,  8,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.    North  Texas  State  Normal  S. 

Eubank,  Maude  Stephens,  a,  Chicago.    Liberty  Ladies  C,  Liberty,  Mo. 

Eustace,  Annie  Emily,  «,  Dixon.    Ripon  C. 

Fang,  Sze  Voo,  8,  Tali,  China.    Southwestern  C,  Winfiekl,  Kan. 
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Feilchenfeld,  Doris,  «,  Chicago.    Ck)rry,  Pa.,  Hs. 

Ferguson,  Ellen  Margaret,  a,  Mankato,  Kan.    U.  of  Nebraska. 

Fields,  Mary  Lewis,  a,  Paducah,  Ky.    Paducah  Hs. 

Finkelstine,  Belle,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Woman's  Gymnasium,  Ismail,  Russia. 

Finley,  Lucy  Beatrice,  «,  Oneida.    U.  of  Colorado. 

Finstrom,  Ernest  August,  a,  w,  ap,  Cadillac,  Mich.    Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Sm. 

Fisher,  Ella  Alley,  «,  Eugene,  Ore.    Oregon  Normal  S. 

Flick,  Oka  S.,  a,  Alanson,  Mich.    Northwestern  U. 

Fonda,  Beecher  Harold,  a,  Hanover,  N.H.    Dartmouth  C. 

Foote,  Irving  Parrish,  a,  Lafayette,  La.    Louisiana  State  U. 

Ford,  Mary  Elizabeth,  a,  Estelline,  S.D.    State  Normal  S.,  Abeideen. 

Foster,  Robert  DeWitt,  «,  Hamilton,  Tex.    North  Texas  State  Normal  S. 

Foster,  Walter  Lee,  «,  Maxwell,  Tenn.    Carson  and  Newman  C. 

Free,  Margaret,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Freeman,  Edward  Samuel,  a,  v>,  Varna.    Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

Freeman,  James  Earle,  a,  NatchitocheS)  La.    Louisiana  State  Normal  S. 

Fusnecker,  Isidore  Louis,  8,  Cullman,  Ala.    St.  Bernard  C. 

Gaa,  Agapito  Orlina,  a,  Faal,  Batangas,  P.I.    Northwestern  U. 

Galentine,  Grace, «,  Goshen,  Ind.    Butler  C. 

Gallagher,  Margaret  Agnes,  a,  Springfield.    Illinois  State  Normal  S. 
Gardner,  Julia  Sellner,  w,  Chicago.    Mary  Inst.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Garland,  Kate  Conover,  a,  New  Bnmswick,  N.J.    New  Brunswick  Hs. 
Gassaway,  Fannie  Laura,  «,  Anderson,  S.C.    Clark  U. 
Gassman,  Fannie,  a,  w,  ap^  Chicago.    Hillsdale  C. 
Gerish,  Nettie  Luella,  «,  Gypsum,  Kan.    Rush  Medical  C. 
Gibbs,  Mary  Harriett,  a,  Grenada,  Miss.    Grenada  C. 
GifPord,  Eddie  Monroe,  8,  Windfall,  Ind.    Indiana  U. 
Gilday,  Jane  Agnes,  a,  Erie  Mich.    Michigan  State  Normal  S. 
Givens,  Nancy  Alma,  a,  Fulton,  Ky.    Potter  C. 
Gjelseth,  Christian  Havig,  ap,  Chicago.    U.  of  Minnesota. 
Glameyer,  Adolph  Henry,  «,  Omaha,  Neb.    Addison  C. 
Glasheen,  Gretta,  «,  Chicago.    Illinois  Normal  U. 
Glatfelter,  Alice  Maud  Mary,  «,  a,  t&,  ap,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Washington  U. 
Gordon,  Forest  Lee,  a,  Medford,  Okla.    Phillips  U.,  Enid^  Okla. 
Gould,  Mary  Eleanor,  «,  Bedford,  Ohio.    Harvard  U. 

Graham,  Mary  Elizabeth,  8,  Paducah,  Ky.    Memphis  Conference  Female  Inst 
Gray,  William  Wesley,  «,  Prentiss,  Miss.    Mississippi  C. 
Greeley,  Ruth  Josephine,  a,  Chicago.    Wells  C. 
Green,  Eva,  8,  Dallas,  Tex.    Dr.  Grover's  Private  S.,  Dallas. 
Grimstead,  Inez  Hawkins,  a,  Richmond,  Ky.    Hamilton  C. 
Guerry,  Julia  Evans,  a,  to,  ap,  Columbia,  S.C.    C.  for  Women,  Columbia. 
Gimn,  Frank  Eugene,  «,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.    Simpson  C. 
Gustafson,  Esther  Elizabeth,  s,  Round  Rock,  Tex.    U.  of  Texas. 
Guy,  Rachel  Elizabeth,  «,  Chicago.    Washington  Normal  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Guyton,  Grady,  a,  Wfap,  Kosciusko,  Miss.    Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical C. 
Guyton,  Pearl  Vivian,  8,  Blue  Mountain,  Miss.    Blue  Mountain  C. 
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Hagar,  Wilms  Navelia,  «,  Harvard.    State  Normal  S.,  DeKalb. 

Haley,  Grace  May,  8,  Cincmnati,  Ohio.    Columbia  U. 

Halma,  Fred,  «,  Chicago.    U.  of  Florida. 

Ham,  Frank  Williard,  8,  Bozeman,  Mont.    Montana  Agricultural  C. 

Hameister,  Violet  May,  8,  Chicago.    State  Normal  S.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Hanunett,  Evelsm  Allen,  «,  Fayette,  Miss.    Whitworth  C. 

Hanna,  Blanche,  «,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 

Hanner,  Blanche,  8,  Clarksville,  Tenn.    Vanderfoilt  U. 

Hanrahan,  Frank  John,  a,  Wf  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 

Hansmann,  George  Henry,  8,  Manson,  Ga.    State  U.  of  Iowa. 

Harden,  Mary,  «.  Carson  City,  Mich.    Columbia  U. 

Harper,  Katherine,  8,  El  Paso,  Tex.    South  West  Normal  S.,  Uvakle,  Tex. 

Harris,  Otto,  8,  Stonefort.    Valparaiso  U. 

Harrison,  Emily  Stewart,  w,  Atlanta,  Ga.    Georgia  State  Normal  S. 

Harriss,  William  Pliny,  8,  lola,  Kan.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Hartwig,  Gerhard  Frederick,  «,  St.  Ansgar,  la.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Harwell,  Nettie,  «,  Ramer,  Ala.    U.  of  Tennessee. 

Hathaway,  Paul  Richard,  a,  Edon,  Ohio.    Ohio  State  U. 

Hatten,  Helen  Marie,  8,  Chicago.    Monticello  Sm. 

Hatten,  Josephine  Elizabeth,  8,  Salem,  Mo.    U.  of  Missouri. 

Hauser,  Alice  Josephine,  8,  Detroit,  Mich.    Convent  tTbersdorf . 

Havron,  James  Brock,  8,  Chapel  Hill,  Tenn.    Vanderbilt  U. 

Hawkins,  Eleanor  Elizabeth,  a,  w,  8Pf  Buffalo,  N.Y.    Library  S.,  Pratt  Institute. 

Hayes,  Katherine  Alice,  a,  w,  sp^  Rock  Island.    State  U.  of  Iowa. 

Haynie,  Orlena  Adelaide,  S.,  Memphis,  Tenn.    Bellevue  C. 

Healy,  Mary  Virginia,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Villa  Dupont  S.,  Paris. 

Heath,  Austin  Howard,  «,  Montrose,  Colo.     Montrose  County  Hs. 

Hedrick,  Charles  Emberry,  8,  Glenville,  W.Va.    X<ebanon  U. 

Heim,  Myrtle  Murentine,  8,  Chicago.    State  Normal  S.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Heldring-Fabricus,  Leonard  Jean  Otto  Cerard,  a,  Chicago.    U.  of  Brussels, 

Belgium. 
Hempstead,  Harvey  Henry,  a,  Manchester,  la.    Armour  Inst,  of  Technology. 
Henry,  William  John,  8,  a,  u^,  sp,  Chester,  S.C.    Erskine  C. 
Herrick,  Mary  Talbot,  tp,  Chicago,    Denison  U. 
Herrick,  Olga  Amelia,  8,  Ipswich,  S.D.    Sioux  Falls  C. 
Herron,  Josephine  B.,  s,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Shortridge  Hs. 
Higbee,  David  Rathbum,  8,  Omaha,  Neb.    U.  of  Omaha. 
Higgins,  Lucy  Joseph,  8,  Louisville,  Ky.    State  U.  of  Kentucky. 
Hikes,  Etta  Susan,  8,  Guthrie,  Okla.    Northwestern  Normal  S.,  Stanberry,  Mo. 
Hill,  Elizabeth  Sewell,  a,  Chicago.    Tuscola,  HI.,  Hs. 
Hilliard,  Erin  Martha,  8,  Huntington,  Tenn.    Milan,  Tenn.,  Summer  S. 
Hines,  Allie  Marshall,  8,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    U.  of  Cincinnati. 
Hirsch,  Adele,  8,  Denison,  Tex.    Berlitz  S.  of  Languages. 
HixBon,  Samuel,  8,  Memphis,  Tenn.    Chattanooga  Law  S. 
Hjortholm,  Herman  Conrad,  8,  Ellsworth,  la.    St.  Olaf  C. 
Holmes,  Alice  M.,  8p,  Corydon,  la.    Simpson  C. 
Holmes,  David  Porter,  8,  Okolona,  Ark.    U.  of  Arkansas. 
Holmes,  Evalena  Hamilton,  a,  Chicago.    Waukegan  Hs. 
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Holmes,  Margaret  Kantz,  8,  Chicago.    U.  of  Arkansas. 

Hopkins,  Leo  Patrick,  8,  Loogootee,  Ind.    Indiana  U. 

Horton,  Bernard  Benjamin,  8,  Lipton,  Ind.    Valparaiso  U. 

Houseal,  Robert  Wright,  8,  Newberry,  S.C.    U.  of  Virginia. 

Houser,  Inez  Ilene,  8,  Berling  Heights,  Ohio.    Berea  C. 

Howard,  Helen,  8,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Butler  C. 

Howard,  Lula  Frances,  a,  Jacksonville,  Ala.    East  Texas  Normal  S. 

Howe,  Olive  E.,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Cornell  C. 

Howell,  Earl  L.,  «,  DeLeon,  Tex.    U.  of  Texas. 

Hueni,  Bertha  Lecetta,  8,  Forest.    Fairbury,  111.,  Hs. 

Hufif,  Myrtle  Evangeline,  8,  Elgin.    Aurora  Hs. 

Huffaker,  Mary,  s,  Edmimd,  Okla.    Ohio  U. 

Hughes,  Harry  Walter,  «,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.    U.  of  Oklahoma. 

Hughes,  Hilda  Wallace,  «,  LaGrange,  Ind.    Northwestern  U. 

Hughes,  Robert  Edward,  «,  Savannah,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Marsrville. 

Hultman,  Jennie  Elizabeth,  8,  Omaha,  Neb.    Teachers  Training  S.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Himt,  Georgia  Marie,  a.  Marietta,  Ga.    Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  S. 

Hunter,  Paul  Mailers,  «,  a,  to,  8p,  Chicago.    Throop  Pol3rtechnic  Inst. 

Huston,  Clara  Lee,  8,  Chicago.    Conservatory  of  Music,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Ice,  Noel  Carlysle,  «,  GifPord.    Western  Reserve  U. 

Irey,  Albert  Lee,  «,  Vermilion,  Ohio.    Ohio  Northern  U. 

Irvine,  Elizabeth,  «,  Albany,  Ore.    Berkeley  C. 

Ismay,  Lottie  May,  «,  Fulton,  Mo.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Jackson,  Clancy  Montague,  «,  Forsyth,  Ga.    Mercer  U. 

Jamieson,  Lawrence  Cull,  a,  Saginaw,  Mich.    Drexel  Inst.,  Philadelphia,  P&. 

Jefifery,  Emma,  «,  Ithaca,  N.Y.    Pratt  Inst. 

Jeffries,  John  Miller,  s,  Washington,  D.C.    George  Washington  U. 

Jelalian,  Hoohannes,  Bagsasar,  w,  Turkish  Armenia,  Asia  Minor.    Sivas  Normal  S. 

Joachinis,  Belle,  «,  Mount  Carmel.    U.  of  California. 

John,  Louise  H.,  8,  Galion,  Ohio.    Columbia  U. 

Johnsen,  Russell  Campbell,  «,  Boston,  Mass.    Cheshire  Hs. 

Johnson,  Agnes  Ellen,  8,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Johnson,  Everett  Wallace,  «,  Columbia,  Mo.    U.  of  Missouri. 

Johnson,  Helen  Gertrude,  «,  Chicago.    Wellesley  C. 

Johnson,  Maude  Evangeline,  8,  Rockford.    Rockford  Hs. 

Johnson,  Milda,  a,  Redfield,  la.    Teachers  Training  S.,  Moline. 

Jones,  E.  Lee,  «,  Monmouth.    U.  of  Oklahoma. 

Jones,  Etta  Mae,  a,  Inverness,  Miss.    Grenada  C. 

Jones,  Mabel  Eoline,  a,  Kyle,  Tex.    Mississippi  Industrial  Inst,  and  C. 

Jones,  Mary  Meade,  «,  Fayette,  Mo.    Howard-Payne  C. 

Jones,  Mattie  Louise, «,  Tyler,  Tex.    Nashville,  Tenn.,  C.  for  Teachers. 

Jordan,  Elizabeth  Walker,  a,  Prescott,  Ark.    National  Normal  U. 

Jordan,  Robert  Ellis,  a.  Barton,  Wis.    Northwestern  U. 

Joseph,  David  Berman,  a,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Joseph,  Walter  William,  «,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Western  Reserve  U. 

Kahlow,  Thomas  Jefferson,  <p,  Escanaba,  Mich.   U.  of  Wisconsin. 

Kane,  Annie  Marie,  a,  Chicago.    DePaul  U. 

Katzin,  Rachil,  «p,  Chicago.    Kief  U. 
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Kearins,  Nellie  C,  8,  Chicago.    Chicago  Nonnal  S. 

Kempton,  Ruasell  Marshall,  «,  a,  to,  sp,  Richmond,  Ind.    Earlham  C. 

Kenzler,  George  Sebastian,  «,  LaFayette,  Ind.    Purdue  U. 

Kerr,  Marion  Belnap,  8,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    U.  of  Utah. 

Eillam,  Edith  Louise,  «,  Albany,  Mo.    Northwest  Missouri  C. 

Killeen,  James  Michael,  Jr.,  «,  Hanover,  N.H.    Worcester  A. 

Kihx>y,  Alice  Patricia,  «,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Kirkland,  Mineola,  8,  Washington,  D.C.    George  Washington  U. 

Kirkpatrick,  Lee,  8,  Pleasureville,  Ky.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 

Klooster,  Rena,  «,  Chicago.    Enmianuel  Missionary  C. 

Knappenberger,  Vinnie  E.,  8,  Greensburg,  Pa.    Indiana  Normal  S. 

KaojLf  Prentice  B.,  8,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 

Koopman,  Jennie  Lind,  8,  Chicago.    Huntsville  Female  C. 

Kostal,  Frank,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    European  Gymnasium. 

Krueger,  Amy  Ella,  8,  Charles  City,  la.    Charles  City  C. 

Kumler,  Ralph  Waldo,  «,  Tiffin,  Ohio.    Wittenberg  C. 

Lahman,  Orren  Orbra,  8,  Winona,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Normal  S. 

Lane,  Laurence  William,  s,  Des  Moines,  la.    Drake  U. 

Laney,  Corinne,  8,  Tupelo,  Miss.    Mississippi  Industrial  Inst,  and  C. 

Langston,  William  Cleaver,  8,  Columbia,  S.C.    Furman  U. 

Large,  Aaron  Buford,  8,  East  St.  Louis.    McKendree  C. 

Laskin,  Louis  James,  8,  Oak  Park.    U.  of  California. 

Lawrence,  Lila  Mary,  8,  Seattle,  Wash.    Grinnell  C. 

Leach,  Edmimd  Clark,  8,  Dadeville,  Ala.    Alabama  Polytechnic  Inst. 

Lee,  Gilliean  Farley,  a.  Union  Springs,  Ala.    Judson  C. 

Leitner,  Leila  Jones,  8,  Atlanta,  Ga.    Andrew  Female  C. 

Lents,  John  Nicholas,  a,  to,  Anaheim,  Cal.    Private  Study. 

Leonard,  Earl  Renshaw,  8,  Rock  Valley,  la.    U.  of  Nebraska. 

Leppard,  Henry  Milton,  8,  Ottawa,  Can.    U.  of  Toronto. 

Lerando,  Leo  Zelenka,  8,  8p,  Prague,  Bohemia.    U.  of  Prague. 

Lester,  James  William,  8,  Gary,  Ind.    Kendallville  Hs. 

Levin,  Eli,  8,  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Lewis,  James  Otis,  8,  Owensboro,  Ky.    State  U.  of  Kentucky. 

Lewis,  Sterling  Alexander,  Jr.,  8,  Lone  Mountain,  Tenn.    Valparaiso  U. 

Lindholm,  Ina  Matilda,  8,  Kingman,  Kan.    Washburn  C. 

Lindstrand,  Hildur,  to,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Liston,  Hardy,  8,  Kittrell,  N.C.    Biddle  U. 

Little,  Grover  Cleveland,  8,  Gadsden,  Ala.    West  Point  Military  A. 

LitUeford,  Maude  Deidamia,  8,  Dallas,  Tex.    Dallas  Hs. 

Livingston,  Alfred  Earl,  a,  to,  Winona,  Minn.    Winona  Hs. 

Lo,  Ying,  8,  Kaungsi,  China.    U.  of  California. 

Lodor,  Elmira,  8,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    U,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Loughborough,  Hope  Fairfax,  8,  Little  Rock,  Ark.    Monticello  Sm. 

Love,  Lila  Bellen,  8,  Amory,  Miss.    Blue  Mountain  C. 

Lowe,  Frederic  P.,  8,  Montpelier,  Vt.    Dartmouth  C. 

Lowther,  Blanche,  8,  Springfield,  Ohio.    Lebanon  U. 

Lu,  Shi  Yung,  8,  Yimnan,  China.    Southwestern  C,  Winfield,  Kan. 

Ludy,  Olive  Evelyn,  8,  Winchester,  Ind.    Indiana  U. 
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MacAithur,  Helen  Lawson,  a,  w,  Chicago.    U.  of  Rochester. 

Macarthy,  Osceola  Marie,  8,  Albany,  Ga.    Howard  U.,  Washington,  D.C. 

McCarter,  Nina,  a,  v),  Pierceton,  Ind.    Winona  C. 

McCoffrey,  Philip  John,  «,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois. 

McCoy,  James  Carroll,  a,  w,  Dallas,  Tex.    Fisk  U. 

McDonald,  Anna  N.,  «,  Chicago.    Brownell  Hall,  Omaha,  Neb. 

McDow,  Everett  Earl,  «,  Alton.    Shurtleff  C. 

McEachem,  Jessie  Anne,  8,  Chicago.    Hamilton,  Can.,  Training  C. 

McElreath,  Alda  Estelle,  8,  w,  Temple,  Okla.    Yomig  Harris  C. 

McHenry,  Bemice,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Dallas,  Tex.    Dallas  Hs. 

Mclntodi,  William  Alonzo,  8,  AmariUo,  Tex.    Alabama  Poljrtechnic  Inst. 

McLeland,  Claude  Alvin,  s,  Chanute,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Normal  S. 

McMartin,  Adaline,  8,  Claremont,  Minn.    Albert  Lea  C. 

Madden,  Amy  Lee,  «,  Lewistown,  Mont.    C.  of  Idaho. 

Madison,  William,  8,  Gainesville,  Fla.    Cookman  Inst. 

Mann,  Alice  DeEtte,  to,  sp,  Marshalltown,  la.    Epworth  U. 

Mann,  Tahletha  Medora,  8,  Evanston.    Beardstown  Hs. 

Manny,  Mary  Alice,  8,  Tacoma,  Wash.    Kalamazoo  C. 

Margolis,  Max  Kalvaryski,  8,  Da3rton,  Ohio.    U.  of  Freiburg. 

Marks,  William  Fred,  spf  Hanna,  Ind.    Purdue  U. 

Marshall,  Mary  Ellen  Whitten,  8,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.    Tennessee  C. 

Martin,  Martha,  8,  Greencastle,  Pa.    Fjarlham  C. 

Mason,  Caroline,  8,  Waycross,  Ga.    U.  of  Georgia. 

Matthews,  Annie  Laura,  8,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  St.  Louis. 

Maurer,  Siegfried,  a,  w,  8p,  Eugene,  Ore.    American  S.  of  Osteopathy. 

May,  Laura  Maria,  8,  Chicago.    Michigan  State  Normal  C. 

May,  Marie,  8,  Cottonton,  Ala.    State  Normal  C,  Tracy,  Ala. 

Mayes,  Pauline,  8,  Hamlin,  Tex.    Sinunons  C,  AbOene,  Tex. 

Mays,  Ethel  Ophilia,  8,  Ensley,  Ala.    U.  of  Tennessee. 

Mays,  Mattie  J.,  8,  Ensley,  Ala.    Birmingham  Summer  S. 

Medlock,  Bertha,  8,  Alexandria,  La.    Louisiana  State  Normal  S. 

Menge,  Edward  John,  8,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.    U.  of  Dallas. 

Merguson,  Walter,  8,  Chicago.    Illinois  C.  of  Law. 

Meyer,  Emilie  Louise,  8,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.    Indiana  Normal  S. 

Middleton,  Margaret  Lamar,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Institut  St.  Germain,  Paris, 

France. 
Miles,  Frieda  Scherling,  8,  Chicago.    Bradley  Polytechnic  Inst. 
Millar,  Ethel  Key,  a,  Muskogee,  Okla.    Hendrix  C. 
Miller,  Clifford  Catlin,  8,  Alden,  la.    Grinnell  C. 
Miller,  Gertrude  Helen,  a,  w,  8p,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    U.  of  Illinois. 
Milligan,  Charles  H.,  8,  a,  Jefferson  City,  Tenn.    Carson  and  Newman  C. 
Minoura,  Tadachika,  w,  8p,  Tokyo,  Japan.    Tokyo  Higher  Normal  S. 
Mitchel,  Josephine  Grider,  8,  Memphis,  Tenn.    Higby  S. 
Mitchell,  David  Richard,  8,  American  Fork,  Utah. 
Mitchell,  Edward  Carson,  8,  Birmingham,  Ala.    Morris  Brown  C. 
Mitchell,  Emma,  8,  Paris,  Tex.    Paris  Inst. 

Montegut,  Joseph  John  Oswald,  8,  Laplace,  La.    Louisiana  State  Normal  S. 
Moore,  Ethel,  8,  Homer,  La.    Louisiana  State  Normal  S. 
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Moore,  Prentice  Lauri,  8,  San  Antonio,  Tex.    U.  of  Texas. 

Moore,  Viola  Ellison,  8,  San  Antonio,  Tex.    U.  of  Texas. 

Moore,  William  Edwin,  8,  Monroe,  N.C.    Central  U. 

Morgan,  Pearl, «,  Lawrence,  Kan.    U.  of  Kansas. 

Morgenroth,  Frank  Charles,  «,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Morris,  Minnie  Ellen,  8,  Champaign.    Urbana  Hs. 

Mosby,  Annette  Elisabeth,  8,  Louisville,  Ky.    Fisk  U. 

MulhoUand,  William  James,  s,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Munneke,  Jacob  A.,  8,  Grinnell,  la.    Grinnell  C. 

Munns,  Shirley  Bogart,  8,  Oxford,  Ohio.    Miami  U. 

Munro,  Janet  Clare,  8,  SouthvBend,  Ind.    Winona  C. 

Munroe,  Helen  Trim,  to,  8p,  Houghton,  Mich.    Houghton  Hs. 

Murphy,  Neta,  8,  TaylorviDe.    Illinois  C. 

Myers,  Ethel,  8,  Marion,  Pa.    Irving  C. 

Nachman,  Selma,  w,  8p,  Chicago.    Hohere-Tochtersohule,  Germany. 

Neal,  David  Carleton,  w,  8p,  Meridian,  Miss.    Mississippi  Agricultural  C. 

Neblick,  Mary  Edith,  8,  Ridgefarm.    Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

Nelson,  Dotson  McGinnis,  8,  Clinton,  Miss.    Mississippi  C. 

NeVille,  Florence  Mae,  a,  to,  8p,  Louisville,  Ky.    Louisville  Normal  S. 

Newell,  Emma,  8,  Oak  Park.    Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

Newman,  Isabel  Marshall,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Pratt  Inst. 

NichoUs,  Harold  Dunlap,  8,  Newton,  N.J.    St.  Stephen's  C,  Annandale,  N.Y. 

Nichols,  Lillian,  8,  Chicago.    Evansville,  Wis.,  Hs. 

Nissen,  Lulu  Marie,  8,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio.    Wittenberg  C. 

Nolan,  Maud  Eugenia,  to,  Macon,  Mo.    Vanderbilt  U. 

Norton,  Cora  Maud,  8,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.    Texas  Polytechnic  Inst. 

Norton,  Nicholas  Neely,  8,  Nashville,  Tenn.    Southern  Normal  U. 

Oakley,  Jessie,  8,  Memphis,  Tenn.    Terrill  C,  Decherd,  Tenn. 

Oberdoerfer,  Benedict  Henry,  8,  Cullman,  Ala.    St.  Bernard  C,  St.  Bernard,  Ala. 

O'Brien,  John  Anthony,  8,  Peoria.    St.  Viator  C. 

O'Carroll,  William  J.,  to,  8p,  Chicago.    Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

O'Day,  Bernard  Vincent,  8,  Buffalo,  N.Y.    Dartmouth  C. 

Oepts,  William  Clarence,  8,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Washington  U. 

Ogden,  Claude  Harris,  8,  Cedarville,  N.J.    U.  of  Illinois. 

OUorton,  Anna,  a,  to,  Parowan,  Utah.    Brigham  Young  U. 

O'Neill,  Marion,  to,  8p,  Chicago.    Minnesota  State  Normal  S. 

Ordway,  Frank,  8,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.    Alabama  Polytechnic  Inst. 

Orrison,  Agnes  Hawley,  to,  8pf  Houghton,  Mich.    Green  Bay,  Wis.,  £b. 

Oschman,   Maud  Elizabeth,  8,   Nowata,  Okla.    Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 

Mechanical  C. 
Owens,  Jewell  Montague,  8,  Wills  Point,  Tex.    Private  Study. 
Palmer,  Charles  Conger,  8,  St.  Paul,  Minn.    U.  of  Minnesota. 
Palmer,  Cora  Ellen,  8,  Adrian,  Mich.    Oberlin  C. 
Parsons,  Mabel  Jean,  a,  Volga,  la.    Lenox  C,  Hopklnton,  la. 
Patrick,  Hellen  Manly,  8,  Chicago.    Greenville,  S.C.,  Female  C. 
Pearson,  Marvin  Hunter,  8,  Montgomery,  Ala.    Southern  U.,  Greensboro,  Ala. 
Pearson,  Mattie  Mae,  8,  Alexander  City,  Ala.    Athens  C. 
Peck,  Lola  Downin,  a,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
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Peek,  Ruth  Ransom  Matthews,  s,  Chicago.    Salem  C. 

Pellett,  Eleanor  Jane,  sp,  Oak  Park.    North  Division  Hs. 

Pemberton,  Edward  Milton,  8,  Little  Rock,  Ark.    C.  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

Baltimore. 
Peters,  Amelia  Louise,  «,  Muncie,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 
Phelps,  Mary,  a,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.    Olivet  C. 
Phillipson,  Ruth,  8,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Hughes,  Conn.,  Hs. 
Phister,  Elizabeth  Lispenard  Johnson,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Miss  Johnson's  Finishing 

S.,  Boston. 
Pickering,  Agnes  Lyle,  w,  8p,  Center  Lovell,  Me.    East  Preparatory  Hs.,  New 

York,  N.Y. 
Pierson,  Ella  Eugenia,  8,  Detroit,  Mich.    Washington  Normal  S.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Pike,  Belle  Bamett,  «,  Welcome,  La.    Belhaven  C. 
Plimpton,  Lois  Elizabeth,  «,  Chicago.    Denison,  la.,  Hs. 
Poggendick,  Philips  Frederick,  8,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Miami  U. 
Pollard,  Bamma,  8,  Gentry,  Ark.    State  Normal  S.,  Edmond,  Okla. 
Pomeroy,  Mary  Moulton,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    U.  of  Berlin. 
Pool,  Ellen,  8,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 
Porter,  Virginia,  «,  Gainesville,  Ga.    Georgia  State  Normal  S. 
Porter,  Walter  Lee,  «,  Brewton,  Ala.    Howard  C. 
Price,  Carrie  Charity,  «,  Washington.    Washington  State  Normal  S. 
Pritchett,  Lamor  Fontaine,  «,  Thomaisville,  Ala.    Alabama  Polytechnic  Inst. 
Puckett,  Williams  Frank,  «,  Alexander  City,  Ala.    Southern  Normal  S. 
Putnam,  Mary  Abeel,  8,  Logansport,  Ind.    Logansport  Hs. 
Rainey,  Pearl  Bass,  a,  to,  «p,  Fort  Payne,  Ala.    Tuscaloosa  Female  C. 
Randall,  Vernon  Arley,  a,  Tacoma,  Wash.    U.  of  Washington. 
Rath,  Agnes  W.,  «,  Davenport,  la.    Davenport  Hs. 
Rather,  Mary  Fletcher,  a,  w,  ap,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.    Middle  Tennessee  State 

Normal  S. 
Rathfon,  Clara,  «,  Logansport,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 
Ray,  Edgar  Bamet,  «,  Emporium,  Pa.    Bowling  Green  Business  U. 
Ray,  Zella  Dawson,  8,  Alvin,  Tex.    Sam  Houston  Normal  Inst. 
Raymond,  Margaret,  s,  Blue  Island.    Bay  View  Smnmer  S. 
Read,  Edith  Conlson,  a,  Chicago.    Private  Schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Reckitt,  Charles  Coleby,  a,  London,  England.    Olivers  Mount  S.,  Scarbotou^. 
Rector,  Voyle  Dixon,  «,  Omaha,  Neb.    Dartmouth  C. 
Reed,  Louis  Barry,  «,  Clarksville,  Tex.    ClarksviUe  Hs. 
Reeder,  William  Boyers,  «,  Toledo,  Ohio.    Oberlin  C. 
Reid,  Mattye  Louise,  8,  Louisville,  Ky.    Southern  Normal  S. 
Remmer,  Virginia  Hinman,  a,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Ren,  Sy  Dak,  «,  Yunnaufu,  China.    Southwestern  C,  Winfield,  Kan. 
Reynolds,  Lala,  8,  Greenville,  S.C.    Chicora  C. 

Rice,  Mabel  Frances,  s,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.    State  Normal  S.,  Stevens  Point. 
Richmond,  Lucy  Rose,  8,  San  Antonio,  Tex.    C.  of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton,  Tex. 
Riggs,  Ora  Maude,  «,  Elmhurst.    Pontiac,  HI.,  Hs. 
Roberts,  Irvin  Levi,  «,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois. 
Robertson,  Anna  Knobel,  a,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 
Robertson,  Byrdie  Maud,  «,  Bardwell,  Tex.    Baylor  Female  C. 
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Robinson,  John  Edwin,  a,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.    Austin  C. 

Robinson,  Richard  R.,  «,  LaCrosse,  Ind.    Lebanon  U. 

Roderick,  Lee  Miles,  «,  Brodhead,  Wis.    Ohio  State  U. 

Rodgers,  Allen  Johnson,  «,  Oskaloosa,  la.    Grinnell  C. 

Rohan,  Benjamin  John,  «,  Oconto,  Wis.    Lawrence  C. 

Rolston,  Lydia  Jane,  «,  Boone,  la.    Cornell  C. 

Ross,  Alberta  Katharyne,  «,  Slater,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Warrensburg. 

Ruffin,  Minnie  Marquette,  «,  Monroe,  La.    U.  of  Tennessee. 

Ruhland,  William  Frederick,  s,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Safford,  S.  S.,  «,  Bowling  Gre6n,  Ky.    Bowling  Green  Business  C. 

Sanders,  Isaiah  Sumner,  «,  Jackson,  Miss.    Tougaloo  U. 

Sauer,  Edwin  Henry,  «,  Varina,  la.    Garrett  Biblical  Inst. 

von  Saverio,  Emil  Francis  George,  «,  Austin,  Tex.    U.  of  Texas. 

Sayler,  James  Lanning,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Cincinnati  Law  S. 

Schaefer,  Charlesetta  MacHenry,  «,  Chicago.    Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Schanfeld,  Sarah,  «,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    State  Normal  S.,  Winona. 

Scheele,  Donald  Charles,  «,  Elgin.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Schick,  Sebastian  Fabian,  «,  Joliet.    U.  of  Michigan. 

Schmid,  Louise  Margaret,  «,  Abilene,  Tex.    Simmons  C. 

Schmook,  Anna,  «,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Schultz,  Lawrence  W.,  «,  Huntington,  Ind.    Manchester  C. 

Schwalm,  Vernon  Franklin,  «,  Wakarusa,  Ind.    Manchester  C. 

Semerak,  Celestin  B.,  «,  Chicago.    Institut  General  Psychologique,  Paris. 

Seymour,  Madeline  Williams,  «,  Chicago.    Grant  C,  Chicago. 

Sheldon,  Georgia,  «,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.    Kansas  State  Normal  S. 

Shing,  Shao  Chang,  «,  Chengtu,  China.    U.  of  California. 

Short,  Lilly  Jane,  s,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 

Siegler,  Eugene  Alfred,  «,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Pennsylvania  State  C. 

Sinmions,  Jessie  Josephine,  «,  Carthage.    Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

Simonsen,  Lillian,  «,  Davenport,  la.    Normal  Teachers  Training  S.,  Davenport. 

Simpson,  Elsie  Naomi,  «,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Slater,  Mary  White,  «,  Trenton,  Ohio.    Cincinnati  Normal  S. 

Sloan,  Harriet,  «,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    U.  of  Missouri. 

Smith,  Frances  Lowe,  «,  Bensonia,  Mich.    Olivet  C. 

Smith,  Harriet  Francis,  «,  Huntsville,  Tex.    Sam  Houston  Normal  Inst. 

Smith,  Hartwell  Conway,  «,  Greer,  S.C.    Furman  U. 

Smith,  Ida  Kate,  s,  Meridian  Miss.    Mississippi  Industrial  Inst,  and  C. 

Smith,  Jessie  Euphemia, «,  Lake  City,  Mich.    Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

Smith,  Luther  Taylor,  «,  Chicago.    DePaul  U. 

Smith,  Marryatt,  «,  Ballinger,  Tex.    St.  Mary's  C. 

Smith,  Maude,  «,  Meridian,  Miss.    Mississippi  State  C.  for  Women. 

SoUe,  Will  Herbert,  «,  Chicago.    Carroll  C. 

Sonnenschein,  Robert,  to,  Chicago.    Rush  Medical  C. 

Sonntag,  August,  «,  Helena,  Ark.    Teachers  C,  BOren,  Germany. 

South,  Frank  Lee,  «,  Dunkard,  Pa.    Correspondence  Work,  U.  of  Chicago. 

Spencer,  Paul  Richard,  «,  River  Falls,  Wis.    State  Normal  S.,  River  Falls. 

Spurgin,  William  Herbert,  «,  Bloomington.    Illinois  Wesleyan  U. 

Stafford,  Alice  Mary,  s,  Birmingham,  Ala.    State  Normal  S.,  Birmingham. 
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Stanley,  John  Wistor,  s,  Emporia,  Kan.    Friends  U. 

Stanley,  Sara  O.,  8,  Sanford,  Fla.    TaUahaasee,  Hs. 

Staples,  Harry,  «,  Claremont,  Colo.    Pomona  C. 

Steams,  Bertha  Monica,  «,  New  Castle,  Pa.    Harvard  U. 

Steele,  Herd  Cleveland,  s,  Clinton,  Miss.    Mississippi  C. 

Steer,  Fred  Leroy,  «,  Kewanee.    Brown  Business  C,  Galesburg,  111. 

Stein,  Fannie,  a,  u;,  ap,  Chicago.    German  and  English  A. 

Stein,  Josephine  Harris,  a,  Chicago.    National  Park  Sm. 

Stephens,  Blanche,  «,  Water  Valley,  Miss.    Water  Valley  Hs. 

Stephens,  Elizabeth,  «,  a,  Springfield,  Mo.    Springfield  Normal  S. 

Stephens,  Laura  Gertrude,  «,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Stephenson,  Winchell  Ray,  «,  Paoli,  Ind.    Purdue  U. 

Sterba,  William  Arthur,  «,  Newton,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Normal  S. 

Stem,  Toba  Edith,  «,  San  Antonio,  Tex.    C.  and  A.  of  the  Incarnate  Word. 

Stevenson,  Harriet  May,  «,  Sycamore.    State  Normal  S.,  DeKalb. 

Stevenson,  John  Blake,  «,  Stronghurst.    Cornell  C. 

Stewart,  Frank  Wiley,  a,  Chicago.    Oberlin  C. 

Stolz,  Spencer  Gordon,  «,  Hobart,  Ind.    Valparaiso  U. 

Stone,  Alice,  «,  San  Antonio,  Tex.    Denton,  Tex.,  Hs. 

Stone,  Anna  Amelia  Lotter,  «,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  KiricsvUle,  Mo. 

Stone,  Ella  Ernestine,  «,  San  Antonio,  Tex.    San  Antonio  Hs. 

Stone,  Ethel  Evangeline,  «,  West  Bend,  Ind.    Momingside  C. 

Stone,  William  Bradley,  «,  Commerce,  Tex.    East  Texas  Normal  C. 

Storey,  Vemon  Madeline,  «,  Red  Cloud,  Neb.    U.  of  Nebraska. 

Stouffer,  Nellie  Antoinette,  «,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.    Canton,  HI.,  Hs. 

Strom,  Russell  Rex,  8p,  Hector,  Minn.    U.  of  Nebraska. 

Stumpf,  Alta  Eleanor,  «,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Warrensbuig. 

Sullivan,  Noreen  Marie,  «,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Swift,  Richard  H,  a,  u?,  «p,  Chicago.    Columbia  U. 

Syverson,  Bion  Claude,  a,  Chicago.    C.  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Chicago. 

Taft,  Thurlow  Tibetts,  «,  Humbolt,  la.    State  U.  of  Iowa. 

Talmage,  Nell  Olga,  sp,  Chicago.    St.  Ignatius  A. 

Tang,  Sung,  «,  Changsha,  China.    U.  of  Michigan. 

Tapp,  Ralph  Charles,  «,  Dallas,  Tex.    DePauw  U. 

Tapper,  Bonno,  «,  to,  «p,  Essen  Ruhr,  Germany.    Iowa  State  C. 

Taylor,  Agnes  Inea,  a,  w,  Heame,  Tex.    Baylor  Female  C. 

Teeter,  Lillian  Belle,  s,  Carbondale.    Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

Terrell,  Anna  Mary,  «,  New  Iberia,  La.    Louisiana  State  Normal  S. 

Theilgaard,  May  Petrea,  8,  Chicago.    Lake  View  Hs. 

Thiell,  James  Edward,  «,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.    C.  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

Baltimore. 
Thomae,  Bertha,  «,  a,  Fayette,  Miss.    Mississippi  Industrial  Inst,  and  C. 
Thomae,  Emestine, «,  Fayette,  Miss.    Mississippi  Industrial  Inst,  and  C. 
Thompson,  Jasper  Ward,  «,  Nevada,  la.    Iowa  State  Teachers  C. 
Thompson,  Laiu*a  Jane,  «,  Greeley,  Colo.    Colorado  Teachers  C. 
Thompson,  Mary  Althea,  «,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    St.  Louis  Normal  S. 
Thompson,  Walter  Lee,  8,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Phillips  Bible  Inst. 
Thomson,  James  EUus,  a.  Forth  Worth,  Tex.    Texas  Christian  U. 
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Thornton,  Annie  Gamer,  s,  Edmond,  Okla.    Galloway  C. 

Thurston,  Clara  Belle,  «,  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio.    Washington  Court 

House  Hs. 
Toney,  Willie  Mae,  «,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.    Randolph-Macon  C. 
Trachsel,  Louis  Samuel,  s,  LaFayette,  Ind.    Purdue  U. 
Trout,  Amy  Naomi,  «,  Lanark.    Mount  Morris  C. 
Trumble,  Anna  Caroline,  «,  Decatur.    Albion  C. 
Tseo,  Pang  Yuen,  «,  Nanchang,  China.    U.  of  Michigan. 
Tucker,  Ernest  Roseboro,  s,  Lyndon,  Ky.    The  Citadel,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Turner,  Robert  Lincoln,  «,  Palmer,  Tex.    U.  of  Texas. 
Tumgren,  Amanda  Helen,  «,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Turpean,  Louise  Angella,  «,  Baltimore,  Md.    U.  of  New  Orleans. 
Valentine,  Vey  J.,  8,  White,  S.D.    South  Dakota  State  C. 
Van  Cleve,  Nellie  Jane,  8,  Washington,  Pa.    Washington  Sm. 
Van  de  Erve,  Henrietta,  «,  Wauwatosa,  Wis.    Rush  Medical  C. 
van  der  Leek,  Pieter,  8,  Chicago.    Amsterdam  Hs. 
Van  Hook,  Martha,  a,  Chicago.    Bettie  Stuart  Inst. 
Van  Hoose,  Almeda  Scorse,  a,  St.  Joseph,  La.    Louisiana  State  Normal  S. 
Van  Kirk,  James  Albert,  a,  West  Newton,  Pa.    Northwestern  U. 
Viehe,  Jessie  Catherine,  8,  Memphis,  Tenn.    Memphis  Hs. 
Villiger,  Benedict  Burkard,  8,  Conception,  Mo.    Creighton  U. 
Wahl,  Marie  Adelheid  Heise,  a,  Chicago.    Hamburg  Teachers  C. 
Wakeley,  Mabel  Clare,  8,  Chicago.    Macomb  Hs. 
Walker,  Charles  Hamilton,  8,  Texarkana,  Ark.    Arkansas  Baptist  C. 
Walker,  Sallie  Lou,  8,  Camp  Hill,  Ala.    Central  C,  Conway,  Ark. 
Waller,  John  Le  Roy,  «,  Durant,  Okla.    U.  of  Texas. 
Wallis,  Grace  Tyler,  «p,  Chicago.    Columbus  Ohio  Normal  S. 
Walsh,  Gertrude  Margaret,  8,  Springfield.    Teachers  Training  S.,  Springfield. 
Walston,  Kathouise,  8,  New  Decatur,  Ala.    Athens  C. 
Ware,  Julian  Vivian,  a,  w,  Chicago.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 
Warner,  Mary  Lily,  8,  Prosperity,  S.C.    Columbia  Female  C. 
Warren,  Harriet  Alice,  8,  Burlington  la.    State  Normal  S.,  Burlington. 
Washburn,  Mabel,  8,  Atkinson,  Me.    Hyannis  Normal  S. 
Wayland,  Thomas  Alfred,  8,  Oak  Park.    U.  of  Illinois. 
Webb,  Annie,  8,  Louisville,  Ky.    Agnes  Scott  C. 
Webb,  Robert  Alexander,  8,  Louisville,  Ky.    Johns  Hopkins  Medical  S. 
Weinberg,  Benjamin,  to,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 
Weinstein,  Dora,  8,  Burlington,  la.    State  Normal  S.,  Burlington. 
Weir,  Justine  Marguerite,  8,  Maywood.    Washington  Normal  S.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Welbom,  Mattie  Roberts,  8,  EllisviUe,  Miss.    Mississippi  Industrial  Inst,  and  C. 
Welch,  James  William,  8,  Henderson  Ky.    West  Kentucky  C. 
Werther,  Caroline  Maud,  8,  Ashton,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Normal  S. 
West,  Iris  Lenore,  8,  Dallas,  Tex.    U.  of  Texas. 
Wester,  Lillian  Frona,  8,  San  Antonio,  Tex.    Forest  Park  U. 
Wheeler,  Sarah  Prince,  8,  Americus,  Ga.    Americus  C. 
White,  Alice  E.,  8,  Chicago. 
White,  Mollie  Grace,  8,  Anabel,  Mo.    Christian  U. 
White,  Selma,  8p,  Clinton,  La.    Silliman  Collegiate  Inst.,  Clinton. 
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Whitehead,  Ray  Brooks,  a,  w,  apy  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.    Central  State  Nor- 
mal S. 
Whitney,  Elizabeth,  8,  Lakewood,  Ohio.    Central  Ohio  Hs. 
Wilkins,  Leland  Justice,  «,  Blanket,  Tex.    Trinity  C. 
Williams,  Peter  Fairley,  «,  Sunrise,  Miss.    Mississippi  C. 
Willis,  William  Thomas,  w,  «p,  Galesburg.    Knox  C. 
Wilson,  Carrie  Hitchcock,  a,  Chicago.    Dearborn  Sm. 
Wilson,  Judd  Warrell,  a,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Columbia  C.  of  Expression. 
Wilson,  Lillian  May,  «,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    U.  of  Nebraska. 
Wilson,  Phebe  Alice,  «,  Chicago.    Berlitz  S. 
Wise,  Claude  Merton,  s,  Kirksville,  Mo.    Washington  U. 
Wold,  Ragna  Elnon,  8,  Sioux  City,  la.    Momingside  C. 
Wong,  San  Yiu,  a,  w,  «p,  Canton,  China.    Valparaiso  U. 
Wong,  Yuk,  «,  Kwong  Tung,  China.    Armour  Inst. 
Woodruff,  Helen  Jennie,  a,  Chicago.    Washington  C,  Washington,  D.C. 
Worcester,  John  Locke,  «,  Brigham,  Ala.    U.  of  Cincinnati. 
Wren,  Edith  Gwyn,  «,  Abingdon,  Va.     Martha  Washington  C. 
Wylie,  Georgiana  Elnora,  «,  tiJhicago.    Geneva  C,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Yao,  ifu  Tai,  a,  Kiangsi,  China.    U.  of  California. 
Yen,  Kia-Lok,  a,  Hoikow,  Island  of  Hainan,  China.    Cornell  U. 
Yeesayan,  Vahan  Hodji,  a,  Chicago.    Moody  Inst. 

Yoimg,  Ethel  Butler,  «p,  Chicago.    Mueller  S.  of  Business,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Zeigler,  Gertrude  Mae,  «p,  Chicago.    Dubuque,  la.,  Hs. 
Zimmerman,  Kate,  «p,  Zendena,  Kan.    U.  of  Califomia. 
Zukerman,  William,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Northwestern  U. 
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Ackermann,  Lillian  Beatrice,  a,  to,  Hubbard  Woods.    Ph.B.  '13.    Geology. 

Allison,  Ai€hibald  Merrill,  a,  w,  Sioux  City,  la.  A.B.  (Bucknell  U.)  '01 .  Mathe- 
matics. 

Andersen,  Dorothea  Helen,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14.    German. 

Ashly,  Winifred  Mayer,  a,  w,  Chicago.    S.B.  '03.    Education. 

Aten,  Stella  Wolcott,  o,  to,  «p,  Hiawatha,  Kan.  A.B.  (U.  of  Kan.)  '01;  A.M. 
(i&id.) '08.    Italian. 

Atwood,  Jane  Kellogg,  a,  Chicago.    Ed.B.  '05.    Geography. 

Austin,  Charles  Moses,  a,  to,  Waynesville,  Ohio.  A.B.  (Ohio  Wedeyan  U.)  '03. 
Education. 

Austin,  Mary  Glenn,  to,  sp,  Leesburg,  Va.    A.B.  '14.    Mathematics. 

Baird,  Grace  Jean,  to,  Urbana.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '06.    Natural  Science. 

Barnes,  Mabel  Bonnell,  a,  to,  Greencastle,  Ind.  Ph.B.  (DePauw  U.)  '03.  Psy- 
chology. 

Bassett,  Helena  Marie,  a,  to,  9p,  Chicago.    A.B.  '06.    History. 

Beasley ,  Edna  Gertrude,  a,  to,  ap,  Abilene,  Tex.  A.B.  (Simmons  C.) '  14.  Educa- 
tion. 

Beaton,  Eleanor  Jessie,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '07.    History. 

Bednar,  Chnstine,  a,  to,  Lincohx,  Neb.  A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '95;  S.M.  '10. 
Geography. 

Beifeld,  Lillian  Rosalie,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '10.    German. 

Bell,  Marie,  a,  Fremont,  Neb.    Ph.B.  (U.  of  Wooster)  '11.    French. 

Bell,  Virginia  Cordelia,  a,  to,  Monroe  City,  Mo.  B.S.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '01. 
Geography. 

Belscamper,  Aimine  Mabel,  a,  to,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Lawrence  C.)  '09.    Sociology. 

Bengtson,  Caroline,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '03;  Ph.M.  '10. 
Education. 

Benson,  Clarissa  White,  «p,  LaGrange.    A.B.  (Wellesley  C.)  '94.    English. 

Bleecker,  Vera,  a,  to.  Oak  Park.    A.B.  (Lawrence  C.)  '10.    Geography. 

Bobbitt,  Arthur  Garfield,  «p.  Oak  Park.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '06.    Education. 

Bonnem,  Sadie  Victoria,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '13.    Grerman. 

Bray,  Gladys  Marion,  to.  Oak  Park.    A.B.  '04.    History. 

BriggSy  Alice  Bonner,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '05.    Geography. 

Brooks,  Willard  Leroy,  a,  to,  «p,  Wichita,  Kan.  Ph.B.  '08;  J.D.  '10.  Public 
Speaking. 

Bryne,  Mary  Loretta,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14.    History. 

Buck,  Amelia  ApoUonia,  «p,  Norton,  Va.    Ph.B.  '12.    English. 

Cabell,  Elvira  Daniel,  o,  Norwood,  Va.    Ph.B.  '02.    Philosophy. 

Carroll,  Faith,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '12.    History. 

Cassell,  George  Frederick,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  '08.    Education. 

Chandler,  Turner  Cleveland,  «p,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  A.B.  (Georgetown  C.)  '10; 
A.M.  '15.    History. 

Christiansen,  Johanna  Mathea,  to,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '06.    English, 
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Church,  Anna,  a,  u?,  «p,  Nebraska  City,  Nel>.  A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  1900. 
History. 

Clark,  John  Virgil,  «p,  Morris,  Okla.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '14.    Educatbn. 

Ckkussen,  Claus  H.,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Ph.B.,  '15.    History. 

Coleman,  Elizabeth  Sarah  Dolby,  u?,  Chicago.  A.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '06. 
Geography. 

Corbett,  Zella  Catherine,  a,  w.  Mount  CarrolL    Ph.B.  '12.    Political  Economy. 

Craigmile,  Esther  Ann,  a,  w,  «p,  Hinsdale.    Ph.B.  '99.    Natural  Science. 

Crofts,  Thomas  Jefferson,  a,  w,  Chicago.  A.B.  (Valparaiso  U.)  '03;  A.B. 
(Wheaton  C.)  '13. 

Cunniff,  May  Agnes,  w,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '08.    Geography. 

Curry,  Jasper  Warren,  «p,  Whiteland,  Ind.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '16.    Education. 

Curtis,  Caroline,  «p,  Adrian,  Mich.    A.B.  (Mount  Holyoke  C.)  '06.    English. 

Daniels,  Pearl  Margaret,  a,  Joliet.    Ph.B.  '11.    Philosophy. 

DeHoff,  Leon,  a,  w,  Monroe,  La.  A.B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  C.)  '05.  Mathe- 
matics. 

Deming,  Janie  Polk,  w,  Shelbyville,  Ind.    S.B.  '10.    Natural  Science. 

Denslow,  Rajrmond  Albert,  to,  Berwyn.  A.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '11.  Natural 
Science. 

Dillon,  Augustus  Reynolds,  a,  w,  Chicago.    A.B.  '13.    History. 

Doerfer,  Louise  Charlotte,  «p,  Canton,  Ohio.    Ph.B.  '03.    German. 

Dopp,  Mary,  to,  Oconomowoc,  Wb.  S.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '99;  S.M.  '10. 
History. 

Duffey,  Frances  Rose,  w,  Rockford.    A.B.  (Rockford  C.)  '09.    English. 

Dunn,  Elizabeth,  tf,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '03.  '  Sociology. 

Dunne,  Marie  Aloysia,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '12.    English. 

Edmonds,  Nora,  a,  to,  Carrollton,  Mo.    Ph.B.  '10.    Sociok)gy. 

Emrick,  Mortimer  Elihu,  a,  to,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14.    Italian. 

Epstein,  Lena,  a,  ap,  Hancock,  Mich.    Ph.B.  '06.    German.  # 

Fischer,  Augustua  Radcliffe,  sp,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '05.    Spanish. 

Fleming,  Rose,  to,  Austin.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '05.    Natural  Science. 

Foberg,  John  Albert,  a,  to,  Chicago.    S.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '99.    Mathematics. 

Frake,  Emily  Allen,  «p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '09;  Ed.B.  '09.    Manual  Training. 

Fraseur,  Annie  Laurie  Renshaw,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    A.B.  '01;  A.M.  '08.    Italian. 

Friedman,  Rose  Grertrude,  a,  to,  Chicago.  A.B.  (State  U.  of  Iowa)  '11.  Educa- 
tion. 

Gaffney,  James  Thomas,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '11.    Education. 

Garlick,  Sayrs  Athelstan,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    S.B.  '13.    Geography. 

Garrette,  Ralph  David,  «p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  (U.  of  Wooster)  '10.    IVchology. 

Garrison,  Herman,  a,  to,  Chicago.    A.B.  '92.    Mathematics. 

Gavin,  Mary  Angelica,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '06.    Sociology. 

Gehan,  Eleanori  «p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14.    History. 

Good,  Violette  Amy,  to,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '09.    History. 

Gorsline,  William  Wood,  a,  to,  Peoria.    S.B.  '07.    Mathematics. 

Haff,  Josephine  Emma,  a,  to.  Oak  Park.    A.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '05.    English. 

Hagerty,  Mary  Louise,  o,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Vassar  C.)  '04.    Histoiy. 

Hale,  Vera  Helen,  «p,  Chicago.    A.B.  '09.    Natural  Science. 

Hall,  Florence  Sloctun,  «p,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '99.    Education. 
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Hampeher,  Annette  Gladysi  Wf  Chidago.    Ph.B.  '12.    English. 

Hand,  Chester  Cylver,  a,  w,  Argos,  Ind.    Ph.B.  '13.    Creography. 

Hawthorne,  Warren  Coleman,  V7,  Franklin  Grove.    S.B.  (Northern  Indiana 

Normal  S.)  '89;  A.B.  (U.  of  North  Dakota)  '95;  S.M.  '99.    Mathematics. 
Hayward,  Alice,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14.    History. 
Helmershausen,  Maude  Minnie  Adella,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    A.M.  (Dixon  C.)  '07; 

Ph.B. '14.    English. 
Hennessey,  Enid,  a,  w,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '08;  S.M.  (ibid.)  '09. 

Botany. 
Hepner,  Walter  Ray,  «p,  Covina,  Cal.    A.B.  (U.  of  Southern  California)  '13. 

Education. 
Hermann,  Edgar  Paul,  a,  to,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '13.    English. 
Hoefer,  Leo  Anthony,  a,  to,  «p,  St.  Peter,  Minn.    A.B.  (Gustavus  Adolphus  C.) 

'11.    English. 
Holt,  Marx  Ernest,  a,  to,  DeKalb.    S.B.  '11.    Mathematics. 
Homer,  Harry  Louis,  o,  to.  Upland,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '06;  A.B.  (ibid,)  '09, 

Mathematics. 
Hoeek,  Charles  Joseph,  to,  sp,  Des  Plaines.    A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '13.    Natural 

Science. 
Hudd,  Nellie  Catherine,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '15.    English. 
Huff,  L.  Grace,  a,  sp,  Rome,  N.Y.    A.B.  (Syracuse  U.)  '02.    Education. 
Humphrey,  Pauline  Annette,  to,  Humphreys,  Mo.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '15.    Education. 
Inman,  Adelaide  Victoria,  a,  to,  Highland  Park.    A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '10. 

Public  Speaking. 
Jackson,  Nell  Elsie  Louise,  to,  Chicago.    S.B.  '04.    Natural  Science. 
Jamieson,  Minnie  Mars  Arnold,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '09.    French. 
Jaynes,  Ethel,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  '04.    Mathematics. 
Jeffrey,  Robert  Gordon,  o,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '02.    Philosophy. 
Jordan,  Orvis  Fairlee,  a,  Rockford.    A.B.  (Eureka  C.)  '99;  D.B.  '12.    Phi- 
losophy. 
Jurow,  Sam,  a,  to,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Valparaiso  U.)  'IQ.    Education. 
Karmsen,  Zelma,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '12.    English. 
Keating,  Frances  Pamell,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  '11.    Italian. 
Keefe,  A.  Louise,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Knox  C.)  '05.    French. 
Kelley,  Isabelle,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '08.    English. 
Kelly,  Catherine  Mary,  a,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '05.    English. 
Klages,  Anna  Louise,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '12.    German. 
Kodme,  Leona  Elizabeth,  a,  to,  Chicago.    S.B.  '11.    Geography. 
Kracke,  Ella  Wilhehnina,  sp,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '10.    Natural 

Science. 
Laird,  Helen  Djeuchar,  to,  Ashtabula  Harbor,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '10. 

English. 
Landon,  Clare,  a,  to,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '13.    German. 
Lathrop,  Harry,  a,  Sumner.    Ed.B.  (Illinois  State  Normal  U.)  '14.    Geography. 
Layman,  Archibald  Edmund,  to,  Congress  Park.    A.M.  (Miami  U.)  '98;  A.M. 

(iWd.)  1900.    Sociology. 
Livingston,  Alfred,  to,  sp,  Lockport.    S.B.  in  Ed.  '13.    Education. 
Livingston,  Mary  Buchanan,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '13.    History. 
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Lovell,  Kathryn  Annette,  sp,,  London,  Ohio.    Ph.B.  '09;  Ed.  B.  '09.     English. 
Lowenthal,  Ethel  Rose,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '09;  Ed.B.  '09.    English. 
McAllister,  Jennie  Roxa,  a,  u;,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Monmouth  C.)  '94;  A.M.  '09. 

History. 
McCracken,  Francis  Joseph,  a,  Chicago.    LL.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '08;  Ph.B. 

'12.    Mathematics. 
McDaniel,  Asa,  a,  Zanesville,  Ohio.    LL.B.  (Hiram  C.)  1900.    Philosophy. 
McGillen,  Elisabeth  Agnes,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '13.    English. 
Maekin,  Eugenie,  a,  w,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  1900;  A.M.  {ibid,)  '01. 

History. 
McKittrick,  Finley  Douglas,  «p,  Geneva.    A.B.  (Ewing  C.)  '10.    Psychology. 
MacLean,  John,  «p,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Toronto)  '02.    Public  Speaking. 
Maine,  Helen  Caldwell,  a,  u;,  Chicago.    S.B.  '13.    Geography. 
Mann,  Anna,  a,  to,  Lindsborg,  Kan.    A.B.  (Bethany  C.)  '09.    Political  Economy. 
Martineau,  Eugene  Bird,  a,  Marinette,  Wis.    Ph.B.  '13.    Public  Speaking. 
Matheny,  Martha  Belle,  a,  to,  ap,  Colfax.    S.B.  (Wesleyan  U.)  '95;  A.M.  '00. 

Italian. 
Mayo,  Frank,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '15.    Public  Speaking. 
Meyer,  Anjuline  Orillia,  o,  to,  «p,  Evanston.    Ph.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '04. 

Geography. 
Michod,  Else  Milner,  a,  to,  Morgan  Park.    Ph.B.  '09;  A.M.  '15.    Sociobgy. 
Miller,  Arthur  Clair,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Wabash  C.)  '11.    Botany. 
Miller,  Orion  Melvin,  a,  to,  Rochester,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '04.     Matbe* 

matics. 
Moore,  Mary  Eleanor,  to,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '85;  Ph.M.  (ibid,) 

'90;  Ed.B.  '08.    Natural  Science. 
Moore,  Minnie  Eleanor,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Ph.B.    '08.    Mathematics. 
Mosher,  Margaret  May,  «p,  Chicago.    A.B.  '07.    English. 
Murphy,  Rose  Anne,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14.    English. 
Murray,  Josephine  Harriet,  a,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14.    Geology. 
Nichelson,  Arthur  Manford,  to,  Stockett,  Mont.    Ph.B.  '12;  A.M.  '14.    History. 
Nichols,  Josephine  Edna,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '12.    Geography. 
Novotny,  Joseph  Jaroslav,  to,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '14.    English. 
O'Hair,  Claire,  apf  Laporte,  Ind.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '08.    German. 
Oldfather,  George  W.,  a,  Winnetka.    S.B.  (Abingdon  C.)'73.    Mathematics. 
Ottosen,  Elsie  Thompson,  ap,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14.    Education. 
Pierce,  Thirza  May,  a,  to,  «p.  Oak  Park.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '11.    Psychology. 
Porter,  Josephine  Leslie,  a,  to,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Rockford  C.)  '13.    Geography. 
Prentiss,  Lois  Ella,  a,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '03.    German. 

Quick,  Oscar,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Harvard  U.)  '95;  A.M.  (ibid,)  '96.    Education. 
Rawcliffe,  Frederic,  a,  to,  Cicero.    A.B.  (Williams  C.)  '99.    Education. 
Reid,   Janet   Dickey,   o,  to,  «p,  Chicago.      B.L.    (Oberlin  C.)    '86.     Public 

Speaking. 
Richardson,  Mary  Meyleet,  a,  to,  Evanston.    A.B.  (Vassar  C.)  '96.    Histoiy. 
Riley,  Mary  Agnes,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '11;  A.M.  '14.    Geology. 
Riordan,  Katharine  Agnes,  a,  9p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14.    History. 
Roessler,  Elise  Eugenie,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '07.    German. 
Rotchlitz,  Lucille,  «p,  Chicago.    A.B.  '06.    Political  Economy. 
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Routh,  Elsie  Matilda,  a,  v?,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14.    Education. 

Rusch,  Oscar  Frederick,  a,  w^  «p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14.    History. 

Russell,  Josephine  Sleight,  «p,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '06.    French. 

St.  George,  Ida,  a,  w,  Brockton,  Mass.    A.B.  (Boston  U.)  '97;  A.M.  (iWd.)  '07. 

Sociology. 
Saunders,  Marye  Olga,  ir,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '08.    Education. 
Scanlan,  Marguerite,  V7,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '07.    Spanish. 
Schenk,  Otto,  o,  w,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '08;    S.M.  (iWd.)  '09. 

(jrerman. 
Schrader,  Harriet  Newell,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '98.    History. 
Schreiner,  Caroline  Hafner,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '12. 

German. 
See,  Helene  Marlette,  to,  Chicago.    Ed.B.  '09;  S.B.  '07.    Natural  Science. 
Shea,  Walter,  a,  v?,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '12.    Mathematics. 
Shinn,  Harold  Brough,  w,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '01;  A.M.  (ibid,) 

'03.    Natural  Science. 
Sigmond,  Richard  O.,  w,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '08.    History. 
Slakis,  Anthony  Andrew,  a,  Chicago.    LL.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '95.    Public 

Speaking. 
Sleszynski,  Thaddeus  Alexander,  a,  Chicago.   S.B.  (New  York  C.)  '10.   Education. 
Smith,  Avis,  w,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '00.    Education. 
Smith,  Bertha  Mabel,  a,  w,  Granville,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Denison  U.)  '05.    Education. 
Smith,  Burke,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    S.B.  (U.  of  Washington)  '99;  Ph.D.  (Yale  U.) 

'04.    Public  Speaking. 
Smith,  Harvey  Douglas,  a,  ir,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  (Cornell  U.)  '96.    Geography. 
Smith,  Kate  Winifred,  a,  Springfield,  Mass.    A.B.  (Mount  Holyoke  C.)  '94. 

English. 
Smyth,  Agnes  Alexandria,  w,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '05.    English. 
Stafford,  Francesca  Beatrice  Colby,  w,  Chicago.    A.B.  '04.    Sociology. 
Stevens,  Alice  Mertz,  ap,  Burnetts  Creek,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '96;  Ph.B. 

'10;  A.M.  '12.    English. 
Stevens,  Madge  Arthur,  a,  w,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Cornell  U.)  '05.    Geography. 
Stillman,  Charles  Brockway,  a,  sp,  Wilmette.    A.B.  (Albion  C.)  '05.    Education. 
Stock,  Annie  Katherine,  a,  Chicago.    S.B.  '08.    Education. 
Sullivan,  Genevieve,  o,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '05;  Ed.B.  '05;  History. 
Swan,  Mary  Frances,  a,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '09;  Ed.B.  '09.    French. 
Sykes,  Marion,  a,  Wf  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  (WeUesley  C.)  '95.    Geography. 
Tolman,  Julia  Ruth,  w,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '88.    Education. 
Towles,  Caroline  Montgomery,  o,  w,  Chicago.    S.B.  (LaGrange  C.)  '76;  Ph.B. 

'07.    Education. 
Vincent,  Bertha  Idell,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '99.    Spanish. 
Wallgren,  Axel  Samuel,  w,  Chicago.    A.B.  '09.    English. 
Wangeman,  Ella  Louise,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '07.    Public  Speaking. 
Weber,  George  Fred,  to,  South  Bend,  Ind.    Ph.B.  in  Ed.  '13.    Education. 
Welch,  Sue  Emmeline,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    A.B.  '06.    Sociology. 
Weldon,  Helen  May,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '05.    Sociology. 
Workmeister,  Marie  Katherine,  a,  to,  Evanston.    S.B.  '99.    Astronomy. 
Wetzler,  Adelaide,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Ph.B.,  Ed.B.  '09.    German. 
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Whitten,  Charles  William,  a,  w,  ap,  DeKalb.  A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '06.  Sociol- 
ogy. 

Wiggs,  John  Custer,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    L.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  XJ.)  Education. 

Willard,  Chauncey  Cloud,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  (Drake  U.)  '03.    Mathematics. 

Willard,  Mary  Prances,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Smith  C.)  '90.    Education. 

Williams,  G^eorge  Byron,  a,  to,  apf  Harvey.    S.B.  (Denison  XJ.)  '11.    Elducation. 

Wilson,  Alice  May,  a,  to,  8p,  Indiana,  Pa.    A.B.  '05.    Education. 

Wilson,  Eugene  Alonco,  a,  Berwyn.  A.B.  (Mount  Hope  C.)  '98;  A.M.  (iirid.) 
'99.    Public  Speaking. 

Wines,  Augusta  Liurson,  a,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14.    Public  Speaking. 

Winn,  Walter  Gamett,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Bethany  C.)  '06.    Philosophy. 

Winslow,  Charles  Spaulding,  a,  w,  sp,  Evanston.  A.B.  (Northwest^n  U.)  '98; 
A.M.  (ibid.)  '99.    Geography. 

Wonnell,  Kent  W.,  w,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Ohio  State  U.)  '08.    Public  Speakmg. 

Zika,  Bert  Robert,  a,  w,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Carleton  C.)  '10.    Mathematics. 

Zmrhal,  Jaroslav  Joseph,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '05.    Education. 

Zurawski,  Frances  Catherine,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    S.B.  '04.    History. 

Men— 71  Women— 132  Totai/— 203 
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Abrams,  William  Antony,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Anderson,  Lizzie  Magdaline,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Angus,  Helen  Baxter,  a,  Wf  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Barker,  Agnes  Julia,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Barton,  Alice  Elizabeth,  «p,  Kankakee.    Normal  School,  Toronto,  Can. 

Bell,  Margaret,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Benham,  Elisabeth  Deuel,  sp.  Traverse  City,  Mich.    Mount  Pleasant  Normal  S. 

Berlizheimer,  Celia,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Bicknell,  Florence  Emily,  a,  w,  Jericho,  Vt.    Burlington  Hs. 

Billig,  Florence  Grace,  «p,  Rockford.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

Blish,  Elizabeth  Mary,  a,  V7,  ap,  Chicago.    St.  Xavier  A. 

Bohlen,  Augusta  Henrietta,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

BoUman,  Betty,  a,  to,  ap.  Palatine.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S.,  DeKalb. 

Bonfield,  Edna  Mae,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Braheny,  Frances  Lauretta,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Brand,  Etta  L.,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Brandon,  Delia,  a,  Gary,  Ind.    Teachers  College  of  Indianapolis. 

Brant,  Mary  Kathryn,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S.» 

DeKalb. 
Brittenham,  Sarah  Jane,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Central  Institute  of  Chicago. 
Broderick,  Fannie  Elizabeth,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Brown,  Florence  Elizabeth,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Burke,  Lillie  Agnes,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Burroughs,  Jeimie,  ap,  Normal.    Illinois  State  Normal  U. 
Buzzard,  Robert  Guy,  a,  w,  ap,  Sumner.    Illinois  State  Normal  U. 
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Cadieux,  Joeephine  Louise,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Nonnal  S. 

Calkins,  Janet  Rosalind,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Carey,  Annabel,  a,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Carey,  Joseph  P.,  sp,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 

Carlin,  Philip  James,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    St.  Ignatius  C. 

Colby,  Rose  Lillian,  o,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Notre  Dame  C. 

Collins,  Hasel  Marie,  a,  U7,  Pullman.    Chicago  Nonnal  S. 

Connery,  Catherine,  a,  u?,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Cowan,  Eva  Stuart,  o,  w,  Normal.    Illinois  State  Normal  U. 

Cowdery,  Corene,  «p,  Chicago.    Northwestern  U. 

Croake,  Frances,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 

Cronin,  Anna  Laoonia,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Cunningham,  Theresa  Marie,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Dickey,  Isabella  Helen,  w,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Dunning,  Flora  Crego,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Edwards,  Gladys  Mary,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 

Fallon,  Minnie  Elisabeth,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    South  Division  Hs. 

Fallon,  Nellie  Lee,  o,  w,  tp,  Chicago.    St.  Mary's  A.,  Joliet. 

Fassett,  Eunice  Louise,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Favor,  Myrtle  Adaline,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Illinois  State  Normal  U. 

Feeney,  Margaret  M.,  o,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Fetter,  Hannah,  o,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Cook  County  Normal  S. 

Fitts,  Magene,  «p,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 

Fluke,  Autha  Lucretia,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    North  Division  Hs. 

Flynn,  Ella  Mary  Cornelia,  to,  Chicago.    Waller  Hs. 

Fogelson,  Ida,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Franklin,  Mathilde  Rose,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Furrow,  Grace  Ola,  a,  to,  tp.  Hood  River,  Ore.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Gahan,  Alta  Bertha,  «p,  WiUiamsport,  Pa.    Central  State  Normal  S.  (Pa.) 

Garlick,  Elsie  May,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Lombard  C. 

Giffey,  Bertha,  a,  to,  ap,  Oak  Park.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Gilpatrick,  Mabel  Ethel,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S., 

DeKalb. 
Gordon,  Joseph  Robert,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 
Greenwald,  Matilda  Isabella,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Griffith,  Alsy  Leaurean,  to,  Dundee.    Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  S. 
Hallinan,  Marie  Anna,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Hamilton,  Francis  Willard,  a,  to,  Gardner.    Beloit  C. 
Hanna,  Bessie  Jean,  to.  Oak  Park.    Lewis  Inst. 
Hanson,  Helen  Matilda,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Harrison,  Mary  Ella,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Hayde,  Sister  Mary  Loyola,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Wendell  PhiUips  Hs. 
Hegner,  Ida  Elizabeth,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Milwaukee  Normal  S. 
Helmershausen,  Henry  Warren  Frederick,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Northern  Illinois 

State  Normal  S.,  DeKalb. 
Henry,  Mary  Teresa,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
EUll,  Amy,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Hinrichs,  Marie  Agnes,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
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Hintz,  Anna  Marie,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Hoffman,  Florence,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Holmes,  Caroline,  a,  w,  Augusta.    State  Normal  S.,  Macomb. 

Homan,  Blossom  Louise,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Horan,  Blanche,  a,  to,  spf  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Huber,  Crescenta,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S., 

DeKalb. 
Hughes,  Elizabeth  Frances,  a,  to,  Chicago.    St.  Vincent  Hs. 
Ingham,  Alice,  a,  w,  ap,  Cicero.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Irwin,  Alice  Mae,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S.,  DeKalb. 
Jacobs,  Nellie  Marie,  w,  sp,  Malta.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S.,  DeKalb. 
Jeffrey,  Florence  Beebe,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    South  Division  Hs. 
Keams,  Julia  Helen,  a,  U7,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Kern,  Josephine  Marie,  w,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Kimball,  Alice  Mary,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Kolb,  Katherine  Carter,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Lane,  Sadie  Matilda,  a,  Chicago.    Illinois  Wesleyan  U. 
Lang,  Charles  Edward,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Letzkuss,  Elizabeth  Barbara,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    DePaul  U. 
Loucks,  Mabel  Ray,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Lynch,  Susanne,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Ottumwa,  la.,  Hs. 
McBride,  James  Laurence,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
McCoy,  Pearl,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs. 
McGrath,  James  Frank,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Mclnemy,  Katharine  Anne,  sp,  Chicago.    South  Division  Hs. 
McMeen,  Josephine  Elizabeth,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Maddock,  Frances  Margaret,  a,  to,  ap.  Oak  Park.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Magee,  Katharine  Margaret,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Malott,  Ivy  May,  ap,  Bedford,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 
Mann,  Tahletha  Medora,  a,  to,  ap,  Evanston.    Beardstown  Hs. 
Manning,  Mary,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Messelheiser,  Harriet,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Le  Mars,  la.,  Hs. 
Meyer,  Magdalene,  a,  to,  Chicago.    State  Normal  C,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
Moll,  Alexandrina  Cecelia,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Morse,  Phoebe,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Illinois  State  Normal  S. 
Murray,  Mary,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    State  Normal  S.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Nelson,  Nellie  Christine,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Nicely,  Ida  May,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Nichols,  Lillian,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 
Niederman,  Malvina  Dorothy,  a,  to,  Chicago.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 
Nolan,  Nellie  Angela,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Norton,  Catherine  Louise,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Fargo  Congregational  C. 
Norton,  Margaret  Isabel,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Michigan  State  Normal  S.,  YpsOantL 
O'Connell,  Margaret  Mary,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Olkon,  David  Mortimer,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois. 
Ostrowsky,  Anna  Israelson,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Page,  William  John,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Papenbrook,  Helen  Verona,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  8. 
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Perry,  Esther  Rosema,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    WUmington,  HI.,  Hs. 

Plumb,  Mary  Korta,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Pollock,  May  Etta,  a,  w,  sp,  Peoria.    Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

Reichman,  Elfrieda,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Reynolds,  Mary  Etta,  a,  u?,  «p,  Chicago.    State  Normal  S.,  Angola,  Ind. 

Rice,  Besse  Eugenia,  a,  w,  sp,  Fulton,  Ky.    Fulton  Hs. 

Richardson,  Ethel  May,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Riggs,  Ora  Maude,  a,  Wy  sp,  Elmhurst.    Pontiac  Township  Hs. 

Roberts,  Eda  Isabel,  a,  to,  9p,  Chicago.    Kansas  State  Normal  S. 

Riley,  Anna,  V7,  Chicago.    Mount  St.  Joseph  C. 

Rogers,  Jessica  Milrae,  a,  w,  9p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Rohrer,  Marie  Agnes,  a,  u;,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Ross,  Sarah  Frances,  Wj  Chicago.    Emma  Willard  S.  (Troy,  N.Y.) 

Ryan,  Cornelia  Veronica,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

SchafiFner,  Unita,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Scheerer,  Elsa  Carolyn,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Schoeppel,  Frederick  Otto,  a,  w,  South  Bend,  Ind.    Indiana  U. 

Schwansman,  Edna  Bertha,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Scott,  Alice  Elisabeth,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Seligman,  Samuel,  to,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 

Shea,  Varian  Mary,  a,  to,  apj  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Sheahan,  Mary  Elizabeth,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Lake  View  Hs. 

Shepherd,  Edith  Porter,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Sheppard,  Hulbert,  a,  Chicago.    U.  of  Oklahoma. 

Shine,  Joseph  Bernard,  a,  to,  8p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Siebenaler,  Lillie  Helen,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    North  Division  Hs. 

Smart,  Ruth  Marion,  Downers  Grove.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Soukup,  Mary,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Spoor,  Gertrude  Justina,  «p,  Chicago.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S.,  DeKalb. 

Stapp,  Juanita,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Stronach,  Addie  Belle,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    State  Normal  S.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Sullivan,  Ethel  Marie,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Sulier,  Harriet,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Taylor,  Aravilla  Meek,  sp,  CenterviUe,  la.    Allegheny  C. 

Theilgaard,  Sophie  Annette,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal 

S.,  DeKalb. 
Wallgren,  Walfred  Ira,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Wanless,  Rhoda  Ellen,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Illinois  State  Normal  S. 
Wavrinek,  Anna  J.,  a,  to,  Chicago.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 
Weinland,  Jennie  JefiFery,  a,  to,  ap,  Wilmette.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
White,  Ema  Christiane,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Wilson,  Vem  Othel,  ap,  Edmund,  Okla.    Northwestern  State  Normal  S.,  Alva, 

Okla. 
Winoher,  Nanon  Manchester,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Winner,  William  Harold,  to,  ap,  Wilmington,  Del.    Wesleyan  U. 
Woods,  Mary  June,  a,  to,  Evanston.    Western  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 
Wrench,  Frsmces  Rebman,  ap,  Chicago.    State  Normal  S.,  Athens,  Ga. 

Men— 18  Women— 144  Total— 162 
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Algeo,  Mary  Seeley,  a,  ap^  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Altpeter,  Mabel  Gerdena,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Anderson,  Edith  Evangeline,  a,  w^  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Anderson,  Frances  Winifred,  to,  Qiicago.    Sacred  Heart  A. 

Apfelbaimi,  Rosa  Adelaide,  a,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Babcock,  Margaret  Frances,  sp,  Chicago.    Bowen  Hs. 

Baird,  Catherine  Lavinia,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Collegiate  Inst.,  Canada. 

Berglmid,  Edith,  a,  Wf  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.    East  Chicago  Hs. 

Bihler,  Walter  Carl,  a,  U7,  «p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Bjorklmid,  Anna  Eleanor,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Bodenschatv,  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Bom,  William  Theodore,  a,  w,  sp,  Oak  Park.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Bostrom,  Esther  Olivia,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Bowman,  Laura  Lesting,  to,  Deadwood,  S.D.    Deadwood  Hs. 

Brown,  Ida  Catherine,  a,  Chicago.    State  Normal  S.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Brown,  Lori,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Byford,  William  Holland,  «p,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Campbell,  Ella  Isabelle,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Capps,  Crertnide,  9p,  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs. 

Carmichael,  Jean,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Carpenter,  D.  Agnes,  a,  to,  9p,  Chicago.    State  Normal  S.,  Oskhosh,  Wis. 

Chapman,  Grace  Elizabeth,  a,  to,  Mattoon.    Cook  County  Normal  S. 

Clarke,  Fanny  Izelia,  «p,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 

Dayton,  Irma  Ruth,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Delaney,  Agnes  Letitia,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Delaney,  Hazel  Frances,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Donnelly,  Theresa  Jane,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Horricon,  Wis.,  Hs. 

Dunbar,  Mary  Natalie,  to,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Duncan,  Helen  Lara,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Northwestern  U. 

Durr,  Anne  Dillon,  a,  to,  Evanston.    Wallace  Hs. 

Eastman,  Helen  Baker,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 

Edelstein,  Jessie,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Einstein,  David  Garfield,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Ellings,  Abigail  Cannon,  a,  to,  Chicago.    North  Division  Hs. 

Ely,  Alice  Ferguson,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Moimt  Carroll  Sm. 

Erickson,  Ellen,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Eustace,  Ruth  Margaret,  a,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Farrell,  Edward  James,  a,  to,  LaGrange.    Creston,  la.,  Hs. 

Ferguson,  George  Andrew,  to,  «p,  Anderson,  Ind.    Anderson  Hs. 

Finney,  Minora  Grace,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Fleming,  Anna  Wills,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Valparaiso  U. 

Flickinger,  Lillian  Cook,  a,  to,  Evanston.    Northwestern  U. 

Fogelson,  Lena,  a,  to,  8p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Follett,  Patience  Childs,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Schurz  Hs. 

Foulke,  Augusta,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Frank,  Irene  Marie,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
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Gallagher,  Veronica  Mary,  w^  Blue  Island.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Guertin,  Lucille  Hall,  «p,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Guggenheim,  Irene,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Hagboldt,  Peter,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Handels  Hochschule,  Cologne,  Germany. 

Hameister,  Violet  May,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Buffalo  State  Normal  S. 

Hanlon,  Mary  Ruth,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Hardt,  Gertrude  Josephine,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Hartigan,  Catherine  Mary,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Havens,  Margaret  Sawyer,  to,  Bellevue,  Mich.    Olivet  C. 

Haxlett,  Isabel,  a,  to.  Highland  Park.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Healy,  Ada  Margaret,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Hennen,  Sarah  McGill,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

Heuermann,  Emma  Josephine,  sp,  Chicago.    North  Division  Hs. 

Heuermann,  Minna  Sobransky,  ap,  Chicago.    North  Division  Hs. 

Hoerr,  Charles  Ferdinand,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Athenaeum. 

Hopkins,  Leo  Patrick,  a,  to,  Loogootee,  Ind.    Indiana  U. 

Howe,  Mary  Clinton,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Jackson,  Louis  Douglas,  sp,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.    State  U.  of  Iowa. 

Jewell,  Claire  Cecelia  Nelson,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Johnson,  Stella  Mamie,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    South  Chicago  Hs. 

Jones,  Lillian  F.,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Valparaiso  U. 

Jones,  Mary  Letitia,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Karpf,  Maurice  Joseph,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Valparaiso  U. 

Kellar,  Henriette  Rochlitz,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Kelly,  Anna  Marie,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Lake  Hs. 

Kelly,  Eleanor,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Kennedy,  Bessie  Mary,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Kennedy,  Martha,  to.  Cedar  Rapids,  la.    Cedar  Rapids  Hs. 

Kevan,  Edith  Ann,  a,  Atlanta,  la.    Atlanta  Hs. 

Kneedy,  Clara  Dorothy,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 

Krigbaum,  Helen  Chloe,  a,  to,  Decatiu*.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Larck,  Miriam  Messner,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Lee,  Emma  Louise,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 

Levin,  Mollie,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

McCaskey,  Catharine  Patterson,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 

MacConkey,  June  Humphrey,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

McConnell,  Dellena  Adeline,  ap,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Englewood  Hs. 

McGuire,  Honora  Elizabeth,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Lake  Hs. 

McLindon,  Lauretta  Margaret,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    St.  Mary's  A. 

Maddock,  Rosa  Goodeve,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Maher,  Sara  Marcellene,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Main,  Helen  Brown,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    South  Division  Hs. 

Malloy,  Dennis  Michael,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Manson,  Jean,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Hs. 

Marshall,  Olive,  a,  to,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Mason,  Grace  Susan,  a,  to,  Chicago.    South  Division  Hs. 

Means,  Helen  Virginia,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Moffatt,  Mildred  Virginia,  to,  Des  Moines,  la.    Marshalltown  Hs. 
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Morgan,  Francis  Allen,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Michigan  State  Normal  S.,  YpsilantL 

Morrison,  Elizabeth  Simpson,  a,  tr,  Chicago.    Calmnet  Hs. 

Murray,  Alice  Maria,  a,  w,  Detroit,  Mich.    Michigan  State  Normal  S.,  Ypsi- 

lanti. 
Newell,  Florence  Marguerite,  a,  w,  ap.  Congress  Park.    Chicago  TeacheiB  C. 
O'Donnell,  Margaret,  a,  Wf  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
O'Donohue,  Agnes  Marie,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Offenlock,  Josephine,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
O'Heam,  Daniel  Frank,  a,  Chicago.    South  Division  Hs. 
Ost,  Axel  Ost,  a,  Wf  «p,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
O'Sullivan,  Teresa,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Palmer,  Marguerite,  w,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Pease,  Gertrude  Elizabeth  Stewart,  a,  u^,  sp,  Chicago.    Jefferson  Hs.  { 

Penoyer,  Bessie  B.,  w,  Bangor,  Mich.    Michigan  State  Normal  S.  | 

Plummer,  Lucy  Dupuy,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  Ha,  \ 

Pomeroy,  Erma  Ruth,  w,  Chicago.    East  Hs.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I 

Poulson,  Clara  Louise,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Pratt,  Effie  Louise,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Valparaiso  U. 
Priehs,  Fred  John,  a,  w,  Hanmiond,  Ind.    Addison  Normal  S. 
Quinn,  Nellie  Marie,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Randall,  Sadie  Cecilia,  a,  w,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Renaud,  Olive,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Reynick,  Margaret  Josephine,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Riley,  Ruth,  a,  w,  sp,  Lema,  HI.    Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 
Ritter,  Elizabeth  Mary,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Ritzma,  Peter  Benjamin,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    JoUet  Hs. 
Roberts,  Irwin  Levi,  a,  w,  sp,  Paulding,  Ohio.    U.  of  Illinois. 
Robinson,  Oscar  Ellsworth,  a,  w,  Chicago.    South  Side  A. 
Robinson,  Ruth  Winslow,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Rogers,  Frances  Genevieve,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Rogers,  Mary  Margaret,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Root,  Sarah  Jessie,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Rochester  Hs. 
Rosenbluth,  Celia,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 
Rouse,  Jessie  Laveme,  a,  w,  Glasford.    Illinois  State  Normal  S. 
Schlueter,  Elsie  Wilhelmina,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Schmidt,  Annetta,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Scholpp,  Clara  Emma,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Scholz,  Clara,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Schoper  Catherine,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Calumet  Hs. 
Schroeder,  Mary  Gutzner,  a,  w,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 
Schuyler,  Clari^  Hart,  sp,  Clinton,  la.    Clinton  Hs. 
Schwartz,  Edward  Henry,  a,  Chicago.    Northwestern  U. 
Seaman,  Georgia  A.,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Elgin,  HL,  Hs. 
Shanewise,  Anna  Barbara,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Iowa  Teachers  C. 
Shea,  Irene  Mabel,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Smith,  Eleanor  Crellin,  a,  w,  sp,  Joliet.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Stimpson,  Sarah  Augusta,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Onarga,  HI.,  Hs. 
Stone,  Louise  Kuniyimda,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Peoria  Hs. 
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Stouffer,  Claudia  Belle,  sp,  Chicago.    UniverBity  Hs. 

Straight,  Ruth,  a,  w,  Holland,  Mich.    Dakota  Wesleyan  U. 

Street,  Loretto  Margaret,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Stilzer,  Angeline  Margaret,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    DePaul  U. 

Sundstrom,  Julia  Naomi,  a,  w,  «,  Chicago  Normal  S. 

Sylvester,  Grace  Darling,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Thompson,  Agnes,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Towle,  Edith  Mary,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Muskegon  Normal  S. 

Trainor,  Mame  Antoinette,  a,  w^  Blackstone.    University  Hs. 

Twohig,  Jane  Gertrude,  a,  w^  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 

Utter,  Caroline  Jane,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Grand  Haven  Hs. 

Van  Nice,  Anna  Blaker,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Walldren,  Florence  Ogretta,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Walther,  LiUie,  a,  u^,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 

Waterson,  Elisabeth,  w,  «p,  Austin,  Tex.    U.  of  Texas. 

Watson,  Genevieve  Mary,  a,  u^,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Watson,  Lee  Merton,  a.  Oak  Park.    Massachusetts  Normal  Art  S. 

Webb,  Gertrude  Macauley,  a,  w,  ap,  McGregor,  la.    Thomas  Normal  Training  S. 

Weber,  James  A.,  a,  w,  ap,  Qiicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Werst,  Elizabeth  Haughton,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 

Westberg,  Emily  Charlotte,  a,  w^  sp^  Chicago.    North  Division  Hs. 

Whyman,  Clare  Amelia,  a,  w,  ap,  Oak  Park.    West  Aurora  Hs. 

Willard,  Charles  Baird,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Waller  Hs. 

Williams,  Flora  Eleanor,  a,  u^,  Salem,  Ind. 

Williard,  Ralph  Joseph,  w,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Wilson,  Cleopatra  Marie,  a,  u^,  sp,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 

Wing,  Dorothy  May,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Wellesley  C. 

Wolfrum,  Averry  Vincent,  a,  Chicago.    Lane  Technical  Hs. 

Wrench,  Alice  Reed,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Glynn,  Ga.,  Hs. 

Yoimg,  Alice  Sarah,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Zilligen,  Mary,  a,  w,  sp,  Hasel  Crest.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

Men— 25  Women— 147  Total— 172 
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Abbe,  Mary  Matilda,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Valparaiso  U. 

Abbott,  Elva  Louise,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 

Ackley,  Grace  Leavitte,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Oberlin  C. 

Adams,  Kate  Jane,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Topeka,  Kani,  Hs. 

Agnew,  Wilhelmina  Sword  Wood,  o,  w,  Chicago.    Jefferson  Hs. 

Alexander,  Adele,  w,  Chicago.    Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  S. 

Allen,  Carrie  Ellen,  sp,  Chariton,  la.    Northern  Missouri  State  Normal  S. 

Allen,  Gertrude  Margaret,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Anders^i,  Emily  Marie,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Anderson,  Anna  OUvia,  sp,  Chicago.    Northwestern  U. 

Anderson,  Mabel  Lewis,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Andrus,  Anne  May,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 
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Angle,  Mildred  Mary,  «,  Wj  Chicago.    Calumet  Hs. 
Appleyard,  George  Vincent,  a,  Wy  «p,  Glenview.    U.  of  Virginia. 
Armstrong,  Sadie  Loretto,  Wf  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Atwater,  Jane  S.,  Wf  Western  Springs.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Austin,  Alfred  Edwin,  a,  Chicago. 
Avery,  Laura,  a,  Wt  Joliet.    JoUet  Township  Hs. 
Avery,  May  Powers,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Babcock,  Ruth  Hackaday,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Bachmann,  Anna  S.,  a,  Wf  Chicago.    Eisenach  Normal  S.,  Germany. 
Bagby,  Robert  Bartlett,  «p,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 
Baker,  Nettie  Freemont,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Hs. 
Balczynska,  Theodora  Hattie,  a,  Wy  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Baldwin,  Frances  Ethel,  a,  ii7,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 
Banks,  Sadie  Evangeline,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Barker,  Elizabeth,  a,  v;,  Evanston.    Northwestern  U. 
Barr,  Agnes  Paterson,  a,  w,  Evanston.    Toronto  Normal  S. 
Bastin,  Miuiel,  w,  Chicago.    St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  Hs. 
Bates,  Lewis  George,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Scranton,  Pa.,  Hs. 
Battisfore,  Josephine  Edith,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Bauer,  Charlotte  Lillian,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Lakeview  Hs. 
Bauer,  Viola  Minnie,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Baughman,  Ethel,  a,  u^,  Aurora.    Delphi,  Ind.,  Hs. 
Baughman,  Jeannette  Gash,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Beck,  Lillian  Estelle,  a,  Wf  sp^  Chicago.    South  Division  Hs. 
Bell,  Bruce  Burton,  «p.  East  Chicago,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 
Benner,  Adolpf  Louis,  a,  Wy  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Athenaeum. 
Bents,  Jeannette  Katharine,  a,  Wy  spy  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Bergener,  Clara  Julia,  a,  Wy  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Bergener,  Dorothea  C,  a,  Wy  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Bergersen,  Marie  Christine,  a,  Wy  Chicago. 
Bergin,  Josephine  Lenore,  a,  Wy  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Bieeemeier,  Robert  F.,  a,  Evanston.    Lewis  Inst. 
Bigelow,  Genevieve  Constance,  Wy  spy  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Biggs,  Mary  Enmia,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.     Illinois  State  Normal  S. 
Birmingham,  Mabel  Helen,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Blanchard,  Enmia  Van  Alstyne,  a,  Morgan  Park.    Mrs.  Somers'  S.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Bliss,  Frances  Barrett,  a,  Wy  «p,  Oak  Park.    Wellesley  C. 
Boas,  Sophia  Belle,  Wy  sp,  Chicago.    Fisk  U. 
Boehm,  Minnie  Caroline,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Bohai,  Jaroslava,  Wy  «p,  Moravia,  Austria.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Boothroyd,  Elinor,  Wy  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Borchert,  Alice  May,  a,  Vicksburg,  Miss.    U.  of  Mississippi. 
Bowie,  Elizabeth  Anderson,  «p,  Chicago.    Illinois  State  Normal  S. 
Bowker,  Rockton  A.,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Bownar,  Stanley,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Sheldon  Hs. 

Braband,  Lilla  Marie,  a,  Wy  Milwaukee,  Wis.    State  Normal  S.,  Milwaukee. 
Brady,  Katherine  Elizabeth,  a,  Wy  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
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Breese,  J.  Clara,  Wt  sp,  Chicago.    Sheldon  He. 

Bridges,  Mildred  Adelaide,  a,  Chicago.    Galesburg,  HI.,  Hs. 

Brown,  Cecile  Rovida,  a,  Chicago.    Phillipsbiurg,  Kan.,  Hs. 

Brown,  Edith,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Brown,  Gertziide  Lucretia,  ap,  Lyons.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Brown,  Jemima  Olivette,  a,  w^  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S« 

Bryant,  Margaret  Tims,  w,  LaGrange.    Chicago  Kindergarten  C. 

Buckley,  Alice  Catherine,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Buell,  Jennie  Florence,  a,  w,  ap^  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Bums,  Grace  Ethel,  ap,  Chicago.    Muskegon,  Mich.,  Hs. 

Bums,  Mahreah  Rose,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Private  Schools. 

Bums,  Mary  Delores,  w,  Chicago.    St.  Elizabeth's  Hs. 

Burton,  Joseph  Henry,  Jr.,  a,  w,  Chicago. 

Butterfield,  Nona  Lillian,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Michigan  State  Normal  S.,  Ypsilanti. 

Buxton,  Edith  Jane,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

Byme,  Matilda,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 

Byme,  Sister  Mary  Camillus,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    St.  Xavier  A. 

Cabanis,  Anna  Gretta,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    State  Normal  S.,  Platteville,  Wis. 

Calkins,  Grace  Myrtle,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Campbell,  Celia,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Vidparaiso  U. 

Canfield,  Cornelia  Benedict,  a,  w,  Ionia,  Mich.    Ionia  Hs. 

Carlin,  Mary  Josephine,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Carlson,  Josephine  Ebba,  a,  w,  Chicago. 

Cames,  Laura,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Charleston,  111.,  Hs. 

Carpenter,  Lewis  Moffitt,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    University  of  Illinois. 

Carroll,  Florence  Edith,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Cherokee,  la.,  Hs. 

Carroll,  Mary,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 

Casey,  Charles  Nicholas,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Armour  Inst. 

Gates,  Villa  Virginia,  ap,  Chicago.    Bowen  Hs. 

Caward,  Gertmde,  ap,  Chicago.    Iowa  State  Normal  S. 

Chandler,  Charles  Forrest,  a,  w,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Chandler,  Sophia,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Lake  View  Hs. 

Chase,  Elizabeth  Clifford,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Ottawa  Hs. 

Christensen,  Olga  Louise,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Waukon,  la.,  Hs. 

Clancy,  Irene  Cornelia,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Clark,  Fanchon  Schupp,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Clarke,  Catherine  Hayes,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Clarke,  Harry  Patrick,  a,  w,  Winnetka.    Harvard  Summer  S.  of  Physical  Eiduca- 

tion. 
Claussen,  Elsa  Marie,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Clinton,  Catherine  Mary,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Clinton,  Etta,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Cody,  Anna  Maria,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Morris  Hs. 
Coe,  Gladys  Bradley,  a,  Pontiac.    Illinois  State  Normal  U. 
Coggeshall,  Lilla,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Jefferson  Hs. 
Cohn,  Litta  Buelah,  w,  Chicago.    Ursuline  Convent. 
Collins,  Anna  Elizabeth,  a,  w,  Chicago.    St.  James  Hs. 
Compere,  Comfort  He  Chijes,  a,  w,  ap,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    U.  of  Texas. 
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Conlan,  Jettie,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Momingside  C. 

Connell,  Amelia  Jane,  w,  Chicago.    Wells  St.  Hs. 

Connery,  Elizabeth  Marie,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    McKinley  Hs. 

Connery,  Gertrude  Elizabeth,  w,  Chicago.    Sacred  Heart  A. 

Connolly,  Alice  Frances,  w^  Chicago.    McKinley  Hs. 

Cook,  Annie  Elizabeth,  a,  ti?,  «p,  Milledgeville,  Ga.    Georgia  State  Normal  S. 

Cooke,  Florence  Adeline,  a,  w,  Johnson  City,  Tenn.    Hazleton,  Pa.,  Hs. 

Cooney,  Irene  Anastacia,  tr,  «p,  Woodstock.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  \ 

DeEalb. 
Cooper,  OUve  Elizabeth,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Northern  Indiana  Normal  S. 
Corcoran,  Arthur,  a,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Kent  C.  of  Law. 
Corrigan,  Gertrude,  a,  w,  «p,  Wheaton.    Lowville  A.,  Lowville,  N.Y. 
Courtney,  Clarice,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Indiana  U. 

Cowan,  Bertha  Alice,  a,  to,  «p,  Ridge  Farm.    Illinois  State  Normal  U. 
Coyte,  Lucy  Corenna,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    South  Division  Hs. 
Craig,  Margaret  Louise,  a,  to,  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs. 
Crane,  Winnifred  Maude,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Michigan  State  Normal  S. 
Craney,  Mary  Emily,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Creedon,  Clara  Wright,  a,  to,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 
Cress,  Fannie  Jane,  to.  Oak  Park.    Kansas  State  Agricultural  C. 
Cronin,  Frances  Deborah,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Cross,  Inez  Fay,  a,  Rochelle.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S.,  DeKalb. 
Culp,  Gertrude  Ethel,  a,  to,  Berwyn.    Michigan  State  Normal  S. 
Cunningham,  Belle,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Curtiss,  May  Elizabeth,  a,  w^  8p,  Chicago.    North  Division  Hs. 
Daily,  Rose  Eleanor,  a,  to,  North  Vernon,  Ind.    Indiana  U. 
Dalton,  Mary  Benedict,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Dameier,  Mary  Henriette,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Cook  County  Normal  S. 
Danaher,  Thomas  Edward,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Darnell,  Clara  Ciuiiis,  ti>,  «,  Brookfield.    Yorkville,  111.,  Hs. 
Day,  Alice,  a,  to.  Mount  Carmel,  Ohio.     National  Normal  U. 
DeBlois,  Luella  Artley,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Decker,  Nellie  Louise,  a,  to,  Evanston.    Kearney,  Neb.,  Hs. 
DeGraff,  Adriana,  a,  to,  Harvey.    Thornton  Township  Hs. 
Degraff,  Katharine,  «p,  Harvey.    Harvey  Hs. 
Deigman,  Dorothy  Adele,  a,  to,  Chicago.    St.  Mary's  A.,  Joliet. 
DeKoker,  Jacob,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
DeLaney,  Emma  Virginia,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Salem  A.,  Salem,  Mo. 
DeMerse,  Mary  Margaret,  a,  Chicago.    Lake  Hs. 
DeSloover,  TilHe  Marie,  a,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Deuter,  Aimee,  a,  to,  8,  Chicago.    South  Division  Hs. 
Deveraux,  Helen,  a,  Chicago.    St.  James  Hs. 
DeVine,  Margaret  Aloysia,  a,  w^  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Dickson,  Frances  Anna,  ap,  Chicago.    U.  of  Texas. 
Dietz,  Clara  Mebert,  a,  Wy  Chicago.    Illinois  State  Normal  S. 
Dietz,  Lydia,  a,  ti>,  Evanston.    Lewis  Inst. 

Dignimi,  Jennie  Margaret,  a,  to,  8p,  Chicago.    Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  Hs. 
Dillon,  Terese  Torgatsch,  w^  Chicago.    Leherinnen,  Prussia. 
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Dolton,  Isabella,  a,  Dolton.    Northwestern  U. 

Donnelly,  Margaret  Dolores,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Doyle,  Lucy  Marian,  a,  w,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 

Drummond,  Caroline  Isabelle,  a,  w^  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Duffy,  Grace  Elizabeth,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

du  Houx,  Claudia  Fidele,  a,  Chicago.    South  Division  Hs. 

Dunn,  Agnes  Clare,  a,  Wy  sp.  Downers  Grove.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal 

S.,  DeKalb. 
Durham,  Anna  Adelaide,  a,  w^  Chicago.    Wooster  C. 
Dyer,  Nettie  Louise,  a,  Wj  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 
Edwards,  Helen  McCurdy,  w,  Hinsdale.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Edwards,  Ida  May,  «p,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.    Waukesha  Hs. 
Ellingson,  Girard  Alfred,  ap,  Elmhurst.    Austin,  lU.,  Hs. 
EUman,  Morris  Crasniansky,  w^  Chicago.    Michigan  Agricultural  C. 
Eisner,  Amelia,  a,  to,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 
Enelow,  Helen,  a,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 
Engels,  Sister  Mary  Alphonsus,  «p,  Chicago.    St.  Xavier  A. 
Eppstein,  Jessie,  a,  w^  Fairbury.    Fairbury  Hs. 
Ermeling,  WUlard  Walter,  a,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois. 
Esmann,  Karen,  a,  u^,  sp,  Chicago.    Lemvig  Pealskole,  Denmark. 
Eugh,  Martha  Antonia,  a,  w,  Oak  Park.    Oak  Park  Hs. 
Fallon,  Kathrine,  a,  w^  Chicago.    Joliet  Hs. 
Famsworth,  Jessie  Evelyn,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    A.  of  Our  Lady. 
Farrell,  Catherine  G.,  «p,  Chicago.    State  Normal  S.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Feely,  Frank  Joseph,  ap,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 
Feilchenfeld,  Doris,  o,  m>,  «p,  Chicago.    Corry,  Pa.,  Hs. 
Filson,  Mary  Jane,  a,  w^  Indiana  Harbor.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 
Finn,  Marie  Henrietta,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Fischer,  Bertha  Rudelphine,  a,  Wj  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Fish,  Martha  Isabel,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 
Fishback,  Anna  Derry,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Napa,  Cal.,  Hs. 
Fitch,  Edith  May,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
FitzGerald,  Katharine  Ann,  a,  to,  8p,  Chicago.    Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  Hs. 
Fitzgerald,  Lillian  M.,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Floode,  Esther,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Floyd,  Laura  Dale,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Foley,  Edna  Louise,  «p,  Chicago.    Smith  C. 
Foley,  Florence  Grace,  sp^  Chicago.    University  Hs. 
Foley,  Lillian  |Cennedy,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Ford,  Josephine  Caroline,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Delavan,  HI.,  Hs. 
Foreman,  Anna,  a,  w^  Chicago.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 
Forsyth,  Jean  Livingston,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Kindergarten  C. 
Foster,  Charlotte  Brown,  tP,  «p,  Chicago.    Berlitz  S. 
Foster,  Esther  Browning,  a,  to.  Oak  Park,    Illinois  State  Normal  U. 
Fowler,  Aimee  Dupr6,  ap,  Chicago.    Northwest  Division  Hs. 
Francis,  Charles  Horace,  a,  Chicago.    Valparaiso  U. 
Frederick,  Leo,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 
Frederickson,  Evelyn  Florence,  o,  Wy  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
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Freeman,  Heory  Brewster,  w,  Chicago.    Cornell  U. 

Freeman,  Margaret  Lowe,  a,  w,  Evanston.    Logansport,  Ind.,  Hs. 

Freiberg,  Sara,  w,  Chicago.    South  Division  Hs. 

Frick,  Frances  Grace,  ap,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Central  Hs.,  Minnei^mlia. 

Fricke,  Enmieline,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Northwest  Division  Hs. 

Friedland,  Morris  N.,  sp,  Chicago.    Albany  Law  S. 

Fuller,  Cartha  Van  Anken,  a,  v,  Chicago.    State  Normal  S.,  Fayette,  Ohio. 

Fullerton,  Edith  Zollers,  a,  w,  Chicago. 

Gale,  Ellis  Brown,  a,  w^  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs. 

Ganschow,  Frederick  William,  a,  w,  Chicago. 

Gardner,  Frank  Jackson,  a,  w,  Chicago.    U.  of  Kansas. 

Gardner,  Katharine  Willis,  a,  Wf  Chicago.    Lincoln,  111.,  Hs. 

Gardner,  Maude  Withaup,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Salem,  Mo.,  Hs. 

Gaylord,  Anna  Ethelyn,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Illinois  State  Normal  U. 

Greerdes,  Emma  Agnes,  a,  Wy  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 

George,  Mary  Adah,  a,  tc,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 

Gibbons,  David  John,  a,  u;,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Gifford,  Raymond  Herbert,  a,  Wf  sp,  Chicago.    Swampsoott,  Mass.,  Hs. 

Gilboy,  Nellie  Marie,  a,  Chicago.    Plymouth  Hs. 

Gill,  Bess,  a,  tr,  Plain  City,  Ohio.    Lewis  Inst. 

Gillies,  Mary  Catherine,  Wf  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Gillis,  Harriet  Xavier,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 

Gilpatrick,  Emily  Lena,  a,  w,  «p,  Piano.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S., 

DeKalb. 
Gingrich,  William  Frederick,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Valparaiso  U. 
Glasheem,  Gretta,  a,  8p,  Delavan.    Illinois  State  Normal  U. 
Glendon,  Mary  Edna,  a,  id.  Oak  Park.    Da3rton  Normal  and  Training  S.,  Dayton, 

Ohio. 
Goddard,  Ethel  Elizabeth,  8p,  Evanston.    Lexington,  IlL,  Hs. 
Goelz,  Elinor  Barbara,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Lake  View  Hs. 
Golbeck,  Harry  Detlef,  to,  sp.  Oak  Park.    Lewis  Inst. 

Goode,  Mabel  Edith,  to,  Chicago.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S.,  DeKalb. 
Goodrich,  Jennie  Eliza,  a,  NaperviUe.    Northwestern  C. 
Grafins,  Ella  Louise,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 
Grape,  Nellie  Washington,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Crassly,  Florence  Olmsted,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Gray,  Carl  Senn,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Pennsylvania  C. 

Green,  Charlotte  Lamson,  to.  Riverside.    Dayton  Normal  S.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Griswold,  Mary  Augusta,  a,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.   State  Normal  S.,  Kalamaioo. 
Grooss,  Ethel  Louise,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Guilford,  Zelpha  May,  to,  «p.  Riverside.    Iowa  State  Normal  S. 
Gimderson,  Ehnma  Mae,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Northwest  Division  Hs. 
Guthrie,  Mary  Gertrude,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Hs. 
Guttmann,  Minnie,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Association. 
Hackaday,  Birdie  Bohart,  to,  Oak  Park.    Missouri  Wesleyan  C. 
Haines,  Temperance  Baldwin,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S., 

DeKalb. 
Hale,  Katherine  Sedgwick,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
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Hansen,  Andrea  Theodora,  a,  Wy  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Harper,  Laura  Gorham,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Rockford  C. 

Harper,  Thomas  Starr,  a,  Chicago.    Marshall  C.  (W.Va.) 

Harris,  Irma  Caroline,  a,  v;,  Winnetka.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Harrison,  Constance  Milsted,  a,  Chicago.    Knox  C. 

Harrison,  Florence  Eleanor,  a,  w,  sp^  Chicago.    Teachers  C,  of  Indianapolis. 

Hartnett,  Norma  Catherine,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Hausam,  William  Jacob,  a,  v;,  «p,  Arlington  Heights.    Lincoln-Jefferson  U. 

Hayde,  Loyola  Agatha,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Hayde,  Mary  Agnes,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Private  Study. 

Hayes,  Blanche  Olive,  a,  w,  apt  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Hayes,  Leonora  Bhinche,  a,  v;,  «p,  Chicago.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S., 

DeKalb. 
Haymes,  William  Herman,  a,  w^  Chicago.    Hamlin  U. 

Hegner,  Herman  Frederick,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    State  Normal  S.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hendricks,  Walter,  v;,  Chicago.    Northwestern  U. 
Henson,  Mary  Hegan,  a,  w,  Chicago.    South  Division  Hs. 
Herlitz,  Mary  Melue,  a,  w.  Armour,  Ind.    Crown  Point,  Hs. 
Hestenes,  John  Martin,  a,  Chicago. 
Hibler,  John  Henry,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Hibler,  Margaret,  a,  w^  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Hicks,  Elvis  Lemuel,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 
Higgins,  Jane  Catherine,  a,  tr,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Higgins,  Mary  Agnes,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Gilman  Hs. 
Higgs,  Emma  Martha,  a,  w,  Cicero.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Hinderer,  Emma  Mathilde,  a,  to,  EUnsdale.    Niles,  Mich.,  Hs. 
Hoag,  Eleanor,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Hoelter,  Edward^  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Concordia  C,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hoffmann,  Emma  Ida  Clare,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Hogan,  Mary  Elizabeth,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Holdstock,  Rebecca,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Lake  View  Hs. 
von  Holland,  Helene,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
HoUenberger,  Virginia,  a,  to,  Chicago.    East  Minneapolis  Hs. 
Holmes,  Abbie,  «p,  Chicago. 

Holmes,  Laura  Elizabeth,  ap,  Harvey.    Cook  County  Normal  S. 
Holmes,  Robert  Lester,  a,  to,  Oak  Park.    Stout  Inst. 
Homer,  Florence,  to,  ap,  River  Forest.    Morgan  Park  A. 
Honan,  Mary  Frances,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Hookham,  Aim,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Tuley  Hs. 
Horwich,  Arthur  Nathaniel,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 
Huelsman,  Richard  Charles,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Lake  View  Hs. 
Hughes,  Celia  Ellen,  a,  Chicago.    Illinois  State  Normal  U. 
Hughes,  Rachel  Elizabeth,  a,  «p,  Chicago.    Lawrence,  Kans.,  Hs. 
Hummel,  Charles  Edward,  a,  to,  Chicago.    U.  of  Minnesota. 
Hunt,  Mabel  Cleora,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Oswego  Hs. 
Hunt,  Mary  Frances,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
HUrlbut,  Carl  Oliver,  a,  Chicago.    Lake  View  Hs. 
Humey,  Martin  Edward,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Training  S. 
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Hynes,  Katherine  Agnes,  a,  w,  Chicago.    State  Normal  S.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Irma,  Sister  .Mary,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    St.  Xavier  A. 

Jackson,  Hazel,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Coming  A.,  Coming,  la. 

Jackson,  Katharine  Boies,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Belle  Plaine,  la.,  Hs. 

Jaynes,  Janet  Helen,  a,  w,  Wheeler,  Ind.    Colorado  C. 

Jeffrey,  Ruth  Daisy,  a,  w^  Boston,  Mass.    Gilbert  Normal  S.,  Boston. 

Jennings,  Elizabeth  Blanche,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

John,  Esther  Corin  Marie,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Johnson,  Anna  Emelia,  a,  u^,  Chicago.    Monticello  S. 

Johnson,  Frances  Linnea,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Johnson,  Helma  Josephine,  Wj  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Johnson,  Tillie  Wilhelmina,  a,  u;,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Johnston,  Frank,  Jr.,  a,  Chicago.    Georgetown  U. 

Jones,  Sara  Frances,  w,  Chicago.    Pratt  Inst. 

Jordan,  Lavinia  Jane,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Kahle,  Otto  Fred,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Normal  C.  of  Gymnastics,  Indianapolis. 

Kane,  Annie  Marie,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Northwestem  U. 

Kearine,  Nellie  Cecilia,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Our  Lady  of  Providence  Hs. 

Keams,  Alice  Mary,  a,  Chicago.    U.  of  Colorado. 

Keams,  Anna  Margaret,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Keller,  Drusilla  Loraine,  a,  to.  East  Chicago,  Ind.    Indiana  U. 

Keller,  Sue  Burt,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Ferry  Hall. 

Kelley,  Lelia  Rose,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    State  Normal  S.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Kelley,  Margaret  Mary,  a,  to,  LaGrange.    Lyons  Township  Hs. 

Kelly,  Marie  Jane,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Sacred  Heart  A. 

Kennedy,  Arabella  Bruce,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Straight  U. 

Keogh,  Thomas  Joseph,  a,  sp,  Chicago. 

Kessler,  Clara  Anna,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Kidder,  Helen  Mary,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Kiersted,  Frances  Virginia,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    St.  Angela's  A. 

Kile,  Edith  Helen,  to,  sp,  Billings,  Mont.    Lewis  Inst. 

Killian,  Catherine  Adele,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Kibroy,  Alice  Patricia,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

yingmftn,  Alice  Amille,  to,  Glencoe.    Bradford  A. 

Kinnare,  Frances,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Kinney,  Elizabeth  Mary,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Michigan  State  Normal  C,  Ypsilanti. 

Kirk,  Helen  Gertrude,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Klaus,  Charles  William,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Armour  Inst. 

Klein,  Emma  Bertha,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Oakland  Hs. 

Klenze,  Louise  Johanna,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Cook  County  Normal  S. 

Koch,  Earl  Benjamin,  to,  Chicago.    Hearing  Medical  C. 

Koch,  Hattie  P.,  a,  Chicago.    North  Division  Hs. 

Koellner,  Henrietta  DoroUiea,  to,  Chicago.    Waller  Hs. 

KoU,  Mabel  Anna,  sp,  Chicago.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S.,  DeKaS). 

Krasowitsky,  Bessie,  sp,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 

Kross,  Michael,  a,  to,  Elmhurst.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Kull,  Helen  Estelle,  a,  to,  sp,  Lake  Geneva.    State  Normal  S.,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

LaCroix,  Florence,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
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Laing,  Lucy  Ida,  a,  w,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 

Lang,  Libbie  Kostner,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Larsen,  Hazel  Fern,  a,  Wf  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Leach,  Catherine  Margaret,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Lee,  Florence  Ella,  w.  Whiting,  Ind.    Whiting  Hs. 

Lenhof,  Ruth  Elizabeth,  w^  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Lerche,  Thorleif  Iversen,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois  Dental  C. 

Leslie,  Myrta  Oliver,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Jjcvy,  Grace  Feeny,  a,  Evanston.    Ionia  Hs. 

Libby,  Eleanor,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Light,  Edith  Hiller,  a,  w,  Winnetka.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

Linsky,  Katherine  Mary,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Linsley,  Nellie  Lydia,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Kindergarten  C. 

Lombard,  Charles  Morris,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Spencer,  Ind.,  Hs. 

Loranz,  Bertha  Rose,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Clarinda,  la.,  Hs. 

Lorentz,  George  Gihan,  a,  Wy  8p,  Chicago.    Association  Inst. 

Loucks,  Mildred  Myrtle,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Love,  Stephen,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Association  Inst. 

Low,  Nettie  Helen,  a,  w,  Chicago.    JefiFerson  Hs. 

Lutiger,  Mary,  w,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 

Lyden,  John  William,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Lynch,  Catherine  Frances,  a,  w^  Chicago.    South  Division  Hs. 

Lynch,  Evangeline,  a,  w^  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Lynch,  Mary  Grace,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

McCahey,  Marie  Agnes,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

MacCain,  Ellen,  a,  Wj  ap,  Chicago.    Tidioute,  Pa.,  Hs. 

McClelland,  Janet,  a,  Wy  Chicago.    Monroe  Collegiate  Inst. 

McClelland,  Mary  Linnie,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Wellesley  C. 

McComskey,  Rose  A.,  sp,  Chicago.    Northern  Indiana  Normal  S. 

McConkey,  Leona  Ruth,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

McConkey,  Mabel  lola,  a,  Wy  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

McCormick,  Isabel  Ruth,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Kindergarten  Inst. 

McCormick,  Julia,  a,  Chicago.    Michigan  State  Normal  C,  Ypsilanti. 

McCowan,  Florence  Margaret,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Joliet  Township  Hs. 

McCowen,  Mary  Taylor,  a,  Wy  «p,  Chicago.    Iowa  State  Normal  S. 

McCoy,  James  Carroll,  «p,  Dallas,  Tex.    Fisk  U. 

McDonald,  Anna  Nilsson,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Brownell  Hall. 

McDonald,  Mary  Ellen,  a,  Wy  Chicago.    Peoria  Hs. 

McDonnell,  Cecilia,  a.  Oak  Park.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

McDonnell,  Marie  Josephine,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 

McEachem,  Jessie  Anne,  a,  Wy  spy  Chicago.    Owen  Soimd  Collegiate  Inst. 

McElfresh,  George  Mason,  Wy  Chicago.    Buchtel  A. 

McEUigott,  Sadie  Ann,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

McGarr,  Helen,  a,  Wy  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

McGarr,  Kathleen,  a,  Wy  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

McGaughey,  Fannie  Bell,  Wy  East  Chicago,  Ind.   Western  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

McGillen,  Josephine  Frances,  ap,  Chicago.    North  Division  Hs. 

McGinley,  Annie  Terese,  to,  Chicago.    St.  Mary's  Inst.,  Milwaukee. 
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Mclneraey,  Margaret,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

McKee,  Margaret  J.  Cloney,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Michigan  State  Normal  C,  YpsilaiitL 

McLaren,  Mabel,  sp,  Chicago.    Hughes  Hs.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

McLaughlin,  Margaret  Lovisa,  a,  u?,  «p,  Chicago.    Springfield,  111.,  Hs. 

McLean,  Catherine  Currie,  w,  sp;  Chicago.    Traer,  la.,  Hs. 

McLean,  Sarah,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S.,  DeEalb. 

McNichols,  George  Francis,  a,  ii7,  ap,  Chicago.    Northwestern  U. 

Macrae,  Florence  Bell,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Madary,  Emma  Hartman,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Maddox,  Brady  Preston,  a,  Chicago.    Virginia  Union  U.  A. 

Magaw,  John  Bray,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Sheldon  S.  of  Scientific  Salesmanship. 

Magner,  Margaret  Emily,  a,  tD,  Chicago.    Paris,  HI.,  Hs. 

Maher,  Anna  Kathryn,  8p,  Chicago.    Seneca,  111.,  Ba, 

Mahin,  Leona  Marie,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Mahurin,  Lura  Robinson,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Mahurin,  Melville  Judson,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Association  Inst. 

Mann,  Malinda  M.,  a,  w,  sp,  Evanston.    Beardstown  Hs. 

Manning,  Grace  Eugenia,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Southwestern  C. 

Manz,  Annie  Marie,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Marks,  Maurice  Lawrence,  w,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 

Mamane,  Mary  Josephine,  a,  w,  Chicago.    DePaul  U. 

Matlack,  Elva  Hill,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Maynard,  Harry  Hu^,  w,  Washington,  D.C.    Howard  U. 

Mayo,  Arthur  Eugene,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Illinois  C.  of  Law. 

Means,  Anna  Margaret,  a,  w,  Paris.    Iowa  State  Teachers  C. 

Meier,  Carl  Otto,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Normal  C.  of  Physical  Education,  Milwaukee. 

Mendius,  Elise,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Messiter,  Sue  Thompson,  a,  w,  Chicago.    South  Division  Hs. 

Meyering,  Ida  Marie,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Meyers,  Edna  Richardson,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Michael,  Harry,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Northwest  Division  Hs. 

Milbum,  Anne  Laura,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Ottumwa,  la.,  Hs. 

Miles,  Helen  Agnes,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S.,  DeEalb. 

Miles,  Mary  Ursula,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S.,  DeEalb 

Milkewitch,  Isaac,  a,  w,  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs. 

Miller,  Anna  Loretta,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Miller,  Louise  Christine,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Miller,  Nelson  Thomas,  a,  w,  Dayton,  Ohio.    Lewis  Inst. 

Milner,  Sarah  Fay,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Northwestern  U. 

Mirrielees,  Doris  Irene,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Mirrielees,  Ruchiel  Antoinette,  sp,  Chicago.    McCowen  Oral  S. 

Moffett,  Robert  Lee,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Association  Inst. 

Mo£fett,  Ruth  Ellis,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Hs. 

Mohle,  Mary,  a,  Chicago.    National  Eindergarten  C. 

Moll,  Jessie  Marie,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Moore,  Ada  Medora,  a,  w,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 

Moore,  Eathleen  Marie,  sp,  Chicago.    St.  Mary's  Hs. 

Moore,  Mildred  Regina,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
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Moroney,  Winifred  Catherine,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Monisey,  Vangie  Rebecca,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Joliet  Township  Hs. 

Mortimore,  Mabel  Barr,  a,  Wj  Chicago.    Illinois  State  Normal  U. 

Moss,  Walter  Earl,  a,  Wy  sp,  Chicago.    Iowa  State  Teachers  C. 

Moylan,  Grace  H.,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Mueller,  Hilda  Ottilie,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Luther  Inst. 

Muhs,  Winifred  Dora,  a,  w,  apt  Chicago.    Iowa  State  Normal  S. 

Muller,  Marie  Catherine,  a,  Arlington  Heights.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal 

S.,  DeKalb. 
Mulvihill,  Elisabeth  Agnes,  a,  to,  Chicago.    South  Division  Hs. 
Murphy,  Josephine  Hopkins,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Mrs.  Somers*  S.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Murphy,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Wj  ap^  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Murtaugh,  Mary  Elizabeth,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Myall,  Charles  Arthur,  a,  w,  Oak  Park.    Oak  Park  Hs. 
Nash,  Eleanor  Helen,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Needham,  Bertha  Beatrice,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Missouri  State  Normal  S. 
Neil,  Jane  Alice,  «p,  Chicago.    U.  of  Michigan. 
Nelson,  Ivar  Nikanae,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Law  S. 
New,  Albert  Wilson,  w,  Homewood.    Valparaiso  U. 
Newcomb,  Francis  Herbert,  a,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 
Nicholas,  Sarah  Fitch,  a,  w^  Chicago.    St.  Mary's  Hall,  Burlington,  N.J. 
Nicholson,  Marguerite  Marie,  a,  w^  «p,  Chicago.    Illinois  State  Normal  U. 
Nixon,  Bertha  Louise,  ap^  Chicago.    Ypsilanti  C. 
Noble,  Frances  Louise,  tc,  «p,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 
Noonan,  Mae  Margaret,  a,  w^  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Norton,  Marie  Therese,  a,  w^  Evanston.    Northwestern  U. 
Norton,  Mary  Agnes,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Sacred  Heart  S. 

Nyhus,  Nora  Christine,  «p,  Chippewa  FaUs,  Wis.    State  Normal  S.,  Stevens  Point. 
O'Byme,  Agatha,  a,  Wy  ap,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 
O'Byme,  Elizabeth,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 
O'Calla^an,  James  Aloysius,  a,  w,  apt  Chicago.    Chicago  Kent  C.  of  Law. 
O'Connell,  Katherine  Veronica,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
O'Donnell,  Mary  Catherine,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Lake  Hs. 
Olmsted,  Josephine  Bresee,  a,  w,  Glencoe.    State  Normal  S.,  Bloomington. 
Olsen,  Olava  Karine,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Olson,  Ellen  Mary,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 
Oneska,  Mary  Hedwig,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Tuley  Hs. 
Ormsby,  Adelbert  Frank,  to,  Chicago.    Austin  Hs. 
Osborne,  Alice  Mary,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Paddock,  Helen  Amy,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Tekonsha,  Mich.,  Hs. 
Parkes,  Elizabeth  Bimey,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    EUendale,  N.D.,  Hs. 
Parle,  Anna,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Danville  Hs. 
Parsons,  Ruth  Phelps,  a,  to,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 
Paterson,  Margaret  Houston,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Cook  County  Normal  S. 
Patshell,  Molly  McGrath,  a,  to,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 
Pattee,  May,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S.,  DeKalb. 
Patterson,  Randolph  MoCabe,  a,  Chicago.    Valparaiso  U. 
Pearce,  Maude,  a,  to,  Waukegan.    State  Normal  S.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Pearson,  Henry  Fred,  w,  Chicago.    U.  of  Portland. 

Peerstone,  Cora  Bennett,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Peirce,  Elizabeth  Linda,  a,  w,  Evanston.    Evanston  Township  Hs. 

Pellett,  Eleanor  Jane,  ir,  Oak  Park.    North  Division  Hs. 

Pepin,  Zoe  Marie,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Percy,  Florence  Margaret,  o,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Perlstein,  Frances,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Waller  Hs. 

Petrie,  Mildred  Balle,  a,  w,  Chicago.    State  Normal  S.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Pierson,  Edith  May,  a,  w,  Aberdeen,  S.D.    Aberdeen  Hs. 

Pingry,  Mabel  Eunice,  «p,  Chicago  Heights.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

Ponedel,  Dora,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Pool,  Ellen,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 

Porter,  Ada  Lenora,  a,  w,  ap,  Franklin  Park.    James  Millikin  U. 

Porter,  Florence  Maude,  a,  w,  Chicago.    London  C. 

Porter,  Ida  Davis,  a,  w,  Evanston.    Cook  Coimty  Normal  S. 

Potts,  Edith  Margaret,  w,  LaGrange.    Illinois  Woman's  C. 

Powers,  Minnie  Delia,  a,  w.  Blue  Island.    Michigan  State  Normal  C,  YpsilantL 

Pratt,  Alice  Evelyn,  a,  u?,  «p,  Chicago.    Valparaiso  U. 

Price,  Lin  WiUiam,  a,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Pridmore,  William  Timothy,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Kent  C.  of  Law. 

Pritchard,  Sophia  Ellen,  «p,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 

Pritzlaff,  Rosalie  Helen,  a,  sp,  Chicago.    Waller  Hs. 

Przyiuska,  Wanda  Filipine,  a,  w,  Chicago.    St.  Mary's  of  Nazareth  Training  S. 

Quigley,  James  Michael,  a,  w,  Chicago. 

Quinn,  Margaret  Frances,  a,  Chicago.    Cook  County  Normal  S. 

Rada,  Rudolph  Charles,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Crane  Technical  Hs. 

Radon,  Harry  Cornelius,  w,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 

Rafferty,  Rose  Elizabeth,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 

Randall,  Margaret  Murray,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 

Raup,  Ethel,  a,  w,  Oak  Park.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

Raven,  Albertine,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Raymond,  Carrie  Lamb,  sp,  Hinsdale.    Hillhouse  Hs.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Reardon,  Luella  Josephine,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Ottawa  Hs. 

Reichman,  Ella,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Reichman,  Gertrude,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Reilly,  Caroline  Lynch,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Peru  Hs. 

Renaud,  Flora  Victoria,  sp,  Chicago.    Private  Instruction. 

Reynolds,  Benn  Philips,  a,  Chicago.    Association  Inst. 

Reynolds,  Margaret  Gertrude,  sp,  Chicago.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

Reynolds,  Mary  Etta,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Buchanan,  Mich.,  Hs. 

Rhinesmith,  Edith  Grace,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 

Riley,  Norah  Cecilia,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Rinkenberger,  Amelia,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Kindergarten  Inst. 

Ritchie,  Helen,  a,  w,  Chicago.    North  Division  Hs. 

Hitter,  Matilda  Anna,  a,  Chicago.    North  Division  Hs. 

Robertson,  Christine  Wilson,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Robin,  Anna,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Roemer,  Erwin  William,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Kent  C.  of  Law. 
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Roney,  William  James,  w,  Chicago.    Vliets,  Kan.,  Hs. 

Root,  Maud  Mary,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Illinois  State  Normal  U. 

Rosaire,  Pauline  Beatrice,  a,  w^  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Rosenbaum,  Rudolph  Randolph,  a,  Chicago.    U.  of  Berlin. 

Rowe,  Charlotte  Celestia,  a,  Wy  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Rowell,  Arthur  Bartley,  a,  w,  Glencoe.    Yankton  C. 

Rowell,  Cora  Worcester,  ti7,  Glencoe.    Momence  Hs. 

Royce,  Margaret  Marion,  w,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Roziene,  Addie  Eliza,  a,  w^  Chicago.    Illinois  State  Normal  U. 

Ryan,  Eleanor  Julia,  w,  Chicago.    South  Division  Hs. 

Ryan,  Monica,  a,  w^  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Ryan,  Nellie  Florence,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Ryder,  Madalene  Helen,  a,  w,  Highland  Park.    Deerfield  Township  Hs. 

Sachs,  Isaac  Sidney,  w,  spf  Chicago. 

Salamson,  Mary  Lait,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Tuley  Hs. 

Samanski,  Michael  Philip,  a,  Wy  8Pt  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Sample,  Margaret  Pearl,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Sarkar,  Dhirendra  Kumar,  Wy  Dacca,  India. 

Satterthwait,  Gladys,  a,  Wy  Chicago.    Iowa  State  Normal  S. 

Schaefer,  Joseph  Ernest,  a,  Wy  spy  Chicago.    Chicago  C.  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Schafif,  Matilda  Cecelia,  a,  Wy  «p,  Chicago.    North  Division  Hs. 

Schladweiler,  Mary  Frances,  a,  Wy  sp,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 

Schmidt,  Emma,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Schmidt,  Hedwig,  a,  ir,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Schmidt,  Sophia  Lydia,  a,  w,  sp.  Oak  Park.    Oak  Park  Hs. 

Schmus,  Flora  Thusnelda,  v,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Schneider,  Catharine,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Schram,  Rosina  Madeline,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Schreiber,  Carlotta  Leonore,  a,  Wy  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 

Schueler,  Mabelle  Catherine,  Wy  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Schulte,  Estelle  Johanna,  «p,  Chicago.    St.  Gabriel's  Hs. 

SchuLs,  Emma,  a,  v;,  Hampshire.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S.,  DeKalb. 

Schwartz,  Gertrude,  a,  Wy  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Scott,  Elma  Harrington,  w,  Valparaiso,  Ind.    Valparaiso  U. 

Scale,  Mayme,  a,  w,  Berwyn.    Mount  Pleasant  Normal  S. 

Sears,  Clare  Marie,  a,  id,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Secor,  Florence  Mabel,  «p,  Chicago.    Iowa  State  Teachers  C. 

Senmielmeyer,  A.  Madeline,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Seymour,  Madeline  Williams,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Grant  C. 

Shankland,  Ralph  Graham,  a,  Wy  «p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Sheehan,  Mary  Frances,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Lake  View  Hs. 

Siewers,  Catherine,  tr,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Simpson,  Elsie  Naomi,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Simpson,  Isa,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    U.  of  Manitoba. 

Slakis,  Susan  Aldona,  a,  Wy  Chicago.    Illinois  C.  of  Physicians  and  Siurgebns. 

Sleight,  Barbara  Hutcheon,  a,  id,  Chicago.    Tuley  Hs. 

Smart,  EUa  Daisy,  a.  Downers  Grove.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

Smith,  Alva  Mayes,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Nashville  C.  for  Young  Ladies. 
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Smith,  Anna  Mabel,  Wj  Chicago.    Straight  U. 

Smith,  Georgiana,  a,  w,  Evanston.    Rhode  Island  Normal  S. 

Smith,  Lillian  Lydia,  a,  w^  Chicago.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 

Smith,  Martha  Lewis,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Harvard,  111.,  Hs. 

Smith,  William  Donaldson,  a,  w,  Des  Plaines.    Holden  Hs. 

Smyser,  Martin  Luther,  a,  w,  Cicero.    Pennsylvania  C. 

Snyder,  Charlotte  Viola,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Sophy,  Zoe  Mary,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Kindeiigarten  Inst. 

Spawr,  Minnie  Leonne,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Illinois  State  Normal  U. 

Sproule,  Charles  Davis,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Knoxville,  Pa.,  Hs. 

Stahl,  Frank  Wimebert,  a,  Chicago.    State  Normal  S.,  Ligonier,  Ind. 

Stangeland,  Ella  Ragna,  a,  tr,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Stark,  Mildred  Ellen,  a,  v;,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Steen,  Aimee  Dell,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Froebel  Kindeiigarten  Training  S. 

Steiner,  Leonard  E.,  a,  w,  Burlington,  Kan.    Burlington  Hs. 

Stephenson,  Dorthy  Emelia,  sp,  Evanston.    Tuley  Hs. 

Stewart,  Sarah  Josephine,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Jefferson  Hs. 

Stimpson,  Edwina,  a,  Wj  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Stitt,  Natalie,  a,  w^  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Strain,  Adda  May,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Clinton  Pubhc  S. 

Stuart,  Marguerite  Mary,  v;,  sp,  Chicago.    St.  Mary's  Hs. 

Sullivan,  Annie  Kenny,  a,  w,  Chicago. 

Sullivan,  Julia  Agnes,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Cook  County  Normal  S. 

Swane,  Alma  Anderson,  sp,  Chicago.    Lake  Hs. 

Taft,  Robert  Vinton,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Ohio  Normal  U. 

Tauchen,  Marie  Wellik,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 

Terpening,  Christie  Luella,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Michigan  State  Normal  S. 

Thc^e,  Louise  Marie,  a,  Wf  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Theilgaard,  Ethel  Jacobe,  «p,  Chicago.    Lake  View  Hs. 

Theilgaard,  May  Petrea,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Lake  View  Hs. 

Thompson,  Launa,  a,  w,  Elgin.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S.,  DeKalb. 

Thomson,  Cornelia  Rose,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Thwaites,  Helene  Beatrice,  ap,  Ionia,  Mich.    Michigan  State  Normal  C,  YpsUanti 

Tibbie,  Charlotte  Eliza,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Joliet  Hs. 

Tidball,  Jeannette,  sp,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 

Tiemey,  Alice  Mary,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Timm,  Edna  Amelia,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Tobin,  Mary  Elizabeth,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Todd,  Jessie  E.,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Torgersen,  Mamie  Anette,  a,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Trainor,  Helene,  a,  w,  Chicago.    St.  Xavier  A. 

Tregellas,  Ida,  a,  Chicago.    Astoria,  HI.,  Hs. 

Tron,  Enmia  Christine,  a,  Chicago.    Evansville,  Ind.,  Hs. 

Tschan,  Alice  Eliza,  a,  w^  sp,  LaGrange.    Private  Study. 

Tuttle,  Amber  Maria,  sp,  Maywood .    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S.,  DeKalb. 

Tuttle,  Edna  Earl,  a,  ti7,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 

Tyrrell,  Carroleane,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Northern  Indiana  Normal  S. 

Van  Ham,  Stephen,  u?,  Chicago.    MacLachlaus  Business  U.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Van  Home,  Mildred  Ida,  a,  w,  Evanston.    Northwestem  U. 
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Van  Liew,  Gertrude  May,  a,  w,  Hinsdale.    Hinsdale 'Hs. 

Vetterliet,  Anna  Susetli,  a,  w,  Evanston.    Decatur  Hs. 

Vogeler,  Wanda,  a,  Chicago.    Waller  Hs. 

VorBheim,  Henry  George,  w,  Chicago.    Northwestern  U. 

Waage,  Gilbert,  a,  u?,  Chicago.    Crane  Hs. 

Wachter,  Frances  Marie,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Wahlgren,  Donnie  Isabella,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Wald,  Clara  Martha,  a,  w^  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Wallace,  Sara  Baxter,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Washington,  Ohio,  Hs. 

Walsh,  Elizabeth  Frances,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Walsh,  Ella  Esther,  «p,  Chicago.    Northwest  Division  Hs. 

Walther,  Catherine  Daisy,  a,  Wf  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Wangeman,  Ella  Bottenus,  a,  tr,  «p,  Chicago.    State  Normal  S.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ward,  Albert  Francis,  a,  u?,  Chicago.    DePaul  U. 

Ward,  Cyril  Amberg,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    DePaul  U. 

Ward,  Ferdinand  Joseph,  a,  «p,  Chicago.    DePaul  U. 

Wasson,  Anna  Florence,  <p,  Douglas.    Knox  C. 

Watson,  Earl  Whitney,  a,  w,  Arlington  Heights.    Maine  Township  Hs. 

Weber,  Bessie  Helen,  a,  Wf  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

W^)er,  Edward,  w,  <p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Weichelt,  Martha  Maude,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Weiger,  Clara,  a,  w,  <p,  Chicago.    Jackson,  Mich.,  Hs. 

Weinnette,  Theo  Edeesa,  w,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Weldon,  Emma,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 

Weldon,  Flause  Azalia,  <p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Weldon,  Mary  Elizabeth,  a,  Chicago.    West  Division  Hs. 

Westcott,  Laura,  a,  Oak  Park.    Smith  C. 

Wester,  Lillian  Frona,  a,  tr,  Evanston.    Forest  Park  U. 

Wheeler,  Effie,  a,  w,  Chicago.    U.  of  Michigan. 

White,  Raymond  Arthur,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Austin  C. 

Whitfield,  Patrick  Manson,  a,  w,  Amoy,  China.    Ohio  Northern  tJ. 

Whitney,  Franklin  Greeley,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago. 

Williams,  Alice  Cary,  a,  w,  East  Chicago.    Valparaiso  U. 

Williams,  Grace,  a,  w,  Dayton,  Ohio.    Miami  U. 

Williams,  Mabel  Francis,  w.  Oak  Park.    Pratt  Inst. 

Williams,  Susie  Morlais,  «p,  Chicago.    Fairbury  Hs. 

Windette,  Lucile  Mary,  «p.  What  Cheer,  la.    Sioux  City  Hs. 

Wines,  Cephas  DeWitt,  a,  «p,  Chicago.    Rose  Polytechnic  S. 

Winship,  Elizabeth,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Woodruff,  Helen  Jennie,  tr,  Chicago.    Washington  C. 

Woodworth,  Mabel  Eames,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Sterling,  HI.,  Hs. 

Worthmann,  Estella,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 

Wright,  Elizabeth,  a,  w,  Evanston.    lUinois  State  Normal  U. 

Zimmerman,  Irving,  a,  Chicago.    Northwestern  U. 

Zuiderhof,  Louis,  a,  w,  Cnicago.    Association  Inst. 

Zukerman,  William,  a,  Chicago.    Northwestern  U. 

Zwihilsky,  Rose,  a,  w,  Chicago.    N.Y.  Cooper  Union  Inst. 

Mbn— 118  WoMBN-^557  Total— 676 
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THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

ABBREVIATIONS. — ^Aoadbmio  Rbookd. — In  the  statement  of  academic  record. 
U.-UniTeratty;  C.->OoUege;  8. -School;  8m.  ■■Seminary:  H8.->High  Sdhool; 
A. -Academy;  Inst. -Institute  (or  Institution):  TheoL -Theological;  (fel.)  after  the 
academic  record  Indicates  Divinity  Fellow. 

Pbkxod  or  BasiDBifca. — «- Resident  during  Summer  Quarter,  1914. — a-Resldent 
during  Autumn  Quarter,  1914. — w- Resident  during  Winter  Quarter,  1916. — «p- Resi- 
dent during  Spring  Quarter.  1915. 

Nora. — The  naming  of  a  degree  not  followed  by  the  name  of  an  Institutton  In 
parentheses  Is  understood  to  mean  a  degree  conferred  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Where  no  state  Is  mentioned,  Illinois  Is  understood. 

Ackiss,  Ernest  Lee,  8,  a,  w,  9p,  Oceans,  Vs.    A.B.  (Richmond  C.)  '10;  Th.M. 

(Southern  Baptist  Theol  Sm.)  '13. 
Adams,  Mounger  Favre,  8,  Brookhaven,  Miss.    A.B.  (Trinity  C,  Durham,  N.C.) 

'14. 
Albert,  Victor,  «,  Dubuque,  la.    Wartburg  C.  '98-'03;  Theol.  Sm.  'oa-'06. 
Alley,  Clarence  Henry,  8,  8p,  Hanna,  Ind.    A.B.  (DePauw  U.)  '13. 
Amy,  Helen  Lorene,  a,  w,  8p,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Barnard  C.)  '11;  Dip.  (Columbia 

Teachers  C.)  '11. 
Anderson,  Orvis  Tee,  «,  a,  w,  »p,  Mannington,  W.Va.     A.B.  (Howard  C.)  '08; 

Th.Q.  (Southern  Baptist  Theol.  Sm.)  '11. 
Argue,  Robert  Fletcher, «,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada.    A.B.  (U.  of  Manitoba) 

'11;  Wesley  C.  '12;  Wesleyan  Theol.  C,  Montreal,  '06-'07. 
Artman,  Joseph  Manson,  a.  New  Augusta,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '05;  D.B.  '09. 
Ashbaugh,  Reginald  John, «,  University  Park,  la.    A.B.  (Avalon  Presbyterian  C.) 

'95;  Missouri  State  U.;  Central  Holiness  U.;  U.  of  Kansas. 
Awes,  Leif  Half  dan,  a,  w,  8p,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    A.B.  (Augsburg  Sm.)  '10; 

A.M.  (U.  of  North  Dakota)  '11. 
Bacon,  Anna  Maria,  a.  Sparks,  Md.    Ph.B.  (Dickinson  C.)  '10. 
Bailey,  Percival,  a,  «p,  Carbondale,  HI.    Southern  Illinois  Normal  U.  '12. 
Bair,  Lawrence  Emerson,  «,  Shamokin,  Pa.    A.B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  C.) 

'08;  Eastern  Theol  Sm.  of  Reformed  Church  in  U.S.  '09. 
Baird,  George  Burleigh,  a,  w,  «p,  ShelbyviUe,  Ind.    A.B.  (Butler  C.)  '06. 
Baker,  Clarence  Grarfield,  «,  a,  w,  Batavia.    A.B.  (Hiram  C.)  '08;  A.M.  '14. 
Baker,  Orvie  Eustace,  «,  Alton,  HI.    A.B.  (Southwest  Baptist  C.)  '95;   D.B. 

(Newton  Theol.  Inst.)  '11;  A.M.  '13. 
Bartak,  Joseph  Paul,  «,  a,  w,  8p,  Bohemia.    A.B.  (Southwest  U.)  '12;   D.B. 

(VanderbUt  U.)  '14. 
Bass,  Archer  Bryan,  «,  a,  u?,  Brookneal,  Va.    A.B.  (Richmond  C.)  '11;   D.B. 

(Colgate  U.)  '14. 
Bates,  Daniel  Abel,  a,  Wj  sp,  Avoca,  Quebec,  Canada.    A.B.  (McMaster  U.)  13. 
Battershell,  CJorydon  Ford,  o,  w,  «p,  New  Philadephia,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Western 

Reserve  U.)  '09. 
Baur,  Theodore  Carl  Paul,  «,  Chicago.    Ebnhurst  C.  '03-'07;  Eden  Theol.  Sm., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  '07-'10. 
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Beck,  Frank  Orman,  «,  a,  w,  Evanston.    A.B.  (Indiana  State  U.)  '94;   A.B. 

(flnd.)  '97;  S.T.B.  (Boston  U.)  '01;  Edinburg  U.  '11-'12. 
Bedikian,  Antranig  Arakel,  s,  a,  w,  Constantinople,  Turkey.    A.B.  (Robert  C.) 

'07;  Ph.B.,  '13;  A.M.  '14. 
Beery,  Gunning  Christian,  «,  Eagle  Rock,  Va.    A.B.  (Morrisville  C.)  '97;    D.B. 

(Drew^m.)  '02. 
Bell,  Gerald  Sylvester,  b,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada.    A.B.  (U.  of  Manitoba) 

'14. 
Benninghoff,  Harry  Baxter,  8,  Tokyo,  Japan.    Ph.B.  (Franklin  C.)  '02;  Ed.B. 

'06. 
Bergquist,  Carl  Emil, «,  Bhie  Island,  111.    A.B.  (Upeala  C.)  Kenilworth,  N.J.  '13. 
Bisbee,  George  Allen, «,  Euclid,  Ohio.    Sc.B.  (Case  School  of  Applied  Science)  '06. 
Bishop,  Shelton  Hale,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Columbia  U.)  '11;   Grad.  (General 

Theol.  Sem.)  '14. 
Bissinger,  Arthur  Jacob,  «p,  Wapello,  la.    A.B.  (Iowa  Wesleyan  C.)  '11. 
Bivin,  George  Davis,  «,  Fargo,  N.D.    A.B.  (Claric  C.)  '09;  A.M.  (Clark  U.)  '10; 

Ph.D.  (ibid.)  '13. 
Bjomberg,  Esther  Eugenia,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '04;  A.M.  '14. 
Bland,  Charles  Edward,  «,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada.    A.B.  (MoGill  U.)  '83; 

D.B.  (Wesleyan,  Montreal)  '91. 
Blount,  Mma  Lou,  a.  East  Point,  Ga.    Ph.B.  '14. 

Booth,  Clyde  RoUand,  b,  Evanston.    A.B.  (Illinois  Wesleyan)  '10;  Garrett  Bib- 
Heal  Inst.  '13-'14;  Taylor  U.  '07-'08. 
Bouldin,   George  Washington,  «,  Tokyo,   Japan.    Th.B.    (Southern  Baptist 

TheoL  Sm.);  Th.M.  (ibid.) 
Boyd,  DeEstraye  Cassell,  a,  Qiicago.    A.B.  (Leland  Stanford  Junior  U.)  '09; 

Grad.  (McCormick  Theol.  Sm.)  '12. 
Boyer,  Cheney  Kimber,  a,  w,  sp,  Marshall,  Pa.    A.B.  (Bucknell  U.)  '14. 
Braafladt,  Louis  Henry,  «,  Belview,  Minn.    A.B.  (Luther  C.)  '06. 
Bradford,  John  Ewing,  b,  Oxford,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Monmouth  C.)  '89;  D.B.  (Xenia 

Theol.  Sm.). 
Bradshaw,  Emerson  Otho,  «,  Dixon.    Ph.B.  '10;  A.M.  '11;  D.B.  '12. 
Brand,  Daniel  John,  «,  a,  w,  Bp,  Wisner,  Neb.    Ph.B.  (Crerman  Wallace  C.)  '05; 

Bethel  C.  '99-'02. 
Brauchitsch,  Gustaf  Adolf  von,  b,  Lincoln,  Neb.    Grad.  (Concordia  C,  St.  Paul, 

Minn.)  '11;  Concordia  Sm.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  '14. 
Brill,  Ottomar  John,  «,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Grad.  (CJoncordia  C,  Milwaukee)  '11; 

Concordia  Sm.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  '14. 
Bnnton,  Edward  Arthur,  a,  Wf  «p,  Chicago.    Di.M.  (Iowa  State  Teachers  C.)  '02; 

A.B.  (State  U.  of  Iowa)  '06. 
Brodie,  DonaM  Mebose,  w,  Bp,  Wichita,  Kan.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '11;   A.M. 

(CJolumbia  U.)  '13;  D.B.  (Oberlin  Sm.)  '14;  Union  Theol.  Sm.  '11-'12. 
Brunemeier,  Edward  Herman,  «,  Hubbard,  la.    S.B.  '13. 
Brunemeier,  Henry  Christian,  b,  Hubbard,  la.    A.B.  (Northwestern  C.)  '13. 
CaWwell,  William,  «,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.    A.M.  (Southwest  Presbytman  U.)  '88; 

Grad.  (Princeton  Theol.  Sm.)  '91;  Ph.D.  '04. 
Campbell,  Clarence  Elmer,  «,  Paulding,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Greenville  and  Tusculum 

C.)  '03;  Grad.  (McCormick  Theol.  Sm.)  '07. 
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Carey,  Genras  Albert,  «,  Wichita,  Kan.    Grad.   (Cleyeland  Bible  Training 

School)  '06;  A.B.  (Prienda  U.,  Wichita)  '14. 
Cartwright,  Ines  Scott,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Drake  U.)  '13. 
Cartwright,  Lin  Dorwin,  «,  a,  w,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Drake  U.)  '10. 
Cawthome,  Harry  Loder,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (St.  Stephen's  C.)  '78. 
Chandler,  George  Francis,  a,  w,  tp,  Coatsburg.    A.B.  (Eureka  C.)  '04;  A.M.  '14; 

D.B.  '14. 
Chapman,  Joseph  Fletcher, «,  Cannington,  Ontario,  Canada.    Grad.  (Toronto  U.) 

'13. 
Chen,  Hai  An,  8,  a,  sp,  Soochow,  China.    Ph.B.  (Asbury  C,  Wifanore,  Ky.,)  '14. 
Clark,  Theodore  Harvey,  a,  w,  <p,  Hubbard  Woods.    A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '14. 
Clippinger,  Walter  Gillan,  «,  Westerville,  Ohio.    A.B.  (L^anon  Vall^  C.)  '99; 

D.B.  (Union  Biblical  Sm.)  '03. 
Cochran,  Thomas  Everette, «,  a,  tr,  «p,  Shepherdsville,  Ky.    S.B.  (Bardstown  C.) 

'05;  A.B.  (Richmond  C.)  '11;  A.M.  '14. 
Collett,  George  Arthur,  a,  Ottawa,  Kan.    S.B.  (Ottawa  U.)  '13. 
Compton,  Mabel  Grace,  «,  Glen  Ridge,  N.J.    A.B.  (Barnard  C.)  '04. 
Conrad,  Sherman  Harold,  a,  tr,  «p,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.    A.B.  (Colgate  U.)  '12. 
Cooke,  Allan  Worthington,  «,  a,  tr,  tp.  New  York,  N.Y.    Ph.B.  '14;   Chrad. 

(Nashotah  House)  '99;  D.B.  (Urid.)  '07;  A.M.  '14. 
Cooke,  Arthur  Harry,  a,  w^  «p,  London,  England.    A.B.  (Drake  U.)  '13. 
Coonradt,  Harry  Wayne,  a,  Marengo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Denver)  '14. 
Cordell,  Harry  William,  «,  a,  w,  «p,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Ph.B.  (Tri-State  CoL, 

Angoh^  Ind.)  '07;  Ph.B.  (Hiram  C.)  '08. 
Coulter,  Samuel  Henry,  a,  w,  sp,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.    A.B.  (Bucknell  U.)  '14. 
Crain,  William  Jerome,  a,  u?,  tp.  Apex,  N.C.    A.B.  (Wake  Forest  C.)  '12. 
Creason,  Walter  Anderson,  $,  Mocksville,  N.C.    Ph.B.  (Kansas  City  U.)  '13; 

A.M.  (ibid.)  '14. 
Crusius,  Paul  Nicholas,  «,  Elmhurst.    A.B.  (Harvard  U.)  '09. 
Dadson,  Thomias  McCosh,  a,  w,  «p,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada.    A.B.  (McMaster 

U.)  '06;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '09;  Th.B.  (ibid.)  '09. 
Daniel,  James  Walter  Wright,  «,  Macon,  Ga.    A.B.  (Wo£Ford  C.)  '98;   A.M. 

(VandCTbilt  U.)  '04. 
Davies,  Raymond  Evan,  u?,  sp,  Bement.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '14. 
Davis,  Bertha  Ethe,  tp,  Livonia,  Ind.    Ph.B.  (Franklin  C.)  '96. 
Davis,  Joseph  Jonathan,  «,  North  Judson,  Ind.    Ohio  Wesleyan  U.  '05. 
Qawson,  Carl  Addington,  a,  w,  «p.  Central  Bedeque,  P.E.I.,  Canada.    A.B. 

(Acadia  C.)  '12. 
Deane,  John  Pitt,  «,  «p,  Beloit,  Wis.    A.B.  (CJomell  U.)  '90;  D.B.  (Yale  U.) 

'98. 
Detweiler,  Irvin  Rutt,  «,  Gtoehen,  Ind.    Bethany  Bible  School  '07-'09;   A.B. 

(Goshen  C.)  '11. 
Douglass,  Donald  Sawin,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Colgate  U.)  '11;  A.M. 

(ibid.)  '13;  Colgate  Theol.  Sm.  '12-'13. 
Draper,  Charles  Everett,  «,  ap,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  (Arkansas  CJonference  C.)  '13; 

Gkurett  Biblical  Inst.  '13-'14. 
Druck^,  Aaron  Phineas,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Columbia  C.)  '01;  A.M.  '10. 
Dunham,  Chester  Forrester,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14. 
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Engelbrechti  Helmuth  Charles,  8,  Chicago.    Concordia  C,  Milwaukee  '13; 

Concordia  Sm. 
Eshehnan,  Earl  Emerson,  sp,  Chicago.    B.S.L.  (Juniata  C.)  W;  A.B.  (Wheaton 

C.)  '12;  D.B.  (Bethany  Bible  School)  '13. 
Fadner,  William  Frederic,  a,  Wf  ap,  Appleton,  Wis.    A.B.  (Lawrence  C.)  '07. 
Fetter,  George  Campbell,  a,  tr,  8p,  Reading,  Pa.    A.B.  (Bucknell  U.)  '10;  Grad. 

(Rochester  Theol  Sm.)  '13. 
Finl^,  Austin  Perry,  «,  Bethany,  W.Va.    (U.  of  Kentucky)  '05;  D.B.  (Harvard 

U.)  '08. 
Firth,  Charles,  «,  Hillsdale,  Mich.    S.B.  (Bucknell  U.)  '96. 
Fleming,  Daniel  Johnson,  a,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Wooster  U.)  '98;  A.M.  (Columbia 

U.)  '03;  S.M.  '04;  Ph.D.  '14. 
Flinn,  Elizabeth  Brewer,  $,  Bryan,  Tex.    B.A.  (Southwestern  U.)  '02. 
Flmn,  Glenn,  «,  Bryan,  Tex.    B.A.  (Southwestern  U.)  '00;  D.B.   (Vanderbilt 

U.)  '03. 
Fortune,  Alonzo  Willard,  «,  Lexington,  Ky.    A.B.  (Hiram  C.)  '98;  A.M.  (ibid.) 

'01;    D.B. '05. 
Fox,  Gresham  George,  «,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.    Ph.B.  '04;  A.M.  '14. 
Freimark,  Ernest  Christian,  «,  Martin,  Ohio.    Ph.B.  '10. 
Gaenssle,  Carl,  «,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Dip.  (Concordia  C.)  '93;  Ph.D.  '14. 
Gagnier,  Cleora  Davis,  «,  a,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.    A.B.  (Kalamasoo  C.)  '05;  A.B. 

'05;  A.M.  '14. 
Gagnier,  James  Henry,  «,  a,  Beav^  Dam,  Wis.    Ph.B.  '08;  D.B.  '14. 
Garman,  Clark  P.,  «,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Adelbert  C.  of  Western  Reserve 

U.)  '05. 
Gam,  Herbert  Medboum,  «,  Canton,  Mo.    A.B.  (Hiram  C.)  '07;  D.B.  '08. 
Gamer,  Mary  Virginia,  «,  Grinnell,  la.    L.B.  (Galloway  C.)  '93;  S.B.  (Vander- 
bilt U.)  '00;  Ph.M.  '04. 
Gamer,  Ralph  Harriman,  «,  a,  w^  ap,  Grinnell,  la.    A.B.  (Grinnell  C.)  '09; 

Oberlin  Theol.  Sm.  '13-'14. 
Garrison,  John  Lee,  w,  «p,  CHiicago.    Ph.B.  '14. 
Garrison,  Joseph  Gail,  «,  Meadville,  Pa.    A.B.  (Pomona  C.)  '11. 
Gifford,  Martha  Jane,  8,  Coming,  N.Y.    Ph.B.  (Kalamasoo  C.)  '10. 
Gilchrist,  Vergil  Martha,  «,  Moscow,  Idaho.    B.S.  (U.  of  Idaho)  '12. 
Goldberg,  David,  «,  Corsicana,  Tex.    A.B.  (Texas  Christian  U.). 
Graf,  Hedwig,  8,  a,  w,  Cincinnati.    A.B.  (German  Wallace  C.)  '09;  Cincinnati 

Missionary  Training  S.  '13-'14. 
Greene,  Amy  Blanche,  «,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Miami  U.)  '07;  A.M.  '14. 
Greenly,  Parris  Carlisle,  a,  w,  ap,  Harrington,  Del    A.B.  (Hamline  U.)  '06; 

D.B.  (Drew  Theol.  Sm.)  '09;  Northwestem  U.  'lO-'ll. 
Qribble,  Robert  Francis,  s,  Waco,  Tex.    A.B.  (Austin  C.)  '11;   D.B.  (Austin 

Presbyterian  Theol.  Sm.)  '14. 
Griffin,  Jasper  Harrison,  «,  a,  w,  ap,  Lake  City,  Fla.    A.B.  (Columbia  C.)  '13. 
Grimes,  Walter  Bmce,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Moores  Hill  C.)  '11. 
Gross,  Louis  Daniel,  a,  Akron,  Ohio.    H.B.  (Hebrew  Union  C.)  '04;    U.  of 

Cincinnati. 
Gulick,  Joseph  Franklin,  «,  Manassas,  Va.    A.B.  (Richmond  C.)  '10. 
Hafer,  Nathaniel  Thomas,  a,  Walnut.    A.B.  (Kalamazoo  C.)  '95. 
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Hall,  Wilford  Raymond,  8,  w,  Marseilles.    L.B.  (Shurdeff  C.)  '13. 

Hallock,  Rollin  Collier,  «,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Western  Reserve  U.)  '11. 

Hansen,  Arthur  Joseph,  «,  a,  Winthrop,  la.    A.B.  (Central  U.  of  Iowa)  10; 

A.M.  44;  D.B.  '14. 
Hansen,  Lorentz  Ingermann,  a,  w,  sp,  Winthrop,  la.    A.B.  (Central  U.  of  Iowa) 

'10. 
Harkness,  Reuben  Elmore  Ernest,  «,  a,  w,    A.B.  (McMaster  U.)  '07. 
Hartman,  Milo  Lloyd,  «,  West  Salem,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Otterbein  U.)  '12;   D.B. 

(Bonebrake  Sm.)  '14. 
Harvey,  Bessie  Estelle,  a,  w^  «p,  LaGrange,  Mo.    A:B.  (Shurtleff  C.)  '05. 
Hastings,  Daniel  Adolphus,  «,  a,  w,  ap,  Springfield,  Jamaica,  B.W.I.    A.B. 

(Butler  C.)  '13;  A.M.  '14. 
Hattori,  Setsuyoshi,  a,  tc,  «p,  Matsuyama,  Japan.    A.B.  (Cornell  C.)  '13. 
Hemry,  George  Watson, «,  South  Bend,  Ind.    A.B.  (Butler  C.)  '05;  A.M.  {(bid,) 

'06. 
Herriott,  David  Paul,  «,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    A.B.  (Washington  and  Jefferson  C.) 

'05;  LL.B.  (George  Washington  U.)  '11. 
Hess,  James  Milton,  «,  a,  w,  Boston,  Mass.    S.B.  (U.  of  Pennsylvania)  '09; 

A.M.  '14;  D.B.  '14. 
Hetherington,  Albert  Edward,  «,  New  Westminster,  B.C.    A.B.  (Manitoba  U.) 

'g3;  D.B.  (Victoria  U.)  '98. 
Hevesh,  Joseph,  a,  w,  spj  Chicago.    A.M.  (Colimibia  U.)  '08. 
Hicks,  John  Harden,  «,  a,  Huckabay,  Tex.    Grad  (Huckabay  A.)  '06;   A.B. 

(Southwestern  U.)  '11. 
Highom,  Elmo  Benton,  a,  w,  Milton,  Ind.    A.B.  (Butler  C.)  '14. 
Hine,  Calvin  Luther,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Western  Maryland  C.)  '09;  C^itnd 

Theological  Sm.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Hines,  Herbert  Waldo,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Harvard  U.)  '08;    A.M. 

(Harvard  U.)  '10;  D.B.  '11. 
Hishikawa,  Seiichi,  o,  w,  sp,  Osaka,  Japan.    A.B.  (Washington  U.)  '14. 
Hites,  Laird  Thomas,  «p.  Little  Rock,  Ark.    A.B.  (William  Jewell  C.)  '15. 
Hixson,  Roy  Heber,  «,  sp,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.    Maryville  C.  '08-' 10. 
Hodgson,  James,  «,  a,  tr,  Manchester,  England.    Manohest^  Baptist  C.  '08; 

A.B.  (Colgate  U.)  '14;  Colgate  Theol.  Sm.  '14. 
Hoffman,  Russell  Conwell,  a,  w,  sp,  Cheltenham,  Pa.    A.B.  (Bucknell  U.)  '12. 
Hogan,  Luther  Rice,  «,  Rome,  Ga.    A.B.  (Mercer  U.)  '94. 
Hohnan,   Charles  Thomas,   s,   w,   Medicine  Hat,   Alberta,   Canada.      A.B. 

(McMaster  U.)  '09;  A.M.  (iWd.)  '10. 
Hopper,  Nannie  Flickner,  «,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    St.  Louis  Hi^  School  '00; 

Normal  Bible  C.  of  Missouri,  one  year. 
Huegel,  Fred  Julius,  a,  Hannibal,  Mo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '11;  A.B.  {Md.) 

'14. 
Hummel,  Arthur  William,  «,  NashviUe.    A.B.  '09;  A.M.  '11;  D.B.  '14. 
Hurlburt,  Joseph  Sage,  s,  Freedom  Station,  Ohio.    A.M.  (Denver  U.)  '06; 

S.T.B.  (Boston  School  of  Theology)  '14. 
Igler,  Frederick  Bentley,  a,  w,  sp,  Scranton,  Pa.    A.B.  (Bucknell  U.)  '12. 
Imhof,  John  Lee.  w,  sp,  Waterloo,  Ind.    A.B.  (Tri-State  C.)  '07;  A.B.  (Drake 

U.)   'la 
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Jsoobsen,  Lewis,  «,  Selma,  Cal.    A.B.   (William  Jewell  C.)  '13;    Rochester 

TheoL  Sm.  '13-'14. 
James,  Delos  Amiette,  a,  w,  ap,  Edgewater,  Colo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Denver)  '11; 

A.M.  (iWd.)  '12. 
Jenkins,  Stephen  Elliott, «,  McRae,  Ga.    A.B.  (Emory  C.)  '10. 
Jennings,  Isaac  Franklin,  a,  u^,  sp,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Ottawa  U.)  '12. 
Jensen,  Howard  Eikenb€Try,.t/7,  ap,  Herington,  Kan.    A.B.  (State  U.  of  Kansas) 

'14. 
Johnson,  Harry  Walter,  a,  w,  «p,  Oakland,  Neb.    A.B.  (Nebraska  U.)  '12. 
Johnson,  Thomas  Neil,  «,  Raleigh,  N.C.    A.M.  (Wake  Forest  C.)  '08;  Newton 

Theol.  Inst. 
Kawaguohi,  Ukiohi,  «,  a,  w,  Wakayama,  Japan.    A.B.  (William  Jewell  C.) 

'09;  Grad.  (Rochester  Theol.  Sm.)  '11;  Ph.D.  '14. 
Kelly,  George  Luther,  $,  Lebanon,  Va.    A.B.  (Emory  and  Henry  C)  '07;  A.M. 

'14. 
Kessler,  Charles  Milton,  8,  Eaton,  Colo.    Grad.  English  Theology  (Southern 

Baptist  Theol  Sm.)  '02. 
Kirkpatrick,  John  Ervin,  8,  Topeka,  Kan.    D.B.  (Chicago  TheoL  Sm.)  '95; 

A.M.  (Yale  U.)  '06;  Ph.D.  (Hartford  Theol.  Sm.)  '08. 
Koch,  Clinton  Humboldt  Stegner,  a,  St.  Paul,  Minn.    A.B.  (Hamline  U.)  '05. 
KotkoY,  Wilfred  Phinehas,  a,  Chicago.    Regents  Cert.   (New  York  City); 

Rabbinical  School,  Russia. 
Krueger,  Amy  Ella,  a,  w,  ap,  Charles  City,  la.    A.B.  (Charles  City  C.)  '09. 
Kuhn,  Albert,  a,  Dubuque,  la.    A.B.  (Macalester  C.)  '06. 
Kuring,  Adolf,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  '12;  Grad.  (German  TheoL  Sm.,  St. 

Louis). 
Lag^,  Carl  Herman,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Stockholm,  Sweden.    D.B.  (Newton  TheoL 

Inst.)  '09;  S.T.M.  (ibid.)  '12;  A.M.  (Colgate  U.)  '13. 
Laidman,  Chiurles  Stanley,  a,  w,  ap,  Glanford  Station,  Ontario,  Canada.    A.B. 

(U.  of  Manitoba)  '06;  D.B.  (Wesley  C,  Wesley)  '05. 
Lane,  Elmer  Biur,  a,  u?,  ap,  Mount  Vernon,  la.    S.B.  (Cornell  C.)  '10. 
Latham,  Harris  Learner, «,  a,  ap,  Winfield,  Kan.    A.B.  (Illinois  Wesleyan  U.)  '98; 

A.M.  (James  Millikin  U.)  '01;  D.B.  (Cumberland  U.)  '01;  S.T.M.  (Hart- 
ford TheoL  Sm.)  '02;  A.M.  '09. 
Lauer,  Ernest,  a,  w,  ap,  Evanston.     A.B.  (Iowa  Wesleyan  C.)  '08;  A.M.  (North- 
western U.)  '14. 
Law,  CJharles  Homer,  a,  Salesville,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  U.)  '10;  S.T.B. 

(Garrett  BibUcal  Inst.)  '12;  A.M.  '13. 
Lawler,  Hiram  Festus,  a,  Green  Valley.    S.T.B.  (Garrett  Biblical  Inst.)  '02; 

A.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '09. 
Leath,  James  Oscar,  a,  a,  w,  ap.  Meridian,  Tex.    A.B.  (Southwestern  U.)  '08; 

A.M.  (ibid.)  '09;  A.M.  '14. 
Lee,  Charles  Otis,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Butler  C.)  '09;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '11. 
Levinger,  Lee  Joseph,  a,  Paducah,  Ky.    Ph.B.  '09. 

Levy,  Felix  Alexander,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  (C.  of  the  City  of  New  York)  '04. 
Li,  Jung  Fang,  «,  Peking,  China.    A.B.  (Peking  U.)  '12;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '13. 
Linfield,  Harry,  a.  Fort  Scott,  Kan.    Rabbi  (Jewish  Orthodox  Theol.  Sm., 

New  York)  '09. 
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V 

Lively,  James  Marion,  8,  Chicago.    A.B.  (James  Millikin  U.)  '11;  A.M.  '14; 

D.B.  '14. 
Lockhart,  William  Stockton,  «,  Houston,  Tex.    A.B.  (Christian  U.  of  MisBOuri) 

'01;  D.B.  (Drake  U.)  '06;  A.M.  '08. 
Lockwood,  Walter  Thomas,  a,  «p,  Dundee.    A.B.  (Hillsdale  C.)  '10. 
Lyon,  WiU  Person,  «,  a,  w,  Elkhom,  Wis.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '11. 
Lyons,  Austin  Wesley,  «,  Niles,  Mich.    A.B.  (U.  of  Denver)  '10;  A.M.  (ibid,) 

'12. 
McClelland,  Stewart  Winning,  8,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Denison  U.)  '12;    Oboiin 

Theol.  Sm.  '12-'13;  McCormick  TheoL  Sm. 
McCown,  Chester  Charlton,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (DePauw  U.)  '98;  D.B.  (Garrett 

Biblical  Inst.)  '02;   University  of  Heidelberg  '06-'07;   U.  of  Berlin  '08; 

Ph.D.  '14. 
MacCrimmod,  John  Roderick,  «,  Jarvis,  Ontario,  Canada.    A.B.  (Queen's  C, 

Kingston)  '06;  D.B.  (ibid,)  '09;  A.M.  (McGiU  U.,  Toronto)  '09. 
McDaniel,  Asa,  a,  Zanesville,  Ohio.    L.B.  (Hiram  C.)  '00. 
Macdougall,  William  Charles,  a,  w,  ap,  Jubbulpore,  India.    A.B.  (Hiram  C.)  '02. 
McKendry,  James  Banford,  a,  to,  ap,  Ontario,  Canada.    A.B.  (McMaster  U.) 

'10;  Th.B.  (ibid.)  '12. 
McKinney,  Paul  Judson,  w,  ap,  Appleton,  Wis.    Lawrence  C.  '10-' 13. 
McKnight,  Thomas  Copeland,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Amity  C.)  '08;   Reformed 

Presbyterian  Sm.  '08r-'ll. 
Mahnberg,  Luther,  «,  St.  Peter,  Minn.    A.B.  (Bethany  C.)  '98. 
Malone,  Dumas,  «,  Cuthbert,  Ga.    A.B.  (Emory  C.)  '10. 
Mangum,  P.  Damon,  w,  Knoxville,  Tenn.    A.B.  (Ewing  C.)  '09;   Rochester 

Theol.  Sm.  '08;  Colgate  U.  '05-'07. 
Marsh,  Clark  Herbert,  a,  Monrovia,  Cal.    A.B.  (Eureka  C.)  '05. 
Marshall,  Chester  Arthur,  «,  a,  Mokena.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '07;  D.B.  '14. 
Marshall,  Frank  Hamilton,  «p,  Enid,  Okla.    S.B.  (Butler  C.)  '88;  A.B.  (ibid,) 

'90;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '91. 
Martell,  George  A^^hur,  8,  a,  m?,  «p,  Berkeley,  Cal.    A.B.  (Howard  U.)  '98;  D.B. 

(Newton  C.)  '04;  A.M.  (U.  of  California)  '13. 
Martin,  Alice  Sarah,  a,  w,  ap,  Normal  Park.    Ph.B.  '07;  Ph.M.  '09. 
Mather,  Arlen  Raymond,  «,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    S.B.  (Franklin  C.)  '10. 
Mathes,  Lena  Boyce,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '11;  A.M.  '11;  D.B.  '13. 
Mathews,  Dowdy  Roy,  8,  a,  Lexington,  Ky.      College  of  Bible,  Lexington,  Ky. 

'10;  D.B.  (Rochester  Theol.  Sm.)  '13. 
Matthaei,  Milton  Henry,  «,  Evanston.    A.B.  (Ceitral  Wesleyan  C.)  '10. 
Mattill,  Peter  Milton,  «,  a,  w^  ap,  Inza,  Mo.    S.B.  (Northwestern  C.)  '12. 
Maynard,  John  Albert,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Sc.B.  (U.  of  Paris)  '01;  Ph.B. 

(ibid.)  '06;  D.B.  (ibid.)  '09;  A.M.  '14. 
Meek,  Theophile  James,  «,  Decatur,  HI.    A.B.  (U.  of  Toronto)  '03;  D.B.  (Mc- 
Cormick Theol.  Sm.)  '09;  U.  of  Marburg  '06;  U.  of  Berlin  '06-'08;  Jerusa- 
lem '08. 
Meredith,  William  Vergil,  8,  Esbon,  Kan.    A.B.  (Kansas  Wesleyan  U.)  '13. 
Merrifield,  Roy  Wilson,  «,  Jeffersonville,  Ind.    A.B.  '03;  D.B.  '06. 
Meske,  Fred  Louis  von,  a,  Chicago.    D.B.  (Chicago  Theol.  Sm.). 
Miller,  Ray  Norris,  «,  a,  Evanston.    S.B.  (Illinois  Wesleyan  U.)  '11;  A.M.  *14. 
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Mitchell,  John  Forbes,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Durham)  '06;  Aberdeen  U.,  England, 

'OO-'Ol;  Dorcheeter  C,  England  '05- W. 
Moncrieff,  Jesse  Edwin,  «,  a,  w,  ap,  Otsego,  Mich.    S.B.  (Shurtleff  C.)  '09;  A.M. 

(U.  of  Illinois)  '10. 
Montgomery,  Cornelia  Ainsworth,  «,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Cincinnati) 

'01;  A.M.  '11. 
Moore,  Mildred,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Wellesley  C.)  '14. 
Moses,  Jasper  Tumey,  «,  «p,  Fowler,  Colo.    A.B.  (Butler  C.)  '03. 
Mueller,  Ilieodore  Albert,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Grad.  (Cono(Mtlia  C.) 

'10;  Grad.  (Concordia  Sm.)  '13. 
Murakami,  Seiichi,  «,  a,  w,  ap,  Tokyo,  Japan.    A.B.  (DePauw  U.)  '13. 
Murphy,  Elam  Turner,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Wabash  C.)  '90;  A.M.  (U.  of  Indiana) 

'02. 
Mutschmann,  Ernest  E., «,  Bellevue,  la.    Wartburg  C.  '00;  Wartburg  TheoL  Sm. 

'03;  Chicago  Lutheran  Sm.  '08. 
Nay,  Sanford  Warren, «,  Gary,  Ind.    S.B.  (Canton,  Mo.)  '98. 
Newsom,  John  Weaver,  «,  Samia,  Ontario,  Canada.    A.B.  (M^cer  U.)  '00; 

D.B.  (Rochester  Theol.  Sm.)  '08. 
Nichols,  Helen  Hawley,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Marietta  C.)  '06;    Ph.D.  (Bryn 

Mawr  C.)  '10. 
Oldham,  George  Warren  Frederick,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Howard  U.)  '10;  D.B. 

(ibid.)  '12. 
Orvis,  Susan  Wealthy,  w,  ap,  Dubuque,  la.    Ph.B.  (Iowa  C.)  '00;  CHiicago  Theol. 

Sm. '09. 
Ostergren,  Ralph  Chester,  a,  w,  ap^  Gladstone,  Minn.    A.B.  (U.  of  Minnesota) 

'12. 
Oztoby,  Frederic  Breading,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.   (U.  of  Michigan)  '05;    D.B. 

(McCormick  Theol.  Sm.)  '08;  Berlin  U.  '08;  Marburg  U.  '09;  A.M.  '14. 
Palmer,  Antoinette,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '11. 
Pahner,  John  Hector,  «,  Pahner,  Mass.    A.B.  (Brown  U.)  '04;  A.M.  {ibid,)  '09; 

D.B.  '11. 
Parkinson,  Gilbert  Gordon, «,  Due  West,  S.C.    A.B.  (Erskine  C.)  '91. 
Parrott,  Herbert  Irving,  a,  Chicago. 

Parrott,  Julia  Emily,  a,  Mandalay,  Burma.    Ph.B.  (Franklin  C.)  '93. 
Patrick,   Florence    Margaret,  «,  Chicago.    Mt.  Holyoke  '0»-'10;    Wellesley 

'10-'12. 
Patten,  Helen  Prindle,  ap,  Evanston.    A.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '12. 
Peacock,  William  John,  «,  Mount  Carroll.    L.B.  (Denison  U.)  '91;  D.B.  '07. 
Porter,  David  Knox,  «,  Sherman,  Tex.    S.B.  (Southwestern  U.)  '98. 
Powell,  Nathan,  «,  a,  w,  Dallas,  Tex.    A.B.  (Vanderbilt  U.)  '94;  D.B.  (Yale 

Divinity  School)  '06;  U.  of  Gidttingen  '96-'97. 
Price,  Maurice  Thomas,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    A.B.  '10;  Oberlin  C.  'lO-'ll;  A.M. 

'14. 
Rasp,  Conrad  Daniel,  w,  ap,  McPherson,  Kan.    A.B.  (McPherson  C.)  '10. 
Reed,  Henry  Thomas,  a,  Greenville,  Ky.    A.B.  (Kentucky  Wesleyan  U.)  '06; 

D.B.  (Vanderbilt  U.)  '06;  A.M.  '11. 
Reeee,  Curtis  Williford,  «,  Alton.    Th.G.  (Southern  Baptist  Theol.  Sm.)  '10; 

Ph.B.  (Ewing  C.)  '11. 
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Reeve,  James  Joeiah,  s,  a,  w,  «p,  Gudph,  Ontario,  Canada.    A.B.  (McMaster  U.) 

'94;  Th.B.  (iWd.)  '96;  D.B.  '98. 
Regier,  Cornelius  C,  a,  w,  sp,  Moundridge,  Kan.    A.B.  (Kansas  U.)  '11;  A.M. 

(iWd.)  '12. 
Rennison,  Coverdale  Smith,  «,  a,  w,  <p,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Central  U.)  '04;  A.M. 

'14. 
Richer,  Benjamin  Franklin,  a,  w,  Peru,  Ind.    A.B.  (Otterbein  U.)  '11. 
Rigell,  William  Richard,  a,  u?,  «p,  Slocomb,  Ala.    A.B.  (Howard  C.)  '13. 
Riney,  Earl  Alvin,  a,  Amboy.    A.B.  (WiUiam  Jewell  C.)  '08;  A.M.  (ibid,)  '10; 

D.B.  '14. 
Ritchey,  Charles  James,  8,  a,  Wf  8Pt  Mount  Sterling.    A.B.  (Drake  U.)  '10;  A.M. 

(iWd.)  '11;  A.M.  (Yale  U.)  '13. 
Ritenour,  William  Harrison,  a,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.    A.B.  (Bethany  C.)  '11; 

A.M.  (Yale  U.)  '13;  D.B.  (iWd.)  '13. 
Roberts,  John  William,  «p,  Burlington,  Wis.    A.B.  (Harvard  U.)  '91;   A.M. 

(ibid.)  '92. 
Robertson,  Lillian  May,  «,  Spokane,  Wash.    A.B.  (Albany  C.)  '86;  A.B.  (Mon- 
mouth C.)  '92. 
Robinson,  Willard  Haskell,  a,  Wj  sp,  Chicago.    A.B.  '09. 
Rolo,  Arthur  Allen,  «,  Homerville,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan)  '12. 
Rosenbaum,  David,  «,  Austin,  Tex.    Ph.B.  '05;  A.M.  '13. 
Rucks,  Archie  Rudolph,  a,  w,  sp,  Crossville,  Ala.    A.B.  (Birmingham  C.)  '14. 
Ruff,  Robert  Homric,  «,  Chester,  Miss.    A.B.  (MiUsaps  C.)  '10;  A.M.  (ibid.) 

'10. 
Rust,  Henry  Lubbers,  a,  U7,  ap,  ShefiSeld,  la.    A.B.  (Des  Moines  C.)  '14. 
Sayles,  Ernest  Emshal,  w,  sp,  Brantford,  Canada.    A.B.  (McMaster  U.)  '12; 

Th.B.  (ibid.)  '14. 
Scambler,  Arthur  George,  a,  w,  «p,  Des  Moines,  la.    A.B.  (Drake  U.)  '14. 
Schermerhom,  William  David,  8,  a,  Evanston.    A.B.  (Kansas  Wesleyan  U.) 

'99;  S.T.B.  (Garrett  BibUcal  Inst.)  '04;  A.M.  '14. 
Schrammel,  Henry,  «,  Aurora,  Minn.    A.B.  (Northwestern  C.)  '12. 
Schuster,  Rudolph  Samuel,  8,  Chicago.    A.B.  '12. 
Scott,  Clinton  Lee, «,  Northfield,  Vt.    A.B.  (Tufts  U.)  '13. 
Scott,  Kate  Frances,  a,  t/7,  Marengo.    Ph.B.  (U.  of  Wooster)  '12. 
Sellers,  Ovid  Rogers,  «,  Lexington,  Mo.    A.B.  '04. 
Sentelle,  Mark  Edgar,  «,  Davidson,  N.C.    A.B.  (Davidson  C.)  '94;  A.M.  (Yak 

U.)  '07. 
Severn,  Hermon  Harrison,  8,  Hillsdale,  Mich.    A.B.  (Denison  U.)  '97. 
Sharrard,  James  Alfred,  w,  sp,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada.    A.B.  (Toronto  U.) 

'04;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '04;  Dip.  (Knox  C.)  '07;  D.B.  (Knox  C.)  '11. 
Shattuck,  Marquis  Enmiett,  8,  Pontiac,  Mich.  A.B.  (Albion  C.)  '12. 
Shelt6n,  William  Arthur,  8,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.    A.B.  (Hargrove  C.)  '05; 

D.B.  (Yale  U.)  '08;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '08. 
Shipley,  Ferdinand  Anunon,  8,  Evanston.    A.B.  (DePauw  U.)  '13. 
Sigmond,  Richard  O.,  a,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Northwestern  U.). 
Simmons,  William  Walter,  8,  Evansville,  Ind.    A.B.  (Ruskin  Cave  C.)  '10. 
Simpson,  John  Fisher,  8,  Sherwood,  Tex.    A.B.  (Southwestern  U.)  '09;  United 

Free  Church  C;  U.  of  Glasgow;  U.  of  Marburg;  Leipzig  U.  '12-'13. 
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Sims,  David  Henry,  «,  Macon,  Ga.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '09;  D.B.  (ibid,)  '12. 
Slaten,  Arthur  Wakefield, «,  a,  w,  «p,  Morgan  Park.    A.B.  (William  Jewell  C.)  '08; 

D.B.  (Rocheeter  Theol.  Sm.)  '12. 
Slaton,  Samuel  Toliver,  8,  Binningham,  Ala.    S.B.  '12. 
Smart,  Wyatt  Aiken,  «,  Charlottesville,  Va.    A.B.  (Vanderbilt  U.)  '04;   D.B. 

(Union  Theol.  Sm.)  '07. 
Smith,  George  Byron,  «,  Iberia,  Mo.    A.B.  (Knox  C.)  '89;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '92. 
Smith,  Joseph  Ryerson,  sp,  Marlette,  Mich.    Ph.B.  (Adrian  C.)  '10;    D.B. 

(Chicago  Theological  Sm.)  '14. 
Smith,  Josephine  Elizabeth,  a,  w,  8Pf  Lawson,  Mo.    Lawson  C.  '09;  A.B.  (Central 

C.  for  Women)  '12. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Mabel  White,  «,  Iberia,  Mo.    S.B.  (Knox  C.)  '89. 
Smith,  Mart  Gary,  a,  w,  sp,  Batesburg,  S.C.    A.B.  (Texas  Christian  C.)  '06; 

A.M.  (Philip  U.)  '09;  D.B.  (Drake  U.)  '12. 
Soares,  Victor  Everard,  tr,  Elgin.    LL.B.  (U.  of  Minnesota)  '01. 
Solandt,  Andrew  Walter,  a,  tr,  »p,  Fairfield,  Neb.    A.B.  (Washbume  C.)  '13; 

A.M.  '14. 
Sommerville,  Charles  William,  8,  Clarksville,  Tenn.     A.B.   (Hampden-Siding 

C.)  '90;   B.S.  (ibid,);   A.M.  (ibid,)  '96;   D.D.  (ibid.)  '07;   Ph.D.  (Johns 

Hopkins)  '99. 
Sprouse,  Claude  Willard,  sp,  Richmond.    Ph.D.  '14. 
Stafford,  LeRoy  Hahn,  w,  «p,  North  Lima,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Heidelberg  U.)  '06; 

A.M.  (Princeton  U.)  '10;  D.B.  '13. 
Stark,  Lewis  Arthur,  o,  w,  «p,  Aurelia,  la.    A.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '11;  A.M. 

(ibid.)  '12. 
Steiner,  Jesse  Frederick,  «,  a,  w,  «p,  Sendai,  Japan.    A.B.  (Heidelberg  U.)  '01; 

A.M.  (Harvard  U.)  '13;  Heidelberg  Theol.  Sm.  '05. 
Stephens,  Charles  Burton,  a,  w,  Chalmers,  Ind.    A.B.  (William  Jewell  C.)  '02; 

A.M.  (ibid.)  '13;  D.B.  (Rochester  Theol.  Sm.)  '05. 
Stevens,  Charles  Franklin,  «,  Trenton,  Mo.    A.B.  (Central  C.)  '06. 
Stewart,  Stephen  Alexander,  a,  w,  sp,  Hiroshima,  Japan.    A.B.  (Trinity  C.)  '00; 

A.M.  (ibid.)  '04;  D.B.  (Yale  U.)  '06. 
Stivender,  James  Calvin,  8,  a,  w,  «p,  Akron,  Ala.    A.B.  (Howard  C.)  '13. 
Stock,  Harry  Thomas,  «,  Springfield,  HI.    A.B.  (Knox  C.)  '14. 
Sutton,  George  Sylvester,  «,  Tahlequah,  Okla.    A.B.  (Illinois  Western  U.)  '10; 

S.B.  (Valparaiso  U.)  '98. 
Svenson,  Ernest  Gothard,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '13. 
Takatani,  Jitsutaro,  a,  w,  «p,  Tokyo,  Japan.    Ph.B.  (Denison  U.)  '11;  A.M. 

'12;  D.B.  '14. 
Talbot,  Freeman  Henry,  «,  Tower  City,  N.D.    A.B.  (Fargo  C.)  '14. 
Tenison,  Samuel  Alfred,  w,  Hillsboro.    S.B.  (James  MiUikin  U.)  '14. 
Thomas,  James  Harold,  a,  w^  sp,  Eureka,  Mont.    Ph.B.  (Denison  U.)  '08. 
Thompson,  Clifford  Grifl&th,  «,  Bogart,  Ga.    S.B.  (Young-Harris  C.)  '03. 
Thompson,  Rosa  Tanner,  8,  Ridgeville,  Ind.    Grad.  (Oklahoma  Women's  C.)  '13. 
Tiller,  William  Thomas,  «,  Samson,  Ala.    A.B.  (Southern  U.)  '07. 
Tilley,  William  Albert,  o,  w,  «p,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada.    A.B.  (McMaster  U.) 

'10;  Th.B.  (ibid.)  '12. 
Tschan,  Francis  Joseph, «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (St.  Ignatius  C.)  '01;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '04. 
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Tsuji,  Tadayoshi,  a,  w,  Kitamatowa,  Nagasaki,  Japan.    A.B.  (Waseda  U.)  '08; 

D.B.  (Pacific  Theol.  Sm.)  '13. 
Van  Deman,  Roy  Lee,  «,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    A.B.  (Franklin  C.)  '96;   Grad. 

(Rochester  Theol.  Sm.)  '99;  D.B.  '12. 
Vaughan,  David  Davies,  «,  Aurora.    S.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '00. 
Vasakas,  Alexander  Aristidis,  «,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  New  York)  '04; 

Grad.  (Union  Theol.  Sm.)  '06;  A.M.  (Ckilumbia  U.)  '10. 
Wallace,  Herbert  Truman,  «,  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada.    A.B.  (U.  of  Toronto) 

'02;  D.B.  (Queen's  U.)  '06;  Ph.D.  (tWd.)  '09. 
Wardle,  Addie  Grace,  «,  a,  to,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Cornell  C.)  '96;  A.M. 

{ibid.)  '01;  D.B.  '09. 
Warner,  Carmi  Lewis,  «p,  Berwyn.    S.B.  (Denison  U.)  '13. 
Waters,  Baxter,  «,  Lathrop,  Mo.    A.B.  (Christian  U.)  '94;  D.B.  (Yale  Divinity 

S.)  '99. 
Watson,  Arthur  Clinton,  a,  London,  Ontario,  Canada.    A.B.  (McMaster  U.) 

'01. 
Watts,  Clyde  Franklin,  «p,  Lancaster,  Ky.    S.B.  '14. 
Wearmg,  Thomas,  a,  to,  «p,  Toronto,  Canada.    A.B.  (McMaster  U.)  '09;  Th.B. 

(iWd.)  '11;  D.B.  {ibid,)  '12;  A.M.  {ibid.)  '14. 
W^>er,  William  Albert,  «,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Otterbein  U.)  '06;    D.B. 

(Bonebrake  Theol.  Sm.)  '09;  Union  TheoL  Sm.  'lO-'ll. 
Webster,  Charles  Herbert,  to,  LaPine,  Ala.    A.B.  (Southern  U.)  '04;    D.B. 

(Vanderbilt  U.)  '10. 
Wejrand,  Lorenso  Dow, «,  a,  to,  «p,  Sycamore.    A.B.  (Grand  Island  C.)  '06;  D.B. 

(Rochester  Theol.  Sm.)  '10;  A.M.  '14. 
Whitcomb,  Elmer  Baughn,  a,  to,  «p,  Elwood,  Ind.    A.B.  (Franklin  C.)  '12; 

Newton  Theol.  Inst.  '12-'13. 
White,  John  P.,  «,  Winfield,  Kan.    A.B.  (Southwestern  C.)  '11. 
White,  Robert  Herman,  sp,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Nebraska  Wesleyan  U.)  '06. 
Whyman,  George  Wesley,  «,  Edon,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  U.)  '07. 
Wilcox,  Edwin  Francis,  «,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.    A.B.  (Fairmount  C.)  '01. 
Wikox,  Mary  O'Brien,  «,  Fort  Smith,  AA.    A.B.  (Fairmount  C.)  '01;  A.B.  '08. 
Wilkins,  James,  «,  a,  to,  «p,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada.    A.B.  (Manitoba  U.) 

'11;  Wesley  C.  '11-'12. 
Wilson,  Gold  Refined,  to.  Hickory,  Va.    A.B.  '14. 
Wilson,  Mary  Anna,  «p,  HaU,  N.Y.    A.B.  (Vassar  C.)  '09. 
Wimmer,  Albert  Bruce,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Central  U.  of  Iowa)  '11. 
Wishart,  John  Elliott,  8,  Xenia,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Monmouth  C.)  '89;  A.M.  (t&td.) 

'94;  D.B.  (Allegheny  Theol.  Sm.)  '92;  D.D.  (Monmouth  C.)  '06. 
Witmer,  Clayton  Clark,  8,  a,  to,  ^,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.     Ph.B.  (Franklin  and 

Marshall  C.)  '12;  A.M.  '14. 
Wolfe,  Frederic  Fay,  «,  Ortonville,  Michi    A.B.  (Albion  C.)  '02;  S.T.B.  (Boston 

U.)  '08. 
Wolfe,  James  Ernest,  «,  a,  to,  6p,  Whiting,  Ind.    Ph.B.  '14. 
Woodbume,  Angus  Stewart,  a,  to,  London,  Canada.    A.B.  (McMaster  U.)  '06; 

A.M.  {ibid.)  '10. 
Worthmann,   Friedrich  Henry,  «,   Chicago.    Concordia  C,   Milwaukee  '13; 

Concordia  Sm. 
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Yabe,  Kiyoshi,  8,  Fukuahimaken,  Japan.  S.B.  (Otterbein  U.)  '12;  A.M.  '13; 
D.B.  '14. 

Yaskevioh-Hanunian,  Adam  Myriam  Theodore,  a,  a,  Lemburg,  Auatria.  Div.- 
Licentiat  (U.  of  Lemberg,  Austria)  '09;  D.B.  '14. 

Yost,  Jesse  James,  «,  Beaman,  la.  A.B.  (Albion  C.)  '06;  Dip.  (Garrett  Biblical 
Inst.)  '00. 

Zaugg,  Elmer  Harry,  a,  u^,  «p,  Sendai,  Japan.  A.B.  (Heidelberg  U.)  '03;  Heidel- 
berg Theol.  Sm.  '06. 

Zeller,  Julius  Christian,  8,  Tacoma,  Wash.  A.B.  (U.S.  Grant  U.)  '03;  A.B. 
'04:  D.B.  '04. 
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Allemong,  Franklin  Eugene,  «,  a,  w,  ap,  C^cago.    Lake  Forest  C.  '06-'09; 

MeCormick  Theol.  Sm.  '09. 
Benthien,  Elisabeth  Margaret,  «,  Mexico  City,  Mex.    Ph.B.  '15. 
Black,  Guy  Harrison,  8p,  Marion,  Ind.    Garrett  Biblical  Inst.  '15. 
Booth,  Claude  Olin,  a,  tff,  tp,  Chicago.    Southern  Baptist  Theol.  Sm.;  Lewis  Inst. 

'05-'07. 
Chandler,  Virginia  Huelster,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    State  Normal,  Farmington,  Mass. 

'04-'05;  Michigan  State  Normal  Sm.  '07-'12. 
Cunningham,  Edwin  Bowman,  a,  w,  <p.  Mount  Vernon.    LaPlata,  Mo.,  Hs.; 

Lombard  C. 
Dye,  George  Rector,  «,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 
Forsander,  John  Philip,  u?,  Chicago.    Public  School. 
Freund,  Michael,  «,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Preparatory  Rabbinical  Sm.,  Russia, 

'0(>-'04;  West  Night  Hs.,  Cincinnati  '0S-'09;  Primary  S.  Teachers'  Cert. 
Georgi,  Carl  Gustave,  «,  Chicago.    Grad.   (Breklimi  C,  Germany);    Grad. 

(Gettysburg  Sm.)  '10. 
Hersfield,  Thomas  William,  ap,  Manchester,  England.    Whalley  Collegiate  S.  '05. 
Hixson,  Bertha  Clay,  «,  sp,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.    Royston  Hs.  '06;   Georgia 

State  Normal  S. 
Israel,  James  Woss,  «,  Waco,  Tex.    Greenville  and  Tusculum  C,  three  years; 

Wake  Forest  C;  BaybrU. 
Iverson,  Andreas,  «,  a,  w,  Chicago.    D.B.  (Chicago  English  Lutheran  Sm.)  '13. 
Jensen,  Blanche  Eldora,  <p,  Herington,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Normal  S.  '09-' 10; 

U.  of  Kansas  '14. 
Johnson,  John  Andrew,  sp,  s,  Chicago.    Swedish  Theological  Sm.  '01-'05; 

Garrett  Biblical  Inst.  '07-09. 
Jones,  Francis  Price,  «,  tc,  «p,  Evanston.    Platteville  Normal  S.  '07-'10;  Garrett 

Biblical  Inst.  '11-'14. 
McCJaflPrey,  Vander  Tarpley,  w,  «p,  Talladega,  Ala.    Birmingham  C.  '03-'06; 

Vanderbilt  U.  Theol.  Dept.  '05-'10. 
Massillamani,  Asirvathem  David,  a,  w,  Madura,  South  India.    Pasumalai  C. 

'97-'98. 
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Nakanishi,  Sadao,  sp,  Hita  Bungo,  Japan.    Theological  C.  of  Japan. 

Phelan,  John  Joseph,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  New  Bedford,  Mass.    Gordon  School,  Boston 

'86;  Colby  A.N.R.  '97-'00;  Cnwer  TheoL  Sm.  'OO-'OS. 
Rood,  Hattie  Maud, «,  Chicago.    Dip.  (Moody  Bible  Inst.)  '07;  Chicago  Training 

S.  '10. 
Smith,  Ehner  Claude,  a,  w,  Philipsburg,  Mont.    Presbjrterian  TheoL  Sm.,  Omaha 

'09. 
Waller,  Milo  Stephen,  «,  Chicago.    Hillsdale  C.  '81-'83;  ibid,  '93-'96. 

Men— 19  Wombn— 5  Total— 24 


THE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

8X7MMEB  STUDENTS 

Baer,  George  Stanley,  «,  Allentown,  Pa.    A.B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  C.)  '03; 

Eastern  Theol.  Sm. 
Barlow,  William, «,  Washington,  D.C.   English  Dept.,  Colgate  TheoL  Sm.  '13-'14. 
Booth,  Herbert  Richard  Charles,  «,  Meadville,  Pa.    Rathmines  C,  Dublin, 

Ireland  '08-'09. 
Bosold,  Frans  Gotthilf  Carl  August,  «,  Deeifield.    Eden  C,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  '90. 
Byrnes,  William  Edward,  «,  Carlinville.    Baylor  U.  '07,  '08. 
Campbell,  George  Calvin,  a,  Chicago.    Hiram  C.  '92-'9d. 
EUenwood,  Everett  Dean,  8,  Chicago.    Grad.  (Wakefield,  Kan.,  Hs.)  '91. 
Feldman,  Jesse  Hugo,  «,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Hebrew  Union  C.  '11-14. 
Gam,  Lucile  Woodward,  «,  Chicago.    Hiram  C. 

Glazier,  James  Marvin,  a,  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.    Grad.  (Conference  Corre- 
spondence Course  of  Study,  Auspices  Biblical  Faculty,  Vanderbilt  U.); 

Southern  C.  '01-'03;  Emory  C.  '04. 
Goldenstein,  Raphael,  «,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Allen  Preparatory  S.,  Portland  '11; 

U.  of  Cincinnati  '14. 
Gray,  Charles  Raymond,  «,  Ardmore,  Okla.    Southwestern  U.  '97;  Vanderbilt 

U.  '08-'ll. 
Green,  John  Frederick  Carl, «,  Krattper  HohKlorf ,  Germany.    Shurtleff  C.  '13-'14. 
Greenway,  Charles  Thomas,  a,  Chicago.    Buena  \^ta  C.  '0&-'10;  George  Wash- 
ington U.  'lO-'ll;  Wooster  U.  '12. 
Hicks,  Bessie  Martin,  «,  Huckabay,  Tex.    John  Tarleton  C.  '03-'04;    Fort 

Worth  Polytechnic  C.  '10. 
Hill,  Pleasant  Solomon,  «,  Wilberforce,  Ohio.    D.B.  (Payne  Sm.)  '04. 
Holtzberg,  Abraham,  a,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.    Conmi^cial  Hs.,  Brooklyn;  Hebrew 

Union  C.  '10. 
Howell,  Martha  Rose,  «,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Jeffersonville  Hs.  '96;    Baptist 

Missionary  Training  S.  '12-'13;   Indiana  State  Normal  S.  '02;   Southern 

Baptist  Theol.  Sm. 
Hudson,  Howard,  a,  Berea,  Ky.    Berea  College. 
Knight,  Charles  Spurgeon,  «,   Berea,  Ky.    Westfield  A.   '99-'00;    Soranton 

Correspondence  School  of  Electricity  '01-'02;  Moody  Inst.  '03-'06;  Fomo 

School  of  Expression  '04^'06. 
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Kumnick,  Henry  Hennan,  $,  Forest  Park.    Concordia  C.  '05-'ll;  Concordia 

Sm.  'll-'U. 
Kusama,  Acer  Shiko,  «,  Nagano-Ken,  Japan.    U.  of  Wisconsin  '12-' 14. 
Leibert,  Julius,  «,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    U.  of  Cincinnati  '11-13. 
Liang,  Tu  Hung,  «,  Peking,  China. 
Lockhart,  Lois  Cosy,  «,  Chicago.    Dip.  (Drake  U.)  '06. 
McMurry,  George  Jefferson, «,  San  Francisco,  CaL    Southern  Baptist  Theol.  Sm. 

'12-'13. 
Mayer,  Fred  Emanuel,  «,  Frankenmuth,  Mich.    Concordia  C,  Milwaukee  '11; 

Concordia  Sm.  '11-'12;  ibid.  '13-'14. 
Nagaya,  Tatsuo,  «,  Tokyo,  Japan.    Western  TheoL  Sm.  '13-'14. 
Nelson,  Arthur  Emanuel,  «,  Chicago.    Swedish  Inst.,  Chicago  Theol.  Sm. 
Nord,  Simon  Robert,  b,  Chicago.    Swedish  Inst.,  Chicago  Theol.  Sm. 
Parr,  Leland  Wilbur,  b,  Newman.    Bloomington,  111.,  Hs.  '10. 
Richmond,  Harry  Raymond,  «,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Grad.  (Walnut  Hills  Hs.)  '12; 

Hebrew  Union  C.  '09-'12. 
Roberts,  Susan  Ada,  «,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Kennedy  School  of  Missions  '14; 

Kirksville,  Mo.,  Normal  School  '00. 
Rosen,  Jerome,  b,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Hebrew  Union  C;  U.  of  Cincinnati  '12-' 13. 
Schalow,  Berthold  Erich,  b,  Teterow,  Germany.    TheoL  Sm.,  Kropp;  Meadville 

TheoL  Sm. 
Schroeder,  Peter  Reuben,  «,  Berne,  Ind.    Mount  Lake,  Minn.,  Parochial  School 

'02-'04;  A.B.  (Bethel  C.)  '12. 
Settle,  Myron  Curtis,  «,  Topeka,  Kan.    Butler  C. 

Silver,  Abba  Hillel,  «,  New  York,  N.Y.    Hebrew  Union  C;  U.  of  Cincinnati 
Simpson,  Grace,  «,  Sherwood,  Tex.    Giddings  Hs.  '9&-'08. 
Smith,  James  Forssrthe,  8,  Storm  Lake,  la.    McCormick  TheoL  Sm. 
Sorenson,  Johanna  Frederikki,  «,  Selma,  Cal.    Baptist  Missionary  Training  S. 

'14. 
Staric,  William  Shela,  «,  Chicago.    Roger  Williams  C.  '02-'08;   Moody  Bible 

Inst.  '13-'14. 
Stermont,  Sigurd  Winfield,  b,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Butler  C.  '09-'13. 
Stone,  Fred  Denton,  «,  Dixon.    Garrett  Biblical  Inst.  '0&-'07. 
Vaughan,  Elzie  Wiley,  b,  Harvey.    Chicago  Training  S.  for  Home  and  Foreign 

Missions,  M.E.  '01;  John  Marshall  Hs.  '96-'98. 
Waters,  George  Henry,  «,  Chicago.    Chicago  Theol.  Sm.  '12-'15. 
Weidhaas,  Walther  E.,  «,  Germany. 

White,  Neal  Alexander,  «,  Culloden,  Ga.    Young-Harris  C.  '98-'02. 
Wolfe,  Mrs.  Grace  Louise,  «,  Ortonville,  Mich. 
Zastrow,  Gustave  Henry,  b,  HumboMt,  la.    D.B.  (Meadville  TheoL  Sm.)  '10. 

Men— 41  Wombn— 9  Total— 50 
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RESIDENT  GRADUATES 

Parker,  Walter  Miller,  8,  a,  w,  sp,  Huntington,  W.Va.    A.B.  (West  Virginia  U.) 

'07;  J.D.  '15. 
Smith,  Walter  Henry,  «,  a,  w,  8p,  Whiting,  Ind.    Ph.B.  '13;  J.D.  '15. 


THIRD-YEAR  STUDENTS 

Appel,  Vallee  Orville,  8,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '11 ;  LL.B.  (Harvard  U.)  '14. 
Beebe,  Raymond  Nelson,  a,  tr,  ap,  Wever,  la.    A.B.  (State  U.  of  Iowa)  '12. 
Bills,  Benjamin  Franklin,  «,  Geneseo.    Ph.B.  '11. 
Black,  Frank  B.,  s,  a,  w,  Chicago. 

Bliss,  Amoki  Faust,  a,  w,  sp,  Huron,  S.D.    S.B.  (Huron  C.)  '12. 
Boudreau,  Staunton  Edward,  «,  Canton,  Mo.    A.B.  (St.  Francis  Solanus  C.)  '11. 
Boutell,  Francis  Lawrence,  «,  a,  tr,  «p,  Sauk  Center,  Minn.    A.B.  (U.  of  Minne- 
sota) '13. 
Bowers,  Charles  William, «,  a,  tr,  Des  Moines,  la.    Ph.B.  '13. 
Bradbum,  Robert  Francis,  8,  a,  w,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Ph.B.  '14;  U.  of  Pittsbur]^ 

1909-11. 
Brody,  Joseph  Isaac, «,  a,  tp,  ap,  Des  Moines,  la.    A.B.  (Grinnell  C.)  '11. 
Bronaugh,  Mary,  «,  HopkinsidUe,  Ky. 

Brown,  Milton  Almon,  8,  a,  w,  <p,  Bay  City,  Mich.    Ph.B.  '14. 
Cannon,  George  Mousley,  Jr.,  a,  ip,  8p,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    A.B.  (U.  of  Utah) 

'12. 
Cohen,  Benjamin  Victor,  «,  a,  ip,  8p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14. 
Coon,  Jesse  Drake,  «,  a,  u»,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.    A.B.  (Sioux  Falls  C.)  '09;  Ph.B. 

'14. 
Dieterich,  Charles  Wesley,  8,  Indianola,  la.    Simpson  C,  1909-11. 
Drucker,  Henry  William,  8,  Beemer,  Neb.    A.B.  (Harvard  U.)  '12. 
Duck,  Ernest  Luke,  8,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '13. 
Ellis,  Howard,  8,  a,  u;,  8p,  Washington  0>urt  House,  Ohio.    Ph.B.  '14. 
Epstein,  Samuel  Bernard,  8,  a,  u^,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '13. 
Eshleman,  Johtf  Joseph,  8,  a,  tr,  Wakarusa,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '11. 
FeiweU,  Morris  Edward,  8,  a,  tr,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '13. 
Fekete,  Joseph,  8,  a,  u;,  8p,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst.,  1911-12;  U.  of  Chicago,  1912- 

13. 
Flynn,  John  Michael,  8,  a,  u;,  8p,  Campbellsport,  Wis.    A.B.  (Marquette  C.)  '12; 

Ph.B.  '14. 
Foster,  George  Nimmons,  8,  Lincohi,  Neb.    Ph.B.  '12;  U.  of  Nebraska,  1908-11; 

LL.B.  {ibid,)  '11. 
Freud,  Jerome  Sittig,  8,  a,  w^  Detroit,  Mich.    A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '12. 
Gee,  Arthur  Malcolm,  a,  to,  8p,  Lawrenceville.    Ph.B.  '13;  Miami  U.,  1909-12. 
Goldberg,  Joseph  Alan,  a,  w^  Chicago.    S.B.  '13. 
Grable,  Theodore  Eli,  8,  Montgomery,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '07;  A.M.  {flnd,) 

'10. 
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Grace,  William  James,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (St.  Cyril's  C.)  '11. 

Green,  Albert  Lawrence,  a,  w,  8p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '13. 

Gunther,  Robert,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  Gallon,  Ohio.    Ph.B.  (U.  of  Wooster  )'ll. 

Guthrie,  George  Boardman, «,  Portland,  Ore.    S.B.  (Iowa  State  C.)  '06;  LL.B. 

(Harvard  U.)  '09. 
Hale,  Roy  WiUiam,  «,  a,  Wj  Louisville,  Ky.    A.B.  (Creorgetown  C.)  '11. 
Hamman,  Wilbur  Albert,  s,  a,  Cloverport,  Ky.    A.B.  '14;  Centre  C,  190fr-8; 

Maryville  C,  1908-11. 
Hanna,  Carl  Loy,  «,  a,  w,  «p,  New  Castle,  Pa.    A.B.  (Washington  and  Jefferson 

C.)  '00. 
Hefferan,  WiUiam  Stephen,  Jr.,  «,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '13. 
Heyder,  Hans,  «,  Berlin,  Germany.    Referendar  (U.  of  Berlin)  '06. 
HiUs,  Ehner  Walker,  «,  Sidney,  la.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '09. 
Hombaker,  Clyde  Oscar, «,  a,  Wf  Castleton,  Kan.     A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '13. 
Humble,  Henry  Wilbur,  «,  Lawrence,  Kan.    A.B.  (U.  of  Cincinnati)  '07;  A.M. 

(ComeU  U.)  '08;  Ph.B.  '10;  LL.B.  (U.  of  Cincinnati)  '04. 
Irving,  Hugh  Schoor,  a,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14. 

Jackson,  William  Elmer,  a,  u;,  «p,  Burlington,  la.    A.B.  (Monmouth  C.)  '12. 
Joyce,  Enrol  Lee,  a,  w,  sp,  Brookfield,  Mo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '13. 
Karraker,  Ray  Wallace,  a,  w,  ap,  Jonesboro.    A.B.  (Lake  Forest  C.)  '12. 
King,  Francis  Michael,  ap,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '13. 
Kirkpatrick,  Erwin  Wendell,  a,  w,  sp,  Fredericktown,  Ohio.    Ph.B.  '14;   Ohio 

WesleyanU.,  1908-11. 
Kogen,  Samuel  Frederick,  8,  a,  w^  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '13. 
Lawson,  Gordon  Mcintosh,  «,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14. 
Levi,  Wendell  Mitchell,  o,  w,  sp,  Sumter,  S.C.    A.B.  (C.  of  Charleston)  '12. 
Lucas,  Raymond  B,  a,  u;,  «p,  Oran,  Mo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '13. 
McDonald,  John  Grant,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Meriden,  la.    A.B.  (Iowa  State  Teachers  C.) 

'10. 
McEboy,  Charles  Foster,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Butler  C.)  '04;  A.M.  '05. 
McGalloway,  John  Peter,  a,  a,  w,  sp,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.    A.B.  (Marquette  C.) 

'12;  Ph.B.  '14. 
McLane,  Howard  Baird,  a,  w,  sp,  LaPorte,  Ind.    Ph.B.  '13. 
Madden,  Joseph  Warren,  s,  Freeport.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '11. 
Maricer,  Roy  Baron,  a,  Atlantic,  la.    S.B.  (ComeU  C.)  '14. 
Bifarkley,  Eileen  Hughes,  a,  w,  Winthrop  Beach,  Mass.    A.B.  (Smith  C.)  '07; 

A.M.  (Columbia  U.)  '10;  Barnard  C,  1903-6. 
Morris,  Creorge  Maurice,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Dartmouth  C.)  '11. 
Myers,  Ona  Jefferson,  s,  Boonville,  Ind.    Ph.B.  '13;  U.  of  Missouri,  1908-11. 
Netherton,  Ross  DeWitt,  s,  a,  w,  Winamac,  Ind.    Ph.B.  '14;  Indiana  U.,  1906-9. 
Nightingale,  Lionel  Grenelle,  s,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.    M.E.  (Cornell  U.)  '09. 
Osusky,  Stephan,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14;  Graduate  (Concordia  C.)  '10. 
Parish,  Vamum  Augustine,  w,  sp,  Momence.    B.L.  (U.  of  Notre  Dame  )'08. 
Parkw,  Charles  Oscar,  a,  w,  sp,  Beardstown.    Ph.B.  '14;   Miami  U.,  1909-11. 
Parkinson,  George  Doney,  s,  Preston,  Idaho.    Ph.B.  '14. 
Radnitzer,  Adolph,  s,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '13. 
Ranlett,  Helen  Augusta,  w,  New  York,  N.Y.    A.B.  (Radcliffe  C.)  '01;   LL.B. 

(New  York  U.)  '09. 
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Reiohmann,  Ernest  Roberti  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14. 

Robinson,  Carl  Edmund,  a,  w,  8p,  Jacksonville.    A.B.  (Illinois  C.)  '09. 

Rosenberg,  Harry  Ofshi,  8,  a^  w,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '13. 

Sears,  Kenneth  Craddock,  a,  w,  ap,  LaPlata,  Mo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '13. 

Soble,  Hirsch,  «,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '13. 

Swanson,  Ralph  John,  a,  w,  «p,  Alcester,  S.D.    A.B.  (Yankton  C.)  '12;  Ph.B.,  '15. 

Tannenbaum,  Ferdinand,  «,  CrawfordsviUe,  Ind.    A.B.  (Wabash  C.)  '12. 

Teninga,  0>meUus,  «,  a,  ip,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '12. 

Tenney,  Henry  Favill,  a,  w,  «p,  Winnetka.    Ph.B.  '13;  Williams  C,  1908-12. 

Thomas,  Roy  Kehl, «,  a,  w,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Olivet  C.)  '09. 


SE(X)ND-YEAR  STUDENTS 

Alford,  Creorge  NeweU,  s,  a,  tp,  «p,  Trenton,  Tenn.    U.  of  Tennessee,  1909-11. 

Allen,  Edgar  Hester,  «,  a,  w,  8p,  Decatur.    S.B.  (James  Millikin  U.)  '12. 

Antes,  William  Henry,  «,  Monona,  la.    A.B.  (State  U.  of  Iowa)  '12. 

Atkins,  Willard  Earl,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14. 

Baldridge,  Elbert  Baker,  «,  Martin,  Tenn.    A.B.  (Asbury  C.)  '06. 

BeU,  Chester  Sharon,  «,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '13. 

Border,  Jay  Tudor,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  Newark,  Ohio.    PB.B.  '14;  Ohio  Wesleyan  U., 

1910-12. 
Browder,  Clifford  Harrison,  a,  t0,  «p,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    A.B.  (Butler  C.)  '12. 
Busier,  Samuel  Etling,  «,  South  Charleston,  Ohio.    Wittenberg  C,  1908-10, 

1911-12. 
Butler,  William  Pascal,  a,  w,  «p,  Indianola,  la.    A.B.  (Simpson  C.)  '12. 
Carter,  Isaac  Ray,  a,  w,  sp,  Rossville.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '14. 
Catron,  Fletcher  Arthur,  a,  w,  ap,  Santa  Fe,  N.M.    Ph.B.  '14. 
Chien,  Shu  Fen, «,  a,  w,  «p,  Canton,  China.    Graduate  (Imperial  Tientsin  U.)  '00; 

A.B.  (George  Washington  U.)  '11. 
Cisna,  Charles  Guy,  a,  w,  sp,  Peoria.    Ph.B.  '14;   Bradley  Polytechnic  Inst., 

1910-12. 
Clawson,  Irwin,  a,  w,  8p,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    A.B.  (U.  of  Utah)  '14. 
Cloe,  Carl  W., «,  Knoxville,  la.    A.B.  (State  U.  of  Iowa)  '12;  Drake  U.,  1908-10. 
Curtis,  Stephen  Rapson,  a,  w,  «p,  O>lorado  Springs,  Colo.    Ph.B.  '14. 
Davis,  Horace  Sumner,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  Missoula,  Mont.    Senior  (U.  of  Montana); 

Montana  State  C,  1910-12. 
Dingle,  Frank  Elsworth,  a,  w,  sp,  New  Castle,  Ind.    Ph.B.  '14. 
Dusher,  William  Rea,  s,  a,  w,  Rochelle. 

Eldredge,  Adda,  a,  w,  sp,  Marquette,  Mich.    A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  C.  )'08. 
Enoch,  Henry  Sewell,  a,  Wichita,  Kan. 
Gillis,  Mack  Everett,  a,  w,  sp,  Bowen.    A.B.  (Knox  C.)  '13. 
Gishwiller,  Daniel  Stiver,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Lena.    Senior. 

Grajrbill,  Fay  Laughlin,  a,  w,  sp,  Decatur.    Senior;  U.  of  Arkansas,  1906-^. 
Greenberg,  David,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14. 
Gross,  Henry  Rew,  a,  w,  sp,  Evanston.    Yale  U.,  1911-13. 
Hall,  Russell  Carhart,  «,  a,  w,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.    Lawrence  C,  1911-12;  U.  of 

Chicago,  1913. 
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Hammond,  Walter  Willis,  «,  a,  w,  8p,  Beloit,  Wis.    A.B.  (Beloit  C.)  '13. 

Harris,  Fisher  Sanford,  a,  a,  w,  ap.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Heims,  Maurice  Levinson,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  '13. 

HeDke,  Wesley  Grant,  a,  w,  ap,  Charles  City,  la.    A.B.  (Charles  City  C.  )'12. 

Hyde,  Charles  Lee,  Jr.,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Pierre,  S.D.    A.B.  (Beloit  C.)  '13. 

Johnson,  Albert  J.,  a,  w,  ap,  DeLamere,  N.D.    A.B.  (U.  of  North  Dakota)  '14. 

Joranson,  Tage,  «,  a,  to,  ap.  Rock  Island.    A.B.  (Augustana  C.)  '13. 

Kerman,  Creorge  Blount,  a,  to,  ap,  Macomb.    A.B.  (Knox  C.)  '11. 

Kopald,  Herman  Gates,  a,  to,  ap,  Omaha,  Neb.    Ph.B.  '14. 

Lawrence,  James  Gardner,  Jr.,  a,  Wabasha,  Minn. 

McCune,  Joseph  McCrary,  a,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '13. 

McDavid,  Joel  Furnas,  a,  to,  ap,  Irving.    Ph.B.  '14;  James  Millikin  U.,  1909-12. 

McNemar,  Leslie  Cleveland,  a,  Washington,  D.C.    A.B.  (Eureka  C.)  '07;  U.  of 

Chicago,  1907-10. 
Marshall,  Elizabeth  Veech,  a,  to,  ap,  Louisville,  Ky.    LL.B.  (U.  of  Louisville)  '14. 
Mathes,  Yorick  Durham,  ap,  Chicago.    U.  of  Chicago,  1911-12. 
Merriam,  David  Sidney,  to,  ap,  Darlington,  Wis.    A.B.  '12. 
Miller,  Abraham  Richard,  a,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '14. 
Moore,  John  Howard,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Westminster  C.)  '02. 
Morris,  Benton  Bums,  a,  England,  Ark.    A.B.  (U.  of  Arkansas)  '11;    LL.B. 

(Cumberland  U.)  '13. 
Morton,  Oakley  Kendall,  to,  ap,  Crown  Point,  Ind.    Senior. 
Moyle,  Henry  Dinwoodey,  a,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    S.B.  (U.  of  Utah)  '09; 

A.B.  {Md.)  '13. 
O'Connor,  Alfred  Lee  Joseph,  a,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago. 
Parker,  Leslie  Monroe,  a,  to,  ap,  Evanston.    Senior. 

Phipps,  Walter  Blaine,  a,  a,  to,  ap,  Clintwood,  Va.    A.B.  (U.  of  Virginia)  '11. 
Piatt,  Casper,  a,  to,  ap,  Danville.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '14. 
Reeve,  Reno  Rucker,  a,  a,  to,  ap,  Cornell.    Ph.B.  '14. 
Reilly,  Thomas  W.,  a,  Sidney,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Miami  U.)  '13. 
Rhorabough,  Frank  Lajme  Phares,  a,  a,  Belington,  W.Va.    Kenyon  C,  1910-12. 
Robinson,  John  Robert,  a,  a,  to,  ap,  Coalville,  Utah.    Brigham  Young  C,  1906-8; 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  U.,  1909-10. 
Roe,  Howard  Pierce,  a,  a,  to,  ap,  Omaha,  Neb.    Senior. 
Schooling,  Herbert  Frederick,  a,  to,  ap,  Arlington,  Minn.    Ph.B.  (Hamline  U.) 

'12. 
Soofield,  Thomas  Erskine,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    S.B.  '13. 
Seydel,  Frank,  ap,  Iowa  City,  la.    A.B.  (State  U.  of  Iowa)  '13. 
Sluuier,  Edwin  Emanuael,  a,  to,  ap,  Marquette,  Mich. 
Shilton,  Earle  Astor,  a,  to,  ap,  Kewanee.    Ph.B.  '14. 
Sims,  John  Granville,  a,  a,  to,  ap,  Monroe,  Tenn.    A.B.  (Maryville  C.)  '12. 
Sinkie,  Otto  August,  a,  to,  ap,  Miller,  S.D.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '13. 
Smith,  Harold  Bertram,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    U.  of  Chicago,  1907-9. 
Spencer,  Roscoe,  a,  to,  Portland,  Ore.    A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '14. 
Stayker,  Franklin  Hird,  a.  South  Omaha,  Neb.    Ph.B.  '14;    U.  of  Nebraska, 

1910-13. 
Swaim,  Hardress  Nathaniel,  a,  a,  to,  ap,  Zionsville,  Ind.    A.B.  (DePauw  U.)  '13. 
Tan,  Chang  Lok,  a,  a,  to,  ap.  Canton,  China.    Ph.B.  '13. 
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Thomas,  Clarence  Wells,  a,  to,  «p,  Bucynis,  Elan.    New  Mexico  Agricultural  C^ 

1912-13. 
Thompson,  Robert  Haviland,  a,  w,  8p,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.    Ph.B.  '14;  Harvard 

U.,  1907-9. 
Tressel,  Harry  Shults,  a,  to,  ap^  Terre  Haute,  Ind.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '14. 
Tyler,  Varro  Eugene,  a,  w,  sp,  Auburn,  Neb.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  *14. 
Van  Keuren,  June  Gill,  «,  a,  to,  sp,  DuQuoin.    Ph.B.  '14. 
Viesselman,  Percival  William, «,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    A.B.  (U.  of  Minnesota)  '12; 
•     A.M.  (ibid,)  '13. 

Vinissky,  Bernard  Walter,  to,  8p,  Chicago.  Ph.B.  '14. 
von  Zellen,  May  Bess,  a,  Marquette,  Mich.  Ph.B.  '14. 
Wadden,  Sylvester  Francis,  a,  to,  ap,  Madison,  S.D.    A.B.  (U.  of  South  Dakota) 

'14. 
Wadsworth,  George,  8,  a,  to,  «p,  Brooklyn,  la.    A.B.  (State  U.  of  Iowa)  '10. 
Watkins,  Clyde  Edward,  s,  Chicago.    S^or. 
Whiffen,  Charles  Fay,  a,  to,  sp,  Kewanee.    Ph.B.  '14. 
White,  Stuart  Bernard,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    U.  of  Wisconsin,  1911-13. 
Wolford,  Leo  Thorp,  8,  a,  to,  «p,  Linton,  Ind.    A.B.  (Franklin  C.)  '12. 


FIRST-YEAR  STUDENTS 

Abbott,  Frank  Prouty,  8,  a,  to,  ap^  Goshen,  Ind.    A.B.  (Williams  C.)  '14. 
Adams,  George  William,  a,  to,  sp,  Carlsbad,  N.M.    U.  of  Chicago,  1912-13;  U.  of 

Kansas,  1913-14. 
Allison,  Raymond  Burton,  a,  Iowa  Falls,  la.    A.B.  (Ellsworth  C.)  '14. 
Anderson,  Elmer  Leonard,  «,  Chicago.    Senior. 
Aronson,  Morris,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Senior. 
Augustus,  Joseph  Julian,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Senior. 

Baily,  Henry  Heaton,  «,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Ph.B.  '11;  Waynesburg  C,  1907-10. 
Barancik,  Maurice  Albert,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Senior. 
Baumgartner,  Stanwood  Fulton,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Senior. 
Beyle,  Herman  Carey,  to,  Franklin,  Ind.    A.B.  (Central  C.)  '12. 
Breed,  Donald  Levant,  «,  Freeport.    Ph.B.  '14. 

Brooks,  Richard  Emory,  Jr.,  «,  Houston,  Tex.    U.  of  Texas,  1904-5,  1908-^. 
Brown,  Castle  Marlatt,  a,  to,  ap,  Joliet.    Ph.B.  (Denison  U.)  '14. 
Brown,  Miriam  Brewer,  «p,  Hayneville,  Ala.    LL.B.  (U.  of  Alabama)  '13. 
Bruckner,  Eugene  Everheart,  a,  to,  «p,  Augusta,  Ga.    Lewis  Inst.,  1904-7. 
Burnett,  Paul  Frank,  a,  to,  «p,  Jefferson  City,  Tenn.    A.B.  (Carson  and  Newman 

C.)  '12;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '13. 
Bums,  Percy  Vincent,  to,  «p,  Charles  City,  la.    A.B.  (St.  Mary's  C.)  '14. 
Byerly,  Frederick  Marion,  a,  to,  «p,  Freeport.    Senior. 
CardweU,  Ralph  Edwin,  to,  «p,  Manitou,  Ky.    Valparaiso  U.,  1914. 
Games,  James  Ambrose,  «,  Comanche,  Okla.    A.B.  (Ouachita  C.)  '06. 
Caskey,  Earl  James,  o,  Beloit,  Wis.    A.B.  (Beloit  C.)  '14. 
Castelo,  John  William,  to,  sp,  Toledo.    Valparaiso  U.,  1900-1901. 
Chandler,  James  Gordon,  «,  Braxton,  Miss.    A.B.  (Mississippi  C.)  '08. 
Chapman,  John  William,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Senior. 
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Chittick,  Arthur  Compton  James,  s,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.    A.B.,  (De  Pauw  U.)  '06. 
Coleman,  Francis  Marion,  Jr.,  «,  Utica,  Miss.    A.B.  (Mississippi  C.)  '09;  Ph.B. 

'12. 
Corry,  Homer  Campbell,  «,  Springfield,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Antioch  C.)  '10. 
Coryell,  William  Cornelius,  s,  Maysville,  Ky.    A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  U.)  '06. 
Cox,  J.  Earl,  a,  u?,  ap,  Mason,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  U.  )'ll. 
Cromer,  Horace  Emerson,  «,  Berea,  Ky.    A.B.  (Ohio  U.)  '09;  Pd.B.  (ibid.)  '10. 
Curran,  John  Halliday,  «p,  Pittsburg,  Kan.    U.  of  Kansas,  1910-11,  1913-14; 

LL.B.  (Cumberland  U.)  '13. 
Dallstream,  Andrew  John,  a,  w,  «p,  Hoopeston.    Senior  (James  Millikin  U.). 
Davis,  William  Elisha,  a,  to,  «p.  Polo,  Mo.    Senior. 
Dawson,  John  Douglas,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    U.  of  Missouri,  190&-8;  U.  of  Chicago, 

1914-15. 
Dean,  Hugh  Edward,  a,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Senior. 
DeBeck,  Creorge,  a,  Aplington,  la.    Upper  Iowa  U.,  1911-12. 
de  la  Motte,  James  Francis,  a.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Delany,  Donald  Daniel,  a,  to,  ap,  Colona.    Senior. 
Del  Barto,  Peter  Charles,  a,  to,  ap,  Orange,  Tex.    U.  of  Texas,  1911-13. 
DePriest,  Claude  Matthew,  a,  Vincennes,  Lid.    LL.B.  (Lidianapolis  C.  of  Law) 

'13. 
Dom,  Grace,  a,  Albany,  N.Y.    Senior. 

Dyer,  Eara,  a,  to,  ap,  Ardmore,  Okla.    Senior;  S.B.  (Valparaiso  U.)  '13. 
Ellis,  James  Hervey  Stewart,  Jr.,  a,  to,  ap,  Rensselaer,  Ind.    Senior. 
Femhobs,  John  J., «,  Bloomington,  Lid.    S.B.  (Valparaiso  U.  )'13;  A.B.  (Indiana 

U.)  '14;  LL.B.  (Valparaiso  U.)  '11. 
Fisher,  Walter  Taylor,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Harvard  U.)  '13. 
Flaniken,  John  Culton,  a,  a,  to,  ap,  Mason,  Tenn.    A.B.  (Cumberland  U.)  '12. 
Floyd,  Albert  Ralph,  a,  to,  ap,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.    U.  of  Nebraska,  1912-13. 
Ford,  George  Watters,  a,  to,  South  Bend,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '14. 
Frank,  Seymour  Jerome,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Senior. 
Free,  John  Noble,  «,  Chetopa,  Kan.    A.B.  (Cooper  C.)  '13. 
French,  Burton  Lee,  ap,  Moscow,  Idaho.    A.B.  (U.  of  Idaho)  '01;  Ph.M.  '03. 
Fuller,  Floyd  Hamilton,  a,  to,  ap,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Gaebler,  Hans  David,  a,  a,  to,  «p,  Watertown,  Wis.    A.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '08; 

A.M.  (ibid.)  '09. 
Gillespie,  Julian  Edgeworth,  a,  Dallas,  Tex.    U.  of  Texas,  1911-13. 
GilruUi,  Irwin  Thobum,  a,  Boseman,  Mont.    A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  U.)  '10. 
Goddard,  Roy  William,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Senior;  Knox  C,  1911-13. 
Griffith,  Sanford,  ap,  Chicago.    Senior. 

Grimm,  Simon  Ray,  a,  Charleroi,  Pa.    A.B.  (Washington  and  Jefferson  C.)  '11. 
Hall,  Nelson  Clarence,  a,  to,  ap,  Franklin,  Ind.    A.B.  (Franklin  C.)  '13. 
Hansen,  Alvin  Lawrence,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Senior. 
Harris,  Moses  Guettelle  Columbus,  ap,  Chicago.    U.  of  Chicago,  1910-12. 
EEarrison,  Sol,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Senior. 
Hay,  Leo  Stark,  to,  ap,  Kingman,  Kan.    Senior. 
Hirsch,  Joseph  Leo,  a,  to,  ap,  Hammond,  Ind.    Senior. 
Hodges,  Will,  ap,  Winfield,  Kan.    Senior  (Southwestern  C). 
Hoffman,  Joseph  CarroU,  a,  to,  ap,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    U.  of  Notre  Dame,  1912-13. 
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Hoover,  Blaine,  a,  w,  sp,  DeEalb.  ,  Senior  (Beloit  C.)* 

Hoyt,  Homer,  «,  Kansas  aty,  Kan.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '13;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '13. 

Hurwitz,  Hany  Israel,  8,  a,  Chicago.    Senior. 

Jefferson,  Charles  Lee,  Jr.,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Lincoln  U.)  '14. 

Jensen,  Christen,  «,  Provo,  Utah.    A.B.  (U.  of  Utah)  '07;  A.M.  (Harvard  U.) 

'08. 
Johnson,  WiUiam  Guy,  8,  West  Baden,  Ind.    Graduate  (Indiana  State  Normal 

S.)  '10. 
Jones,  John  Spillman,  «,  Warrensburg,  Mo.    Pd.B.  (Warrensburg  State  Normal 

S.)  '12;  Pd.M.  (ibid,)  '12. 
Jones,  Morgan  Palmer,  «,  a,  to,  Chicago.    S.B.  (U.  of  Wooster)  '11. 
Jordan,  William  Russell,  a,  w,  ap,  Des  Moines,  la.    A.B.  (Drake  U.)  '14. 
Judson,  Clay,  a,  w,  8p,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Harvard  U.)  '14. 
Keefe,  Robert  John,  a,  w,  8p,  East  St.  Louis.    A.B.  (St.  Mary's  C.)  '14. 
King,  Willard  Leroy,  a,  Wj  8Pf  Henry.    Knox  C,  1912-14. 
Kinney,  Max,  8,  a,  w,  «p,  Mt.  Pleasant,  la.    S.B.  (Iowa  Wesleyan  C.)  '12. 
Kizer,  Myron  Dean,  «,  Nappanee,  Ind.    Senior. 
Koch,  Edward  Carl,  8p,  Scranton,  Pa.    U.  of  Pennsylvania,  1911-13. 
Kritzer,  John  Jacob,  a,  w,  ap,  Roseville.    A.B.  (Monmouth  C.)  '13. 
Levinson,  Geoffrey,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Senior. 
Leviton,  Samuel  Mayer,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Senior. 

Lovelace,  Franklin  Ameca,  a,  Wynne,  Ark.    A.B.  (Arkansas  Baptist  C.)  '14. 
Lucas,  Ralph  DeWitt,  a,  w,  «p,  Galesburg.    S.B.  (Knox  C.)  '14. 
McBride,  James  Renwick,  a,  w,  ap,  Allison  Park,  Pa.    Geneva  C,  1910-12. 
McGough,  John  Francis,  a,  Missoula,  Mont.    A.B.  (Colgate  U.)  '10. 
Mcintosh,  John,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Oberlin,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '11. 
McLarty,  Robert  Pritchett,  a,  Decatur,  Ga.    A.B.  (Vanderbilt  U.)  '11. 
Marsh,  Sam,  a,  w,  ap.  Admire,  Kan.    Senior  (Ottawa  U.). 
Martin,  Gomer  Rardin,  a,  Minnie,  Ky. 

Martin,  Isaac  Roy,  a.  Liberty,  Mo.    A.B.  (William  Jewell  C.)  '12. 
Massena,  Roy,  a,  Blue  Island.    A.B.  (Wabash  C.)  '02. 
Matthews,  William  Henry,  a.  Grand  Forks,  N.D.    A.B.  (Lake  Forest  C.)  '92; 

A.M.  (ibid.)  '94;    D.D.  (McCormick  Theological  Seminary)  '12;    LL3. 

(Chicago  Kent  C.  of  Law)  '95. 
Meseke,  Frank  Bennett,  a,  Lake  Forest.    Ph.B.  '12. 
Messer,  George  Michael,  a,  a,  w,  ap.  West  PuUman.    Graduate  (Stevens  Point 

Normal  S.)  '13. 
Miller,  Chester  Arthur,  a,  w,  Grayslake.    S.B.  (Shurtleff  C.)  '09. 
Natestad,  Harold  Delmar,  a,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.    Senior;   U.  of  South  Dakotst 

1911-14. 
Newberry,  Charles  Lester,  a,  Gilbert,  Minn.     Marietta  C,  1892-3. 
Nichols,  Andrew  Leach,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Dartmouth  C.)  '08. 
Nielson,  Joseph,  o,  Hyde  Park,  Utah.    Brigham  Young  C,  1911-14. 
Northen,  George  Traylor,  a,  Atlanta,  Ga.    A.B.  (U.  of  Greorgia)  '12;    LL.B. 

(Atlanta  Law  S.)  '14. 
Nutter,  Warren  Melville,  w,  Persinger,  W.Va.    S.B.  (Valparaiso  U.)  '12. 
Ogg,  James  Brooks,  a,  w,  ap,  Mount  Sterling,  Ky.    Centre  C,  190&-7. 
Olney,  Clair,  a,  w,  ap,  Leonidas,  Mich.    A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '10. 
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Pointer,  John  Thurman,  a,  w,  Belton,  Mo.    A.B.  (Washington  and  Jefferson  C.) 

'10. 
Parnass,  Emanuel  Rabin,  «,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Senior. 
Patrick,  George  Walter,  «p,  Rockford.    U.  of  Chicago,  1912-15. 
Patterson,  Brooks  Bartlett,  «,  Woodruff,  S.C.    A.B.  (Wofford  C.)  '08;   LL.B. 

(Atlanta  Law  S.)  '14. 
Pattrick,  John  H,  a,  «p,  Higbee,  Mo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri  )'12;  S.B.  (ibid.)  '12. 
Pavlioek,  Charles  Borromeo,  Jr.,  a,  Wy  «p,  Chicago.    SeniQr. 
Pedott,  Sidney,  a,  w,  8Pt  Chicago.    Senior. 

Perry,  Elizabeth,  a,  w,  «p,  Melvin.    Graduate  (Illinois  State  Normal  S.)  '07. 
Plantz,  Truman,  Jr.,  a,  tp,  «p,  Warsaw.    S.B.  (Knox  C.)  '14. 
Potts,  Charles  Shirley,  «,  Austin,  Tex.    A.B.  (U.  of  Texas)  '02;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '02; 

LL.B.  (ibid.)  '09. 
Prentice,  Carol  Spence,  a,  w^  »p,  New  York,  N.Y.    A.B.  (Wellesley  C.)  '13; 

A.M.  '14. 
Prosser,  William  Davies,  «,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    S.B.  (Utah  Agricultural  C.) 

'13;  U.  of  Utah,  1909-11. 
Puttkammer,  Ernst  Wilfred,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Princeton  U.)  '14. 
Reiser,  Theodore  Ganier,  a,  w,  »p,  Dajrton,  Ohio.    St.  Mary's  C,  1911-12. 
Richards,  Laurence  William,  «,  a,  w,  ap,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Rogers,  David  Miles,  «,  Randolph,  Neb.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '12. 
Rosenberg,  Magnus  Block,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Senior. 
Rumold,  Christian  Ferdinand,  «,  Berea,  Ky.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '02;  LL.B. 

(ibid.)  '99. 
Ruppelt,  Edward  Alford,  to,  Steamboat  Rock,  la.    Senior;  Iowa  State  Teachers 

C,  1911-14. 
Ryan,  Thomas  Francis,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Senior. 
Sackett,  Loy  Earl,  «,  Cameron,  Mo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '12. 
Sandall,  Robert  Franklin,  a,  a,  w,  apj  York,  Neb.    Nebraska  Wesleyan  U., 

1912-13;  Boston  U.,  1913-14. 
Sayre,  Sydney  Lombard,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Senior. 
Schaffner,  Margaret  Anna,  w,  ap,  LaGrange.    A.B.  (C.  of  Emporia)  '95;  A.M. 

(U.  of  Wisconsin)  '99;  Ph.D.  (ibid.)  '02. 
Sohmauss,  Frank  Edward,  a,  Rockfoid.    A.B.  (St.  Mary's  C.)  '04;  A.M.  (St. 

Louis  U.)  '10. 
Sickle,  Max  S.,  11,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Senior. 
Siefkin,  George  L.,  «,  a,  U7,  ap^  Newton,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Agricultural  C, 

1912-14. 
Simpson,  Fred  Irwin,  «,  Virden,  Manitoba,  Canada.    A.B.  (U.  of  Manitoba)  '12. 
Sliohter,  Sumner  Huber,  ap,  Madison,  Wis.    A.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '13;  A.M. 

(ibid.)  '14. 
Smart,  Thomas  Leonidas,  «,  a,  tp,  «p,  CarroUton,  Mo. 
Soule,  Horace,  a,  w,  Houston,  Tex.    Agricultural  and  Mechanical  C.  of  Texas, 

1909-10. 
Stains,  Tracy  Ranger,  a,  to,  sp,  Roswell,  N.M.    Senior. 
Stewart,  David  Wallace,  «,  Sioux  City,  la.    A.B.  (Geneva  C.)  '11. 
Stewart,  James  Harvey,  a,  to,  ap,  Wichita,  Kan.    Senior  (Friends  U.). 
Swan,  Joseph  Hugo,  «,  a,  to,  ap^  Sioux  City,  la.    Senior. 
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Taylor,  Lee  Jackson,  «,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Graduate  (Kansas  State  Normal  S.)  '11. 
Tilton,  Charles  Henry,  a,  Wj  sp,  Taylorstown,  Pa.    Ph.B.  (Muskingum  C.)  13. 
Todhunter,  Rex  Abner,  «p.  East  Monroe,  Ohio.    S.B.  (Wihnington  C.)  '13. 
Treadway,  Oswell  Garlcmd,  s,  Richmond.    Graduate  (Western  Dlinoia  State 

Normal  S.)  '10. 
Turner,  C^rge  Walker,  «,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    A.B.  (Illinois  C.)  '12;  J.B.  (U.  of 

Missouri)  '13. 
Udy,  Stanley  Hart,  »p,  J)unkirk,  N.Y.    Senior;  George  Washington  U.,  190^11. 
Van  Brunt,  John  H.,  w,  sp,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.    Cornell  U.,  1912-13. 
Van  Hecke,  Maurice  Taylor,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Beloit  C,  1911-13. 
Wade,  Lester  Andrew,  u>,  sp,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Waloh,  Lawrence  Arthur,  a,  w,  «p.  Reader,  N.D.    S.B.  (Valparaiso  U.)  '13. 
Webster,  John  Fraser,  a,  u?,  «p,  Clinton,  Okla.    Creorge  Washington  U.,  1913-11 
Wetterstrom,  Arthur  Carl,  Wy  «p,  Ellison  Bay,  Wis.    Indiana  U.,  1914. 
Wheeler,  Nathaniel,  «,  Fairfield,  Conn.    A.B.  (Yale  U.)  '14. 
White,  Leonard  Dupee,  u».  North  Acton,  Mass.    S.B.  (Dartmouth  C.)  '14. 
Wilford,  John  ComeUus,  a.  Bowling  Green,  Ky.    Ogden  C,  1906-10. 
Wilkes,  Sterling  Pearre,>«,  Columbia,  Mo.    Senior  (U.  of  Missouri). 
Willis,  Nelson  Morton,  a,  Bogue  Chitto,  Miss.    A.B.  (Tougaloo  U.)  '14. 
Wilson,  Norman  Richard, «,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada.    A.B.  (U.  of  Toronto) 

'99;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '01;  Ph.D.  '07. 
Winner,  William  Harold,  «,  a,  Cambridge,  Mass.    Senior  (Wesleyan  U.). 
Winning,  Montgomery  Smith,  «,  Rossville.    A.B.  (DePauw  U.)  '13. 
Wisdom,  Agrippa  Grenville,  a,  Independence,  Mo.    Pd.B.  (Warrensbuig  State 

Normal  S.)  '08;  U.  of  Missouri,  1910-11. 
Wise,  Basil  Fred,  a,  w,  Winfield,  la.    Senior  (Parsons  C). 
Woolfolk,  Ada  Swallow,  «,  Louisville.  Ky.     S.B.  (Wellesley  C.)  '91;    U.  of 

Chicago,  1901-3. 


UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Lacy,  Edwin,  «,  Longview,  Tex. 

Morris,  Hubert,  a,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Rice,  niilip  LaVergne,  s,  a,  to,  «p,  Lihue,  Hawaii. 


STUDENTS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  TAKING  LAW  COURSES 

Allison,  Walter  Hearst,  w,  ap,  St.  James,  Mo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '14. 

Beckwith,  Samuel  Comer,  U7,  Chicago.    Senior. 

Beyle,  Herman  Carey,  «,  Franklin,  Ind.    A.B.  (Central  C.)  '12. 

Campbell,  LeRoy,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Senior. 

Clowes,  Francis  John,  w,  Chicago. 

Cross,  WiUiam  Thomas,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '08;  A.M.  (ibid,)  '09. 

Ebersole,  John  Franklin,  «,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Ph.B.  '07;  A.M.  (Harvard  U.) 

'09. 
Ehner,  Manuel  Conrad,  «,  Monroe,  Wis.    S.B.  (Northwestern  C.)  '11;  A.M.  (U. 

of  Illinois)  '12. 
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Frank,  Seymour  Jerome,  ap,  Chicago.    Senior. 

Gross,  Murray, «,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    S.B.  (U.  of  Pennsylvania)  '07. 

Hibbard,  Stanley  Williams,  «,  Climat,  Mich.    Senior. 

Hoyt,  Homer,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '13;  A.M.  (ibid,)  '13. 

Eawabe,  Kisaburo,  w,  Saitama,  Japan.    A.B.  (Waseda  U.)  '07;   A.M.  (U.  of 

Wisconsin)  '12;  LL.B.  (Waseda  U.)  '07. 
Kobayashi,  Kaom,  w,  sp,  Tokyo,  Japan.    A.M.  (Imperial  Tokyo  U.)  '02. 
Lehman,  Orren  Orbra,  «,  Winona,  Kan.    Graduate  (Western  State  Normal  S.) 

'12. 
Pattrick,  John  H.,  w,  Higbee,  Mo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '12;  S.B.  (ibid.)  '12. 
Wardlow,  Chester  Cameron,  a,  w,  Da3rton,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Juaniata  C.)  '12. 
White,  Leonard  Dupee,  ap,  North  Acton,  Mass.    S.B.  (Dartmouth  C.)  '14. 


SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  LAW  SCHOOL,  1914-16 

Resident  Graduates 2 

Third-Year  Students 78 

Second-Year  Students 84 

First-Year  Students 164 

Unclassified  Students 3 

Total  in  Law  School 331 

Students  in  other  departments  taking  law  courses 18 

Total 349 

Repetitions  (deduct) 5 

Qband  Total 344 
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Abraham,  Edwin  Doney,  «,  a,  w^  sp,  Clifton,  Arix.    Senior  C 

Acker,  Wesley  H.,  «,  a,  w,  ap,  Manitou,  Colo.    Colorado  C. 

Adams,  Clarence  Walter,  «,  Olney.    Kansas  U. 

Aiken,  Ralph  Charles,  a,  tp,  «p,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Amokl,  James  Eddy,  a,  w,  ap,  Miles  City,  Mont.    Senior  C. 

Arnold,  Merton  O.,  «,  Palmer,  Neb.    U.  of  Nebraska. 

Ashley,  Clifford,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Utah)  '10. 

Bailey,  Percival,  8,  a,  w,  «p,  Carbondale.    S.B.  '14. 

Balcar,  Joseph,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Coe  C.)  '13. 

Barbour,  Orville  E.,  a,  w,  ap,  Peoria.    Bradley  Polytechnic  Inst. 

Bean,  Harokl  C,  «,  Portland,  Ore.    A.B.  (U.  of  Oregon)  '12. 

Beard,  Halard,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Billik,  Cyril  D.,  «,  Volyn,  Russia.    Ph.B.  '13. 

Bjerken,  Frederik  Nikolas,  a.  Kindred,  N.D.    A.B.  (U.  of  North  Dakota)  '13. 

Bothman,  Louis,  a,  w,  ap,  Murphysboro.    Senior  C. 

Braafladt,  Louis,  a,  Belview,  Minn.    A.B.  (Luther  C.)  '06. 

Bradfield,  Helen  C,  a,  w,  ap,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.    A.B.  (Vassar  C.)  '06. 

Bristow,  Arthur  S.,  a,  w,  ap,  Princeton,  Mo.    U.  of  Missoini. 

Brown,  Mary  Wilmarth,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr)  '13. 

Brunemeier,  Edward  Herman,  a,  Hubbard,  la.    S.B.  '13. 

Bryan,  William  Scott,  a,  Chicago.    Jimior  C. 

Buis,  Albertus  H.,  a,  w,  ap,  Hickman,  Neb.    University  of  Nebraska. 

Bull,  Leland  L.,  a,  w,  ap,  Ellensburg,  Wash.    Senior  C. 

Burcky,  Fred  W.,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Butler,  Craig  D.,  a,  w,  ap,  Aledo.    S.B.  (Earlham  C.)  '14. 

Butler,  William  J.,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14. 

Cakiwell,  George  T.,  a,  w,  ap,  Columbus,  Ohio.    A.M.  (Ohio  State  U.)  '13. 

Callander,  Russell  John,  a,  to,  ap,  Delaware,  Ohio.    Ohio  Wesleyan  U. 

Cann,  LeRoy  R.,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Carlsson,  Edward  Samuel,  a,  w,  ap,  Lindsborg,  Kan.    A.B.  (Bethany  C.)  '12. 

Carpenter,  Fred  E.,  a,  Reasnor,  la.    Senior  C. 

Carrico,  Mamie  Leola,  a,  Ashmore.    S.B.  '14. 

Caylor,  Harold  Delos,  a,  w,  ap,  Pennville,  Ind.    Indiana  U. 

Cecil,  Eugene  R.,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Unclassified. 

ChamberUn,  Klee  A.,  a,  Tonica.    Northwestern  U. 

Chase,  Ralph,  a,  Wynewood,  Okla.    U.  of  Oklahoma. 

Chimene,  Eugene  Opet,  a,  to,  ap,  Houston,  Tex.    Senior  C. 

Chivers,  Joseph  Hardy,  a,  a,  to,  ap,  Helena,  Mont.    Senior  C. 

Choisser,  Roger  M.,  a,  to,  ap,  Menard.    Senior  C. 

Christensen,  Herbert  H.,  a,  to,  ap,  Jamestown,  Kan.    A.B.  (Ottawa  U.)  'H. 

Christofferson,  Olof  Harry,  a,  to,  ap,  Puyallup,  Wash.    U.  of  Oregon. 

Clarke,  William  L.,  a,  Provo,  Utah.    Utah  Agricultural  C. 

Clawson,  Benjamin,  a,  Lawrence,  Kan.    A.M.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '11. 

Coffman,  Carl  Flory,  a,  w,  ap,  Elkton,  Va.    A.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '11. 

Cohen,  Joseph  Kaiser,  ap,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 
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Cole,  Marion  O.,  a,  w^  sp,  Elbum.    Senior  C. 

Cooper,  Homer  Percival,  o,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Fiske  U.)  '11. 

Corcoran,  R.  Bourke,  8,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Crane,  Jay  J.,  a,  to,  ap,  Hot  Springs,  S.D.    U.  of  Nebraska. 

Critchlow,  Maurice  Martin,  a,  u^,  9p,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    A.B.  (Princeton  U.) 

'13. 
Dart,  Raymond  O.,  «,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '14. 
Davies,  Raymond  Evan,  a,  w,  «p,  Bement.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '14. 
Davis,  Ethel  Mildred,  a,  w,  8p,   Chicago.    Senior  C. 
Dilley,  Harry  Horace,  8,  Des  Moines,  la.    Drake  U. 
Dismond,  Henry  Binga,  ap,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 
Doll,  Frank  Rolla,  a,  to,  ap,  Lancaster,  Wis.    Senior  C. 

Dollahan,  Martin  Leland,  a,  w,  ap,  Lawrenceville.    Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal. 
Dragstedt,  Carl  Albert,  a,  w,  ap,  Anaconda,  Mont.    Senior  C. 
Dragstedt,  Lester  Reynold,  a,  w,  ap,  Anaconda,  Mont.    S.B.  '14. 
DuBois,  Charles  F.,  a,  Grand  Forks,  N.D.    U.  of  NoHh  Dakota. 
Dundon,  John  Richard,  a,  to,  ap,  Ishpeming,  Mich.    Litt.  B.  (Notre  Dame  U.)'14. 
Duner,  Clarence  S.,  a,  a,  v>,  ap,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 
Eastlake,  Alfred  Chesmore,  w,  ap,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Senior  C. 
Edson,  Henry  Scammon,  a,  to,  ap,  Grinnell,  la.    S.B.  (Cornell  C.)  '13. 
Ekfelt,  Odd,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Luther  C.)  '10. 
Eklund,  William  Joakim,  a,  a,  w,  Duluth,  Minn.    U.  of  Minnesota. 
Ekier,  James  Clyde,  a,  Tarkio,  Mo.    S.B.  (Tarkio  C.)  '05. 
Ellk>U,  Chester  H.,  a,  Cambridge,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Westminster  C.)  '09. 
Elliott,  James  R.,  a,  Linn,  Kan.    U.  of  Kansas. 
Elliott,  Russell  D.,  a,  ap,  Lawrence,  Kan.    A.B.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '14. 
Elsesser,  Oscar  J.,  a,  a,  to,  ap,  Freeport.    S.B.  '13. 
Fancher,  James  Kenneth,  a,  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.    U.  of  Montana. 
Finney,  Clarence  E.  M.,  to,  ap,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    S.B.  (Westminster  C.)  '11. 
Fisher,  Charles  Edward,  ap,  Macomb.    Senior  C. 

Fister,  Oeorge  M.,  a,  to,  ap,  Logan,  Utah.    S.B.  (Utah  Agricultural  C.)  '12. 
Flinn,  Brainerd  Pease,  a,  to,  ap.  Redwood  Falls,  Minn.    Pomona  C. 
Flynn,  Michael  H.,  a,  a,  w,  Hartford,  Wis. 

Foran,  Francis  Leo,  a,  a,  to,  ap,  Worcester,  Mass.    A.B.  (Holy  Cross  C.)  '13. 
Fuller,  Glenn  Vincent,  a,  to,  ap,  Lima,  Ohio.    Ohio  Wesleyan  U. 
Galvin,  George  J.,  a,  to,  Chicago.    McMinnville  C. 
Gerish,  Nettie  L.,  a,  Gypsum,  Kan.    Emporia  Normal  School. 
Gidley,  William  Francis,  a.  Holly,  Mich.    S.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '08. 
Giere,  Silas  Waldemar,  a,  to,  ap.  Sacred  Heart,  Minn.    St.  Olaf's  C. 
Gifford,  Homer  R.,  a,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio.    S.B.  (Otterbein  U.)  '11. 
Gi£ford,  Martha  J.,  a,  Coming,  N.Y.    Ph.B.  (Kalamasoo  C.)  '10. 
Gilchrist,  Virgil  Martha,  a,  Moscow,  Idaho.    S.B.  (U.  of  Idaho)  '12. 
Gibroy,  Earl  William,  a,  Chicago.    U.  of  Minnesota. 
Ginsburg,  Harry,  a,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14. 
Gleason,  Archie  Leland,  a,  to,  ap,  Glenville,  Minn.    Senior  C. 
Goff,  W.  R.,  a,  Spencer,  W.Va.    U.  of  West  Virginia. 
Go-Kee,  Francisco,  a,  to,  ap,  Manila,  P.I.    Senior  C. 
Golub,  Samuel,  to,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14. 
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Grassel,  Albert  G.,  s,  Thompson.    S.B.  (Blackburn  U.)  '06. 

Gray,  George  Alexander,  a,  w,  sp,  Detroit,  Mich.    Senior  C. 

Greenspahn,  Sydney,  8,  a,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Grichter,  Benjamin  B.,  8,  <p,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Groat,  James  T.,  8,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Hager,  Benjamin  Harry,  a,  u;,  <p,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Senior  C. 

Hardinger,  Paul  Milton,  a,  w,  sp,  Gays.    U.  of  Hlinois. 

Hardt,  Leo  J.,  8,  a,  tr,  sp,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14. 

Harger,  Chalmer  Milton,  ap,  Topeka,  Kan.    U.  of  Nebraska. 

Harrington,  Ethel  R.,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '12. 

Harrington,  Kathleen  R.,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14. 

Harris,  Carl  N.,  «,  Wihnot,  S.D.    A.B.  (Wabash  C.)  '10. 

Hart,  William  Harry,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Hartwig,  Gerhard  F.,  8,  St.  Ansgar,  la. 

Heck,  Frank  Leroy,  tr,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Wittenberg  C.)  '14. 

Heise,  Herman  Alfred,  8,  a,  w,  8p,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    A.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '13. 

Henderson,  Arthur  J.,  8,  Lake  Mills,  la. 

Henkel,  Lowell  Lee,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Washburn  C.)  '12. 

Henry,  William  John,  8,  a,  w,  8p,  Chester,  S.C.    A.B.  (Erskine  C.)  '12. 

Heumann,  Johanna,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Hicks,  Clarence  J.,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Colmnbia  U. 

Higbee,  David  R.,  8,  Omaha,  Neb.    U.  of  Omaha. 

Hines,  Marion,  a,  w,  sp,  Albion.    A.B.  (Smith  C.)  '13. 

Holderman,  Jacob  William,  a,  w,  Hutsonville.    A.B.  (DePauw  U.)  '09. 

Holmblad,  Edward  C,  a,  w,  sp,  Aiux)ra.    Lake  Forest  U. 

Horrall,  Onis  Harrison,  8,  Cannelburg,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  SchooL 

Hough,  Wyman  G.,  sp,  Sibley,  la.    U.  of  Iowa. 

Houston,  Frances,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Kalispell,  Mont.    S.B.  '14. 

Huber,  Harry  Lee,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Mattoon.    S.B.  '10. 

Hunter,  Alice  M.,  a,  w,  sp.  Grand  Forks,  N.D.    A.B.  (U.  of  North  Dakota)  '14. 

Hunter,  Paul  M.,  s,a,w,  sp,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Huntington,  Earl  D.,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Ice,  Noel  Carlysle,  s,  Gifford.    Western  Reserve  U. 

Inlow,  William  DePrez,  s,  a,  to,  sp,  Manilla,  Ind.    S.B.  '15. 

Ireland,  Jay,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Bridgeport.    Senior  C. 

Jackson,  Clancy  M.,  s,  Forsyth,  Ga.    Mercer  U. 

Jacobson,  Leroy,  a,  w,  sp,  Elkhom,  Wis.    Beloit  C. 

Johnson,  Everett  W.,  s,  Columbia,  Mo.    U.  of  Missouri. 

Johnson,  Henry  C,  a,  w,  sp,  lola.  Wis.    Senior  C. 

Johnson,  Russell  C,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Oakland,  Neb.    Senior  C. 

Jones,  Harold  Oakland,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Denison,  Tex.    A.B.  (U.  of  Texas)  ^07. 

Joranson,  Yngve,  a,  w,  sp.  Rock  Island.    A.B.  (Augustana  C.)  '13. 

Kahan,  Harry  Leo,  s,  Gary,  Ind.    Senior  C. 

Kanter,  Aaron  Elias,  s,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Kaplan,  David,  a,  w,  sp,  LaPorte,  Ind.    Senior  C. 

Karcher,  Frank  J.,  w,  Herscher.    A.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '14. 

Keener,  Harry  A.,  a,  w,  sp,  Grinnell,  la.    S.B.  (Grinnell  C.)  '13. 

Kemper,  Malcom,  a,  w,  sp,  Cmcinnati,  Ohio.    Yale  U. 
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Kennedy,  Berthold  8.,  a,  w,  sp,  Comersville,  Tenn.    Senior  C. 

Kerrigai,  Robert  L.,  a,  w,  «p,  Michigan  City,  Ind.    S.B.  (Purdue  U.)  '12. 

Kilgore,  Floyd,  «,  Vermilion.    A.B.  (DePauw  U.)  '12. 

Knauf,  Arthur  R.,  «,  Chilton,  Wis.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 

Koptik,  George,  «,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Komder,  Lcuis  Henry,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  Cedarfourg,  Wis.    A.B.  (Ripon  C.)  '13. 

Kuhn,  Orta  Edward,  «,  Stockton,  Cal.    A.B,  (Baker  U.)  '06. 

Kulvinsky,  Max,  «,  a,  w,  Chicago.    S.B.  '15. 

Lahners,  Thomas,  «,  a,  u?,  ap,  Belvidere,  Neb.    S.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '13. 

Landis,  William  Albert,  «,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Laus,  Clark  John,  sp,  Oshkosh,  Wis.    Senior  C. 

Laval,  John,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Lebensohn,  James  Eleazar,  a,  Wy  sp,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14. 

Lee,  James  E.,  «,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Leonard,  William  Magruder,  a,  Fostoria,  Ohio.    S.B.  (Western  Reserve  U.)  '13. 

Levin,  David,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Levin,  Isadore  Michael,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Levy,  David  Mordecai,  a,  w,  sp,  Scranton,  Pa.    A.B.  (Harvard  U.)  '14. 

Lewis,  Julian  Herman,  a,  w,  sp,  Cairo.    A.M.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '10. 

Lewis,  Marian,  a,  to,  «p,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    A.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '13. 

Lowe,  Cecil  E.,  «,  Severance,  Kan.    A.B.  (Washburn  C.)  '13. 

Lucas,  Albert  Dvorak,  «,  Chicago.    S.B.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '12. 

Lyon,  Will  Person,  «,  a,  to,  sp,  Elkhom,  Wis.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '11. 

McCann,  Ezelle,  a,  to,  Toomsuba,  Miss.    Mississippi  C. 

McCarthy,  Patrick  T.,  a,  to,  «p.  Anaconda,  Mont.    S.B.  '14. 

Macdonidd,  Hugh,  a,  to,  sp,  Peoria.    Bradley  Polytechnic  Inst. 

Mclndoo,  Ralph  Emerson,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Syracuse  U. 

McEenzie,  Pierce,  a,  to,  sp,  Elwood,  la.    Senior  C. 

McNally,  William  D.,  sp,  Chicago.    A.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '06. 

Maitland,  Leslie  M.,  s,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Michigan  S.  of  Mines)  '06. 

Margolis,  David  Jacob,  s,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Harvard  U. 

Martin,  Harry  Paul,  s,  a,  to,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Monmouth  C.)  '02. 

Mathews,  William  S.,  a,  Ashland,  Wis.    Senior  C. 

Mattill,  Peter  Milton,  s,  a,  to,  sp,  Inza,  Mo.    S.B.  (Northwestern  C.)  '12. 

Mayer,  Eatherine  Martha,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    S.B.  '11. 

Meeker,  William  Raymond,  a,  w,  sp.  Hazel  DeU.    Senior  C. 

Melick,  Clark  Cwen,  a,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Ohio  State  U.)  '10. 

Merriman,  John  Riley,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Miles,  Lurine,  s.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    A.B.  (U.  of  Utah)  '11. 

Miller,  Charles  Philip,  a,  to,  sp.  Oak  Park.    Senior  C. 

Miller,  Gertrude  Helen,  a,  to,  Chicago.    Unclassified. 

Mohr,  George  Joseph,  a,  to,  sp,  Seattle,  Wash.    U.  of  Washington. 

Moncriefif,  William  F.,  s,  Nashville,  Tenn.    M.S.  (Vanderbilt  U.)  '13. 

Moody,  Willson  Bridges,  a,  to,  sp,  Evanston.    A.B.  (Williams  C.)  '14. 

Moorhead,  Louis  David,  s,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    A.B.  (St.  Ignatius  C.)  '13. 

Morgenroth,  Frank  C,  s,  Milwaukee,  Wb.    Unclassified. 

Mulholland,  W.  J.,  s,  Chicago.    Unclassified. 

Mumma,  Claude  S.,  a,  to,  sp,  Forreston.    Valparaiso  U. 
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MunDB,  Shirley  B.,  «,  Oxford,  Ohio.    Senior  C. 

Myers,  Merrill  M.,  «,  Glenwood,  la.    S.B.  (Des  Moines  C.)  '13. 

Naroditsky,  Samuel,  8p,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Nellans,  Charles  Thomas,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Newoomb,  Frank  S.,  a,  w,  «p,  Muskogee,  Okla.    Senior  C. 

Newman,  Edward  L.,  a,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Nichols,  John  Herbert,  8,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Oberlin  C.)  '11. 

Noonan,  James  J.,  a,  w,  spf  Joliet.    St.  Ignatius  C. 

Noonan,  William  J.,  a,  w,  sp,  Elma,  la.    Senior  C. 

Numbers,  Joseph  R.,  a,  w,  8p,  Boise,  Idaho.    U.  of  Idaho. 

Oates,  Charles  E.,  «,  Little  Rock,  Ark.    A.B.  (U.  of  Arkansas)  '06. 

Ogden,  Claude  H.,  «,  Cedarville,  N.J.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Ohlendorf,  Clarence,  a,  w.  Park  Ridge.    S.M.  '10. 

Oliver,  Henry  E.,  a,  u>,  «p,  Signoumy,  la.    U.  of  Iowa. 

Oliver,  Leonard  B.  E.,  a,  to,  Signoumy,  la.    U.  of  Iowa. 

Olson,  Carl  Theodore,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 

Opie,  Harold  D.,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 

Orlov,  Henry  Louis,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Ortmayer,  Marie,  «,  a,  u^,  sp,  Chicago.    Ph.  B.  '06. 

Paine,  Norman  C,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    S.B.  '13. 

Parmelee,  Jane  M.,  a,  sp,  Rochelle.    Senior  C. 

Patrick,  Florence  N.,  «,  a,  tr.  Oak  Park.    S.B.  '13. 

Patton,  Halford  E.,  a,  u;,  ap,  Chicago.    Indiana  U. 

Payne,  Clarence  H.,  a,  to,  8p,  Chicago.    U.  of  Michigan. 

Pearlman,  Samuel  J.,  «,  a,  tp,  «p,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14. 

Pearsall,  Clifford  J.,  a,  to,  «p,  Evansville,  Wis.    S.B.  (Beloit  C.)  '14. 

Perry,  Eugene  B.,  a,  to,  «p,  Melvin.    Senior  C. 

Pfunder,  Malcolm  C,  «,  a,  to,  «p,  Greenwood,  Wis.    Senior  C. 

Poppen,  Jacob,  a,  to,  8p,  Sioux  Center,  la.    Hope  C. 

Portis,  Sydney  A.,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Poska,  Sydney  C,  a,  Lincoln,  Neb.    U.  of  Nebraska. 

Powell,  Chfiford  S.,  a,  to,  «p,  Grinnell,  la.    S.B.  (Grinnell  C.)  '13. 

Preston,  Paul  J.,  «,  Myelo,  Minn.    U.  of  Minnesota. 

Pritchett,  Lamar  F.,  «,  Thomasville,  Ala.    Unclassified. 

Rabens,  Isador  H.,  «,  Chicago.    S.B.  '13. 

Ramos,  Alfredo,  a,  to,  Calumpit,  P.I.    A.B.  (William  Jewell  C.)  '14. 

Rankin,  Fred  M.,  a,  Akron,  Ohio.    Western  Reserve  U. 

Ray,  Ruth  Bodine,  «,  Waco,  Tex.    A.B.  (Baylor  U.)  '13. 

Reed,  Walter  K.,  a,  Boulder,  Colo.    State  Preparatory  S.  of  O>lorado. 

Roberts,  Mildred  Jessie,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Smith  C.)  '12. 

Robins,  Charles  A.,  a,  to,  «p,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.    A.B.  (William  Jewell  C.)  '07. 

Robinson,  John  E.,  o,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.    Fort  Worth  U. 

Rock,  John  L.,  «,  Lexington,  Ky.    S.B.  (U.  of  Oklahoma)  '14. 

Roderick,  Lee  M.,  «,  Brodhead,  Wis.    Ohio  State  U. 

Rogers,  Malcolm  F.,  a,  to,  sp,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.    A.B.  (Columbia  U.)  '14. 

Rogers,  Maurice  P.,  to.  Oak  Park.    Senior  C. 

Rosenburg,  Harry  Louis,  «p,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Rosenheim,  Ethel,  a,  to,  Chicago.    S.B.  '13. 
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RosBy  Vergil  A.,  a,  w,  ap,  Rossburg,  Ohio.    Junior  C. 

Rud,  Aathony  M.,  a,  %o,  sp,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Dartmouth  C.)  '14. 

Ryall,  George  W.,  a,  u>,  sp,  Wooster,  Ohio.    U.  of  Wooster. 

Saari,  Join  A.,  s,  a,  Eveleth,  Minn.    U.  of  Minnesota. 

Sauer,  Hetry  C.,  tr,  sp,  Rutland.    Senior  C. 

Schaner,  Morris,  s,  Toledo,  Ohio.    Senior  C. 

Schelm,  George  W.,  9,  a,  Denison,  la.    U.  of  Iowa. 

Schlegel,  Edirard  H.,  a,  w,  sp,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.    U.  of  Michigan. 

Sohmitt,  Edwin  C,  9,  a,  w,  Moundridge,  Kan.    A.M.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '13. 

Schuster,  FranSdin  P.,  a,  u>,  ap,  El  Paso,  Tex.    S.B.  '15. 

Schuster,  Stephen  A.,  a,  w,  sp,  El  Paso,  Tex.    Senior  C. 

Scott,  Kate  Frances,  a,  w,  ap,  Wooster,  Ohio.    Ph.B.  (U.  of  Wooster)  '12. 

Seaburg,  Elmer  W.,  a,  %o,  sp,  Peoria.    Bradley  Polytechnic  Inst. 

Sellers,  Arthur  L.,  a,  u^,  Bryan,  Ohio.    Manchester  C. 

Semerak,  Celestin  B.,  «,  Chicago.    Northwestern  U. 

Shapere,  Abraham  D.,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    U.  of  Minnesota. 

Sharpi  William  B.,  «,  Nashville,  Tenn.    A.B.  (U.  of  the  South)  '10. 

Sherman,  Borris  J.,  a,  id,  <p,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Sherman,  Maurice  J.,  a,  ti?,  «p,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Sherwood,  Noble  P.,  a,  Lawrence,  Kan.    A.M.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '11. 

Shirk,  Harold  L.,  a,  w,  Topeka,  Kan.    A.B.  (Washburn  C.)  '14. 

Sk)an,  LeRoy  Hendrick,  8,  a,  ti?,  ap,  Aurora.    S.B.  '14. 

Smith,  Charles  Spurgeon,  a.    S.B.  (Baylor  U.)  '10. 

Smith,  Josephine  Elizabeth,  a,  Wj  ap,  lAWson,  Mo.    A.B.  (Central  C.  for  Women) 

'12. 
Smith,  Stuart  Luthy,  a,  w,  ap,  Pittsfield.    U.  of  Illinois. 
Smith,  Vem  P.,  a,  Waupun,  Wis.    Senior  C. 
Snyder,  Howell,  a,  w,  ap,  Peoria.    Bradley  Polytechnic  Inst. 
Sobul,  Solomon  A.,  a,  w,  ap,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Western  Reserve  U. 
Sonnenschein,  Robert,  ti?,  Chicago.    Unclassified. 
Stam,  Nicholas  C,  a,  w^  ap,  Chicago.    S.B.  '15. 
Stangl,  Fred  H.,  a,  w,  ap,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.    Senior  C. 
Stehman,  Henry  M.,  a,  w,  Pasadena,  Cal.    Occidental  C. 
Steinberg,  Moses  E.,  a,  w,  ap,  Bassarabia,  Russia.    S.B.  (U.  of  California)  '14. 
Stotter,  Arthur  L.,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

St.  Pierre,  Edward  Walter,  a,  w,  Salem,  Ore.    A.B.  (Willamette  U.)  '12. 
Sweet,  WinfieU  Carey,  a,  a,  w,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Colgate  U.)  '13. 
Taylor,  Charles  Fletcher,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 
Taylor,  William  Amory,  a,  Portage,  Wis.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 
Teninga,  Arthur,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Thatcher,  Harvey  S.,  a,  w,  ap,  Utica,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Ohio  State  U.)  '09. 
Thiell,  James  Edward,  a.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.    Unclassified. 
Thomas,  William  A.,  a,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Ph.B.  '12. 
Thompson,  John  Clark,  a,  w,  ap,  Sutton,  Neb.    U.  of  Nebraska. 
Thomson,  James  E.,  a.  Fort  Worth,  Tex.    Fort  Worth  U. 
Torpin,  Richard  Ivan,  a,  w,  ap,  Oakdale,  Neb.    A.B.  (Nebraska  Wesleyan  U.)  '13. 
Tsuchiya,  Hiromu,  a,  Osaka,  Japan.    A.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '13. 
Tucker,  David  A.,  a,  Hillsdale,  Mich.    A.M.  (Parker  C.)  '10. 
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Van  de  Erve,  Henrietta,  «,  Wauwatosa,  Wis.    Hope  C. 

Venable/  George  Lyle,  a,  w^  «p,  Oskaloosa,  la.    Penn  C. 

Volini,  Italo,  a,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    S.B.  44. 

Walker,  William  G.,  a,  u?,  Riceville,  la.    Senior  C. 

Ware,  Julian  V.,  a,  u?,  Chicago.    Unclassified. 

Warzeski,  Edward,  a,  ti?,  sp,  Chicago.    Senior  C. 

Washburn,  Arthur  M.,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  Burlington,  la.    U.  of  Iowa. 

Watts,  Charles  Edward,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  Juliaette,  Idaho.    S.B.  (U.  of  Idaho)  '13. 

Watts,  Clyde  Franklin,  a,  w,  sp,  Lancaster,  Ky.    Kingswood  C. 

Webb,  Robert  Alexander,  «,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Weishaar,  Herman  Oliver,  a,  w,  sp,  Heyworth.    Hiram  C. 

White,  Paul  Amos,  «,  Washington,  D.C.    S.B.  '08. 

White,  Willard  D.,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  Seattle,  Wash.    U.  of  Washington. 

Wilcox,  Henry  Slater,  «,  Little  Falls,  N.Y.    A.M.  (Harvard  U.)  '11. 

Williams,  Delon  A.,  a,  sp,  Murray,  Ky.    U.  of  Kentucky. 

Williams,  Frank  Argyle,  a,  w,  sp,  Lockboume,  Ohio.    S.B.  '15. 

Woodward,  Lee  Roy,  a,  w,  sp,  Mason  City,  la.    S.B.  (Grinnell  C.)  '09. 

Men— 275  Women— 25  Total— 300 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS  TAKING  MEDICAL  COURSES 

Barker,  Augustus  L.,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Gadsden,  Ala.    S.M.  (U.  of  Alabama)  '11. 

Basinger,  Harvey  R.,  w.  Pandora,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Western  Reserve  U.)  '09. 

Behrman,  Michael,  a,  Covington,  Ky.    A.B.  (U.  of  Cincinnati)  '06. 

Bengston,  Ida  A.,  a,  w,  sp,  Haward,  Neb.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nebraska)  '03. 

Berger,  L.  S.,  a,  Chicago.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 

Bergman,  Henry  D.,  s,  Ames,  la.    Iowa  State  U. 

Berry,  F.,  a,  w,  sp,  Columbus,  Ohio.    A.M.  (Ohio  State  U.)  '13. 

Birdsall,  C.  A.,  a.  Friend,  Neb.    Junior  C. 

Bliward,  A.  W.,  s,  Baltimore,  Ohio.    S.B.  (Ohio  State  U.)  '13. 

Brons,  G.  P.,  s,  Granburg,  Tex.    Unclassified. 

Buchanan,  J.  H.,  s,  Ames,  la.    S.B.  (Iowa  State  U.)  '11. 

Burget,  G.  E.,  a,  tr,  sp,  Kempton,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 

CaUwell,  J.  S.,  s,  Jefferson  City,  Tenn.    Ph.D.  (U.  of  Chicago)  '14. 

Campbell,  Anna  E.,  s,  Covington,  Ky.    Unclassified. 

Cary,  William  E.,  a,  w,  sp,  Gansevoort,  N.Y.    S.B.  (Earlham  C.)  '12. 

Christman,  C.  H.,  s,  Baton  Rouge,  La.    Unclassified. 

Conover,  L.  Lenore,  s,  Detroit,  Mich.    S.B.  (U.  of  Michigan)  '95. 

Crosby,  Elisabeth,  a,  w,  sp,  Petersburg,  Mich.    S.M.  '13. 

Cimimings,  Mabel  L.,  a.  Normal.    Unclassified. 

Cutler,  Charles  Edward,  s,  Hanover.    S.B.  (Coe  C.)  '09. 

Czapler,  M.,  s,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14. 

Dalgity,  Ruby,  a,  w,  sp,  Seattle,  Wash.    A.B.  (U.  of  Washington)  '10. 

DeSale,  Adeline  M.,  a,  w,  sp,  Springfield.    A.B.  (Vassar  C.)  '14. 

Drake,  Quaftsita  A.,  a,  w,  sp,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    A.M.  (Vassar  C.)  '11. 

Dykstra,  C.  J.,  s,  Pella,  la.    S.B.  (Central  C.)  '14. 

Echer,  E.  E.,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Agricultural  C.  of  Holland. 
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Embry,  Hartley  W.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.    A.B.  (U.  of  Nashville)  '07. 

Evans,  Alice,  a,  LeRaysville,  Pa.    S.M.  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  '10. 

Field,  Hasel,  a,  u^,  «p,  Monticello,  Ind.    A.B.  (Western  C.  for  Women)  '12. 

Foster,  Mary  L.,  «,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Gaines,  W.  L.,  «,  a,  to,  8p,  Crete.    M.S.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '10. 

Hanke,  M.  T.,  a,  Chicago.    S.B.  '14. 

Hartman,  C.  G.,  «,  Austin,  Tex.    A.M.  (U.  of  Texas)  '04. 

Harvey,  Edward  M.,  «,  Wichita,  Kan.    A.B.  (Friends  U.)  '10. 

Holmes,  Harriet  F.,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Vassar  C.)  '95. 

Hyman,  Libbie  H.,  a.  Ft.  Dodge,  la.    S.B.  '10. 

Jensen,  Gerhard  H.,  «,  Chicago.    Ph.D.  '06. 

Keeton,  Robert  Wood,  «,  Gibson,  Miss.    S.M.  '13. 

King,  C.  E.,  «,  Thomville,  Ohio.    Ph.D.  '14. 

King,  Jessie  Luella,  8,  Richmond,  Ind.    Ph.D.  (Cornell  U.)  '11. 

Knight,  E.,  s,  Chicago.    Leland  Stanford  Junior  U. 

Knight,  L.  Irving,  a,  Wj  «p,  Urbana.    S.B.  (U.  of  Illinois)  '09. 

Kraybill,  H.  R.,  w,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.    S.B.  (Penn  State  C.)  '13. 

MacArthur,  John  Wood,  a,  Bowmansville,  N.Y.    A.M.  (Wabash  C.)  '12. 

McBride,  J.  F.,  «,  a,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    S.B.  (Butler  C.)  '14. 

Menten,  Maud  L.,  a,  w,  «p.  Forest,  Canada.    A.B.  (Toronto  U.)  '04. 

Miller,  Elizabeth,  a.  East  Chicago,  Ind.    Ph.B.  '14. 

Moore,  Carl  R.,  a,  w,  ap,  Springfield,  Mo.    S.B.  (Drury  C.)  '13. 

Myers,  John  T.,  w,  Eskridge,  Kan.    S.M.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '12. 

Ohnsted,  J.  M.  D.,  «,  Brocton,  Mass.    A.M.  (Oxford  U.)  '14. 

Pechstein,  Louis  Augustus,  to,  Clinton,  Mo.    S.B.  (U.  of  Missouri)  '13. 

Phillips,  T.  G.,  «,  Columbus,  Ohio.    S.M.  (Ohio  State  U.)  '13. 

Pieper,  C.  J.,  «,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Wabash  C.)  '10. 

Preston,  P.  J.,  9,  Chicago.    U.  of  Minnesota. 

Pyles,  M.  R.,  «,  Lone  Ehn,  Kan.    S.M.  '13. 

Reedy,  John  Henry,  8,  San  Marcos,  Tex.    A.M.  (Southern  U.)  '00. 

Rigg,  G.  B.,  8,  Seattle,  Wash.    Ph.D.  '14. 

Riggs,  L.  K.,  a,  w,  sp,  Toledo,  la.    S.B.  (Leander  Clark  U.)  '11. 

Rogers,  Fred  Terry,  «,  a,  w,  «p,  Waco,  Tex.    A.B.  (Baylor  U.)  '11. 

Roller,  Charles  I.,  a,  w,  Naperville.    Ph.B.  (Northwestern  C). 

Saunders,  C.  W.,  »,  Shreveport,  La.    S.M.  '11. 

Schley,  Eva,  a,  Topeka,  Kan.    Ph.D.  '14. 

Sears,  H.  J.,  «,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.    A.M.  (Leland  Stanford  Junior  U.)  '12. 

Sharp,  William  B.,  «,  Nashville,  Tenn.    A.B.  (U.  of  the  South)  '10. 

Sherman,  Hope,  8,  ti?,  <p,  Brookline,  Mass.    A.B.  (Smith  C.)  '07. 

Sidway,  Gladys  L.,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Junior  C. 

Slye,  Maud,  a,  w,  «p,  St.  Paul,  Minn.    Ph.D. 

Smith,  L.  A.,  «,  Portis,  Kan.    A.M.  (U.  of  Kansas)  '14. 

Spieth,  G.  E.,  a,  Albany,  Mo.    A.B.  (Defiance  C.)  '11. 

Supple,  O.  E.,  a,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 

Syverson,  Bion  C,  a,  Chicago.    Unclassified. 

TVumble,  Anna  C,  Decatur.    Unclassified. 

Tseo,  P.  Y.,  8,  Nanchang,  China.    U.  of  Michigan. 

Vineyard,  Anna,  a,  Helena,  Ark.    S.B.  (U.  of  Mississippi)  '09. 
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Waller,  J.  C,  w,  London,  England.    A.B.  (Cambridge  U.). 
Wayland,  T.  A.,  «,  Oak  Park.    U.  of  Illinois. 
White,  Ernest  H.,  «,  (Domer,  Ky.    A.B.  (Clark  U.)  *01. 
White,  Katherine  F.,  s,  Chicago.    Northwestern  U. 
Worcester,  J.  L.,  «,  Brigham,  Ala.    Unclassified. 

Men— 56  Womxn— 23 


ToTAi/— 79 


SUMMARY  OP  ATTBNDANOB  IN  THB  MBDIOAL  COURSES.  1914-15 


Men 

Woonen 

Total 

Medical  students 

273 
56 

24 
28 

297 

Special  students  taldng  medical  courses 

79 

TotaL 

329 

47 

876 
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Abell,  Edith  Perrigo,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    U.  of  Michigan  '9&-'01. 

Abemethy,  Edith,  a,  w,  sp,  Batavia.    U.  of  Southern  California  '12. 

Abrams,  EUa,  a,  w,  <p,  Chicago.    Tuley  Hs.  '13. 

Abramsy  William,  8,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Adams,  Alice,  a,  w,  8p,  Sycamore.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S.  '08. 

Addicks,  Fedora,  a,  w,  <p,  Chicago.    Erasmus  Hall  Hs.  '13. 

Addicks,  Helene,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Erasmus  Hall  Hs.  '13. 

Adkins,  Alta  Viola,  «,  Liaporte,  Ind.    Cook  County  Normal  S. 

Aiken,  Helen  Rocelia,  9,  Evanston.    Evanston  Hs.  '00. 

Albert,  Mrs.  Jessie  Sutton, «,  Muskegon,  Mich.    Michigan  Central  State  Normal 

S.  '09-'13. 
Albert,  Lynn  Binkley,  «,  Muskegon,  Mich.    Rochester  Theological  Sm.  '86; 

Miciiigan  Central  State  Normal  S.  '09-'13. 
Albright,  Susan  Ransom,  «,  Detroit,  Mich.    East  Division  Hs.,  Milwaukee. 
Aklerson,  Mable  Inez,  «,  Hillsboro,  Tex.    C.  of  Industrial  Arts  '12. 
Aldray,  Esther  Victoria,  «,  Chicago.    Minnesota  C.  '10-'12. 
Aldrich,  Ethel  Maude,  «,  Topeka,  Kan.    Washburn  C. 
Alexander,  Annie  E.,  «,  West,  Miss.    U.  of  Mississippi  '90-'96. 
Allan,  Helen  M.,  «,  a,  u>,  sp,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs.  '12. 
Allcott,  William  Lee,  8,  Joliet.    Jacksonville  Hs.  '13. 
Allen,  Frances  E.,  «,  Hammond,  Ind.    Lewis  Inst. 
Allen,Grover  Cleveland,  «,  King  City,  Mo.    U.  of  Missouri. 
Allman,  Dorothy  Florence,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs.  '13. 
Allred,  Clay  Rebecca,  8,  Salina,  Utah.    U.  of  Utah,  Summer  '11-^3. 
Amerman,  Nona  Leigh,  «,  Houston,  Tex.    Houston  Hs.  '95. 
Anderson,  Julia  M.,  8,  Rock  Island.    Illinois  State  Normal  U. 
Anderson,  Marguerite  Cason,  a,  w,  sp,  Maywood,  Mo.    Howard  Payne  C.  '14. 
Andrews,  Jestina  Marinda,  «,  Norcatur,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Agricultural  C. 

'08-'12. 
Anguera,  Margaret  de,  a,  w,  8Pf  Chicago.    Calumet  Hs.  '10. 
Anthony,  Cora  Alice,  a,  tr,  <p,  Chicago.    Schurz  Hs.  '13. 
Argabright,  LaVeme,  «,  Dowagiac,  Mich.    Western  State  Normal  S.  '12. 
Armstrong,  Clara,  «,  Idabel,  Okla.    Honey  Grove  Hs. 
Arnold,  Pearl,  «,  Knoxville.    Central  Primary  Normal  S. 
Amote,  Grace,  «,  Polo,  Mo.    Liberty,  Mo.,  Hs.  '09. 
Arrington,  Ella  Bolivia,  «,  Georgetown,  Ky.    Kentucky  Normal  C.  '09-'10. 
Atwood,  Adelaid  Vivian,  8,  Cofifeyville,  Kan.    Neodesha  Hs.  '98-'99. 
Augenstein,  Helen  Lucile,  8,  Napoleon,  Ohio.    Ohio  State  U.  '12-' 13. 
Avenll,  Maud  Winifred,  a,  Wj  8p,  Muskegon,  Mich.    Muskegon  Hs. 
Avery,  Laiu*a,  8,  Joliet.    Joliet  Township  Hs.  '01. 

Ayers,  Helen  Beach,  a,  Chicago.    Radcliffe  C.  '99-'00;  Toledo  Normal  S.  'OO-'Ol . 
B&kken,  Olava  G.,  a,  w,  sp,  St.  Ausgar,  la.    St.  Olaf  C.  '04-'05. 
Bailey,  Rose  EUa,  «,  Davenport,  la.    State  Normal  S.,  Davenport,  '94. 
Baker,  Anna  Marie,  «,  Racine,  Wis.    Hamline  U.  '96-'97,'  South  Dakota  Wes- 

leyan  U.  '98-'99. 
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Baker,  Marie,  «,  Chicago.    Tuskegee,  Ala.,  State  Normal  S.  '12-'13. 

Baker,  Walter  Samuel,  8,  Caldwell,  Idaho.    S.B.  (Valparaiso  U.)  '06;   Ped.B. 

(ibid,)  '07. 
Baldwin,  Isabel  Cherry,  8,  Jacksonville.    Illinois  Woman's  C.  '97. 
Banting,  George  Orton,  8,  Houghton,  Wis.    Arcadia  Hs.,  Wisciuisin. 
Baiger,  Edith  May,  «,  Hammond,  Ind.    Iowa  Teachers  C. 
Barksdale,  Cornelia  Elizabeth,  «,  Nashville,  Tenn.    Columbia  U.,  Summer  '12, 

'13. 
Barnes,  Pearl  Glendora,  «,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Teachers  C.  of  Indianapolis  '06. 
Barry,  Alberta  Elizabeth,  «,  Louisville,  Ky.    Kentucky  Central  Colored  Normal 

S. '06. 
Barth,  Luther  Bardon,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Heidelberg  U.,  Tifi&n,  Ohio,  '06-'08. 
Bate,  Mary  Teresa,  «,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs.  '13. 
Bates,  Belle,  «,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.    Baylor  U.  Normal  S. 
Bateson,  Lula  LaVanche,  a,  Wj  Scranton,  Pa.    S.  of  the  Lackawanna  '11. 
Baumiller,  George  Nicholas,  8,  Nutwood,  Ohio.    Capital  University  C. 
Beasley,  Edna  Gertrude,  8,  Abiline,  Tex.    A.B.  (Simmons  C.)  '14. 
Beatty,  Edward,  «,  Warrensburg,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Warrensbuig,  '04. 
Beauchamp,  Wilbur  Lee,  8,  Holton,  Kan.     S.B.  (Kansas  State  Agricultural 

C.)  '13. 
Bell,  Byrd  M.,  «,  Paris,  Tex.    Austin  Hs.  'd9. 

Bender,  Anna  Maud,  8,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.    Western  State  Normal  S.  '09. 
Benge,  Minnie,  «,  Tahlequah,  Okla.    State  Normal  S.,  Springfield,  Mo.;  North- 
eastern State  Normal  S.  (Oklahoma). 
Benham,  Elizabeth  Denel,  8,  a,  w,  8p,  Charlevoix,  Mich.    Central  State  Nonnal 

S.,  Mount  Pleasant. 
Benners,  Eleanor  Haywood,  a,  Dallas,  Tex.    Peabody  Teachers  C.  '09. 
Benoy,  Grace  Pickard,  a,  w,  ap.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.    Winona  C,  Summ^  '13. 
Benton,  Fidelia  Louise,  «,  Topeka,  Kan.     State  Manual  Training  Normal  S. 

Pittsburg  'lO-'ll. 
Berry,  Idella  Rettena,  «,  Dover,  N.H. 

Berry,  Mary  Alexander,  a,  w,  sp,  Pensacola,  Fla.    Florida  State  Normal  S.  '04. 
Bertrams,  Mathilda  E.,  a,  w,  8Pf  Chicago.    Schurz  Hs.  '14. 
Besley,  Winifred  Anne,  8,  Houston,  Tex.    Brownell  Hall  '90. 
Bettcher,  Elizabeth  Eleanor,  w,  Wayne,  Neb.    Indiana  State  Normal  S.  '90; 

Indiana  U.  '93-'94. 
Bevington,  Rachel  Irene,  «,  Lakewood,  Ohio.    Wooster  U. 
Bidwell,  Mrs.  Alta  Ford,  «,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S.  '07-'ll. 
Bier,  Anna,  8,  Greenville,  Ohio.    Pratt  Inst.  '10. 
Biery,  Rosa  Lucy,  a,  to,  sp,  Wauseon,  Ohio.    Wauseon  Hs.  '11. 
Billig,  Florence  Grace,  a,  Wj  sp,  Rockford.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S.  '10. 
Billington,  Maud  Blanch,  8,  Pasadena,  Cal.    Olorado  State  Normal  S.  '07;  Ohio 

U.,  Summer  '04. 
Billman,  Ola  Thompson,  «,  Shelbyville,  Ind.    Bradley  Polytechnic  Inst. 
Bishop,  Adelia  Nelson,  «,  Decatur.    Illinois  State  Normal  S.  '00. 
Bitoni£dd,  Frank  Paul,  Jr.,  «,  Exeter,  N.H.    Phillips  Exeter  A. 
Bi3d>y,  Mrs.  Grace  Lukens,  «,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Black,  Aeolian,  8,  New  Orleans,  La.    New  Orleans  Normal  and  Training  S.  '09. 
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Blackman,  Frances  Louisa,  8,  Des  Moines,  la.    West  Des  Moines  Hs.  '94. 
Blade,  Marion  Elizabeth,  8,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S.  '10. 
Blain,  John  Simon,  s,  Madison,  Wis.    New  Mexico  C.  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts  '11. 
Blankenship,  Cordelia,  s.  Paragon,  Ind.    Earlham  C.  '12-' 13. 
Blasingame,  Bertha,  sp,  Augusta,  Ga.    State  Normal  S.,  Augusta  '08. 
Blish,  Marjorie,  a,  w^  «p,  Des  Moines,  la.    Drake  U.  '12-'14. 
Bliven,  Emma  May,  «,  Sioux  City,  la.    State  Normal  S.,  Sioux  City  '02;  Lewis 

Inst. 
Block,  Maurice,  a,  w,  apj  Galion,  Ohio.    Galion  Hs.  '06. 
Bloxom,  Mattie  Ann,  s.  Independence,  Kan.    U.  of  Kansas. 
Boal,  Esther  Carrie,  8,  Hobart,  Ind.    Hobart  Hs.  '07. 
Boland,  May  Frances,  8,  Decatur.    Decatur  Hs.  '01. 

Bond,  Enmia,  8,  Richmond,  Ind.    Earlham  C;  State  Normal  S.,  Richmond. 
Bostaph,  lone  Vivian,  sp,  Harvey.    Thornton  Township  Hs.  '12. 
Bottenfield,  Ezra  Oren,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Austin  C.  '03;  McKendree  C.  '03-'04; 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  S.  '08. 
Boughton,  Edith  May,  «,  Chicago.    Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  '00. 
Boursier,  Alice  Loretta,  «,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.    State  Normal  S.,  Stevens  Point, 

'13. 
Bowers,  Alice  Margaret,  8,  a,  w,  Stephenson,  Mich.    Marinette  Hs.  '12. 
Bowers,  Lucy,  «,  Quincy.    Quincy  Hs.  '90. 
Bowman,  Edith,  8,  Richmond,  Ind.    Earlham  C. 
Bowman,  Laura  Lestina,  a,  %o,  sp,  Sundance,  Wyo.    South  Dakota  State  Normal 

S. '09. 
Boyer,  Nola  E.,  »,  Sheridan,  Ind.    Purdue  U.,  Summer,  '13,  '14. 
Boyle,  Cleo  Grace,  a,  Butler,  Ind.    Thomas  Normal  Training  S. 
Bozarth,  Norma  Elmina,  a,  ti?,  sp,  Lexington,  Neb.    Lexington  Hs.  '14. 
Bradbury,  Stella,  8,  Chicago.    U.  of  Michigan  '09-'10. 
Bradner,  Caroline  Margaret,  8,  Warwick,  N.  Y.    Pratt  Inst.  '07. 
Brandon,  Delia,  8,  Andrews,  Ind.    Teachers  C.  of  Indianapolis  '09-' 10. 
Brenneman,  Ema  Marie,  a,  Wj  sp,  Hennepin.    State  Normal  S.  '06,  Dekalb;  U. 

of  Washington,  Summer  '13. 
Brenneman,  Ruth  Victoria,  «,  Goshen,  Ind.    Bradley  Polytechnic  Inst.  '11. 
Bright,  Mary  Aline,  s,  Mobile,  Ala.    BartQn  A.  of  Mobile  '95. 
Bnnson,  Fred  Arthur,  8,  Millen,  Ga.    Gordon  Inst.  '96. 
Brisley,  Mabel  Evelyn,  a,  w,  «p,  Prescott,  Ariz.    Girls'  Collegiate  S.,  Los  Angeles, 

'11. 
Broberg,  Mabel  May,  s,  Humboldt,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Agricultural  C.  '08. 
Bronaugh,  Lola  May,  «,  Muskogee,  Okla.    Muskogee  Coimty  Normal  S.  '10. 
Brookes,  Daisy  Elizabeth,  «,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.    Teachers  C.  '12. 
Broun,  LiUian  Bon  Roe,  a,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst.  '11-' 13. 
Browder,  Lucie  Rebecca,  s,  Decatur,  Ga.    Montgomery,  Ala.,  Hs.  '13. 
Brown,  Annie  Lizzie,  8,  Lexington,  Miss.    Lexington  Normal  S.  '92;  Artisan  Inst. 
Brown,  Clara  S.,  «,  Pomona,  Cal.    Butler  C.  '02. 
Brown,  Emma,  «,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    Utah  State  Normal  S.  '01. 
Brown,  Eustus  Herdman,  »,  Napoleon,  Ohio.    Ohio  Northern  U. 
Brown,  Gertrude  Reed,  8,  a,  tr,  sp,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs.  '13. 
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Brown,  Marie  Spratt,  «,  Louisville,  Ky.    Louisville  Hs.  '86. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Minerva  D.,  s,  Joliet.    Burlington,  la.,  Hs.  '02. 

Brunig,  Elizabeth  L.,  a,  Wj  «p,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Westport  Hs.  '12. 

Buchsbaum,  Mildred,  sp,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs.  '15. 

Bulkley,  Joseph  Randall,  »,  Orangeburg,  S.C.    A.B.  (ClaflSn  U.)  '94. 

Bullette,  Nellie  F.,  »,  Tulsa,  Okla.    Unclassified. 

Burg,  Bernard  Benjamin,  8,  Chicago.    Industrial  Hs.,  Russia,  '97. 

Burke,  Lucy,  «,  Waukegan.    St.  Alberta's  A. 

Burkhalter,  Ruth  Anna,  «,  Corsicana,  Tex.    Southwest  Texas  Normal  S.  '13. 

Burkhart,  Stella,  »,  Chicago.    Teachers  C.  '11-'13. 

Bums,  Nelle,  «,  Cuero,  Tex.    Southwest  Texas  Normal  S.  '13. 

Bumworth,  Samuel  V.,  «,  Mount  Blanchard,  Ohio.    Unclassified. 

Burris,  Florence  Belle,  «,  Platteville,  Wis.    State  Normal  S.,  Platteville  '08. 

Burris,  Mary  H.,  »,  Platteville,  Wis.    State  Normal  S.,  Platteville  '10. 

Bush,  Jessie  Jane,  8,  Laurel,  Miss.    Laurel  Hs.  '11. 

Butcher,  Martha  Glendora,  8,  Winchester,  Ind.    Thomas  Normal  Training  S.  '13. 

Button,  May  Elizabeth,  «,  Carthage,  S.D.    Drake  U.  '13. 

Byrnes,  Nell,  «,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.    Southwest  Texas  Normal  S.  '13. 

Callinan,  Mary  Catherine,  8,  Chicago.    St.  Gabriel's  Hs.  '09. 

Cameron,  Mrs.  Clara  Abbie,  s,  Springfield,  Mo.    Dewey  C.  '11. 

Campbell,  Florence  Hopewell,  «,  Morganfield,  Ky.    Madisonville  Hs.  '07. 

Campbell,  Floy  Martha,  «,  Parsons,  Kan.  Kansas  State  Manual  Training  Nor- 
mal S.  '14. 

Canada,  Leota  Fae,  8,  Parker,  Ind.    Muncie  Normal  Inst.  '12. 

Cannon,  Beatrice,  «,  Chicago.    Chicago  Art  Inst.  '99-'02. 

Canty,  Margaret,  s,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    State  Normal  S.,  Oshkosh,  '90,  '96. 

Carberry,  Loretto  Cecelia,  s,  Chicago.    St.  James  Hs.  '11. 

Carlisle,  Julie  Marguerite,  8,  Lincoln,  Neb.    Monroe,  Mich.,  Hs.  '99. 

Carmichael,  Mrs.  Lilla  Maude,  8,  Canadian,  Tex.    North  Texas  Normal  S. 

Carpenter,  Carl  Clarence,  to.  Whiting,  Ind.    Whiting  Hs.  '13. 

Carr,  Edward  Livingston,  a,  Ewing.    A.B.  (Ewing  C.)  '03. 

Carrier,  Alfred  Cornelius,  «,  Chicago.    Lane  Technical  Hs.  '10. 

Carroll,  Marion  B.,  8,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Central  Hs.  '03. 

Carson,  Alice  Eugenia,  «,  Omaha,  Neb.    State  Normal  S.,  Peru  '00. 

Carson,  Mrs.  Marion  Powell,  8,  DeLand,  Fla.    John  B.  Stetson  U.  '89. 

Carter,  George  Henry,  «,  Chicago.    State  Normal  S.,  Platteville,  Wis.,  '04-'05. 

Carter,  Joselle  Thomasine, »,  Memphis,  Tenn.    St.  Marjr'.s  of  the  Woods  'O4-'09. 

Cary,  Mrs.  Marie  L.,  ap,  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs.  '02. 

Case,  Bertha,  «,  Peoria.  Nebraska  State  Normal  S.  '99;  Bradley  Polytechnic 
Inst.  '09. 

Castle,  Bessie  Oneda,  «,  Dallas,  Tex.    Dallas  Hs.  '07. 

Caughran,  Sallie, «,  Fayetteville,  Tenn.  State  Normal  S.,  Murfreesboro,  Mkidle 
Tennessee,  '13. 

Cavins,  Mrs.  Neva  Adams,  8,  Joliet.    State  Normal  S.,  Stevens  Point,  '11. 

Chambers,  George  Walter,  »,  Anderson,  S.C;  Peabody  C.  '93-'95;  U.  of  Nash- 
ville '95-'96. 

Chambers,  Tula  Mason,  a,  Owensboro,  Ky.  Western  Kentucky  State  Nor- 
mal S. '11. 
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Chapel,  Avis  Gray,  «,  Chicago.    Michigan  State  Normal  C,  Ypeilanti  '97. 

Chapman,  Margaret  Louise,  w,  8p,  Coldwater,  Mich.    Lasell  Sm. 

Chase,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Pearoe,  8,  Hancock,  Mich.    Unclassified. 

Cheesman,  Emma  Lou,  8,  Rosedale,  Kan.    Westport  Hs.  '13. 

Chenault,  Blanche  May,  «,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Indianapolis  Normal  S.  '11. 

Chenoweth,  Blanche  Espy,  w,  sp,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    State  Normal  S.,  Eirks- 

ville.  Mo.,  '92. 
Childers,  Foust,  «,  Anderson,  Ind.    Anderson  Hs.  '12. 
Chishohn,  Ruth  Evelyn,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Illinois  Weslyan  U.  '12-'14. 
ChoUar,  Maud,  «,  Portland,  Ore.    U.  of  Colorado  '11;  U.  of  California  '12. 
Chrismon,  Mary  Lena,  w,  Chicago.    Agricultural  and  Industrial  State  Normal 

S.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  '14. 
Christian,  Minnie  Pearl,  «,  Red  Cloud,  Neb.    Tarkio  Hs.  '02. 
Cissne,  Wihna  AUce,  s,  South  Bend,  Ind.    South  Bend  Kindeigarten  Training 

S. '11. 
Clark,  John  Virgil,  «,  Morris,  Okla.    Indiana  State  Normal  S.  '09. 
Clark,  Lulu  May,  s,  North  Manchester,  Ind.    Cook  County  Normal  S.  '94; 

Indiana  U. 
Cleaver,  Carl  Donald,  8,  Anderson,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 
Clifford,  Mrs.  Nellie  May,  «p,  Virginia.    Valparaiso  Normal  S.  '95;  A.B.  (Mem- 
phis Conference  Female  Inst.). 
Cole,  Joseph  Ganoug,  8,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Normal  Inst,  of  Colorado. 
Collins,  Charles  Eugene,  «,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Illinois  Wesleyan  U.)  '88;  LL.B. 

(Illinois  C.  of  Law)  '02. 
Collins,  Jean,  8,  Freeport.    Lewis  Inst.  '12. 

Colvin,  Lois  Fern,  8,  Clinton,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Warrensburg,  '12. 
Compton,  Isabella,  8,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Conley,  Charles  Clarence,  «,  Fulton,  S.D.    Northern  Illinois  State  Nonnal  S.; 

U.  of  Illinois. 
Connery,  Catherine  Agnes,  tr,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Connolly,  Agnes  L.,  8,  Colo,  la.    State  Normal  S.,  Fairmount. 
Conover,  Grace  Rosamond,  8,  Detroit,  Mich.    Detroit  Art  S.  '06. 
Consor,  Jessie  Helen,  «,  a,  w^  8Pf  Chicago.    Cadillac,  Mich.,  Hs.  '12. 
Conway,  Corrie  Lee,  «,  a,  8p,  Brownwood,  Tex.    L.B.  (CampbellrHagerman  C). 
Cook,  Anna  Dolores,  8,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Columbia  U.  '02-'05. 
Cook,  Annie  Elizabeth,  8,  Milledgeville,  Ga.    Creorgia  Military  A.;   Georgia 

State  Normal  S. 
Cook,  Ruby  Elizabeth,  «,  Laurel,  Miss.    Laurel  Hs.  '11. 
Coombes,  Anna  Amelia,  8,  Superior,  Wis.    State  Normal  S.,  Superior,  '13. 
Coon,  Blanche,  «,  Waukegan.    Waukegan  Hs.  '94. 
Cooney,  William  J.,  «,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S.  '07. 
Cooper,  Anne  Gordon,  «,  Memphis,  Tenn.    Memphis  Hs.  '12. 
Cooper,  Emma  EUene,  «,  Topeka,  Kan.    Washburn  C.  '0^'13. 
Cosby,  Jennie  Bell,  «,  Owensboro,  Ky.    Public  S. 
Costigan,  Statia  Mary,  8,  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio.    Berlin  Heights  Hs.  '08. 
Coulter,  Margaret,  8,  Sioux  City,  la.    Burlington  Hs.  '89. 
Covey,  Julia,  «,  Cuero,  Tex.    Southwest  Texas  Normal  S.  '13. 
Cowan,  Jessie  Grace,  8,  Lenox,  la.    Drake  U. 
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Ck)wart,  Nelson  Sylvester,  a,  Weatherford,  Okla.    S.B.  (Holbrook  Normal  S.)  '08. 

Cowdrick,  Eugene,  «,  Topeka,  Kan.    U.  of  Kansas  '84. 

Cox,  Cammie  Beatrice,  s,  Jackson,  Miss.    Jackson  C.  '12. 

Cox,  Frederica,  s,  Cofifeyville,  Kan.    State  Normal  S.,  Emporia,  Summer  '02. 

Craft,  Susie  Ann, «,  Denison,  la.    State  Normal  S.,  Cedar  Falls,  Summer  '01,  '02. 

Craney,  Mary  Emily,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S.  '05-'06. 

Cravath,  Ida  Mara,  a,  w,  Whitewater,  Wis.    State  Normal  S.,  Whitewater,  '86; 

Pratt  Inst.  '93-'95. 
Crebs,  Margaret,  «,  Helena,  Ark.    A.B.  (Galloway  C.)  '01-'04. 
Cunningham,  John  Nelson,  «,  Glidden,  la.    S.B.  (Tarkio  C.)  '08. 
Ciury,  Jasper  Warren,  s,  a,  w,  Whiteland,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 
Dahl,  Marie,  s,  Strum,  Wis.    Lewis  Inst.  '12. 
Dailey,  Sarah  Margaret,  a,  Ottumwa,  la.    Ottumwa  Hs.  '05. 
Daily,  Rose  Eleanor,  ap,  North  Vernon,  Ind.    Indiana  U. 
Dalgetty,  William  Doig,  a,  to,  sp,  Chicago.    Calumet  Hs.  '13. 
Darrow,  Gertrude,  o,  u?,  »p,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs.  '11. 
Daugherty,  Nellie  Grace,  «,  Warren,  Ohio.    Warren  Hs.  '93. 
Davidson,  Jessie  Alice,  a,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Milwaukee  Hs.  '00-'02. 
Davies,  John  Howell,  a,  Lincoln,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Normal  S.  '03;   U.  of 

Kansas  '04-'05. 
Davis,  Aimee  Angell,  a,  Chicago.    Tulane  U.  '08. 
Davis,  Cora  Irene,  a,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Rayen  Hs.  '88. 
Davis,  Effie,  a,  Bemice,  La.    A.B.  (Louisiana  Female  C.)  '02-'04. 
Davis,  Helen  Mary,  a.  El  Dorado  Springs,  Mo. 
Davis,  Mary  Dabney,  a,  Geneseo,  N.Y.    Pratt  Inst.  '05. 
Davis,  Zippora  Lucy,  a.  Dyer,  Ind.    Hobart  Hs. 

Dawson,  Teresa  Ursula,  a,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.    Illinois  State  Normal  S.  '97. 
DeChaumes,  Helen  Carmer,  a,  Houston,  Tex.    Houston  Hs.  '89. 
DeGroot,  Ruth  Elizabeth,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Webster  Groves,  Mo.,  Hs.  '12.  ^ 
Denney,  Julia,  a,  Independence,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Normal  S.,  Summer  '10,  '13. 
Denney,  Nancy  Briton,  a.  Independence,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Norma]|S.  '11. 
Dennis,  Delia  E.,  a,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.    Crawfordsville  Hs.  '93. 
Dennis,  Kate  E.,  a,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.    Crawfordsville  Hs.  '96. 
Dennis,  Ruth  Helen,  a,  tr,  ap,  Chicago.    Bowen  Hs.  '14. 
Denzler,  Bertha  Magdalene,  ap,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Indianapolis  Normal  S.  '06. 

Butler  C,  Summer  '08,  '10. 
Detweiler,  Margaret,  a,  w,  sp,  Seville,  Ohio.    Goshen  A.  *11. 
Deuter,  Aimee,  a,  Chicago.    South  Division  Hs.  '03. 
DeVries,  Olga  Rose,  a,  t&,  ap,  Aplington,  la.    Rockford  Hs.  '12. 
DeWolf ,  Mrs.  Bemice  Buck,  a,  Gibbon,  Neb.    Gibbon  Hs.  '07. 
Dial,  Mrs.  Tura  Eugenia,  a,  Dallas,  Tex.    U.  of  Texas. 
Dickerson,  Emma  Grace,  a,  Wy  sp^  Chicago.    Evanston  Classical  S. 
Dietmeyer,  Alma  Marie,  a,  Waukegan.     State  Normal  S.,   DeKalb,fSmnmer 

'03,  '04. 
Dietz,  Clara  Mebert,  a,  Chicago.    U.  of  Michigan  '03-'04. 
Dineen,  Nona  Abagail,  a.  Whiting,  Ind.    Valparaiso  Normal  S.  '13. 
Dinkmeier,  Theodora  Catherine,  ap,  St.  Charles,  Mo.    Valparaiso  U.  '07-08. 
Dinius,  Lillian,  a,  Roanoke,  Ind.    A.B.  (Indiana  U.)  '02. 
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Dodds,  Mary  West,  «,  a,  Chicago.    Ohio  Wesleyan  U.  '10-'12;  U.  of  California 

'12-'13. 
Doll,  Virginia,  «,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Woodward  Hs.  '13. 
Donnell,  Laura  Blanche,  »,  Greensburg,  Ind.    Iowa  State  Nonnal  S.;  Missouri 

State  Nonnal  S. 
Donnelly,  Anna  Burge,  «,  Davenport,  la.    Davenport  Training  S.  '90. 
Dorland,  Inez,  «,  Aurora,  Neb.    Council  Bluffs,  la.,  Hs.  '00. 
Dorrel,  Jean  Amelia,  a,  w,  sp,  Aurora,  Ind.    Lewis  Inst.  '14. 
Dougherty,  Mary  Lorette,  «,  Kansas  City,  Kan.    Washburn  A.  '90-'91. 
Dowd,  Nelle  Elizabeth, «,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.    State  Nonnal  S.,  Warrensburg  '13. 
Doyle,  Neva  Elmira,  «,  Hebron,  Ind.    Valparaiso  U. 
Droegemeyer,  Ida  C,  8,  Burlington,  la.    Burlington  Normal  S.  '89. 
Ducker,  Mabel  Lucile,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs.  '09. 
Ducker,  Margaret  Lenore,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs.  '12. 
Dueringer,  Esther  Louise,  a,  ti^,  spy  Elgin.    Elgin  Hs.  '12. 
Dunbar,  Natalie,  8,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Duncan,  Myrtle  Hopper,  8,  Anchorage,  Ky.    Western  Kentucky  State  Normal 

S.  '10. 
Dunn,  Ethel  Clare,  «,  Camanche,  la.    Iowa  State  Teachers  C.  '09. 
Dunning,  Flora  Crego,  «,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S.  '97;  U.  of  Wisconsin. 
Durham,  James  Garfield,  «,  Berea,  Ky.    Berea  C.  '14. 
Durland,  Gilberta,  «,  Norfolk,  Neb.    State  Normal  S.,  Peru  '14. 
Dyer,  Sophronia,  s,  Camp  Hill,  Ala.    U.  of  Tennessee;  Summer  S.  of  the  South. 
E^astham,  Delha  Marguerite,  s,  Huntsville,  Tex.    L.B.  (North  Texas  Female 

C.)  '13. 
Elbert,  Norma  Julia,  «,  Evansville,  Ind.    Evansville  Hs.  '10. 
Edwards,  Ida  May,  «,  Chicago.    Waukesha,  Wis.,  Hs.  '92. 
Edwards,  Mrs.  Ona,  s,  Foreman,  Ark.    Foreman  Hs.  '99. 
Edwards,  Thomas  Arthur,  «,  Berea,  Ky.    Ohio  Northern  U.  '85. 
Ehmsen,  Ella,  »,  Portland,  Ore.    Berkeley  (Cal.)  Summer  Normal  S.  '13. 
Elkin,  Sarah  K.,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Purdue  U.  '11-'14. 
Elledge,  Anna  Bell,  8,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Illinois  State  Normal  S.  '89. 
Elliott,  Mildred,  a,  Chicago.    Kenwood  Inst.  '11. 
Elhs,  Effie  Grace  Wells,  «,  Rockford.    South  Belvidere  Hs.  '10. 
Ellis,  Hazel  Annette,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois. 
Ellis,  Joy,  8,  Mimcie,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 
Ellsberry,  Palmer  Ready,  »,  Dallas,  Tex.    Lewis  Inst.  '11. 
Ellwood,  Leora  Blanch,  »,  Cameron,  Mo.    A.B.  (Missouri  Wesleyan  C.)  '11. 
Elsasser,  Sophie  Marie,  «,  Omaha,  Neb.    Nebraska  Normal  C.  '99-'01. 
Emanuelson,  Rose  Elaine,  a,  tr,  Morgan  Park.     Morgan  Park  Hs.  '14. 
Enger,  Frances  M.,  a,  ti?,  «p,  Wilmette.    Schurz  Hs.  '14. 
Erickson,  Wilhelmina  Charlotte,  «,  Red  Wing,  Minn.    U.  of  Minnesota. 
Etheridge,  Mamie,  «,  Dallas,  Tex.    Sam  Houston  Normal  Inst. 
Evans,  Dove,  a,  Ola,  Ark.    Meridian  Woman's  C.  '08-'09. 
Evants,  Grace  Millie,  «,  Winette,  Okla.    State  Normal  S.,  Edmond  '00. 
Everett,  Emnm,  «,  Wichita,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Normal  S. 
Evers,  Nellie,  a,  u?,  «p,  Chicago.    Curtis  Hs.  '10. 
Falconer,  Evelyn,  a,  Morgan  Park.    Wallowa  County,  Ore.,  Hs.  '11. 
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Falls,  Laura,  «,  Dallas,  Tex.    Teachers  C,  Columbia  U. 

Fanning,  Isabelle,  a,  w,  sp,  Keokuk,  la.    Keokuk  Hs.  '13. 

Famsworth,  Myrtle,  »,  Beaver,  Utah.    Utah  State  Normal  S.  '05. 

Favor,  Myrtle  Adaline,  «p,  Chicago.    Illinois  State  Normal  S.;  Monmouth  C. 

Fay,  Marie  Helen,  a,  Chicago.    St.  Mary's  Hs.  '11. 

Feger,  Hattie  V.,  «,  New  Orleans,  La.    Straight  U.  '92-'93. 

Fei^guson,  George  Andrew,  «,  w,  ap,  Anderson,  Ind.    Anderson  Hs.  '14. 

Ferrell,  Mary  Jane,  s,  Independence,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Normal  S. 

Ferrill,  Flora  Annette,  a,  Columbia,  Miss.    Colimibia  Hs.  '04. 

Fieker,  Theodore  Frederick,  «,  Lexington.    A.B.  (Illinois  Wesleyan  U.)  '12. 

Filbey,  Emery  T.,  «,  «p,  Chicago.    Indiana  State  Normal  S.  '07. 

Filbey,  Esta  Fay,  a,  ti?,  «p,  Elwood,  Ind.    Elwood  Hs.  '14. 

Finlay,  Lauretta  Elisabeth,  «,  Burlington,  la.    Western  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

'11. 
Finlay,  Margaret  Marion, «,  Burlington,  la.    Western  Illinois  State  Normal  S.'  1 1 . 
Finley,  Thomas  Henderson,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  Marissa.    Illinois  State  Normal  S.  '11. 
Finn,  Hollie  Emelyne,  a,  Henderson,  Ky .    Western  Kentucky  State  Normal  S.'  12. 
Fischbeck,  Ethel  Irene,  ap,  Chicago.    Bloomington  Hs.  '14. 
Fisher,  Cozette,  »,  Coshocton,  Ohio.    Coshocton  Hs.  '06. 
Fisher,  Frances  Electa,  «,  San  Marcos,  Tex.    Southwest  Texas  Normal  S.  '08. 
Fisher,  Laura  BeUe,  a,  Coshocton,  Ohio.    Coshocton  Hs.  '05. 
Fitting,  Mayme  Ellen,  a,  Dexter,  la.    Drake  U. 
Fitzpatrick,  Beata,  «,  Curtice,  Ohio.    Toledo  Normal  and  Training  S. 
Fitzpatrick,  Katherine  Estella,  «,  Decatur.    Decatur  Hs.  '09. 
Fitzpatrick,  Margaret  Marion,  ir,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs.  '14. 
Fitzpatrick,  Sadie  Elizabeth,  «,  Decatur.    James  Millikin  U.  '07. 
Flaa,  Leonard,  8,  Ishpeming,  Mich.    U.  of  Michigan. 
Flanders,  Eva,  a,  Chicago.    Bowen  Hs.  '02. 
Forbess,  Elba  Mae,  «,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.    Lasell  Sm. 
Ford,  Jeannette,  a,  Decatur.    Illinois  State  Normal  S.  '01. 
Forte,  Etta  Campbell,  a,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Berea  C.  '07. 
Forward,  Fanny  Stanton,  a,  Chicago.    Colorado  C.  '12-'13. 
Fossgreen,  Mrs.  Anna  Dorothea, «,  Grand  Island,  Neb.    Iowa  State  Normal  S.'96. 
Foster,  Daisy  Estelle,  a,  Parkton,  Md.    Maryland  State  Normal  S.  '00-'03. 
Foster,  Earl  Robert,  a,  w,  ap,  Warrensburg,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Warrend>urg, 

'07-'09. 
Foster,  Willie  M.,  a,  Dallas,  l^ex.    Sam  Houston  Normal  Inst.  '89. 
Francis,  Martha  Isabel,  «,  Dallas,  Tex.    Baylor  U.  '91-92,  '93-'94;  U.  of  Texas 

'98-'00. 
Frank,  Orlin  Denton,  a,  Quincy.    Ohio  Valley  Normal  S.  '01. 
Franken,  Elenore  Regina  Christine,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Bowen  Hs.  '13. 
Friant,  Regina  Josephine,  a,  Wj  ap^  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.    State  Normal  S., 

Cape  Girardeau,  '11. 
Frick,  Ruth  A.,  a,  to,  «p,  Conroy,  la.    Williamsburg  Hs.  '04. 
Friedman,  Myrtle  H.,  a,  w,  Hailey,  Idaho.    U.  of  Idaho  '12-'13. 
Fry,  Elizabeth,  8,  Concordia,  Kan.    Concordia  Hs.  '04. 
Fryer,  Mrs.  Lutie  H.,  s.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    U.  of  Utah  '13-'14. 
Frysinger,  Edna  Frances,  8,  Napoleon,  Ohio.    Napoleon  Hs.  '08. 
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Fuehrer,  William  Leonard,  «,  Lenox,  la.    Schuylkill  Sm.  W-'IO. 
Fuess,  Adele  Antoinette,  »,  Cuero,  Tex.    Southwest  Texas  Normal  S.  '13. 
Fultz,  Harry  Trevlin,  s,  a,  w,  «p,  Salem,  Lid.    Lidiana  State  Normal  S.;  Wa- 
bash C. 
Funkhouser,  Earl  A.,  s,  Winnetka.    State  Nonnal  S.,  Kirksville,  '11;   U.  of 

lUinois. 
Gahan,  Alta  Bertha,  8,  a,  u^,  sp,  Williamsport,  Pa.    Pennsylvania  Central  State 

Normal  S. 
Gale,  Walter  Rasin,  «,  Baltimore,  Md.    Maryland  List,  of  Design  '06. 
Gantt,  Anna,  «,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.    Millersb\irg  C. 
Garden,  Annie,  «,  Chicago.    Frankfort,  111.,  Hs.  '80. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Maude  W.,  «,  Chicago.    Boston  C.  of  Oratory. 
Gardner,  Pearl,  a,  u>,  sp,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Shortridge  Hs.  '12. 
Garlough,  Janet  Brown,  a,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.    Cedarville  C.  '11-'12;  Drake 

U.  '12-'13. 
Gamer,  Mrs.  Delia  B.,  9,  College  Station,  Tex.    State  Normal  S.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Garrett,  L3mton  Ferguson,  «,  Wharton,  Tex.    U.  of  Texas  '14. 
Gerhardt,  Elizabeth,  «,  Shawnee,  Okla.    Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  Hs.  '84. 
Gerlach,  Hasel  Margaretha,  8,  Vermilion,  Ohio.    Vermilion  Hs.  '12. 
Gevirtz,  Hannah  Charlotte,  a.  Whiting,  Ind.    State  Normal  S.,  Terre  Haute. 
Gibbons,  Deborah  F.,  «,  Butte,  Mont.    Butte  City  Normal  S.  'd9. 
Gibbons,  Delia  Irene,  «,  Butte,  Mont.    Butte  City  Normal  S.  '99. 
Gibbs,  Elizabeth,  «,  Carson  City,  Colo.    Colorado  State  Normal  S.  '01. 
Giesecke,  Elsie  Louise,  s,  Evansville,  Ind.    EvansviUe  Training  S.  '11. 
Gifl^,  William  Earl,  a,  w,  sp,  Charleston.    Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

'09-'14. 
Gilbert,  Roy  H.,  «,  Holland,  Mich.    Michigan  State  Agricultural  C. 
Gill,  May  Faustine,  «,  Wallace,  Kan.    Fort  Hays  Normal  S.  '13. 
Gillen,  S.  Bemey,  w,  sp,  Bessemer,  Ala.    Bessemer  Hs.  '13. 
Gilso,  Marguerite  E.,  s,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S.  '11. 
Gish,  Bertha,  «,  Sterling.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S.  '98. 
Given,  Meta  Hortense,  «,  Bland,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Warrensburg,  '12. 
Givens,  Merle,  s,  Seneca,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Normal  S.  '94-'96. 
Gladney,  Velma  Perry,  s,  Homer,  La.    Louisiana  Industrial  Inst.  '13. 
Gleason,  May,  8,  Birmingham,  Ala.    State  Normal  S.,  Mount  Vernon. 
Godby,  Frank  Lonner,  s,  Anderson,  Ind.    Unclassified. 
Goddard,  Geneva,  s,  Dimavant,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Normal  S.  '02;    State 

Manual  Training  Normal  S.,  Pittsburg,  '05. 
Grodwin,  Alice  Cornelia,  s,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.    Teachers  C.  '11. 
Goe,  Elizabeth  Rounds,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    U.  of  Wisconsin  '09-'10. 
Goettler,  Edna  Agatha,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Lake  View  Hs.  '12. 
Croldberg,  Anna  Mae,  a,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs.  '14. 
Groldberg,  Thelma,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs.  '13. 
Gordon,  Alexander  Crockett,  s,  Pittsbmrgh,  Pa.    State  Normal  S.,  '89. 
Gordon,  Margaret  McPherson,  s,  w,  sp,  Chicago.     Starrett  S.  for  Girls  '08; 

Calumet  Hs. 
Gott,  Beulah  Elizabeth,  s,  Henrietta,  Mo.    Howard  Payne  C.  '12-'13. 
Gower,  Olive  Ellis,  a,  w,  sp,  Odell.    Illinois  Woman's  C.  A.  '14. 
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Gratiot,  Isabelle  A.,  »,  DeSoto,  Mo.    Cape  Girardeau  C. 

Graves,  Lelia,  8,  Liaurel,  Miss.    Mississippi  Industrial  Inst,  and  C.  '12. 

Gray,  Evie  Virginia,  s,  Chireno,  Tex.    Sam  Houston  Normal  Inst.  '07. 

Gray,  Georgia  Louella,  a,  Wj  sp,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Baker  U.  '12. 

Grebe,  Louise  M.,  «,  Fox  Lake,  Wis.    State  Normal  S.,  Milwaukee,  '09. 

Grebe,  SaUie  V.,  «,  Rock  Port,  Mo.    Tarkio  C.  '83. 

Green,  Clarence,  a,  w,  Melrose  Park.    Michigan  State  Normal  S.  '02. 

Green,  Daniel,  a,  Elgin.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 

Green,  Josephine  Aiden,  a.  Stone  City,  la.    A.  of  the  Visitation,  Dubuque,  '10. 

Green,  Laura  Nell,  8,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.    Lindenwood  Junior  C.  '02. 

Green,  Mattie  Louise,  «,  Macon,  Ga.    St.  Francis  de  Sale's  Normal  S.  '13. 

Greene,  Ida  Alberta,  s,  Pittsbmrgh,  Pa.    S.B.  (Carnegie  Inst,  of  Technology)  '14. 

Greenman,  Gladys  Marion,  a,  Wj  sp,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs.  '11. 

Greenwald,  Matilda  Isabelle,  s,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S.  '11. 

Greenw^y,  Raymond,  w,  sp,  Clarinda,  la.    Clarinda  Hs.  '14. 

Gregory,  Florence, «,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.    Kansas  State  Normal  S.  '01,  '08,  'U. 

Gregory,  Mabel,  «,  Zionsville,  Ind.    Butler  C.  '07. 

Griesel,  Nellie,  »,  Crown  Point,  Ind.    Lake  Forest  C.  '03. 

Griffin,  Grace  LiUian,  w,  Coldbrook,  Nova  Scotia.    Provincial  Normal  S.,  Nova 

Scotia,  '08. 
Griffith,  Alsy  Laurean,  a,  w,  «p,  Dundee.    Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  S.  '11; 

Oberlin  C.  '07-'10. 
Griswold,  Eva,  s,  Chicago. 

Griswold,  Mary  A.,  «,  Chicago.     Michigan  State  Normal  S. 
Griswold,  Sarah  E.,  8,  Chicago. 

Groenewold,  Ella-,  «,  Hastings,  Neb.    Hastings  Hs.  '96. 
Gross,  Irma  Hannah,  a,  w^  «p,  Omaha,  Neb.    Omaha  Hs.  '10. 
Gunthorp,  James  Monroe,  «,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois  '04-'07. 
Gyllenhaal,  Vida  L.,  «,  Glenview.    A.  of  the  New  Church  '04. 
Haack,  Mrs.  Flora  Belle,  o,  tr,  «p,  Belvidere.    Belvidere  Hs.  '04. 
Hackler,  John  M.,  «,  Tahlequah,  Okla.    U.  of  Missouri  '03. 
Hake,  Anna  M.,  «,  Gettysburg,  Pa.    Pennsylvania  State  Nonnal  S. 
Halbert,  Leona,  8,  Center,  Tex.    Moimt  Lebanon  C.  '09. 
Hall,  Frank  Pierce,  «,  Winters,  Tex.    Daniel  Baker  C.  '08-'ll. 
Hall,  Harriett  Lillian,  a,  Denison,  la.    Iowa  State  Teachers  C.  '10. 
Hall,  Margaret  Anne,  8,  Streator.    Illinois  Normal  S.,  Summer  '08-'09. 
Halliday,  Evelyn  Gertrude,  8,  Wellington,  Kan.    McGill  Normal  S.,  '98. 
Hamilton,  Mary  Isabelle,  8,  Dakota  City,  Neb.    Nebraska  State  Nonnal  S. 
Hamilton,  Ruth  Harter,  8,  Dakota  City,  Neb.    Nebraska  State  Normal  S.,  '08. 
Hammer,  Vesta  Lydia,  «,  Valley  Junction,  la.    Drake  U.  '08. 
Hammond,  Rosalie,  8,  Milner,  Ark.    Arkansas  State  Normal  S.,  '10. 
Hampton,  Arle  Craven,  «,  Pendleton,  Ore.    U.  of  Oregon  '05-'06. 
Hanna,  Mabel,  8,  Worthington,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S.,  '08-'14. 
Hanna,  Martha,  8,  Monmouth.    A.B.  (Monmouth  C.)  '01. 
Hansen,  Bertha  S.,  a,  to,  «p.  Cedar  Falls,  la.    Iowa  State  Teachers  C.  '07;  Stout 

Inst.  '10. 
Hardy,  Katherine  May,  «,  Dayton,  Ohio.    Dayton  Normal  and  Training  S. 
Harris,  Mrs.  Agnes,  «,  Waxahachie,  Tex.    Ferril  C.  '05-'06;  U.  of  Texas  '10. 
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Harris,  Alice  Glenna,  «,  Bailey,  Mich.    Ohio  U.  '13~'14. 

Harris,  Edith  May,  8,  Salina,  Kan.    Salina  Hs.  '03. 

Harris,  Elizabeth,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs.  '12. 

Harris,  Florence  G.,  8,  Chicago.    St.  Joseph's  C. 

Harris,  Mrs.  Nellie  Maria,  «,  Brook,  Ind.    Valparaiso  Normal  S.  Summer,  '81, 

'82,  '83,  '03,  '04. 
Harrison,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  8,  Maquoketa,  la.    Maquoketa  Hs.  '88. 
Harrison,  Gladys,  8,  Quincy.    Illinois  State  Normal  U.;  Western  Illinois  State 

Normal  S.  '12. 
Harrison,  Katye  Irene,  8,  Vicksburg,  Miss.    Natchez  Hs.  '06. 
Hatch,  Alma  Florence,  a,  to,  «p.  River  Forest.    Oak  Park  Hs.  '12. 
Hatcher,  Ettie  Mae,  8,  Hartford,  Ala.    Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Inst.  '07. 
Hayes,  Margaret  Louise,  a,  to,  8p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S.  '14. 
Haynes,  Dorothy,  8,  Perry,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Normal  S. 
Hasmes,  Elaine,  8,  Perry,  Kan.    M.B.  (Kansas  Wesleyan  C.  of  Music). 
Hazlett,  Isabel,  8,  Kankakee.    Illinois  State  Normal  U.  '11. 
Healy,  Charlotte  Marie,  8,  Chicago.    St.  James  Hs.  '10. 
Hedrick,  Elizabeth,  «,  Dallas,  Tex.    State  Normal  S.,  Terrell,  '06,  '08. 
Heede,  Freda,  8,  Davenport,  la.    State  Normal  S.,  Davenport,  '03. 
Heene,  Anna,  a,  w^  <p,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs.  '14. 
Heffeman,  Elizabeth  Purse,  «,  Oil  City,  Pa.    Harvard  U.  '08. 
Heineman,  Mrs.  Ailsie  Mikels,  a,  Chicago.    Unclassified. 
Heller,  Laura  Beatrice,  «p,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.    State  Normal  S.,  Oshkosh,  '10. 
Heller,  Rose,  «,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    State  Normal  S.,  Winona,  '96-'97. 
Hemenway,  Marguerite  Isabelle,  a,  uj,  «p,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs.  '11. 
Henderson,  Beulah  Vesta,  a,  Des  Moines,  la.    Ph.B.  (Drake  U.). 
Henderson,  Mildred  Serine,  a,  tr,  sp,  Northfield,  Minn.    A.B.  (St.  Olaf  C.)  '13. 
Hendricks,  Hazel  Hart,  «,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Indianapolis  Normal  S. 
Hendrix,  Frances  Pearl,  «,  Lehigh,  Okla.    Sulphur  Hs.  '07. 
Hendrix,  James  Rankin,  «,  Lehigh,  Okla.    AdamsviUe  C.  '82-'85. 
Henry,  Mrs.  Helene  S.,  «,  El  Dorado,  Ark.    Henderson  C.  '97-98. 
Henry,  Mary,  «,  Evansville,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S.,  '79. 
Herron,  Lucile  Fuller, «,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Teachers  C.  '06- '07. 
Hershberger,  Pearl  Mae,  «,  a,  w,  8p,  Joliet.    Joliet  Hs.  '12. 
Hess,  Lulu  Rebecca,  «,  Columbia  City,  Ind.    Indiana  U.  '11-'12. 
Hess,  Phyllis  Elizabeth,  «,  Evansville,  Ind.    State  Normal  S.,  Terre  Haute. 
Hewitt,  Rosa  B.,  8,  McComb,  Miss.    New  Orleans  Normal  and  Training  S. 
Hickerson,  Mrs.  Jessie  Hulbert,  8,  Elmo,  Tenn.    U.  of  Tennesee  '08. 
Hicks,  Mabel  Geneva,  a,  w,  8p,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs.  '12. 
Higgins,  Dorothy  Harriet,  8p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs.  '15. 
Higginson,  Edith  Esther,  «,  Booneville,  Ind.    Booneville  Hs.  '14. 
Hildebrandt,  Ella,  a,  w,  «p,  Bellewood.    Proviso  Township  Hs.  '13. 
Hillestad,  Charlotte,  «,  Fosston,  Minn.    U.  of  Minnesota  '12-' 14. 
Hinman,  Helen,  a,  u>,  «p,  Crete.    Western  C.  for  Women  '11-' 13. 
Hodges,   Sylvanus   Welmart,   «,    Grand   Rapids,    Mich.    Kent   Wallaceburg 

(Canada)  Normal  S. '07-'09. 
Hodgson,  Margaret  Elizabeth,  8p,  Lafayette,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 
Hogan,  Ralph  M.,  «,  Caruthersville,  Mo.    Central  C.  '07-'08. 
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HoldemesB,  Mary  Leona,  s,  a,  Nestor,  Cal.    State  Noimal  S.,  San  Diego,  '12. 

Holliday,  Saidee  Walker, «,  Starkville,  Miaa.    MiaBisaippi  Industrial  Inst  and  C. 

Holman,  Mary  Elisabeth,  <,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Warrensbois,  '06 

Holmes,  Eva  Mae,  <,  Laurel,  Miss.    Laurel  Hs.  '12. 

Holton,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Sanders,  a,  Chicago.    M.D.  (Woman's  Medical  C.)  '83. 

Holton,  Frances  Sanders,  <,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Holton,  Gladys  Elisabeth,  <p,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs.  '14. 

Hoover,  Miriam  C,  <,  Fort  Dodge,  la.    Chicago  Froebel  Association  '13. 

Horan,  Blanche,  <,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S.  '03;  Harvard  Summer  S.  '09, 

•10, 
Homer,  Lilian  Arabelle,  <,  Minneapolis,  Mmn.    Brockport  Normal  S.  '00. 
Homor,  Esther,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  Boise,  Idaho.    St.  Margaret's  Hall,  Boise,  '12. 
Hoeey,  Gertrude,  8,  Atlanta,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Kirksville,  '10. 
Hotchkiss,  Doris  Emily,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs.  '14. 
Howard,  Carolyn  Gertrude,  <,  Chicago.    U.  of  Minnesota,  Summer  '12. 
Howe,  Alice,  <,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Howell,  Helen  Ruth,  a,  Chicago.    National  Park  Sm.  '12. 
Hoy,  Vera  Grace,  «,  Chicago.    Minnesota  State  Noimal  S.,  Moorhead,  '02; 

U.  of  North  Dakota. 
Hubbard,  Amy  Eliza,  <,  Dunkirk,  N.Y.    Dunkirk  Hs.  '00. 
Hubbard,  Gertrude  Ayer,  «,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst.  '10. 
Huddleston,  Samuel  David,  «,  Gillespie.    A.B.  (Shurtleff  C.)  '11. 
Hudler,  Edna  E.,  «,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Washington  U. 
Huelster,  Ada  Thusnelda,  a,  w,  sp,  Ashtabula,  Ohio.    New  York  State  Nonnal 

S.,  Cortland,  '12. 
Huffaker,  Carl  Leo,  «,  Nevada,  la.    Central  Oklahoma  Normal  S.,  'OO-'ll. 
Huflfor,  Henry  Earl,  «,  Nacogdoches,  Tex.    A.B.  (Southwestern  U.)  '12. 
Hughes,  Elisabeth,  «,  Cedar  Falls,  la.    Iowa  State  Normal  S.  '80. 
Hughes,  Gladys,  «,  Detroit,  Mich.    Pratt  Inst.  '13. 
Hughes,  Mary  Curran,  «,  Butte,  Mont.    Michigan  State  Normal  C,  Ypeilanti, 

'06. 
Hughey,  Leta,  «,  Decatur.    Decatur  Hs.  '00. 
Hull,  Mabel  Frances,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Brown  U.  '12-14. 
Hullinger,  Myrtle,  «,  Springfieki,  Ohio.    Thomas  Normal  Training  S. 
Hulson,  Eva  Leah,  8,  a,  tr,  sp,  Keokuk,  la.    Keokuk  Hs.  '10. 
Humphrey,  Lily,  «,  Canadian,  Tex.    Baylor  U.  '00;  U.  of  Texas  '13. 
Humphr^,  Pauline  Annette,  a,  w,  Humphreys,  Mo.    State  Noimal  S.,  Wamos- 

burg,  '12. 
Hunt,  Amelia  Margaret,  «,  Chicago.    Lincoln  Hs.  '07. 
Hunt,  Caroline  Ellis,  «,  Coshocton,  Ohio.    Coshocton  Hs. 
Hunter,  Mrs.  Ella  Robinson,  «,  Virden,  Manitoba,  Canada.    Brandon  C.  '11. 
Hunter,  Hugh  Leroy,  s,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Unclassified. 
Huntsman,  Grace,  «,  South  Bend,  Ind.    South  Bend  Training  S.  '11. 
Huntsman,  Vivian,  s,  South  Bend,  Ind.    Winona  C.  '08-'00. 
Hutchinson,  Frankie  Adella,  «,  Little  Rock,  Ark.    Little  Rock  Hs.  '07. 
Hutchison,  Jennie  Pearl,  8,  East  Las  Vegas,  N.M.    New  Mexico  Normal  U.  '13. 
Hutton,  Arthur  Joseph,  8,  Winfieki,  Kan.    A.B.  (Southwestern  Kansas  U.)  '12; 

A.M.  (ibid,)  '13. 
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Hyman,  Pftuline  Beatrice,  «p,  Lima,  Ohio.    Napoleon,  Ohio,  Hs.,  '14. 

Ice,  Jessie  Bayles,  a,  w,  »p,  Fannington,  W.Ya.  State  Noimal  S.,  Fainnont,  '04; 
West  Virginia  U.,  Summer  '08;  Michigan  State  Normal  S.,  Summer  '11. 

Icke,  Mary  Ellen,  <,  Chicago.    Kansas  State  Normal  S. 

Iddings,  Goldie,  «,  Lebanon,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S.,  '12. 

Imboden,  Sarah  Mark,  <,  Decatur.    Columbia  U. 

Innes,  Helen  Deane,  a,  w,  «p,  Zion  City.    Wayland  A.  '12. 

Ireland,  Gladys,  «,  Lake  Cicott,  Ind.    Manchest^  C. 

Irey,  Mrs.  Clara  X.  Willard,  «,  Vermilion,  Ohio.    Ohio  Northern  U.  '90-'96. 

Irvin,  Anna,  «,  a,  w,  <p,  Chicago.    S.B.  (Oxford  C.)  '95. 

Irwin,  Mary  Catherine,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Mansfieki  Hs.  '11. 

Jackson,  Ernest  Lawrence,  <,  Lorain,  Ohio.    S.B.  (Ohio  Northern  U.)  '04. 

Jackson,  Eugenia  Barbee,  «,  Sweet  Springs,  Mo.    Sweet  Springs  Hs.  '07. 

Jackson,  Jessie  Florence,  «,  Oxford,  Ohio.    S.B.  (Ohio  Northern  U.)  '06. 

Jackson,  Louise  May,  «,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Miami  U.;  U.  of  Wisconsin;  Cin- 
cinnati Normal  S.  '06. 

Jackson,  Mabel  Ernestine,  <,  Madisonville,  Ky.    Atkinson  C.  '05. 

Jackson,  Wilbur  Sargent,  «,  Battle  Ground,  Ind.  Purdue  U.  'lO-'ll;  Val- 
paraiso U.  '12. 

Jacobs,  Ethel,  a,  tr,  «p,  Chicago.    Tuley  Hs.  '12. 

James,  Margaretta  G.,  «,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S.  '78. 

Jameson,  Eva  Aoma,  «,  Yorkville,  Mich.  Western  State  Normal  S.,  Kalama- 
«oo,  '07. 

Jeffrey,  Albert  Edwin,  «,  Goshen,  Ind.    S.B.  (Marion  C.)  '09. 

Jeffries,  Sarah  Ellen,  «,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.    Southern  Nonnal  S.,  '95. 

Jencke,  Marie  J.,  «,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Fed.  B.  (Missouri  State  Normal  S.). 

Jenkins,  Alice  Justin,  a,  Stephens,  Ark.    A.B.  (Galloway  C.)  '05. 

Jenkins,  Lettie  Mae,  «,  Laurel,  Miss.    Mississippi  Industrial  Inst,  and  C.  '10. 

Jennings,  Martin  Joseph,  a,  Dunmore,  Pa.    S.B.  (LaSalle  C.)  '10. 

Jessup,  Clara  Howell,  <,  Oswego.    Illinois  State  Nonnal  S.  '86. 

Johns,  Katherine,  <,  Zion  City.    Zion  C.  '02-'03. 

Johnson,  Alice,  <,  Oxford,  Miss.    U.  of  Mississippi  '07-'09. 

Johnson,  Edwin  Nicholas,  <,  Donaldson,  Ind.  Michigan  State  Normal  S.  '10- 
'11. 

Johnson,  Hugh  Andrew,  <,  Muskegon,  Mich,    highland  Park  C,  '00-'02. 

Johnson,  John  A.,  «,  Chicago.    Cook  (bounty  Normal  S. 

Johnson,  Julia  May, «,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.    Teachers  C.  '13. 

Johnson,  Mae  Julia,  «,  Cieneseo.    Geneseo  Hs.  '07. 

Johnson,  Myra  Martha,  a,  Yorkville.    State  Normal  S.,  Dekalb,  '10. 

Johnson,  Sophia  Eva,  a,  Louisville,  Ky.    Central  Hs.  '99. 

Jones,  Anna  E.,  a,  Wilmington.    Wilmington  Hs. 

Jones,  Effie  Lee,  a,  Memphis,  Tenn.    U.  of  Alabama;  U.  of  Tennessee. 

Jones,  Elisabeth  Jean,  a,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Kansas  State  Normal  S.,  Leaven- 
worth, '93. 

Jones,  Hanna  Ethel,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Kenmore,  N.D.,  Hs.  '13. 

Jones,  Hasel  Allison,  a,  Lonaconing,  Md.    Lonaconing  Hs.  '10. 

Jones,  James  Bardon,  «,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.    Baylor  U.;  U.  of  Texas. 

Jones,  Minnie  Mae,  «,  Topeka,  Kan.    Washburn  C.  '13-'14. 
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Jones,  Nellie  E.,  a,  Beloit,  Wis.    Beloit  Hs.  '93. 

Jones,  Thomas  Elmer,  <,  Warrensburg,  Mo.    Missouri  State  Normal  S.  '04; 

Missouri  U.  '10-13. 
Jump,  Bemice  Ora,  «,  Huron,  Ohio.    Vermilion  Hs.  '11. 
Kat2,  Frederick  J.,  8,  Tulsa,  Okla.    Michigan  State  Noimal  S.  '04. 
Kaufman,  Mrs.  Mae  Magruder,  «,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Fort  Smith,  Aric.,  Hs.  '06. 
Kayler,  Mary  Ehna,  s,  York,  Pa.    M.  Eng.  Litt.  (Irving  C.)  '05. 
Kee,  Harriet  Ellen,  «,  Tyler,  Tex.    Sam  Houston  Normal  Inst.  '07-'08,  '11. 
Keen,  Anne  Elizabeth,  «,  Streator.    Streator  Hs.  '92. 
Keenan,  Charlotte  Y.,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs.  '11. 
Keenan,  Mary  Elizabeth,  «,  Scranton,  Pa.    Scranton  Training  S.  '95. 
Keene,  Jessie  Amelia,  «,  Churubusco,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S.  '01,  '03. 
Keller,  Anna  Elizabeth,  8,  E vansville,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S.,  Summer  'U . 
Keller,  Mary  Ellen,  «,  Dayton,  Ohio.    Miami  U.  '12. 
Kelley,  Stella  Pearl,  «,  Peru,  Neb.    Teachers  C.  '99. 
Kelsey,  Stella,  «,  sp,  Richmond,  Ind.    State  Nonnal  S.,  Richmond,  '99;  Eari- 

ham  C. 
Kemp,  Annie,  «,  Jacksonville,  Ala.    Alabama  State  Normal  S.  '12-'14. 
Kendall,  Fanny  Jane,  8,  Ottawa.    Ottawa  Hs.  '98. 
Kendall,  Ollie  Candus,  «,  Rock  Port,  Mo.    Rock  Port  Hs.  '05. 
Kennedy,  Anne  E.,  8,  Selma,  Ala.    Private  Study. 
Kennedy,  Arabella  B.,  8,  New  Orleans,  La.    Canton  Hs.  '02. 
Kennedy,  Martha,  a,  w,  sp.  Cedar  Rapids,  la.    Cedar  Rapids  Hs.  '08. 
Kern,  Josephine  Marie,  a,  Chicago.    Univ^^ty  Hs.  '09. 
Kerns,  Edith  Page,  s,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    State  Normal  S.,  San  Diego,  '02. 
Kerr,  Annie  Gertrude,  8,  Bay  City,  Mich.    Michigan  State  Agricultural  C. 

'01-'02. 
Kevan,  Edith  Ann,  «,  Atlantic,  la.    Atlantic  Hs.  '11. 
Kiesling,  Viola  Mary,  «,  Chicago.    Soper  C.  '06. 
Killen,  Margaret  Alice,  a,  tr,  sp,  Appleton,  Wis.    Lawrence  C.  '11-' 12;  Smith 

C.  '12-'14. 
Kimble,  Clara,  «,  Paola,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Normal  S.  '96;   Kansas  State 

Manual  Training  Normal  S.  'lO-'ll. 
Kingery,  Margaret,  a,  w,  sp,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.    Crawfordsville  Hs.  '13. 
Kirkbride,  Genevieve,  «,  Muskogee,  Okla.    Toledo  Hs.  '07. 
Kirkbride,  Kathleen  St.  Clair,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs.  '13. 
Kirkham,  Louise,  s,  Joplin,  Mo.    Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  S.,  Carfoondale, 

'90-'97. 
Kizer,  Elmer  Winfield,  8,  Dayton,  Ohio.    Hiram  C.  '11. 
Kjerstad,  Laura  Josephine,  s,  Canton,  S.D.    Normal  Department,  Augustana  C. 

'13. 
Kline,  Mrs.  Flora  Bartell,  «,  Galva.    Illinois  State  Normal  S.,  Summ^  '04. 
Klumb,  Edna,  «,  West  Bend,  Wis.   Stout  Inst.  '09. 
Kluss,  Frederick  John,  sp,  Luzerne,  la.    Cornell  C.  '11. 
Knappenberger,  Lillis  Lucile,  a,  w,  sp,  Bolckow,  Mo.    Maryville  Hs.  '11. 
Knappenberger,  Nellie  M.,  a,  w,  sp,  Bolckow,  Mo.    MaiyviUe  Hs.  '13. 
Knaur,  Lula  Ruth,  a,  Denison,  Tex.    Denison  Hs.  '07. 
Kneedy,  Clara  Dorothy,  s,  Chicago.    Drake  U. 
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Knight,  Elisabeth  Place,  <,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Spencer,  la.,  Hs.  '92. 

Knight,  Helen  Ann,  a,  w,  8p,  Rochelle.    Rochelle  Hs.  '10. 

Knight,  Luella,  w,  sp,  Aurora.    U.  of  Michigan  '13-'14. 

Knights,  Dorothy  Catherine,  a,  w,  sp,  Keokuk,  la.    Keokuk  Hs.  '13. 

Knudsen,  Julie  Betty,  «,  St.  Charles.    State  Normal  S.,  DeKalb,  '13. 

Koelle,  Ophelia  Marie,  <,  Las  Cruces,  N.M.    Central  Wesleyan  C.  '88. 

Kohler,  Willie  May,  «,  Cuero,  Tex.    Southwest  Texas  Normal  S.  '13. 

Kolb,  Mrs.  Catherine  Carter,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S.  '99-'01. 

Kolbe,  Ethel,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Calumet  Hs.  '12. 

KoU,  Mary  Elizabeth,  «,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois  '12-'13. 

Koons,  Irma  Mae,  «,  Tulsa,  Okla.    Missouri  State  Normal  S. 

Kordsiemon,  Anna  Marie,  a,  w,  Quincy.    Quincy  Hs.  '84. 

Kreamer,  Lena,  s,  Seattle,  Wash.    Kansas  State  Manual  Training  Normal  S.  '06. 

Krouch,  Lena,  a,  Chicago.    A.  of  Our  Lady  '03. 

Kuhn,  Mrs.  Lucy  F.,  «,  Mound  City,  Mo.    Clinton,  la.,  Hs. 

Kumpf ,  Anna  Catherine,  «,  Pekin.    Illinois  State  Normal  U.  '00,  '97. 

Lac^,  Sarah  Elma,  «,  Russell,  Kan.    Western  Illinois  State  Normal  S.  '13. 

Lacy,  Fannie  Mary,  s,  Broken  Arrow,  Okla.    Spalding  Female  C. 

LaFrens,  Birdie  Helen,  s,  Davenport,  la.    Davenport  Training  S.  '05. 

Lamar,  Edith,  «,  Clarendon,  Ark.    Arkansas  State  Normal  S.  '11. 

Lamson,  Helen  Lousaine,  s,  Rensselaer,  Ind.    Northwestern  U.  '07-08. 

Landix,  Ora  Aminta,  «,  New  Orleans,  La.    Southern  U.  '10. 

Landon,  Helen  Marie,  <,  Hanmiond,  Ind.    Hammond  Hs.  '06. 

Lang,  Charles  Edward,  s,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S.  '08. 

Lanktree,  Lucy  Belinda,  «,  a,  Chicago.    Princeton  Hs.  '07. 

Lantrip,  Dora  B.,  a,  Houston,  Tex.    Sam  Houston  Normal  Inst.  '87. 

LaRue,  Jessie,  a,  Coalgate,  Okla.    Missouri  State  Normal  S.,  Warrensburg,  '98-'02. 

LaRue,  Samuel  Gladys,  a,  Coalgate,  Okla.  Missouri  State  Normal  S.,  Warrens- 
burg, '10-'12. 

Lash,  Jessie  Vera,  «,  Minneapolis,  Kan.    Minneapolis  Hs.  '13. 

Lauck,  Ada  Blanche,  «,  Indianola,  la.    Simpson  C.  A.  '05. 

Lawler,  Cecelia  Marian,  a,  Aspen,  Colo.  Ped.B.  (Colorado  Normal  S.)  '08; 
Cobrado  Teachers  C.  '14. 

Lawrence,  Josephine  Briston,  a,  Anchorage,  Ky.    Howard  U.  '12. 

LawBon,  Albert  Lawrence,  <,  Bamesville,  Minn.    State  Normal  S.,  St.  Cloud,  '09. 

Laxman,  Olga  Jane,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Tulsa,  Okla.,  Hs.  '14. 

Lay,  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Brainerd,  a,  w,  Fulton.    Mount  Holyoke  C. 

Lasarski,  Balbing  Genevieve,  ap,  Chicago.    Bowen  Hs.  '15. 

Learner,  Pearl,  a,  Kokomo,  Ind.    State  Normal  S.,  Terre  Haute,  '94-95. 

Leath,  Mary  Letitia,  <,  Memphis,  Tenn.    Price's  C. 

Ledford,  Denton,  a,  Chicago.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

Lee,  Ethel,  a,  HoytsviUe,  Utah.    S.B.  (Agricultural  C.  of  Utah)  '09. 

Lee,  Jessie,  a,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.    Crawfordsville  Hs.  '05. 

Lee,  Rose,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs.  '13. 

Lee,  Ruth,  a,  Burlington,  la.    Burlington  City  Training  S.  '92. 

LaForce,  Sara  Catherine,  «,  Pond  Creek,  Okla.    U.  of  Oklahoma  '11-'12. 

Lemon,  Mary  Morgan,  «,  Richmond,  Ind.  Earlham  C;  State  Normal  S., 
Richmond,  '98. 
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Leaser,  Theresa,  8,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.    North  Texas  Normal  S. 

Letdnus,  Elisabeth  Barbara,  «,  Chicago.    South  Division  Hs.  '89. 

Levinldnd,  Stella,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Bowen  Hs.  '13. 

Lewis,  Lora  A.,  «,  L^anon,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S.  '12. 

Lewis,  Ralph  R.,  <,  Gregory,  S.D.    Iowa  Teachers  C.  '98-'00. 

Lide,  Frances  Alexander,  s,  Chapel  Hill,  Tex.    A.B.  (Centenary  C.)  '96. 

Liggett,  Homer  Jewell,  <,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Cleveland  Hs.  '05. 

Lightfoot,  Floy  E.,  «,  Salina,  Kan.    Bonner  Springs  Hs.  '05. 

Lighthall,  Lora,  <,  Alden,  la.    Iowa  State  Nonnal  S.  '06. 

Ligon,  Margaret,  «,  Birmingham,  Ala.    Peabody  C.  for  Teachers. 

Lill,  Amy  Olga,  <,  Masooutah.    U.  of  Illinois,  'lO-'ll. 

Lincoln,  Rose  M.,  «,  Marshalltown,  la.    Marshalltown  Hs.  '03. 

lindgren,  Elsie,  «,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Manual  Training  Hs. 

Lindsey,  MoUie,  <,  Wellington,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Normal  S.  '04. 

Lintner,  Ida  M.,  <,  Joliet.    Northwestern  C.  '94-'98. 

Linxwiler,  Everett  Edgar,  <,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Indiana  State  Normal  S. 

Livingston,  Esther  Creswell,  <,  a,  w,  Oak  Park.    Northwestern  U. 

Livingston,  Katherine,  «,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 

Livingston,  Ruth  Helen,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs.  '14. 

Livingstone,  Robert,  <,  Edmond,  Okla.    Central  State  Normal  S.  '14. 

Llewelyn,  Mary  Elisabeth,  «,  Ottumwa,  la.    Highland  Park  C,  '02-03. 

Lobrano,  Addlena  Lenora,  «,  New  Orleans,  La.    Tulane  U. 

Loehwing,  Walter  Ferdinand,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs.  '14. 

Long,  Sara,  «,  Rockford.    Rockford  C.  '85;  State  Normal  S.,  DeKalb. 

Lorenz,  Hattie,  s,  Russell,  Kan.    Kansas  Wesleyan  U.  '12. 

Love,  Fk>yd  R.,  <,  Stockton,  Cal.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S.  '09. 

Lovell,  Sadie  F.,  «,  Dallas,  Tex.    North  Texas  Normal  S. 

Lovett,  Blanche,  a,  Beloit,  Wis.    Chicago  Kindergarten  Inst. 

Lovrien,  Genorie  Ellen,  «,  a,  w,  ap^  Chicago.    Humboldt,  la.,  Hs.  '14. 

Lowe,  Belle,  a,  Chillicothe,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  KirksviUe,  '07. 

Lowenberg,  Miriam  Elisabeth,  a,  w,  ap,  Ottumwa,  la.    Ottumwa  Hs.  '14. 

Lowrey,  Edna,  «,  Stanberry,  Mo.    Amity  C.  '04. 

Lucas,  Achsa  Evelyn,  «,  Indianola,  la.    Iowa  State  Normal  S. 

Lueck,  Anna  Lucy,  a,  New  London,  Wis.    State  Nonnal  S.,  Oshkosh,  '07. 

Luehr,  Lorena,  «,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Bowen  Hs.  '11. 

Luers,  Alwine  W.,  «,  Columbus,  Neb.    State  Normal  S.,  Wayne. 

Luick,  Nelle  Eva,  «,  Belmond,  la.    Iowa  State  Teachers  C.  '09. 

Lund,  Ethel  Avedena,  a,  tr,  ap,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst.  '14. 

Lyon,  Cecile  N.,  «,  Omaha,  Neb.    Nebraska  State  Normal  S.  '07. 

Lyon,  Frances  Marie,  a,  Memphis,  Tenn.    Memphis  Hs.  '06. 

Mabbs,  Jennie,  «,  Hammond,  Ind.    Allegan  Hs.  '81. 

Mabee,  Mirtie,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  S.;  A.B.  (Colorado 

Teachers  C.)  '12. 
McAdams,  Hasel  Burkholder,  «,  Georgetown,  Colo.    Colorado  Teachers  C.  '06- 

'10. 
McAfee,  Lucius  Oliver,  <,  Reeder,  N.D.    A.B.  (Johnson  Bible  C)  '10. 
McAhren,  Myrtle,  a,  Denison,  la.    Iowa  State  Normal  S.  '05;  Ames  C.  '12. 
McAllister,  Mary,  «,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.    North  Texas  Normal  S.  '12. 
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MoBride,  James  Laurence,  s,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teadien  C.  'OO-'ll. 
McCalpiiiy  Helen,  8,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Harris  Teachers  C.  13;  Trinity  C 
McCandless,  Mabel,  «,  Ottawa,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Noimal  S.  '11. 
Macarthy,  Huldah  Ernestine,  <,  Albany,  Ga.    Fisk  U.  '10. 
McClain,  Jennie  Elizabeth,  «,  Pittsburg,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Manual  Training 

Normal  S.  '14. 
McClellan,  Ada  Angelina,  «,  Winfield,  Kan.    Winfield  Hs.  '02. 
McClure,  Anna  M.,  9,  DeSoto,  Mo.    Unclassified. 

McConaughy,  Ada  Jane,  s,  Rochelle.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  8.  '12. 
McConnel,  James  Minter,  «,  Kearney,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Warrensburg,  '08. 
McCormick,  Lou  Anna,  s,  Laurel,  Miss.    Belhaven  C. 
McCoy,  Mrs.  Anna  Louise,  «,  Wamego,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Normal  S.  '02. 
McCutcl\3n,  Susan  Pleasants,  «,  Greenville,  Miss.    U.  of  Mississippi,  Summer 

'00,  '06;  Columbia  U.  '12. 
McDonald,  Maud  Sara,  «,  Tara,  Ontario,  Can.    A.B.  (Toronto  U.)  '08. 
McDonough,  Marion  Ruth,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs.  '13. 
McEachron,  Edith  Leanna,  «,  Burlington,  Wis.    Teachers  C.  '13. 
McElroy,  Floyd  B.,  <,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Missouri  State  Normal  S. 
McFadden,  Elisabeth  Margaret,  sp,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs.  '14. 
McGillivray,  Veda  H.,  «,  Black  River  Falls,  Wis.    Stout  Inst.  '07. 
McGilvray,  Sarah  Kathryn,  «,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    S.B.  (Valparaiso  U.)  '98. 
McGinnis,  Frederick  Alphonso,  <,  Wilberforce,  Ohio.    Ohio  State  U.  '03. 
McGrath,  Frances  Marie,  8,  Napoleon,  Ohio.    Napoleon  Hs.  '11. 
McGrath,  James  Frank,  <,  a,  id,  «p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs.  '10. 
McGrew,  Amy  Florence,  «,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.    Ped.B.  (Cobrado  State  TeaoheiB 

C)  '12. 
McGuire,  Anna  Isabel,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs.  '12. 
Mclntyre,  Ella  Deane,  8,  Des  Moines,  la.    Drake  U.  '05-'06. 
Mackey,  Edith  Frances,  8,  Durant,  Okla.    Southeastern  State  Normal  S.  '12. 
McKillop,  Letitia,  «,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    State  Normal  S.,  Milwaukee,  '12. 
MacKinl^,  Madelyn,  «,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs.  '11. 
McLean,  Florence,  a,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs.  '14. 
McLeskey,  Mrs.  Willie,  8,  Sweet  Springs,  Mo.    Unclassified. 
McLindon,  Lauretta  M.,  «,  Chicago.    St.  Mary's  A.  '95. 
McLuhan,  Mabel  Beatrice,  8,  Mount  Forest,  (hitario,  Can.    Toronto  U.  '12-'13. 
McManus,  Janie,  8,  Clarendon,  Ark.    Henderson  C,  '04. 
Macnair,  Sarah  Helen,  w,  Woodstock.    Pratt  Inst.  '07. 

MacNamee,  Frances  Marion,  <,  Detroit,  Mich.    Detroit  Normal  Training  S.  '09. 
McNeal,  Nancy  Hill, «,  a,  tr,  Wheatley,  Ky.    Western  Kentucky  State  Normal  S. 

'08;  Bourbon  Female  C;  Columbia  U. 
McNeal,  Wylle  B., «,  o,  w,  8py  Wheatley,  Ky.    Western  Kentucky  State  NornuJ 

S. '08. 
McNealy,  Leah,  8,  Ingram,  Tex.    Baylor  Female  C.  '04. 
McNitt,  Caroline  Naginny,  <,  Logansport,  Ind.    Oberlin  Conservatory  '97-'98; 

Btout  Inst.  '09-'10;  Purdue  U.  '10. 
McReynolds,  John  Lowndes,  «,  Houston,  Tex.    Allen  A. 
McShaw,  Lutie  Clare,  «,  Memphis,  Tenn.    S.B.  (Georgia  Female  C). 
Madison,  Betsey  Evelyn,  <,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.    U.  of  Wisconsin  '13. 
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Mahaffie,  Ella,  b,  Olathe,  Kan.    Olathe  Hs. 

Mahany,  Eleanor  Morrison,  8,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Mahar,  Effa  Louise, «,  Ottawa,  Kan.    Ottawa  U.  '01-02. 

Malone,  Julia  Josephine, «,  South  Bend,  Ind.    Niles,  Mich.,  Hs.  '03. 

Malone,  Mayme  Catherine,  «,  South  Bend,  Ind.    Goshen  C.  '13. 

Malott,  Ivy  May,  a,  w,  sp,  Bedford,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Noimal  S.  '13. 

Manning,  Ella,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Private  Instruction. 

Marcelle,  Clara  May,  «,  New  Orleans,  La.    Southern  U.  '10. 

Markwell,  Effie  E.,  a,  w,  Wichita,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Normal  S.  '02. 

Marlin,  Anna  Caroline,  «,  Salina,  Kan.    S.B.  (Salina  Normal  U.)  '99. 

Marr,  Dulcenia,  «,  Liberty,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Warrensburg,  '08-'10. 

Marriott,  Annie  Alice,  «,  McCime,  Kan.    State  Manual  Training  Normals.  '12. 

Marshall,  Eleanor  Beatrice,  «,  Chicago.    Wendell  PhiUqw  Hs.  '11. 

Marshall,  Ruth  Dorothy,  a,  w,  sp,  Elgin.    Elgin  Hs.  '14. 

Martin,  Joseph  Oscar,  s,  Covington,  Ga.    Walker  Inst.  '01. 

Martin,  Katherine,  sp,  Keokuk,  la.    Chicago  Kindergarten  Association  '98. 

Martini,  Mary  Louise,  s,  Vulcan,  Mich.    Michigan  State  Normal  S.  '08. 

Mase,  Ruth  League,  «,  a,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Hosmer  Hall  '12. 

Mason,  OUa,  «,  South  Bend,  Ind.    Michigan  State  Normal  C,  Ypsilanti,  '02. 

Massa,  Ruth  N.,  s,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  S.  '10. 

Massee,  Edith  Marion,  «,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Teachers  C.  '07-'08,  '13-'14. 
Mathews,  Bertha,  s,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.    Missouri  State  Normal  S.,  Kirks- 

ville,  '06. 
Mathews,  Esekiel  Zethan,  s,  Courtland,  Ala.    Agricultural  and  Mechanical  C.  '10. 
Mathias,  Irene,  s,  Whiting,  Ind.    Whiting  Hs.  '09. 
Maver,  Marie  Blair,  s,  Chicago.    Magill  Normal  S. 
May,  Augustus  Noah,  «,  Berea,  Ky.    Berea  C.  '02. 
May,  Katherine,  «,  Quincy.    Western  Illinois  State  Normal  S.  '12. 
Mays,  Isabel  Stuart,  «,  DenneUow,  Fla.    Belle  Ville  Female  Sm.  '96-'99. 
Mays,  Lola,  ap,  Galveston,  Tex.    Guadalupe  C.  '01-'02. 
Medford,  Sewell  Asbury,  s,  Sewanee,  Tenn.    A.B.  (St.  Stephen's  C.)  '14. 
Mellinger,  Bonnie  Eugenie,  «,  Deadwood,  S.D.    State  Normal  S.,  Spearfish,  '13. 
Merchant,  Claud  John,  «,  Ehnira,  N.Y.    Syracuse  U.  '06-'07. 
Merklein,  MoUie  Caroline,  «,  Wausau,  Wis.    State  Normal  S.,  Milwaukee,  '05. 
Merrell,  Jennie  Electa,  «,  Kokomo,  Ind.    Franklin  C. 
Metcalf,  Elizabeth  Bright,  «,  Pineville,  Ky.    Kentucky  C.  '13-'14. 
Metsger,  Mollie  Elisabeth,  s,  Estherville,  la.    Milwaukee-Downer  C.  '14. 
Meyer,  Harriet  Rose,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    University  Hs.  '14. 
Michaelis,  Ruth  Harriet,  a,  w,  8p,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs.  '14. 
Miles,  Mildred  Myrtle,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    U.  of  Utah  '11-'14. 
Miller,  Anna  E.,  a,  Stillwater,  Okla.    Tulane  U. 
Miller,  Charles  Raymond,  «,  Detroit,  Mich.    Williamson  Trade  S.  '10. 
Miller,  Daisy  Mae,  a,  Evansville,  Ind.    Evansville  Hs.  '01. 
Miller,  Elisabeth  Christine,  «,  Sigoumey,  la.    Iowa  State  Teachers  C.  '07. 
Miller,  Elisabeth  Erwin,  «,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Georgia  State  Normal  S.  '08. 
Miller,  Esther,  «,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Slippery  Rock  State  Normal  S.  '02. 
Miller,  Esther  Merrild,  «,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs.  '14. 
Miller,  Isaac  Howard,  «,  Atlanta,  Ga.    A.B.  (Rust  U.)  '10. 
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Miller,  Karl  Harrison,  s,  Salina,  Kan.    Summer  S.,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Inst.  '08. 

Miller,  Katherine,  w,  sp,  Macon,  Mo.    Macon  Hs.  '10. 

Miller,  Lora,  «,  Carmi.    State  Normal  S.,  Carbondale,  '06. 

Miller,  Mable  Mae,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Valley  Junction  Hs.  '10. 

Miller,  Marion  Graffam,  a,  w^  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs.  '12. 

Miller,  Phoebe,  <,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Westport  Hs.  '13. 

Milliman,  Eleanor  Millicent,  s,  Logan,  la.    Brownell  Hall  '07. 

Mills,  Mary  Gayle,  «,  Wihnette.    Iowa  State  U.  '88. 

Millspaugh,  Alta,  «,  Cherokee,  Okla.    Northwestern  State  Normal  S.  '12. 

Millspaugh,  Maud  Corson, «,  Cherokee,  Okla.    Northwestern  State  Normal  S.  '13. 

Mitchell,  Bemice  Lucia,  «,  Salina,  Kan.    Salina  Hs.  '10. 

Mitchell,  Mary  Alpha,  a,  Chicago.    Kansas  State  Normal  S.,  Emporia,  '92-'93. 

Mize,  Lillie,  «,  Forest,  Miss.    Hillman  C.  '02. 

Mobberly,  Mary  L.,  «,  Owensboro,  Ky.    Owensboro  Hs.  '96. 

Moeller,  Anna  Dorothy,  a,  Grand  Mound,  la.    Thomas  Normal  Training  S.  '13. 

MofiPatt,  Dorothy  Crittenden,  a,  w,  sp,  Traverse  City,  Mich.    Traverse  City  Hs. 

'13. 
MofiPatt,  Mildred  Virginia,  a,  w,  sp,  Boise,  Idaho.    Marshalltown,  la.,  Hs.  '91. 
Monfort,  Louise,  8,  San  Dimas,  Cal.    U.  of  Kansas. 

Montgomery,  Mrs.  Frances,  «,  Lafayette,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S.  '10. 
Montgomery,  Lydia  Duncan,  «,  Sedalia,  Mo.    Columbia  U. 
Montgomery,  Mattie  Matilda,  «,  Sedalia,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Warrensburg, 

'03,  '12. 
Montgomery,  Zolah,  «,  South  Bend,  Ind.    Winona  Normal  S.  '08. 
Moore,  Clare  Jean,  «,  w,  sp,  Central  Lovell,  Me.    S.B.  (Lebanon  Normal  S.) 
Moore,  Mrs.  Eva  L.,  s,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Lincoln  and  Elliot  Hs.  '96. 
Moore,  Jane  Elizabeth,  a,  w,  «p.  Anaconda,  Mont.    Anaconda  Hs.  '14. 
Moran,  Esther,  «,  Superior,  Wis.    Wisconsin  State  Normal  S.  '04. 
Morgan,  Francis  Allen,  «,  Chicago.    Michigan  State  Normal  C,  Ypsilanti,  '97. 
Morgan,  Nora  Gertrude,  «,  Fumessville,  Ind.    Michigan  City  Hs.  '09. 
Morris,  Frances,  «,  Waynesville,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Shanek's  Prep.  S.)  '08. 
Moser,  Evalina,  s,  Sa3dx)n,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Kirksville,  '03-'05;  '07-'09. 
Moses,  Mary  Constance,  o,  w,  «p,  Clinton,  la.    U.  of  Iowa  'lO-'ll. 
Moudy,  Alice  Blanche,  a,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S.,  Summer 

'12. 
Mowbray,  George  Hamilton,  «,  Kansas  City,  Kan.    A.B.  (Howard  U.)  '12. 
Mueller,  Elsie  A.,  «,  East  St.  Louis.    Illinois  State  Normal  S. 
MuUarkey,  Ethelyn  Faye,  «,  Glasco,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Normal  S.  '13. 
Mulligan,  Mary  Josephine,  s,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Indiana  Normal  S.  '10. 
Munson,  Mrs.  Nellie  A.,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Nevada,  Mo.,  Hs.  '99. 
Murphy,  Mrs.  Agnes  Tressa,  «,  a,  Wf  sp,  Chicago.    U.  of  Minnesota. 
Murphy,  Bessie  R.,  «,  Meridian,  Miss.    Stone's  C.  '98. 
Murpl^,  Catherine,  «,  Toledo,  Ohio.    Toledo  Hs.  '94. 
Murray,  Alice  M.,  «,  Detroit,  Mich.    Michigan  State  Normal  S.  '96. 
Myers,  Edward  Franklin,  «,  Springfield,  Ohio.    American  S.  of  Correspondence. 
Myers,  Janet,  «,  Marion,  Pa.    Pennsylvania  State  Normal  S.  '08. 
NadelhofiPer,  Gertrude  Winifred,  a,  w,  ap,  Downers  Grove.    Downers  Grove  Hs. 

'10. 
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Natanaon,  Bertha  Beatrice,  <,  a,  Chicago.    Bowen  Hs.  '13. 

Nediy,  Annie,  s,  Nonata,  Okla.    Fort  Smith,  Aric.,  Hs.  '91. 

Neville,  Margaret  Mary,  a,  u?,  «p,  Anamosa,  la.    Anamosa  Ha. 

Neville,  May  Amanda,  w,  Clhicago.    Lewis  Inst.  '11. 

Newbokl,  Alice  Elisabeth,  a,  tr,  «p,  Louisville,  Ky.    Louisville  Girls'  Hs.  13. 

Newton,  Abigail  Ellen,  «,  Rosedale,  Kan.    U.  of  Kansas  '04-'05. 

Nichols,  Reuben  Edward  Mayes,  <,  Maiden,  Mo.  State  Normal  S.,  Cspe  Girar- 
deau, '09. 

Nicholson,  Ethel  Grace,  $p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs.  '15. 

Nicol,  Elizabeth  Hazelton,  a,  w,  bj>,  Chicago.    Schurz  Hs.  '12. 

Ninman,  Leonard  Theodore,  <,  McAlester,  Okla.    Central  State  Normal  S.  '13. 

Nixon,  Anna  Belle,  «,  Cameron,  Mo.    Missouri  Wesleyan  C. 

Noble,  Mabel,  «,  Robbins,  Tenn.    Grand  View  Normal  S.  '04. 

Noble,  Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Lowe,  «,  Oxford,  Ohio.    Unclassified. 

Norris,  Julia  Evelyn,  «,  Chicago.    Michigan  Western  State  Normal  S.  '11. 

North,  Kate  Stockton,  «,  Tulsa,  Okla.  S.B.  (Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  C.)  '12. 

Norton,  Catherine  L.,  «,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst.  '08-'10. 

Norton,  Margaret  I.,  «,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst.  '12. 

Novotny,  Joseph  J.,  <,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S.  '02. 

Nunn,  Mary,  «,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.    Sam  Houston  Normal  Inst. 

Nye,  Nola  May,  <,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs.  '12. 

O'Brien,  Mary  A^es,  <,  South  Chicago.    Sinmions  C.  '10-' 13. 

Obye,  Katharine  Helen,  «,  Galena.    Galena  Hs.  '99. 

O'Connell,  Susan,  «,  Cadillac,  Mich.    St.  Mary's  C.  '11. 

O'Connor,  Mabel  Ruth,  a,  u;,  «p,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs.  '11. 

Olive,  Mrs.  Grace  Blajmey, «,  Wabash,  Ind.    Teachers  C.  of  Indianapolis  '08-'10. 

Oliver,  Tybee  W., «,  Sebree,  Ky.    Southern  Normal  S.  '06. 

Olney,  Dorothea,  a,  tr,  «p,  Coshocton,  Ohio.    Coshocton  Hs.  '05. 

Olson,  Lillian  E.,  <,  Dallas,  Tex.    Elbow  Lake  Hs.  '09. 

O'Neil,  Katherine  C, «,  Leavenworth,  Kan.    Leavenworth  Hs.  '04. 

Oppenheimer,  Julius  John,  «,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Missouri  State  Normal  S.  '09; 
U.  of  Missouri  '10-'12. 

Ormsbee,  Olive  Katharine,  «,  Chicago.  Pestalozsi  Froebel  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing S.  '13. 

Ormsby,  Sarah  Sinclair,  «,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Columbia  U.,  Summer  '13. 

Orr,  Anna  Ruble,  a,  u;,  «p,  Mayfield,  Ky.  Western  Kentucky  State  Nonnal  S. 
'lO-'ll;  '13-'14. 

Osborne,  Edith  Virginia,  «,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois  '13. 

Osbum,  William  Forney,  «,  York,  Ala.  S.B.  (Alabama  Polytechnic  Inst.)  '00; 
S.M.  (iWd.)  '07. 

Ostlund,  Ruth,  a,  Wy  sp,  Chicago.    Lake  View  Hs.  '14. 

Otis,  Florence  Martha,  «,  Council  Bluffs,  la.    Newcomb  C.  '10-'12. 

Overlade,  Mrs.  Emma  Loraine  Weeks, «,  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah.  Agricultural  C. 
of  Utah;  U.  of  Utah,  Summer  '11. 

Owen,  Minnie,  «,  Marion.    Creal  Springs  C. 

Page,  Grace  Ethelin,  «,  Buffalo,  N.Y.    State  Normal  S.,  Buffalo,  '03. 

Palmer,  Gladys  May,  «,  Napoleon,  Ohio.    Napoleon  Hs.  '08. 
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Palmer,  Grace  Margaret,  a,  w,  sp,  Eureka,  Kan.    Washburn  C.  '07-'08;  Kansas 

State  Normal  S.  '13. 
Palmer,  Marg:uerite,  «p,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs.  '07. 
Park,  Emma,  <,  Chicago.    Indiana  State  Normal  8.,  Terre  Haute;  S.6.;  A.B. 

(Valparaiso  U.). 
Park,  Fbrence  Emeret,  s,  Little  Rock,  Ark.    Maple  Hill  Sm.  'S4-'85. 
Parker,  Beryl,  o,  w,  Madisonville,  Ky.    Carthage  C.  '11-'13. 
Parker,  Delia  Morton,  8,  a,  Wj  sp,  Chicago.    Huntington  Hs.  '04. 
Parmde,  Alma  Marie,  tr,  sp,  Chicago.    McKinley  Hs.  '12. 
Parsley,  Mrs.  Mary  Willie,  «,  London,  Ky.    U.  of  Tennessee  '12-'13. 
Patrick,  Elizabeth  Louise,  «,  Wheaton.    U.  of  Illinois  '07. 
Patterson,  Alma  Estelle,  «,  Arkadelphia,  Ark.    A.B.  (Ouachita  C.)  '13. 
Patton,  Virginia,  o,  w,  Montclair,  N.J.    Froebel  League,  New  York  City,  '13-'14. 
Payne,  Arthur  Frank,  «,  Peoria.    Bradley  Polytechnic  Inst.  '11. 
Payne,  Mary  E.,  «,  Western  Springs.    Unclassified. 
Payton,  Mabelle  Agnes,  a,  w,  sp,  Cherokee,  la.    Iowa  State  Teachers  C.  '00-'04; 

Harvard  U.,  Sunmier  '11. 
Pease,  Gertrude  S.,  s,  Chicago.    Jefferson  Hs.  '93. 
Pederson,  Berthe  J.,  s,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Westport  Hs.  '01. 
Peirson,  Gertrude  Rogers,  s,  Ck>lorado  Springs,  Ck>lo.    Colorado  Teachers  C.  '09. 
Pemberton,  Mae  E.,  s,  Saunemin.    Saunemin  Hs. 
Pendleton,  Gertrude,  s,  Wheeling,  W.Va.    Miami  U. 
Pennington,  Bertha,  s,  Brownsburg,  Ind.    Shortridge  Hs.,  Indianapolis,  '07. 
Penny,  Georgia  Lorena,  s,  Wichita,  Kan.    Jacksonville  Hs. 
Penoyer,  Bess  B.,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Michigan  State  Normal  S.  '09. 
Pentland,  Frances  Helen,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Canton,  HI.,  Hs.  '14. 
Perkins,  Frances  J.,  s,  Laurel,  Miss.    Laurel  Hs.  '12. 
Perry,  Elva  Lee,  s,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs.  '11. 
Perry,  Esther  Rozema,  s,  Chicago.    Wilmington,  IlL,  Hs.  '88. 
Petersen,  Ruth  Katherine,  s.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.    Stout  Inst.  '12. 
Pettibone,  Jessie,  s.  Crown  Point,  Ind.    Crown  Point  Hs.  '03. 
Pettis,  Susan  Josephine,  a,  w,  sp.  West  Concord,  Minn.    State  Nonnal  S., 

Winona,  '13. 
Pfaff,  Diantha  Josephine,  s,  Ashley,  Ohio.    Ashley  Hs.  '12. 
Phelps,  Rolena  A.,  s,  Joplin,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Warrensburg. 
von  Phul,  Kathryn,  s,  Chicago.    Wahiut  Hill  Hs.  '09. 
Pierce,  Marguerite,  s,  Joliet.    Joliet  Township  Hs.  '08. 
Pierce,  Nelle  Ann,  s,  Belmond,  la.    Iowa  State  Teachers  C.  '10. 
Pittman,  Carlotta  Thornton,  s,  Memphis,  Tenn.    U.  of  Tennessee  '08. 
Plath,  Frieda  Alma,  s,  Davenport,  la.    Davenport  Public  S. 
Polacheck,  Neenan,  a,  Chicago.    University  Hs.  '12. 
Pollock,  Alma  lone,  s,  Bemice,  La.    Louisiana  Industrial  Inst.  '12. 
Pomeroy,  Erma  Ruth,  a,  w,  sp,  CHiicago.    Cleveland  Kindergarten  Training  S.  '09. 
Poole,  Alma,  s,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.    Crawfordsville  Hs.  '09. 
Poorbaugh,  Grace  M.,  s,  Goshen,  Ind.    Cioshen  Hs.  '98. 
Pottle,  Tlieodora  Cioldsen,  s,  Chicago.    Lake  View  Hs.  '09. 
Powell,  Eugenie,  s,  Chicago.    Stout  Inst.  '10. 
Powell,  Faith  Kathryn,  s,  Custer,  S.D.    State  Nonnal  S.,  Spearfish,  '05. 
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Powell,  Martha,  «,  Williamsburg,  la.    Iowa  State  Teachers  C,  Summer  '12. 

Powell,  Susie  V.,  «,  Jackson,  Miss.    Whitewater  C;  U.  of  Mississippi. 

Preston,  S.  Abigail,  «,  Davenport,  la.    Davenport  Teachers  Training  S.  '06. 

Price,  Leta,  «,  Helena,  Mont.    LaGrange  C.  '08. 

Price,  Pearl,  «,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Indiana  State  Nonnal  S.  '04. 

Prine,  Mary  E.,  «,  Aurora.    Northwestern  U.  '96-'98. 

Pritchard,  Olwen  Gwendolyn,  «,  Whiting,  Ind.    Whiting  Hs.  '13. 

Pritchett,  Helen  Elizabeth,  <,'  Chicago.    Indianapolis  Nonnal  S.  'OO-'IO. 

Pritchett,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth,  «,  San  Saba,  Tex.    U.  of  Nashville  '95-'97. 

Puckette,  Margaret  Ozelle,  «,  Elkton,  Tenn.    U.  of  the  South  '12. 

Putney,  Emma  Marion,  «,  Missoula,  Mont.    Lewis  Inst.  '10-'12. 

QuiUian,  Anna  Moselle,  8,  Maxeys,  Ga.    Brenau  C.  '09. 

Quinn,  Mary  J.,  «,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Pratt  Inst.  '99--'01;  Adelphi  C.  '12-'13. 

Rabbitt,  Mrs.  Grace  E.,  a,  u;,  Butte,  Mont.    Chicago  Normal  S.  '02. 

Racy,  Amelia  Mary,  tr,  8p,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    St.  Louis  Normal  S. 

Rada,  Rudolph  Charles,  «,  Chicago.    Armour  Inst.  '11-'12;  '13-'14. 

Ragains,  Sarah  Rebekah,  a,  u^,  ap,  Hardensburg,  Ind.    Hardensburg  Hs.  '12. 

Ragon,  Nina,  8,  Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.    Unclassified. 

Raines,  Minnie  Lanier,  8,  Memphis,  Tenn.    KnoxviUe  Hs.  '80. 

Ralls,  Melva  Bradley,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Jackson,  Mich.,  Hs.  '13. 

Ralls,  Wilma  Bradley,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Jackson,  Mich.,  Hs.  '14. 

Rapp,  Ruby,  tr,  Evanston.    A.B.  (Northwestern  U.)  '14. 

Rathbun,  Bertha  McKee,  8,  Chicago.    Armour  Inst,  of  Technology  'd3-'95. 

Rawlings,  Helen  May,  8,  Chicago.    Kansas  State  Normal  S. 

Read,  Everett  Roland,  8,  Galena.    Galena  Hs.  '13. 

Reade,  Anna  R.,  8,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Indianapolis  Normal  S.  '00. 

Reames,  Evelyn  Genevieve,  8,  New  Orleans,  La.    New  Orleans  Nonnal  and 

Training  S.  '92. 
Reams,  Mary  Frances,  8,  New  Orleans,  La.    New  Orleans  Normal  and  Training 

S.  '91. 
Reams,  Lorena,  8,  Salina,  Kan.    Salina  Hs.  '08. 
Reed,  Emma  Luella,  8,  Saluda,  N.C.    Chicago  Training  S.  '12. 
Reed,  Ida,  8,  Newport,  Ky.    U.  of  Cincinnati  '13-'14. 
Reedy,  Mrs.  Ada  May,  8,  New  Haven,  Conn.    A.B.  (Southwestern  U.)  '10. 
Reese,  Pauline,  8,  Pensacola,  Fla.    Peabody  C.  for  Teachers  '88. 
Reeve,  Jessie  Mabel,  ap,  Edwardsport,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Nonnal  S.  '09. 
Regier,  Aaron,  8,  Mount  Lake,  Minn.    A.B.  (Bethel  C.)  '12. 
Reilly,  Mrs.  Caroline  Lynch,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Peru  Hs.  '89. 
Reiser,  Anna  Irene,  8,  Cadillac,  Midi.    Alma  C.  '09-'ll. 
Reynaud,  Obie  A.,  8,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Siunmer  Hs.  '11. 
Reynolds,  May  Marilla,  8,  Fremont,  Neb.    U.  of  Nebraska  '02-'03. 
Rhode,  Ellis  Gray,  8,  Cumberland,  la.    A.B.  (Simpson  C.)  '11. 
Richards,  Laura  Alexander,  8,  Elk  City,  Okla.    North  Texas  Normal  S.  'U; 

U.  of  Oklahoma,  Summer  '12,  13. 
Richardson,  Alberta,  8,  Owensboro,  Ky.    Fisk  U.  '08-'ll. 
Richardson,  Ethel  M.,  8,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 
Richardson,  Mary  M.,  8,  Waurika,  Okla.    Unclassified. 
Richer,  Miriam,  a,  w,  Peru,  Ind.    Iowa  State  C.  '11-13. 
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Rinehart,  Beulah,  s,  Kendallville,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S.  '04r-06;  '0S-'09. 
Ritter,  Edna  Margaret,  «,  Crandon,  Wis.    State  Normal  S.,  Oshkoeh,  '06-'07. 
Roase,  Adeline  Elieabeth,  <,  Austin,  Tex.    Austin  Hs.  '99. 
Roberts,  Clara  Helen,  s,  Dover,  N.H.    Portsmouth  Training  S.  '13. 
Roberts,  Helen  Nellie  Christianna,  «,  Trinidad,  Colo.    State  Normal  S.  '10. 
Roberts,  Margaret  Kathenne,  «,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    U.  of  Wisconsin  '00-' 11; 

U.  of  Minnesota  '12-'14. 
Robinson,  Nathan  John,  w,  Lakeside,  Mich.    Kalamasoo  C. 
Robinson,  Roscoe,  a.  Perry,  Okla.    Muskingum  C.  '06-'07;  Selanow  U.  '07-'ll. 
Robinson,  Ruth  Winslow,  «,  Chicago.    Chicago  Nonnal  S. 
Rockhold,  Nellie  B.,  s,  Nevada,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Kirksville,  '10. 
Rodgers,  Rosetta  Banks,  «,  Charleroi,  Pa.    Washington  Sm. 
Rogers,  Lois,  «,  Zebulon,  Ga.    A.B.  (Wesleyan  C.)  '96. 
Rohan,  Margery  Eulalie,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Fort  Wajrne,  Ind.,  Hs.  '14. 
Rohrbaugh,  Mrs.  Lilian  Hartmann,  sp,  Glenville,  W.Va.    State  Normal  S.  '05. 
Rosenbluth,  Celia,  a,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 

Rosenthal,  Helen  Wachtel,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    U.  of  Cincinnati,  'IS-'IS. 
Ross,  Christine  Ethel,  «,  Dormont,  Pa.    U.  of  Pittsburgh,  '13-'14. 
Rothchild,  Edith,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    McKinley  Hs.  '14. 
Rowan,  Caryl  Willed,  s,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst.  '13. 
Rowe,  Mabel  Edna,  «,  Portland,  Mich.    Valparaiso  U. 
Rudisill,  Zelia  Imogene,  «,  Memphis,  Tenn.    U.  of  Tennessee. 
Runkel,  Lura  Emily,  8,  Superior,  Wis.    North  Dakota  State  Normal  S.,  Milnor, 

'96-'00. 
Russell,  Ethel  Frances,  «,  a,  sp,  Chicago.    Denison  U. 

Russell,  Jeannette  Goltra,  w,  sp,  Jacksonville.    National  Kindergarten  C.  '13~'14. 
Russell,  Susie  Maria,  s,  Chicago.    Wilberforce  C.  '08. 

Ryan,  Frances  L.,  s,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.    State  Normal  S.,  Stevens  Point,  '10. 
Ryan,  Orson,  s,  Midvale,  Utah.    U.  of  Utah. 
Ryder,  Lillian  Mae,  a,  w,  sp,  Manitowoc,  Wis.    Manitowoc  Hs.  '13. 
St.  Clair,  Robert,  s,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Kirksville,  '12. 
Sampson,  Mabel  CoppemoU,  s,  Alamosa,  Colo.    Englewood  Hs.  '91. 
Scharfenstein,  Gladys  Irene,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  CassviUe,  Wis.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

'11-'13. 
Schmidt,  Elsa  Agnes,  s,  Selby,  S.D.    Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  8., 

Aberdeen,  '12-'13. 
Schmidt,  Frances  Eva,  s,  Chicago.    Frances  Shimer  A.  *13-'14. 
Schnoor,  Ema  Marie,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Wendell  PhilUps  Hs.  '11. 
Schoenmann,  Edith  Matilda,  a,  w,  sp,  Plain,  Wis.    Spring  Green  Hs.  '10. 
Schoeppel,  Frederick  Otto,  s,  South  Bend,  Ind.     Indiana  State  Normal  8.; 

TnHmtm.  XJ. 

Schofield,  Eunice  Loraine,  s,  Evanston,  IlL    Missouri  State  Normal  8. 

Scholis,  Ethel  Elisabeth,  s,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst.  '06. 

Schram,  Margaret  Isabel  Ethel,  w,  Chicago.    Lake  View  Hs.  '13. 

Schroeder,  Mary  G.,  sp,  Chicago.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 

Schroeder,  Myra  Elisdbeth,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Calumet  Hs.  '12. 

Schulu,  Hollis  Ward,  s,  Anderson,  Ind.    Manual  Training  Hs.  '13. 

Schuyler,  Clarissa  Hart,  a,  w,  sp,  Clinton,  la.    Simmons  C.  '05. 
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Schwartz,  Nicholas  Edwin,  8,  Baudette,  Minn.    State  Normal  S.,  Winona,  '06. 

Scott,  Alice  Elisabeth,  <,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S.  '07. 

Scott,  AJice  Jean,  a.  South  Bend,  Ind.    State  Normal  S.,  Terre  Haute,  '07. 

Scott,  Ethel  Mavis,  «,  Elgin,  Minn.    Carleton  C.  '11-'13. 

Scott,  Geraldine  Alice,  a.  Oak  Park.    Oak  Park  Hs.  '13. 

Scott,  Mary,  «,  Davenport,  la.    Davenport  Training  S.  '96. 

Scott,  Rosa  Elzira  Wilmetta, «,  Liberty,  Mo.    State  Noimal  S.,  Warrensbuig,  '13. 

Scott,  Sabra  Alice, «,  Marietta,  Ohio.    Marietta  Hs.  '92. 

Scott,  Thomas, «,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.    State  Normal  S.,  Warrensbuig,  '03-'05. 

Scott,  William  Taylor,  «,  Tahlequah,  Okla.    Northeastern  State  Normal  S.  '14. 

Scribner,  Mary  C,  sp,  Chicago.    Louisville  Kindergarten  Training  S. 

Segerman,  Celia,  a,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Seifer,  Irene  Ruth,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago  Heights,  Ind.    Blo<Mn  Township  Hs.  '13. 

Semple,  Katherine,  8,  El  Dorado  Springs,  Mo.    State  Nonnal  S.,  Wairoisbuig, 

'10. 
Severin,  Clara  Victoria,  w,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs.  '14. 
Shands,  Miss  Jonnie  Vauda,  «,  San  Marcos,  Tex.    Dallas  Kindergart^i  Training 

S.'06. 
Sharp,  Augusta  Randolph,  8,  Chicago.    Jersey  City  Normal  S.  '07. 
Sharp,  Earl  Payne,  «,  Morenci,  Ariz.    Columbia  U.  '12. 
Shaul,  Ada  Eleanor,  a,  Wy  8p,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs.  '13. 
Shea,  Ruth  Margaret,  «,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    DePauw  U.  '13. 
fflieklon,  Mrs.  Eliza  B.,  «,  Madison,  Ind.    Hanover  C.  '08. 
Shelper,  Helen  Gordon,  a,  w,  sp,  Goshen,  Ind.    Goshen  Hs.  '13. 
Shepard,  Alice,  «,  Birmingham,  Ala.    Alabama  State  Normal  S.  '96. 
Sheppard,  Mary  Jane,  a,  w,  «p,  Fort  Scott,  Kan.    Fort  Scott  Hs.  '14. 
Sherod,  Bessie  Elizabeth,  «,  Vermilion,  Ohio.    Vermilion  Hs.  '07. 
Shipp,  John  H.,  8,  Francisco,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S.  '12. 
Shirk,  Mrs.  Ellen  Walker,  w,  Chicago.    Worcester,  Mass.,  Hs.  '75. 
Shoemaker,  Rhena  May,  «p,  Waterloo,  Ind.    Western  C.  for  Women  '12-'14. 
Shorrock,  Grace,  «,  Omaha,  Neb.    Omaha  Hs.  '96. 
Shull,  Harry  M.,  «,  Monticello,  Ind.    Indiana  U. 
Siewertsen,  Helene,  «,  South  Bend,  Ind.    South  Bend  Hs.  '99. 
Silverburg,  Thelma  Viola,  a,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs.  '13. 
Simms,  Mary  Georgia, «,  Warrensburg,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Warrensburg,  '(B. 
Simpson,  Susie, «,  Chicago.    State  XJ.  of  Kentucky,  '05-'06. 
Sims,  Fannie  A.,  a,  Chicago.    Armour  Inst,  of  Technology,  '96. 
Sims,  Minnie  Bell,  a,  Jackson,  Miss.    Jim  Hill  S.  '03. 
Sisler,  William  James,  a,  Winnipeg,  Canada.    Manitoba  Normals. '95;  Manitoba 

U.  '98-'00. 
Skidmore,  Beth,  a,  w,  sp,  Oak  Park.    Austin  Hs.  '14. 
Slayton,  Lois  Marie,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs.  '13. 
Sloan,  Mae  Louise,  8p,  Vermilion,  S.D.     U.  of  South  Dakota  '96-'98. 
Sloan,  Maude  Catherine,  a,  Erie,  Pa.    State  Normal  S.,  Erie,  '02. 
Slonaker,  Mary  Blanche,  «,  Moline,  Mo.    McMillan  Hs.  '12. 
Smart,  Wilhelmina  (Mrs.  L.  L.),  ap,  Carrollton,  Mo.    Carrollton  Hs.  '08. 
Smith,  Avis,  a,  a,  w,  spt  Chicago.    Northwestern  U.  '00. 
Smith,  Charles  O.,  a,  Minneapolis,  Kan.    Harper  Nonnal  C.  '93. 
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Smith,  Dora  Beulah,  8,  Liberty,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Warrensburg,  '13. 

Smith,  Frances  Minerva,  «,  Chicago.    Peabody  Teachers  C.  '01. 

Smith,  Harry  Henwood»  a,  w,  St.  Paul,  Minn.    Central  State  Normal  S.  of 

Pennsylvania  '07;  Grove  City  C,  Summer  '12;  Columbia  U.,  Summer  '13. 
Smith,  Helen  M.,  s,  Wichita,  Kan.    Northwestern  Normal  S.  '02. 
Smith,  James  Henry,  <,  a,  Wy  sp,  Chicago.    Illinois  State  Noimal  S.  '07. 
Smith,  J.  Tyler,  «,  Muskogee,  Okla.    U.  of  Kansas  '07-'ll. 
Smith,  J.  Bunyan,  «,  Osona,  Tex.    Howard  Payne  U.;  North  Texas  Normal  S. 
Smith,  Linnie  M.,  s,  Meridian,  Miss.    Meridian  Hs.  '00. 
Smith,  Madeline  Marie,  «,  Mount  Carmel.    Mount  Carmel  Hs.  '12. 
Smith,  Mary  Ruth,  a.  Laurel,  Miss.    Laurel  Hs.  '12. 

Smith,  Melissa  Eugenia, «,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.    North  Texas  Normal  S.  'lO-'ll. 
Smith,  Ophelia  Augustine,  «,  New  Orleans,  La.    Southern  U.  *9S. 
Smith,  Ruby  McCormick,  «,  Chicago.    Pratt  Inst.  '06. 
Smith,  Saloma,  «,  Chicago.    Missouri  State  Normal  S.,  Kirksville,  'OO-'ll. 
Smith,  Stirling  Price,  «,  Grandfiekl,  Okla.    A.M.  (Texas  Christian  U.)  '99; 

S.B.  (Central  C.)  '91. 
Snodgrass,  Cora  E.  L.  9,  Springfield,  Mo.    Missouri  State  Normal  S.  '09. 
Snyder,  Grace  Opal,  9,  Rockford.    Rockford  Hs.  '06. 
Snyder,  Mrs.  Mary  D.,  «,  Greensburg,  Ind.    A.M.  (Moore's  Hill  C.)  '03. 
Sotemon,  Holland  Ward,  «,  a,  Fostoria,  Ohio.    A.B.  (Ohio  Northern  U.)  '99. 
Souder,  M.  Attie,  o,  Rockwell  City,  la.    Pratt  Inst.  '03-'06. 
Spftch,  Marion  Towne,  w,  Chicago.    University  Hs.  '13. 
Sparks,  Emma  Elizabeth,  «,  Roeemond.    Illinois  State  Normal  U.  '13. 
Speaker,  Grace  Greenwood, «,  Williamsport,  Pa.    State  Normal  S.,  Bloomaburg. 
Spencer,  Elisabeth  Merrille,  «,  Chicago.    Racine,  Wis.,  Hs.  '12. 
Sphar,  Sarah  Belle,  «,  Roscoe,  Pa.    Pennsylvania  State  Normal  S.  '94. 
Spohn,  Iris  Helena,  a,  w,  sp,  Elkhart,  Ind.    Wells  C. 
Sprague,  Nahine  Elisabeth,  «p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs.  '13. 
Stacey,  William  Arthur,  «,  Abilene,  Kan.    S.B.  (Campbell  C.)  '87. 
Stapp,  Jaunita,  <,  sp,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs.  '08. 
Starin,  Frances  Alisin,  a,  w,  9p,  Chicago.    Oswego,  N.Y. 
Steele,  Helen  Benedict,  <,  Galesburg.    Knox  C.  '13. 
Stegall,  Avery  Edwards,  «,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.    Benton  Hs. 
Stenhouse,  Evangeline  Elisabeth,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs.  '11. 
Stevens,  Lucie,  «,  a,  w,  sp^  Montour,  la.    Montour  Hs.  '95. 
Stevens,  Marguerite,  o,  Chicago.    Wymore,  Neb.,  Hs.  '10. 
Stewart,  Carrie  Belle,  «,  Greensbiu^,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S.  '01-'04. 
Stewart,  Evelyn  Ann,  «,  «p.  Whiting,  Ind.    Whiting  Hs.  '14. 
Stewart,  Gertrude  Mary  Deane, «,  C^harlottesville,  Va.    Teachers  C,  Howard  U., 

'07. 
Stewart,  Nell  E.,  <,  Pueblo,  Colo.    Pueblo  Hs. 

Stillwell,  Elisabeth  Fumiss,  «,  Birmingham,  Ala.    Birming^iam  Hs.  '08-' 12. 
Stone,  Julia  Madge,  9,  Hays,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Normal  S.  '91-'94. 
Stoney,  Ruth  Frances,  «,  a,  Clinton,  Wis.    State  Normal  S.,  Milwaukee,  '08. 
Storman,  Cornelia,  «,  Lead,  S.D.    South  Dakota  State  Normal  S.  '90. 
Storrs,  Edna  Laura,  a,  tr,  «p,  Kankakee.    Kankakee  Hs.  '12. 
Strahan,  Jenna  Rood,  «,  Denison,  la.    Iowa  State  C.  '08. 
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Strahan,  Oscar  William,  «,  Deniaon,  la.    Drake  U.  '10-'14. 

Strahan,  Willetta  Georgia,  8,  Deniaon,  la.    Coe  C.  '03-'04. 

Strain,  Geneva,  «,  Loganaport,  Ind.    Logansport  Hs.  '03. 

Stratman,  Frederick  E.,  «,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Brooklyn  Training  S.  '96. 

Strickler,  Flora  Belle, «,  Sibley,  la.    Noimal  Art  S.;  Art  Inst.  '0d-'08. 

Strom,  Hazel,  «,  Hobart,  Ind.    Valparaiso  Hs.  '12. 

Strong,  Sue,  «,   Waldo,  Ark.     State  Normal  S.,  Magnolia;  Missouri  State 

Normal  S.,  Springfield. 
Stroud,  Aileen  Patterson, «,  Winslow,  Ark.    Missouri  State  Nonnal  S.,  Waireos- 

burg,  '12. 
Stroud,  Cora,  a,  Island,  Ky.    Western  Kentucky  State  Normal  S.  '09. 
Stuart,  Bertha  Elisabeth,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Austin  Hs.  '14. 
Stuart,  Mary,  a,  tr,  Chicago.    Coe  C.  'lO-'ll;  National  Park  Sm.  '11-'12. 
Steumpel,  Norma  Louise,  a,  w,  «p,  Wauseon,  Ohio.    Wauseon  Hs.  '14. 
Suckow,  Elsie  Louise,  «,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Teachers  C.  '12-*13. 
Sullivan,  Elisabeth  Mary,  <,  Rockford.    State  Normal  S.,  DeKalb,  '03. 
Sullivan,  Margaret,  «,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    U.  of  Pittsburgh  '13. 
Sullivan,  Nell  Marie,  «,  Shelbyville,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S.  '13. 
Surface,  Mrs.  Addie  Maud,  <,  Akron,  Ohio.    Buchtel  A.  '91-94. 
Sutton,  Miles  Dehnar,  s,  Chicago.    Iowa  State  Teachers  C.  '02-'06. 
Suvoong,  Mary  Tse  Nyok,  o,  Shanghai,  China.    Denison  U.  '11-'12;  Wooeter  U. 

'12;  National  Kindergarten  C. '14. 
Swan,  Jane  Ruth,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs.  '12. 
Swanson,  Beulah  Maud,  8,  Muskogee,  Okla.    Hamilton  C.  '09. 
Swanson,  Irma  Elvira,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Schura  Hs.  '14. 
Sweeney,  Loretta  Marie,  «,  Chicago.    McKinley  Hs.  '11. 
Swick,  Mary  Elisabeth,  «,  Baltimore,  Md.    St.  Vincent  Normal  S.  '89. 
Talbot,  John  Edgar,  8,  Giltner,  Neb.    A.B.  (Nebraska  Wesleyan  U.)  '10. 
Tanner,  Mrs.  Elsie  Shields,  «,  Holton,  Kan.    Ottawa  U.  '10-'12. 
Tarble,  Cora  May,  «,  a,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs.  '99. 
Tasker,  Edith,  a,  w,  8p,  Chicago.    Parker  Hs.  '14. 

Taylor,  Avarilla  Meek,  a,  w,  8p,  Centerville,  la.    L.B.  (Allegheny  C.)  '04. 
Taylor,  Bertha  Jane,  «,  Louisville,  Ky.    Louisville  Kindergarten  Nonnal  S.  '04. 
Taylor,  Bessie  Roane,  «,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Tuskegee  Inst.  '06. 
Taylor,  Fanna  Lucretia,  «,  Danville,  Ind.    Central  Normal  C. 
Taylor,  Fannie  Belle,  «,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Michigan  State  Normal  C,  Ypsi- 

lanti,  '96. 
Taylor,  Ida  Lougenia,  a,  w,  8p,  Chicago.    Clinton,  la.,  Hs.  '10. 
Taylor,  Irene  Hume,  a,  to,  «p,  Chicago.    Worcester,  Mass.,  Hs.  '10. 
Taselaar,  Marguerite  Gertrude,  a,  w,  «p.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.    Central  Hs.  '12. 
Teamey,  Orville  Addison,  «,  Galveston,  Tex.    Columbia  U. 
Templeton,  Grace  Benedict,  «,  a,  tr,  8p,  Chicago.    Starrett  S.  for  Girls  '13. 
Terrell,  Marvin  Clayton,  «p.  Pleasant  Garden,  N.C.    Trinity  C.  '10-'12. 
Terrell,  Mary  Lou,  a,  Memphis,  Tenn.    Alabama  State  Normal  S.  '86. 
Thiemann,  Caecilia  Magdaline,  «,  a,  w,  «p,  Reedsburg,  Wis.    State  Normal  S., 

LaCrosse,  '14. 
Thoene,  Christine,  w,  Cedar  Falls,  la.    Iowa  State  Normal  S.  '11. 
Thomas,  Cornelia,  a,  Augusta,  Ga.    Paine  C. 
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Thomas,  Mary  Emma,  8,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Hamilton  C.  '00. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Rose  EUis,  8,  Marlin,  Tex.    Southwest  Texas  Normal  S.  '07. 

Thompson,  Charles  William,  8,  Cheney,  Kan.    S.B.  (Oskaloosa  C.)  '12. 

Thompson,  Clare  C,  «,  Bonner  Springs,  Kan.    Unclassified. 

Thompson,  Earl,  «,  Richfield,  Utah.    U.  of  Utah  Normal  S.  '04. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Luthera  Mills,  «,  Cheney,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Normal  S. 

Thomson,  Helen  Adams,  a,  w,  sp,  Grand  Haven,  Mich.    Grand  Haven  Hs.  '14. 

Thoren,  Edith  Irene,  8,  a,  w,  8Pj  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs.  '13. 

Thomdike,  Edith  Sue,  a,  Dallas,  Tex.    Dallas  Hs.  '04. 

Thornton,  Etta,  «,  Sadorus.    Austin  C.  '97-99;  U.  of  Utah  '04-'05. 

Thornton,  Hortense  R.,  «,  Birmingham,  Ala.    Livingston  A.  '96. 

Thornton,  Sara,  «,  Sadorus.    Illinois  State  Normal  U.  '08. 

Tiegs,  Ernest  Walter,  «,  Lena,  Wis.    Lawrence  C. 

TQton,  Olive,  «,  Danville.    Andrews  Hs. 

Tipton,  Doty,  8,  Itasea,  Tex.    L.B.  (North  Texas  C.)  '02. 

Titus,  Virginia,  a,  10,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst.  '11. 

Todd,  Asia  Elizabeth,  w,  8Pf  Attica,  Ind.    Illinois  Woman's  C.  '10;  Teachers  C, 
Columbia  U.,  '11. 

Todd,  Holland  Dale,  «,  Anderson,  Ind.    Anderson  Hs.  '14. 

Toeller,  Susie,  a,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.    Cedar  Rapids  Hs.  '96. 

Tracy,  Theresa,  «,  Omaha,  Neb.    Creston  Hs. 

Treat,  Alice  Esther,  a,  10,  ap,  Alexandria,  Minn.    Beloit  C.  '12-'14. 

Treon,  Carrie  Alice,  8,  Centerville,  la.    Centerville  Hs. 

Tripp,  Anna,  a,  10,  sp,  Chicago.    St.  Xavier  A.  '13. 

Troughton,  Charlotte  Louise,  8,  Remington,  Va.    State  Normal  S.,  Farmville,  '11. 

Trovinger,  Vanita,  «,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.    Colorado  Springs  Hs.  '02. 

Tuite,  Margaret,  8,  Rockford.    Rockford  C.  '12. 

Tupper,  Hden  Beatrice,  8,  Mishawaka,  Ind.    South  Bend  Normal  S.  '12. 

Turner,  Grace,  «,  Mishawaka,  Ind.    South  Bend  Training  S.  '12. 

Turner,  Mary  Henrietta,  a,  10,  ap,  Kahoka,  Mo.    Kahoka  Hs.  '14. 

Twinem,  J.  Clyde,  ap,  Smnmerfield,  Ohio.    S.B.  (Valparaiso  U.)  '12. 

Twining,  Bessie  Clotilda,  w,  Chicago.    Stout  Inst.  '14. 

Tyrrell,  Glen  Homer,  a,  Riverside.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

UUrich,  Minnie,  a,  Plymouth,  Wis.    U.  of  Wisconsin  '09. 

Ulrey,  Ahrin  L.,  a,  North  Manchester,  Ind.    Indiana  U.  '08-'10;  U.  of  Wis- 
consin '11. 

Van  Bomstein,  Rex,  a,  tr,  «p,  Cobleskill,  N.Y.    Union  C.  '0^'07;  New  York 
State  Normal  S.  'lO-'ll. 

Vanderbergen,  Mrs.  Ethel  Milliman,  a,  ir,  ap,  Chicago.    New  York  State  Normal 

S.,  Geneseo. 
Vandergaw,  Ida,  «,  Oakland,  Cal.    U.  of  California. 
Van  Inwagen,  Ruth,  a,  w,  ap,  Hinsdale.    U.  of  Illinois  '11-12. 
Vansaw,  Ralph  P.,  a.  Colon,  Mich.    Michigan  State  Normal  S. 
VasBar,  Emma  Barker,  a,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

'11-'13. 
Vaughn,  Emma,  a,  Florence,  Ala.    Columbia  U.  '12-'13. 
Vaughn,  Gertrude  L.,  a,  South  Bend,  Ind.    Harvard  C. 
Vaughn,  Sallie  Adeline,  a,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Strother  Hs.  '79. 
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Vermillion,  Bernard,  8,  Anderson,  Ind.    Anderson  Hs.  '14. 

Versteeg,  Geneva  Emma,  «,  Ashton,  S.D.    Dakota  Wesleyan  IT.  '09. 

Vetter,  Ursula  Elisabeth,  a,  w,  ap,  Aberdeen,  S.D.    Northern  Normal  and 

Industrial  S.,  Aberdeen,  '14. 
Vimont,  Charlotte  Clay,  8,  Dee  Moines,  la.    Dee  Moines  Kindogarten  Nonnal 

8.  '92. 
Vogdbang,  Edith,  8,  a,  ir,  ap,  Russell,  Kan.    Russell  Hs.  '97. 
VoUintine,  Grace,  a,  tr,  ap,  Lincoln,  Neb.    Beatrice  Hs.  '99. 
Voesler,  Eleonora  Pauline,  a,  Wheeling,  W.Va.    California  State  Nonnal  S.,  '01. 
Voyles,  Clara  L.,  «,  Salem,  Ind.    Indiana  U. 

Wadden,  Agnes  Ruth,  a,  w,  ap,  Madison,  S.D.    U.  of  Minnesota  '0&-'07. 
Wagner,  Carolyn  Matilda,  u;,  «p,  Bessemer,  Mich.    Bessemer  Hs.  '09. 
Walker,  Bird  A.,  «,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.    Fort  Worth  Kindergarten  C.  '04. 
Walker,  Clara  Stevens,  «,  Danville.    Danville  Hs.  '00. 
Walker,  Emily  Edith,  8,  Richmond,  Ind.    FArlhi^m  C.  '08. 
Walker,  Helen  Adelaide,  «,  Newton,  Mass.    Boston  Cooking  S.  '02. 
Walker,  Ivae,  «,  a,  tr,  «p,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S.  '12-'I3. 
Walker,  Margaret,  8,  Little  Rock,  Ark.    S.B.  (Galloway  C.)  '94. 
Wallace,  Esther  Wiley,  «,  a,  w^  ap,  Chicago.    Lewis  Inst. 
Walters,  Holland  Jacob  Daniel,  a,  Warren,  Ind.    A.B.  (Tri-State  C.)  '04;  Cofam- 

bia  U.  'ia-'14. 
Wand,  Hettye,  «,  Oklahoma,  Okla.    Bethany  C.  '08. 
Warner,  Panqy  Elizabeth,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Troy  Hs.  '05. 
Warren,  Roy  Everet,  a,  Berkeley,  CaL    U.  of  California  '05-'14. 
Washam,  Henrietta,  a,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Woodward  Hs.  '11. 
Washington,  Katharine  Creda,  a,  Kansas  City,  Mo.     Kindergarten  Namsl 

S.  '12. 
Watkins,  Frankie  Beatrice,  a,  Covington,  Ky.    S.B.  (Fisk  U.)  '02. 
Watkins,  May  Alice,  a,  Nashville,  Tenn.    Walden  U.  '76-'79. 
Watters,  Edith  Margaret,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Austin  Hs.  '14. 
Watts,  L.  Reva,  a,  Chicago.    South  Division  Hs.  '91. 
Weaver,  Gilbert  C,  a,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Pennsylvania  State  C. 
Webb,  Gertrude  M.,  a,  McGregor,  la.    Thomas  Normal  Training  S.  '09. 
Webster,  Eva  Estella,  a,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Fisk  U.)  '05. 
Weems,  Edith  Janette,  a,  Morristown,  Tenn.    Morristown  Normal  and  Industdal 

C. 
Wehrs,  Lucile  Amelia,  a,  Milford,  Neb.    State  Nonnal  S.,  Peru,  '09. 
Weidner,  Marion  Lois,  a,  w,  Dolton.    Hyde  Park  Hs.  '14. 
Weisbrod,  Bessie  Dina,  a,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs.  '14. 
Weitaell,  Gertrude,  a,  a,  Chicago.    Ohio  Wedeyan  U.  '11-12. 
Welbom,  Winnie,  a.  Laurel,  Miss.    Blue  Mountain  C.  '02. 
Welch,  Nelle  Maye,  a,  McAlester,  Okla.    Miami  U.  '05-'06. 
WeUs,  George  Kimball,  a,  Joliet.    Lewis  Inst. 
Wells,  Lucy  Buckner,  ap,  Louisiana,  Mo.    Louisiana  Hs.  '10. 
Wells,  Nelle  E.,  a,  Kirksville,  Mo.    State  Nonnal  S.,  KirksviDe,  '13. 
Wertenberger,  Ira  W.,  a.  Pioneer,  Ohio.    Michigan  State  Normal  S.  '10. 
Westcott,  Helen,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    U.  of  Southern  California  'ld-'14. 
Weetcott,  Oma  V.,  a,  Bisbee,  Aria.    State  Normal  S.,  Flagstaff,  '07. 
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Wetton,  Edna  M.,  $t  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs.  40;  Qiicago  A.  of  Fine  Arte 
'12. 

Wettotein,  Bemice  Corrine,  9,  a,  w,  sp,  Trenton,  Mo.    A.B.  (Christian  C.)  '13. 

Wheeler,  Clariasa,  $,  Chicago.    A.B.  (Milton  C.)  '07. 

Whipple,  Charlotte,  «,  Waukegan.    State  Normal  S.,  DeKalb. 

White,  Mrs.  Emma  C^thia,  s,  Birmingham,  Ala.    Clark  U.  '95-'99. 

White,  Isabel  Trumbull,  «,  Streator.    Streator  Township  Hs.  '84. 

Whitehead,  Jane  Byrd,  «,  Woodstock,  N.Y.    Unclassified. 

Whitel^,  Katherine  Klyde,  s,  Greenville,  Ohio.    Michigan  State  Normal  C, 
Ypsilanti,  '04-'05. 

Whiteside,  Mary  Carter,  «,  CoUinsville,  Okla.    Montgomery  Hs.  '01~'05. 

WhitfieM,  Miss  Elli,  «,  Lampasas,  Tex.    A.B.  (Baylor  C.)  '12. 

Whittier,  Harold  Kenneth,  s,  Leominster,  Mass.    Leominster  Hs.  '09;   U.  of 
Maine. 

Wicks,  Lorenso  Clisby,  «,  Fremont,  Neb.    Purdue  U.  '0^'08. 

Wilkin,  Flora  Laurina,  «,  Dallas,  Tex.    Unclassified. 

Wilkins,  Viola  Belle,  «,  Delta,  Miss.    A.B.  (Ohio  Northern  U.)  '93. 

Wilkinson,  Kara  I.,  «,  San  Bemadino,  CaL    Howard  Payne  C.  '88-'93. 

Wmden,  Ruth  Eleanor,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs.  '13. 

Williams,  Ada  Belle,  $,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.    Prairie  View  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  C.  '08. 

WiUiams,  Florence  Elisabeth,  a,  tr,  «p,  Qiicago.    State  Normal  S.,  DeKalb,  '12. 

Williams,  Gwendolyn,  s,  Fairbury.    Fairbury  Hs.  '08. 

Williams,  Mrs.  Lizsie,  «p,  Texarkana,  Ark.    Galloway  C.  '95-'96. 

T^^lliams,  Mary  Catherine,  a,  Bloomington.    B.S.  (Kansas  State  Agricultural  C.) 
'12. 

Williams,  Mary  Louise,  s,  Ardmore,  Okla.    Ardmore  Hs.  '10. 

Williams,  Mrs.  Phi  Smythe,  «,  Bellingham,  Wash.    B.S.  (Maryville  C.)  '99. 

Williams,  Thomas  Edgar,  «,  East  Chicago,  Ind.    Indiana  State  Normal  S.  '07. 

Williams,  Verda  E.,  $,  East  Liberty,  Ohio.    Ohio  Northern  U;  Ohio  State  U. 

Willy,  Dorothy  Elizabeth,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs.  '06. 

Wilson,  Dora  M.,  «,  9p,  Portland,  Mo.    State  Normal  S.,  Springfield,  '10. 

Wilson,  Dorothy  White,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    StevAn  S.  '13. 

Wilson,  Elizabeth  Kissick,  «,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    Michigan  State  Normal  S.  '03. 

Wilson,  Elizabeth  Rosetta,  a,  Coshocton,  Ohio.    Coshocton  Hs. 

Wilson,  Elmer  J.,  «,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.    Michigan  State  Normal  S.  '01. 

Wilson,  Mannie  BeUe,  s,  Midlothian,  Tex.    College  of  Industrial  Arts  '09. 

Wilson,  Mary  Josephine,  s,  Danville,  Ind.    Indiana  U.  '05. 

Wilson,  Mary  Josephine,  a,  Anniston,  Ala.    A.B.  (Oxford  C.)  '93. 

Wilson,  Vem  Othel,  w,  ap,  Edmond,  Okla.    Northwestern  State  Normal  S.  '08. 

Winebrenner,  Harry  Fielding,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Art  Inst. 

Winter,  Linda  Martha,  a,  Norfolk,  Neb.    State  Normal  S.,  Wayne,  '14. 

Withers,  Birdie,  a,  Dallas,  Tex.    C.  of  Industrial  Arts.  '13. 

Wittmer,  Miss  Charles  Dana,  a,  Carmi.    Carmi  Hs.  '09. 

Wolf,  Hazel,  a,  w,  ap,  Corydon,  la.    Drake  U.  '11-13. 

Wolfrum,  Miss  Avery  V.,  a,  Chicago.    Chicago  Teachers  C. 

Wood,  Bina,  a,  10,  ap,  Logan,  la.    Logan  Hs.  '13. 

Wood,  Jordan  Edward,  a,  McMinnville,  Tenn.    Alabama  State  Normal  S.  '99. 
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WoodB,  Ida,  8,  Monmouth,    niinois  State  Nonnal  U. 

Woodson,  Agnes  Lavillian,  «,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.    Texas  Christian  XT. 

Woolfolk,  Lillian  Russell,  a,  Cynthiana,  Ey.    Wilberforce  U.  '13. 

Woolworth,  Clara  Paxzon,  «,  Henderson,  Tex.    Sam  Houston  Nonnal  Inst.,  '95. 

Woolworth,  Elizabeth,  8,  San  Angelo,  Tex.    Peabody  C.  for  Teachers  '99. 

Wright,  B^nioe  Clara,  a,  w,  «p.  Garden  Prairie.    Behridere  Hs.  '12. 

Wright,  Floy  Lauretta,  «,  Quincy.    B.A.  (Missouri  Valley  C.)  '07. 

Wright,  Lillian  Matilda,  «,  Savannah,  Ga.    Georgia  State  Temple  U.  '09. 

Wuille,  Lillian  Jeannette,  «,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Ohio  State  Normal  S.  '11. 

Wyatt,  Agnes,  «,  Fayetteville,  Tenn.    Morgan  Hs.  '09. 

Wyman,  Mildred  Louise,  «,  a,  w,  «p,  Belvidere.    South  Behridere  Hs.  '09. 

Wynn,  Margaret  Ella,  «,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.    B.A.  (Oxford  C.)  '13. 

Wynne,  Mary  Margaret,  «,  Jameson,  Mo.    State  Nonnal  S.,  Kirksville;   U.  of 

Missouri. 
Young,  Fannie  Louise,  «,  Kalamasoo,  Mich.    Western  State  Normal  S.  '12. 
Young,  Jeannie,  a,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs.  '11. 
Young,  Mrs.  Jinmie  H.,  «,  Columbus.    Mary  Sharp  C.  '89-'90. 
Young,  Mabel  Stewart,  a,  Burlington,  la.    Burlington  City  Normal  S.,  '87. 
Young,  Mark  H.,  «,  Bellevue,  Pa.    A.  of  Northern  Washington. 
Young,  Robert  C,  «,  Pwitwater,  Mich.    Olivet  C;  Albion  C. 
Zavitz,  Birdella,  «,  Chicago.    Colorado  Woman's  C. 
Zinmierman,  Norma  Mary,  s,  Davenport,  la.    Davenport  Normal  S.  '08. 
Zinmierman,  Percy  White, «,  a,  10,  sp,  Chicago.    Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

'10. 
Zinn,  Zola  Lowena,  a,  Geneva,  Neb.    Nebraska  State  Normal  S.  '08. 
Zuppann,  Clarence  Albers,  «,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.    Purdue  U.  '02-'05. 

Mbn— 176  WoiOBN— 1,100  ToTAir— 1,276 
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AUflopp,  Harold  Leslie,  a,  Wy  sp,  Pontiac. 

Apple,  Efltelle  Blanche,  a,  w,  ap,  Hammond,  Ind. 

Baboock,  Laura  Ella,  «,  Edg^emere,  L.L,  N.Y.    Oberlin  C* 

Baker,  John  Chester,  sp,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Barton,  Alice  Elizabeth,  a,  tr,  sp,  Kankakee. 

Bell,  Edith  Mae,  a,  w,  ap,  Wandergrift,  Pa. 

Benson,  George  Paschal,  sp,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Benthien,  Elizabeth  Margaret,  w,  sp,  Bellingham,  Mich. 

Biggins,  Katherine  Deborah,  a,  w,  sp,  Bonesteel,  S.D. 

Bottomly,  Eugene  S.,  a,  Lansing,  Kan.    Kansas  State  Teachers  C. 

Brown,  Morris  Vernon,  w,  sp,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Buchan,  Grace  Evelyn,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Burleson,  Frank  Edward,  a,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    XT.  of  Southern  Catifomia. 

Cames,  Helen  Alma,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Clark,  Emma  Abbott,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Cody,  Caryl,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Collier,  Clarence  Calvert,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Confesor,  Tomas,  a,  Iloila,  P.I. 

Crego,  Claribel,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Dake,  Charles  Percy,  sp,  Mason  City,  la. 

Daley,  Roland  Bigelow,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Cornell  U. 

Dodge,  Julia  Voorhees,  s,  Chicago. 

Dodson,  Kasson  Monroe,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Evans,  Helene  Rebecca,  a,  w,  sp,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Bryn  Mawr  C. 

FabeUa,  Vicente,  s,  w,  Philippines.    U.  of  Philippines. 

Fairbrother,  Guy  Frederic,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Gets,  Henry,  a,  w,  sp,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Goodsell,  Nelson  Jesse,  a,  Bedford,  la.    Simpson  C. 

Goodwin,  Willard  Terry,  a,  w,  sp,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gordon,  Ida  May,  a,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Gray,  John  Lincoln,  a,  w,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Gronlund,  Jonas  Erickson,  sp,  Chicago. 

Gutwillig,  Victor  Elmer,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Halperin,  Victor  Hugo,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 

Hill,  Ruby  May,  sp,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Hoffman,  Lynden  Even,  sp,  Harvey.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Houghton,  Helen  Lilian,  a,  Chicago. 

Hupp,  Leo  C,  a,  w,  sp,  Sheridan. 

Iversen,  Andreas,  sp,  Chicago. 

Johns,  Elsie  Belle,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Johnson,  Richard  Albin,  a,  w,  sp,  Greenville. 

Jones,  Gladys  Eliza,  a,  w,  sp,  Attica,  Ind. 

Kellogg,  Ralph  DeWitt,  w,  sp,  Wokjott,  N.J. 
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Knight,  Florence  Gridleyi  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Qiicago. 

Kusama,  Acer  Shiko,  a,  w,  «p,  Naganoken,  Japan. 

Law,  Hugo  Boguslawsky,  a,  w,  Chicago.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 

Low,  Emma  Geneva,  a,  tr,  ap,  Qiicago.    XT.  of  Wisconsin. 

McArdle,  Isabelle  Cecelia,  a,  w,  sp,  Evanston. 

MacLaughlin,  Anna  Wood  Mae,  a,  w,  sp,  Qiicago. 

Massillamani,  Asirvathem  David,  «p,  Madura,  South  India.    Pasumalar  C. 

Michel,  Charles,  Jr.,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago. 

Miller,  Hassel,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Miller,  Orville  D.,  a,  w,  sp,  Polo. 

Morris,  Ernest  James,  a,  10,  sp,  Chicago. 

Murdock,  James  Oliver,  w,  sp,  Jacksonville. 

Palmer,  Merw3m  Murchison,  a,  to,  sp,  Kewanee. 

Plume,  Gifford  Wolters,  a,  ir,  ap,  Chicago. 

Ratcliff,  John  Moses,  tr,  $p,  Greenup. 

Reticker,  Edward,  $,  a,  tr,  «p,  Chicago. 

Rich,  Lester  Henry,  «,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Rosenthal,  Frances  Adaline,  a,  w,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Rubovits,  Arthur  Goodkind,  «,  Chicago. 

Saito,  Eumaji,  $,  Okayama,  Japan. 

Sill,  Esther  Myrtle,  a,  Clinton,  la. 

Soutter,  Charles  Henry,  tr,  sp,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Spalding,  Leown  Marie,  a,  w,  sp,  Qiicago. 

Sparks,  Denton  H.,  a,  w,  sp,  C^cago. 

Stevenson,  Joshua,  Jr.,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago. 

Thomets,  Frank  Michael,  a,  w,  sp,  Stanberry,  Mo.    St.  Mary's  C. 

Tufts,  James  Warren,  w,  sp,  w,  Chicago. 

Ullman,  Carl  William,  s,  a,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Viner,  George  Roswell,  w,  sp,  Mason. 

Weiser,  William  Henricks,  s,  a,  w,  sp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

WiUiston,  Eugenie,  a,  w,  Chicago. 

Winn,  Estelle  Zoe,  sp,  Irving. 

Wise,  Basil  Fred,  sp,  Winfield,  la. 

Yount,  Nina  Vestula,  a,  w,  sp,  Eddy,  Okla. 

Mbn— 48  WoioBN— 29  Totai/— 77 
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Aaron,  Elijah  Mayer,  s,  a,  Qiicago.    Englewood  Hs. 
Ackermann,  George  Emil  Otto,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Austin  Hs. 
Allen,  Benjamin  Ruben,  a,  Chicago.    Tuley  Hs. 
Anderson,  Paul  Richard,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Bowen  Hs. 
Anderson,  Sumner  Bigelow,  a,  w,  sp,  Kewanee.    Kewanee  Hs. 
Angerman,  Virgil  DeWitt,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Mcl^nley  Hs. 
Anglemyer,  Amzy  Floyd,  a,  w,  sp,  Nappanee,  Ind.    Nappanee  Hs. 
Baker,  John  Chester,  a,  w,  Sioux  City,  la.    Sioux  City  Hs. 
Bakke,  Norris  Conroy,  a,  w,  sp.  Sterling,  Colo.    Sterling  Hs. 
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Banks,  Stanley  McBride,  a,  w,  sp,  Compton.    Pawpaw,  111.,  Hs. 

Baas,  Sam  BosBerman,  w,  «p,  Fairbury.    U.  of  IllinoiB. 

Bean,  Donald  Prichett,  a,  tr,  sp,  Bloomington.    Bloom  Hs. 

Beatty,  Raymond  Richard,  a,  Toledo,  Ohio.    Scott  Hb.,  Toledo. 

Becker,  Walter  Henry,  a,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Benson,  George  Paschal,  a,  w,  San  Antonio,  Tex.    San  Antonio  Hs. 

Bernstein,  Hattie,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Berolzheimer,  Leon  Jay,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Bloom  Township  Hs. 

Boal,  William  Stetson,  a,  tr,  «p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Boguslawsky,  Olga,  sp,  Chicago.    West  Side  Hs.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bradford,  Donald  Sidney  Lorens,  a,  w,  sp,  Springfield.    Springfield  Hs. 

Brem,  Nestor  Oxford,  «,  a,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Broomell,  Francis  Johnson,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Austin  Hs. 

Brown,  Anna  Garton,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Brown,  Helen  Alice,  a,  to,  9p,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Brown,  Robert  Emory,  a,  Estacado,  Tex.    Polytechnic  C. 

Bus,  Sievert,  Jr.,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Cohen,  Leon,  a,  w,  «p,  Chicago.    Iowa  State  C. 

Cohn,  Aaron  Henry,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Collier,  Clarence  Calvert,  a,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Creager,  Catherine  Mitchell,  a,  10,  sp,  KendaUville,  Ind.    Frances  Shimer  S. 

Dake,  Charles  Percy,  a,  w,  Mason  City,  la.    Mason  City  Hs. 

Dalenberg,  John  Russell,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Curtis  Hs. 

Day,  Joseph  John,  a,  tr,  ap,  New  Albany,  Ind.    New  Albany  Hs. 

Dobson,  DeWitt  Staoey,  a,  a,  Macomb.    Western  Illinois  State  Normal  S. 

Duggan,  Hulda,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    St.  Xavier  A. 

Edgeworth,  John,  a,  w,  ap,  Kankakee.    Kankakee  Hs. 

Engel,  Benjamin  K.,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Epstein,  Alvin  Nathan,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Hs. 

Etshokin,  Hannah,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    McKinley  Hs. 

Fairbrother,  Guy  Frederic,  a,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

fFrank,  Emanuel,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Tuley  Hs. 

Gendreau,  Byron  Malcolm,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Gendron,  Leon  Pierre,  a,  Toledo,  Ohio.    Notre  Dame  U. 

Goerler,  Ben  Ernest,  a,  w,  ap,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.    Sturgeon  Bay  Hs. 

Goldsmith,  Leo  Mordecai,  a,  w,  ap,  Aurora,  111.    East  Hs.,  Aurora. 

Green,  Carolyn  Marie,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Frances  Shimer  S. 

Gutwillig,  Victor  Elmer,  a,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Hallgren,  Swea  Marie,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Calumet  Hs. 

Hargraves,  Max  Balthis,  a,  w,  ap,  Remington,  Ind.    Remington  Hs. 

Hecht,  Raymond  Jay,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Lake  View  Hs. 

Hertz,  Herman  Maurice,  a,  w,  ap,  Frankfort,  Ind.    Frankfort  Hs. 

Hill,  Hartwell  Challacombe,  a,  w,  ap,  Oklahoma,  Okla.    Oklahoma  City  Hs. 

Hinsberg,  Stanley  Kenneth,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Hops,  Donald  Voorhees,  a,  w,  ap,  Washington.    Lawrenceville  Preparatory  S. 

Huebenthal,  Fred  Bertrain,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs. 
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Hyers,  Mabel  Louise,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Iralson,  Virginia  Janette,  a,  w,  apj  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Jackson,  Louis  Douglas,  a,  w,  Muscatine,  la.    Muscatine  Hs. 

Jacobs,  Jeannette,  a,  to,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Johanigman,  Sterling  Edmund,  a,  w,  9p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Johnson,  John  Oliver,  a,  10,  sp,  Chesterton,  Ind.    Chesterton  Hs. 

Joseph,  Julius,  a.  New  Albany,  Ind.    New  Albany  Hs. 

Katz,  Isadore,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 

Katzin,  Frank,  a,  w,  apy  Chicago.    Marshall  Hs. 

Keen,  Paul  Henry,  «,  to,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Kirby,  Joseph  Cyril,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    South  Bend,  Ind.,  Hs. 

Kirby,  Walter  Monroe,  w^  sp,  Chicago.    South  Bend,  Ind.,  Hs. 

Lambert,  Max  Shipman,  a,  w,  8p,  Chicago.    Parker  Hs. 

Larson,  Birger  EskU,  a,  tv,  sp,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Lassers,  Frances,  a,  Chicago  Heights.    Bloom  Township  Hs. 

Lauren,  Frances  Lucile,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Leefeldt,  Leroy  William,  a,  Chicago.    Oak  Park  Hs. 

Lesch,  Lyndon  Henry,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 

Levin,  Moses  Bernard,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs. 

Lewis,  Cleona,  a,  w,  sp,  Danville.    Danville  Hs. 

Lindemann,  Oscar  Edwin,  a,  w,  sp,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    U.  of  Wisconsin. 

Lipman,  Abo,  sp,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

Loser,  Clarence,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Parker  Ha. 

Lunak,  Milo  Ralph,  a,  Chicago.    Parker  Hs. 

McFarland,  Adrian  Rienzi,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Lane  Technical  Hs. 

McLeod,  Norman  Giessler,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

McManus,  Alice  Madeline,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

McNamara,  John  Ray,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Englewood  Hs. 

MacNeal,  Kenneth,  a,  w,  sp,  Berwyn.    J.  Sterling  Morton  Hs. 

Mahannah,  Edward  Earl,  w,  sp,  Whitewater,  Colo.    U.  of  Colorado. 

Meine,  Frankljm  Julius,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    University  Hs. 

Messner,  Roy  Gilbert,  a,  Rockford.    Rockford  Hs. 

Michael,  Edwin  B.,  a,  w,  sp,  Paducah,  Ky.    Paducah  Hs. 

Michaelis,  Rose  Victoria,  s,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Munger,  Roy  Freeman,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 

Murdock,  James  Oliver,  a,  Jacksonville.    U.  of  Illinois. 

Nagely,  Louisa,  sp,  Chicago.    Chicago  Normal  S. 

Norberg,  Arthur  Edwin,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  8. 

Norhad,  Paul,  w,  Kraisserie,  Turkey.    Anatolio  C. 

North,  Alexander  Frederick,  a,  w,  sp,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    West  Division  Hs. 

Nutter,  Warren  Melville,  a,  Persinger,  W.Va.    State  Normal  S.,  SummeraviDe. 

Olson,  Helen  Roxana,  a,  w,  sp,  Chicago.    Waller  Hs. 

Parker,  Robert  Roy,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Morgan  Park  A. 

Patton,  Clarence  Kelser,  a,  w,  sp,  Omaha,  Neb.    Omaha  Hs. 

Planalp,  Philip  Grant,  w,  sp.  Storm  Lake,  la.    Storm  Lake  Hs. 

Powers,  Dwight  Raymond,  a,  w,  sp.  North  Bend,  Neb.    Boyle's  Business  C. 

Rankin,  Fred  Eugene,  a,  Ottumwa,  la.    Ottumwa  Hs. 

Ratcliff,  John  Moses,  a,  Greenup.    Greenup  Hs. 
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Regent,  Jeannette  Bessie,  a,  Wj  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Reid,  William,  a,  tv,  ap,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Central  Manual  Training  Hs.,  Phila- 
delphia. 
Renfrow,  Clarence  Clinton,  a,  10,  «p,  Nash,  Okla.    Oklahoma  Preparatory  8. 
Ring,  Homer  Willard,  a,  w,  sp,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.    Central  Hs.,  Kalamazoo. 
Robinson,  Marion  Florence,  a,  w,  Oak  Park.    Canandaigua,  N.Y.,  A. 
Rockwell,  Alice,  a,  t^,  9p,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Roelofs,  Richard,  Jr.,  a,  w,  ap,  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.    U.  of  Colorado. 
Rosenbarger,  Maurice  Wiseman,  a,  w,  «p.  New  Albany,  Ind.    New  Albany  Hs. 
Samuels,  Joseph  Louis,  «,  a,  Chicago.    Medill  Hs. 
Schick,  Jennie  Magdalene,  a,  to,  ap,  LaCrosse,  Wis.    LaCrosse  Hs. 
Shellow,  Henry,  a,  u?,  sp,  Chicago.    Lublin,  Russian  Poland,  Hs. 
Shook,  Hugh  Denver,  10,  Tipton,  Ind.    Tipton,  Hs. 
Short,  Norman  Francis,  a,  w,  apy  Chicago.    Notre  Dame  Preparatory  S. 
Sigler,  Irvin  Linn,  a,  10,  Dayton,  Ohio.    Stivers  Manual  Training  S. 
Slifer,  John,  a,  10,  8p,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Soutter,  Charles  Henry,  a.  Cedar  Rapids,  la.    Cedar  Rapids  Hs. 
Stine,  Harry  Charles,  a,  w,  ap,  Freeport.    Freeport  Hs. 
Studness,  Leo  Charles,  a,  Churchs  Ferry,  N.D.    U.  of  North  Dakota. 
Swanson,  Harry  Roland,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Tiefenthal,  Joseph  Arnold,  a,  to.  Forest  Park.    Hopkins,  Mich.,  Hs. 
Torell,  Frank,  apy  Omaha,  Neb.    North  Park  C.  A.,  Chicago. 
Uehling,  Harold  Theodore,  a,  10,  ap,  Uehling,  Neb.    Fremont  Hs. 
Unson,  Salvador,  a,  a,  Pagsanghan,  Laguna,^P.I.    Manila  Hs. 
Viner,  George  Roswell,  a,  a,  Mason.    Mazon  Township  Hs. 
Vogtel,  Harold  Charles,  a,  w,  ap,  New  Ulm,  Minn.    New  Ulm  Hs. 
Volini,  Dominick  Frank,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs. 
Watkins,  Elmer  Leland,  a,  Chicago.    Mitchell,  S.D.,  Hs. 
Weakly,  Floyd  Berkeley,  a,  Shelbyville.    Shelbyville  Hs. 
Webb,  James,  a,  Thornton.    Armour  Inst,  of  Technology. 
Weld,  Willis  Adair,  a,  Chicago.    Hyde  Park  Hs. 
Wetmore,  Orville  Chase,  a,  w,  Chicago.    Culver  Military  A. 
Whedon,  Dorothy  May,  a,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    John  Marshall  Hs. 
Wheeler,  Joseph  Edward,  a,  w,  ap,  New  Ulm,  Minn.    New  Ulm  Hs. 
Williams,  Lucy  Coleman,  a,  w,  ap,  Springfield.    U.  of  Kansas. 
Winefield,  Dorothy  E.,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Winn,  Estelle  2k>e,  a,  a,  w,  Irving.    University  Hs. 
Winn,  Victor  Jay,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    U.  of  Illinois. 
Wolfner,  Edwin  David,  a,  w,  ap,  Chicago.    Wendell  Phillips  Hs. 
Wood,  James  Phelps,  a,  w,  ap,  Logan,  la.    Logan  Hs. 
Yount,  Nina  Vestula,  a,  Eddy,  Okla.    U.  of  Kansas. 

Men— 116  Women— 28  Totai/— 144 
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SUMMARIES  OF  ATTENDANCE 
BT  QUABTEBS  Ain>  FOB  THE  TEAB  1914^16 


I.    THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND 
SCIENCE 


Thb  Gbaduatb  Schools 

SUMMSB 

19U 

AUTUKN 
1914 

WlNTSB 

1915 

Spbiho 
1915 

Total 

H. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

H. 

w. 

T. 

H. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

Oradoate  Schools  of  Arts 
and  Literature 

Ogden  Graduate  School 
of  Science 

471 
892 

418 
U8 

884 
506 

188 
209 

149 

84 

882 
278 

174 
219 

151 
61 

825 
280 

179 
221 

127 
56 

806 

277 

684 
575 

598 
169 

12n 
744 

Total  in  Graduate 

m 

596 

13I9 

892 

218 

6Q5 

898 

212 

6Q5 

400 

188 

583 

2809  782 

1971 

SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE,  1914-15 


Thb  Sbnios  Collbgm 

OF 

SUMMBS 

1914 

1914 

WiNTBB 

1915 

Spuno 
1915 

^  Total 
(Ddtkremt) 
Studbkts 

AND  SOIBHOB 

H. 

W. 

T. 

H. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

H. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

v««                (Arts 

S2S!».<^»<.i    Literature 
Professional  ^g^i^n,^ 

(Arts 

Medical    Literature 

Science 

Law    Literature 

(Science 

(Arts 

DiTinity    Literature.... 
Science 

{SL,.  '  Literature.*.'!.'! 
Forma  ,  science 

16 
68 
41 

'S2 
'i7 

"i 

U 
121 
34 

"i 

1 

'i 

27 

184 

75 

88 

1 
17 

■'i 

"2 
2 

14 
105 

48 

96 

"i 

44 
"2 

"5 

27 
188 
84 

"5 

'8 

1 

41 
298 
82 

idi 

1 
44 

'2 

"8 
6 

U 
115 

47 

'i5 
'46 

"2 

"5 
2 

23 
196 
40 

"6 

84 

811 

87 

98 
'46 

"2 

'ii 

2 

12 
U7 
54 

*8i 

'48 

1 
6 
6 

24 

220 

42 

"s 

'12 

1 

86 
837 
96 

84 
'43 

1 

18 
7 

26 
184 
97 

iso 

'65 

"i 

"8 
10 

» 

842 
72 

■*6 

1 

"8 

1 

64 
526 
169 

135 

1 
65 

"i 

'ie 
u 

(Arts 

16 
82 
75 

11 

128 
85 

27 
205 
110 

14 
152 
149 

27 
190 
41 

41 
842 
190 

11 
162 
144 

28 
202 
43 

84 
864 

187 

18 
166 
141 

24 
282 
46 

87 
886 
187 

26 

aao 

287 

89 
850 

78 

65 

ToUl    Literature 

Science 

610 
815 

Grand  Total 

ir8 

189 

348 

8U 

258 

573 

517 

298 

S8S 

890 

802 

68S 

5S8 

487 

990 

774 
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ARTS,  LITBBATUBB,  AND  SCIBNCB-am(<YiMe<l 


Thh  Jumiob  Collbgbs 

SUMMBB 

1914 

1914 

WlKTBB 
1915 

Spbino 
1915 

TOTAL 
(DZFriRBNT) 

Studbnts 

H. 

W. 

T. 

H. 

w. 

T. 

H. 

W. 

T. 

H. 

w. 

T. 

H. 

W. 

T. 

Junior  College  of  Arts 
(A.B.) 

Junior  College  of 

Literatare(Ph.B).... 

Junior  College  of 

Science  (S.B.) 

10 
78 
70 

16 
76 
28 

26 
149 
98 

22 
299 
245 

84 

842 

67 

66 
641 
802 

22 

200 

218 

27 
815 
52 

49 
584 

270 

21 

258 
204 

26 

278 
50 

47 
586 
254 

82 
887 
809 

48 
451 
81 

15 
888 
890 

Total  in  Junior  Colleges 

2» 

115 

968 

6ee 

4S8 

990 

609 

S94 

908 

488 

K4 

837 

728 

075 

1309 

UNOLABSIFIBD  EtrUDBNTB 

SUMMBB 

1914 

Autumn 
1914 

WiNTBB 
1915 

SPBnra 
1915 

Total 

(Diffbbbnt) 

Studbmts 

H. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

w. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

H. 

W. 

T. 

Totol  Unclasiifled 

students 

282 

814 

546 

89 

59 

96 

87 

52 

89 

29 

88 

67 

389 

892 

674 

COMMBBOB  AND 

Admznibtbation 

SUMMBB 

1914 

AUTUKN 

1914 

1915 

Spbing 
1915 

Total 
(Diffbbbnt) 

H. 

W. 

T. 

H. 

W. 

T. 

H. 

W. 

T. 

H. 

W. 

T. 

H. 

w. 

T. 

Senior 

7 
8 

6 

4 

18 
12 

26 
101 

22 

28 

48 
124 

88 
84 

22 
22 

55 
106 

86 
68 

22 
22 

58 

90 

48 
U5 

29 
28 

77 

Junior 

148 

Total 

15 

10 

»5 

127 

45 

17a 

117 

44 

x6i 

104 

44 

X48 

IM 

57 

no 

ATTENDANCE,  1914-15 


Unxybbsitt  Collbob 

Autumn 
1914 

WiNTBB 
1915 

Spbing 
1915 

Total 

(Diffbbbnt) 

Studbntb 

H. 

W. 

T. 

H. 

W. 

T. 

H. 

W. 

T. 

H. 

W. 

T. 

Graduate  Schools 

48 
10 
19 
96 

82 
69 
85 
479 

125 
79 
1P4 
575 

46 
18 
21 
91 

91 
100 
118 

484 

187 
118 
184 
675 

27 
9 
14 
51 

51 
67 
87 
255 

78 

76 

101 

806 

71 

18 

25 

118 

182 
144 
147 
567 

208 

The  Senior  Colleges 

162 

The  Junior  Colleflres 

172 

Undastifled  students^ ^ . 

675 

Total  in  UniTersitj  College. 

188 

715 

883 

171 

788 

950 

101 

480 

56X 

282 

980 

laifl 
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ABTS,  LITEBATUBE,  AND  SCIEMCE-GoiUifMieil 


Total  Abts, 

LlTBKATDSB,  AVD 

SouiroB 

SUMMBB 

mi 

AUTDIUf 

1914 

WnrrcB 
1915 

SpsniG 
1915 

TOTAI. 

(DiFnaiHT) 
Studbhts 

H. 

w. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

H. 

W. 

T. 

H. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

DnpliofttM 

1436 

1 

1134 

2570 

1 

1007 
2 

1728 
3 

33801544 
5      2 

17583802 
0      8 

1437 
4 

1381 
2 

2818 
6 

3137 
130 

S2S3 

183 

6370 
298 

Net  Totals 

1485 

im 

3569 

160S 

1720 

3335 

/«2^«jJsa94 

148M 

invsiu 

son  dffjo 

6077 

II.    THE  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 


Thb  DxyimTT  School 

SumnBE 
1914* 

AuTUMir 
1914 

Winter 
1915 

SPBDra 
1915 

Total 

(DiFFBRXNT) 

H. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

If. 

W. 

T. 

H. 

W. 

T. 

H. 

W. 

T. 

The  Grad.  DiTinity  School 
The  Unolait.  IHt.  students 
The  Bng.  Theoloffioal  Sem. 

206 
10 
41 

20 
2 

8 

226 
12 
49 

126 

7 

16 

1 

142 

8 

120 
8 

13 

1 

133 
9 

114 
10 

12 
8 

126 
IS 

808 
17 
41 

86 
5 
8 

SS9 
22 
49 

Total  in  Divinity  School 

vn 

SO 

a87 

IM 

17 

150 

139 

U 

143 

£M 

IB 

130 

981 

4» 

4x0 

*Of  the  287  students  registered  in  the  Divinity  School  in  the  Summer  Quarter,  1914, 
94  were  registered  for  one  term  only. 


Thi  Mbdioal  C0CB8B8 

SuMinu 

1914 

Autumn 
1914 

WiNTBB 

1915 

Spbino 
1915 

TOTAL 

Studbnts 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

H. 

W. 

T. 

H. 

w. 

T. 

H. 

W. 

T. 

Qraduate  students 

Junior  College  students .. 
Unolassifled  students . .  ^. 

63 

31 

5 

28 

8 

1 

4 

71 
82 
5 
27 

57 
96 
24 
5 

13 
5 

1 

70 

100 

24 

6 

61 

96 

18 

3 

15 
3 

1 

76 

99 

18 

4 

61 
81 
17 
2 

12 
3 
2 

78 
84 
19 
2 

98 
123 
29 
28 

15 
3 
2 

4 

106 

126 

81 

S2 

Total  in  Medical  Courses 

m 

IB 

135 

IBl 

1» 

aoo 

175 

19 

19» 

m 

17 

178 

US 

U 

997 
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THB  PROFESSIONAL  SCHGOLS-CotUiniied 


Thb  Law  School 

SnmfSB 
19U 

AUTUICN 

1914 

WlNTBB 

1915 

Spring 
1915 

Total 

Studkntb 

H. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

H. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

w. 

T. 

H. 

W. 

T. 

Resident  Graduates 

Third-year  students 

Seeond-year  students .... 
First-year  students 

55 

40 
M 
2 

1 
"2 

56 

40 

66 

2 

58 

63 

87 

2 

1 

s 

2 

59 

66 

89 

2 

57 
63 
67 

1 

2 
2 
8 

59 
65 
90 

1 

2 

85 
62 
86 

1 

*  2 
4 

2 

85 

64 

90 

1 

2 

75 

81 

158 

3 

8 
3 
6 

2 

78 

84 

164 

8 

Total  in  Law  School.... 

1$1 

3 

i«4 

210 

e 

ai6 

90B 

7 

SIS 

lae 

e 

X9» 

319 

22 

391 

The  Ck)LLiEOB  of 
Education 

SUMMSB 

^914 

AUTUKN 

1914 

1915 

Spring 
1915 

Total 

(DlTFBRBNT) 

Studbnts 

H. 

w. 

T. 

H. 

W. 

T. 

H. 

w. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

^ 

W. 

T. 

Total 

Ul 

8*4 

995 

90 

946 

365 

90   9*1 

a67 

90 

940 

ate  TI6 

uoo 

1976 

TOTAL  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 


SUMMBR 

1914 

AUTCICN 

1914 

Winter 
1915 

Spring 
1915 

TOTAL 
(DiFFBRBNT) 

Studknts 

H. 

w. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

H. 

w. 

T. 

M. 

w. 

T. 

M. 

w. 

T. 

Totol  students  registered 
Dujilieates 

691 

4 

890 
2 

1581 
6 

544 
2 

287 

1 

881 
3 

529 
2 

287 
2 

816 

4 

491 
3 

278 
2 

769 
5 

1129 

4 

1185 
2 

2814 
6 

Net  Totols 

«7 

888 

«575 

&49 

996 

8s8 

597 

985 

8xa 

488 

276 

764 

1135 

1188 

aaoS 

III.  TOTAL  UNIVERSITY 


SlWIfKS 

1914 

AoTnuK 
1914 

WiNTKa 

1015 

SrKiN0 

1915 

TtoTAL 

(Diftersjit} 

STtfDRMT* 

M. 

W.    T. 

H,    W, 

T. 

M, 

w. 

T. 

M/ 

w. 

T. 

M, 

W. 

T. 

Total  atajf lentil  roistered 
Dnplioatei. 

Net  TotaJs^. 

2122 
141 

mi 

20^4144 

mi  2006 
224     24 

10^  ism 

4158 

3905 

m 
mi 

am 

4106 

1921 

mi 

17  m 

18 

SSifl 
223 

33sa 

Iia2 

460 

4253 
144 

4JQ9 

604 
7761 
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NUMBER  OP  STUDENTS,  1914-15,  ACCORDING  TO  QUARTERS 
IN  RESIDENCE 


Schools 


One 
Quarter 


Two 
Qnarten 


Three 
Qnarten 


Four 
Quarters 


Three- 

Qoarter 

Basis 


The  Oradoate  Sehoola . . . . 

The  Senior  Odleges 

The  Junior  Gollegee 

Unelassifled  students 

The  Collem  of  Gommeree 

Administration 

UniTersity  College 

The  DiTinitj  School 

The  Courses  in  Medicine . 

The  Law  School 

The  CoUece  of  Education , 

Orand  Total 

Duplicates 

Net  total 

Three^iuarter  basis 


19S8 
S74 
889 
601 

55 
a5S 

250 
91 
U« 

imo 


155 
160 
195 
50 

51 
527 

48 

ao 

29 
55 


S18 

878 


107 
882 
76 
182 
131 
177 


140 
69 
50 
10 


86 
85 
55 

84 


TCflH 
266K 

168X 
801 

285 

262K 
505X 


4581 
166 


1818 

69 


2840 
157 


445 
82 


5889 

801 


4415 


1249 


2188 


418 


5088 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 

OLA88IFIOATIOM  OF  STUDXMTS  WITH  RRFEBKNOB  TO  HIGHBB  DBOBKIB 


Men 

Women 

Tbtal 

Doctors  of  PhilosoDhy  Dursuin«r  special  courses 

24 
287 
896 

15 
147 
600 

80 

484 

1498 

Total 

1209 
71 

762 
182 

1971 

UniTcrsitj  College 

208 

Total 

1280 

804 

2174 

TOTALS  FOR  DIFFERENT  STUDENTS,  1914-15 


Schools  ahd  Coixbob 


Men 


Women 


Total 


The  Graduate  Schools 

The  Senior  Colleges 

The  Junior  Colleges 

Unelassifled  students , 

The  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration 

UniTorsitj  College 

The  DiTinity  School 

The  Courses  in  Medicine 

The  Law  School 

The  College  of  Education 

Grand  total 

Duplicates 

Net  total 


1209 
528 
728 
282 
168 
282 
861 
278 
819 
176 


762 
467 
575 
892 
57 
900 
49 
24 
12 
UOO 


1971 
990 

1808 
674 
220 

1212 
410 
297 
381 

1276 


4266 
604 


4418 
809 


8684 

908 


8672 


4109 


77S1 
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INDEX  OP  NAMES 

1.  This  faidez  indudet  the  names  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  and  of  the  IMyinlty 
School,  the  OfBoers  of  Instruction  and  Administration  in  the  various  Schools  and  Ck>Ueses 
and  In  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  the  Instructors  and  Lecturers  Appointed  for 
the  Summer  Quarter,  Instructors  in  the  University  Extension  Division,  Fellows,  and 
the  Libraries  staff. 

2.  (a)  FCr  OfBoers  of  Instruction  and  Administration,  with  academic  records,  see 
np.  25-69.  (6)  FOr  Administrative  Bodies,  etc.,  see  pp.  70-80.  («)  For  Courses  of 
Listruction,  see  under  the  various  departments. 


Abbott.  Bdith 00.  66.  178 

Abbott.  F.  H. 53.  228 

Abbott.  Ruth 424.485 

Abt,  Leonora 485 

Adams,  H.  S.  -    -    -    -    54.  76,  317,  406 

Albright.  Evelyn  M. 54.  249 

Alexander,  C. 66,  132,  421 

Alexander.  Lilla  M. 485 

Allen,  Abble  L. 485 

Allen.  Bemice 54,  67,  422 

Allen,  P.  S. 41,  288,  250 

Altrocchi,  R. 47,  228 

Ames,  B.  S.     -    -     48,  121.  127,  375,  501 

Anderson.  G. 25.  843.  374 

Anderson.  W.  F. 74 

AngeU.  J.  R.      -    21.  25.  70.  71.  72. 

73.  74.  75,  77.  78.  83.  127.  375,  486 

Angus,  Frances  R. 67 

ArUtt.  AdaH.      .    -    -    -    ~      127.541 
Amett.  T.  -     -    -      2.  21.  64.  74,  75.  343 

Aronberg.L. 286.407,541 

Ashley,  M.L. 501 

Ashmore,  Bdith 485 

Atwater,  R.  T. 61,  211 

Babco<dc,  B.  B. 48,228 

Babcock,  Laura  E. 485 

Baber.  Zonia 41,  421.  500 

Bachmann,  Ethel  A. 68 

Bachmann,  J.  H.  -    -    -    -    -      239,  541 

Bailey.  P. 61.  315.  406 

Balcar.  J.  O. 61,317,406 

Baldwin.  J.  A. 2 

BaUord.  Elizabeth  W. 67 

Barnard.  A.  F. 67 

Barnard,  E.  E.     .....  25.  70.  276 

BarreU,  T.  L. 64 

Barrett.  S.  B. 48.  276.  486 

Barrows.  H.  H. 25.  70.  303 

Bartehnez,  G.  W.      -    -    48,  76,  315.  406 

Bartlett.  A.  C. 2 

Barton.  E.  M. 2 

Barton.  W.  E. 345.375 

Basinger.  H.  R.    -    -    -    -     60.  317. 406 
Baskervill.  Catharine  Q.     -    -    -    -    502 


BaskerviU.  C.  R.       -    -    -     42,  240,  500 

Baushke.  Ruth  J. 67,  428 

Becht.  F.  C.     -    -    -    -     48.  76.  317.  406 
Becker.  W.  C.       ....     61.  310.  406 

Beckwlth.  C.  A. 345,365 

Bedford.  S.  E.  W.     -    -    48,  73,  173,  383 
Beeson.  C.  H.  -    -    -   42.  72.  73.  217.  500 

Beeson.  Mabel  B. -    501 

Bennett.  H. 217,541 

Bensley,  R.  R.  25.  70.  75.  77. 315.  405. 486 

Berry.  Frances  M. 428 

Berry.  G.  R. 500 

Bevan.  A.  C. 61,  295 

Bevan.  A.  D. 40,  76,  405 

Beyle,  H.  C. 152.  541 

Bickham.  M.  H. 79 

Blgelow.  H.  A. 26.  70,  893 

Billings,  F. 26.70,75,405 

Billings,  T.  H.      .......      66 

Bills,  B.F. 66,881 

Bishop,  E.  S. 68 

Black,  Jessie  E. 502 

Blackburn,  F.  A.  -------      42 

Blanchard.  F.  M.      -    -  48,  344.  345.  387 

Bliss.  G.  A. 26.  70.  264 

Blondheim,  D.  S. 66.  228 

Blunt.  Katharine 48.  422 

Boardman.  G.  N. 345.365 

Bobbitt.  J.  F.  -    -     48.  131.  375.  422.  501 

Bolza.  O. 26.  264 

Bonner.  R.  J.  -    -    -   26.  70,  72.  211.  499 

Bov6e.  A.  G. 68 

Boynton,  P.  H.    -    -    -    -21,42.72. 

75,  76.  83.  249.  259 

Bradley.  Ruth 393 

Bramhall.  F.  D. 54.  72.  152 

Breasted.  J.  H.     -    -    26.64.70.77. 

157.  171,  187.  344.  494.  499 
Breckinridge.  Sophonisba  P.  -  21.  49. 

72.  74.  80,  83.  188 

Breslich.  E.  R. 68 

Bretz.  H. 229 

Bretz.  J.  H. 49.  295.  541 

Brigham.  L.  W. 346.390 

Brodle.  D.  M. 199 

Brockett,  Dolores     ......      61 

781 
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Brakaw.  A.  D.     ...    -     40.  295.  501 

Bronson,  F.  M. 501 

BnxdEe.  Harrie  E. 486 

Broomell.  BUyn  O. 486 

Brown.  B.W. 64.383 

Brown.  B.  Y.  L.  -    -    -    40.  76.  328.  406 

Brown.  Raymond  N. 486 

Brown.  R.  L. 61.  286,  406 

Buchanan.  J.  W.  -  -  -  -  310.  407.  641 
Buck.  O.  D.     -     -    -    -       26,  70.  74.  208 

Burget.  O.  E. 61.  317.  406 

Bumliam.  8.  W.  -    -    -    -    -  26.  70.  276 
Burton.  B.  D.  -    -    -     22,  27.  64.  70. 
71,  73.  76.  77,  78, 
83,  100.  343.  485,  400 
Butler,  N.  -    -  22,  27.  70,  71,  74,  75, 

76.  80,  83.  131.  375,  421,  400 

OadweU.  S.  M.  ....  61.286,406 
OaldweU.  G.  T.  -  -  -  -  60.328,406 
Oaklwell,0.  W.   -    -     21.27.70.71. 

73,  74.  80,  322.  421.  400 

Oalhoon,  F.  H.  H. 500 

Oalhoun.  G.  M. 66.211 

Canning,  J.  B. 54.  142 

Oarison.  A.  J.  -    -    -  42.73.76.317.406 

Oarmichael.  R.  D. 66.  264 

Oarr,  H.  A. 40.  127,  501 

Oarr,  W.  L.     .    -    -   66,  67,  68,  423.  502 

Garter,  A.  B. 64,286,406 

Gary,  W.  B. 61,320.406 

Gase.  S.  J. 27.  100.  343,  400 

Gastle.  G.  F. 42.211 

GasUeman,  R.  8. 157.  541 

Ghamberlain.  G.  J.  -  -  27,  70.  322,  400 
GhamberUn,  GeorgU  L.  -  -  64,  76.  400 
Ghamberiin,  R.  T.  -  -  -  40.  205.  403 
GhamberUn,  T.  G.    -    22.  27.  64.  70, 

71,  77,  78.  205.  402 

Ghandler.  G. 28.  70.  216 

Ghapin.  Gatharine  L.  -  -  310.  407,  541 
Gharters.  w.  W.  -    -    -    -     66,  132,  421 

Oherington.  F.  B. 68.  502 

Ohild.  G.  M.  -  -  -  -  42.  76.  310.  405 
Ghristie,  F.  A.      .    -    -    -     66,  344.  360 

Glancy.  W. 343 

Glark.  B. 40,  76.  315,  406 

Glartc.  Gertrude  M. 485 

Glark,  J.  M. 42.  66.  142 

Glaric.  Louise 503 

Glark.  8.  H.  ....  42,78.331,486 
Glark.  W.  B.    -    -     40.  121,  208,  250,  501 

Glark.  ZoUna  E. 68 

GUflord,  O.  G. 66 

Goghlll,  G.  E. 66,  315 

Golbum,  Gora  G.  .  -  -  -  64,  80,  422 
Goleman,  A.    ------  40,  72,  228 

Gonard.  Laetltia  M. 501 

Gook.  W.  W. 28.  70.  303 

Gooke.  G.  B. 206 

Gomwell,  M.  F. 70 


Goulter.  J.  M.       -    -     28,70,75.76. 

77.  78.  70.  322.  400.  400 

Gounts,  G.  S. 132,  541 

Gowles,  H.  G.-    -    -   28,70,73,322.400 

Gragun.  J.  B. 54.  68 

Grane.  Esther 121.541 

Grawford,  J.  F. 66,  121 

Grocker.  W. 43,322.500 

Gross.  T.  P. 43.240 

Growe.  J.  M. 68 

Gurme.  G.  G. -   66.  230 

Gushman.  LUlian  8.  -  -  -  -  -  54.  422 
Gutting.  8.  W.      -  28,  70.  78,  78,  238.  250 

Dana.  Marion  G.      ......    424 

Daniels.  Pearl  M. 121.541 

Dargan.  B.  P. 43.228 

Darrow,  K.  K. 61,  280 

Das,  B.  K. 142.  541 

Davenport.  Harriet  G.  -  -  -  -  -  501 
Dayid.  H.  G.  E.  -    -    -    -     40.  228,  501 

Davis,  Gora  I. 423 

Davis,  G.  8. 344,  345,  875 

Day,  AbbieL. 423 

Demster,A.  J. 61.280 

Denney,  F.  E. 322.541 

Derieux.  J.  B. 280,541 

Des  Jardien,  P. 70 

Dewey,  Kaethe  W.   -----    -    828 

Dewey.  M.H. 230.541 

DeWiU,  Lydia  M. 50,328 

Dick.  G.  F. 328 

Dickerson,  Emma  G.  -  -  -  -  -  68 
Dickerson.  J.  8.  -  -  -  -  2,  21,  64,  343 
Dickinson,  Emma  L.     .....    485 

Dickinscm,  JuUa  L. 485 

Dickson.  L.  E.      ...    28.  70.  264.  400 

Diemer.  H. 66.142 

Dodd.  W.  E.    -    -28.70.78.157.344.360 

Dodd.  W.  F. 43.  152 

Dodson,J.  M.      -    22,40,71,73.76.405 

Donnelley.  T.  B. 2 

Dopp,  Katharine  B.  -----    -    502 

Doraey,  G.  A. 43.  178 

Douglas,  G.M. 64.80 

Downing.  B.  R.    -    -  43,  80.  875.  421.  500 

Dragstadt.  L.  R. 61 

Drake.  Q.  G. 286.  407.  541 

Dresden.  A. 66.264 

Dudgeon.  Frances  L.     .....    485 

Dudgeon,  W.  8. 322,521 

Dudley,  Gertrude  -  50.  72,  74.  75.  332 
Duncan,  G.  8.       ------   54,  142 

Dunne,  J. 54,  142 

Dupler,  A.  W. 322,541 

Eaton,  G.H. 821,541 

Eckerson.  Sophia  H.  -  -  61.  322.  502 
Edgerton,  W.  F.  -    -    -    -    187,  346.  642 
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Eikenberry.  W.  L. 68.  424 

Elsesser,  O.  J.      ....     61.  328.  406 

Enke.  AnaJ. 601 

Eyahs,  E.  O. 508 

Byahs.  H.  F. 600 

Parte.  B. 54,  127 

Parr.  Shirley 61,  157 

Feeney.  Clara  M. 55,  428 

Felsenthal.  B.  B.      ......        2 

Ferson.  B.  B.  - 502 

Field.  J.  A.      -    -    43,  72.  75.  78.  79.  141 

Filbey.  B. 68.  423 

Fink.  B.  B.  ....  328.  407.  542 
Finkelstein.  L.      ....   286.  407.  542 

Fisher.  L.  B. 346.  300 

Fleming.  Martha 43,  422 

Flint,  Edith  F.     ...    -44,72.78.240 

Ford.  8.  T. 343 

Foflter.  G.  B.  -    -    -  20.  70.  186,  344,  375 

Fox,  J.  8.    - 602 

Freeman.  F.  N.    -      50.  78.  127.  132. 

375.  422.  501 

Freeman.  H.  Y. 60,  393 

Freeman.  R.  B.  -  -  -  -  .  - 142, 542 
Freund.  B.  -  -  -  29.  70.  73.  79,  152.  393 
Froflt.  B.  B.     -    -    -     22.  29.  64.  70. 

77.  276.  486.  495 

Fnre,  Mildred 69 

Fuller.  G.  D. 55,  322,  502 

Fultz.  H.  T. 68.  422 

Gaebler,  H.  D. 393.  485 

Gale,  H.  G.      ...     21,  44.  71.  72. 

73.  74.  75.  78.  83.  280 

Garlick.  Elsie  M. 423 

Gates.  E.    ...     50.345.369,390.501 

Geiger.  J.  R. 121.  542 

Gettys.  Oora  M. 485 

Giffln.  Beulah  B. 485 

Gilkey,  O.  W. 343 

Gillet.  H.  O. 64.  68,  421 

Glattfeld.  J.  W.  B.    -    -    -     55.  286.  406 

Glokke.  Else 68 

Goettsch.  O. 50.  72,  74.  238 

GonneUy.  J.  F. 132.542 

Goode.  J.  P. 44,  76.  303 

Goodspeed.  B.  J.  -    -  29.  70,  77.  199. 

259.  344.  494.  499 
Goodspeed,  T.  W.  -  -  -  2.  21.  65.  343 
Gordon.  Margaret  M.  -  -  -  -  -  69 
Gore.  W.  O.  -  50.  121.  127.  132.  375.  422 
Gould.  O.  N.   -    -    -   50.  72.  75.  238.  501 

Grabo.  O.  H. 55.  249.  502 

Graham,  Katharine  ......    502 

Granger.  M.  A. 142,542 

Gray.  Edith  S. 62,  142 

Gray,  W.  8. 55.  132.  422 

Greene.  B.  A.  -  -  40.  343.  344.  374.  500 
Gregory.  H.  E. 142.  542 


Grey,  H.  G. -        2 

Griffith.  D.  D. 249.542 

Gronow,  Anna  T.  8.      .....      69 

Gronow.  H.  B.     ...    50.  72.  239.  501 

Gundersen.  H. 846.391 

Gunsaidus,  P.  W.      .....  40,  344 

Gunsaulus.  Helen  O.     .....      65 

Gurley.  W.  P.  B.       .....   77.  492 

Gumey.  P.  J.  -...--.-      65 

Hagenow,  O.  P. 62.  280 

Hager.  B.  H. 62.  817.  406 

Haines.  W.  S. 40.  76.  405 

Hale,  G.  E. 29 

Hale.  W.  G. 29.  70,  216 

Hall.  A.  B. 501 

Hall.  J.  P.  -  22.  30.  70,  71.  73.  74.  77.  393 

Hall.  R.  B. 286,  407.  542 

HamUton.  O.  W. 296.  542 

Hamilton.  D.  G.  -------        2 

Hamilton.  S.  M. 55,  142 

Hamilton.  W.  H. 50.  142 

Hanke,  M.  T. 286.  407.  542 

Hanna.  Agnes  K.  ...  55.  422.  502 
Hanson.  J.  C.  M.      -     22.  65.  70.  77.  485 

Harding.  A.M. 264.542 

Hardinge.  Margaret  A.  -  -  •  -  -  486 
Hardt,  L.  L.  J.  -  -  -  -  62,  317.  406 
Harkins,  W.  D.    -    -    -    44,  72.  286.  405 

Harper.  8.  N. 51,  187.  501 

Harrington.  E.  L. 280.542 

Harris.  N.  MacL.      -    -    51.  76.  329,  406 

Harris.  Rachel  A. 486 

Hart.  W.  L. 276.  542 

Harvey.  A.  E. 55.  72.  157 

Harvey.  B.  O.  H.      -   44.  73.  76,  315.  405 

Hayes.  J.  W. 55,  127 

Heckman.  W. 2,  21.  65.  343 

Hedenburg.  O.  P.  ...  55.  286,  406 
Heilbrunn.  L.  V.  -  -  -  -  60,  310.  406 
Heinemann.  P.  G.  -  55.  76.  329.  406.  502 
Hektoen.  L.  -  -  30.  70.  75.  77.  328.  405 
Henderson.  Bertha  -----  68.  502 
Henderson.  O.  R.      -  21,  30.  83.  173. 

343.  375.  383 
Henderson.  L.  M.     -    -    -     62.  286.  406 

Henry.  E.  A. 485,503 

Herrick.  O.  J.  -  -  -  30,  70,  75,  315,  405 
Herrick,  R.      .    .    -    .    30,  70.  249,  259 

Hinckley.  T.  B. 68 

Hinton,  B.  W. 30.  70.  393 

mrsch.  B.  P.  -    -    -  55.  76.  328.  406 

Hlrsch.  B.  G. 30.  70,  187 

Hoben.  A. 44.  344.  374 

Hoffer.  D.  L. 62.  332 

Hogan.  P.  A. 393.486 

Holden.  C.  R. 2.343 

HolUster.  Antoinette  -  -  -  -  55. 422 
Holmes.  Harriet  P.  -  -  -  56.  328.  406 
Hosic.  J.  P. 66.  422 
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House.  R.  E. 56.  228 

Howe.  O.  D. 602 

Howland.  G.  C. 44.  76.  258 

Hozie.  R.  F. 44.  76.  141 

Hoyt,  H. 62.  142 

Hoyt.  Mary  L. 486 

Hoyt.  Mary  O. 65 

Hubbart,  H.  C. 157.  542 

Hubble.  B.  P. 276.  542 

Huber.  H.  L. 62.  328.  406 

Hughes.  O.  B. 2 

Hughes.  Helen  8. 240.542 

Hulbert.  J.  R.       -    -    -    51.  70.  240.  501 
Humphrey,  J.  O.  -------        2 

Hunter.  Frances  B.  -    -    -    -  56.  68.  422 

Huntington.  B.  D.    -----    -    424 

Huse.  H.  R. 220 

Hutchinson.  O.  L. 2 

Huth.  Jr..  O.  F. 51.  157 

Hygen.  Dorthea  H. 486 

Hyman.  Ubble  H.    -    -  62.  310.  406.  502 

Iddlngs.  A. 62.  205 

Ingals.  E.  F. 40.  76.  405 

Irons.  E.  B.     ...----   66.  320 

Ishlda.  Y. 62.  280 

lyenaga.  T. 40 

Jacobsen.  K.  T. 486 

Janson.  J.  M. 318.  407.  542 

Jenkins.  Mary  B. 322.  542 

Jenkins.  T.  A.       -    -    -    30,  70.  228.  400 
Jemegan.  M.  W.  51. 132. 157. 375. 422. 501 

Johannsen.  A. 45.  205 

Johnson.  A. 317.  406 

Johnson.  F.      -    ...  31.  343.  360.  374 
Johnson.  F.  W.     -  22. 65. 67. 131. 421. 502 

Johnson.  H.  W. 70 

Johnson.  J.  A.      .......    343 

John8t6n.  Helen 70 

Jones.  B.  8. 127,542 

Jones,  H.  M. 424 

Jones,  W.  D. 56,  303 

Joranson.  B. 62.  157 

Jordan.  B.  O.  -    -  31.  70.  75.  77.  320.  405 

Josselyn.  H.  W. 54.  378 

Joy.  A.  H. 276 

Judd.  O.  H.     -     -    22,  31.  70.  71,  73. 

74.  76.  77,  78,  80,  127. 

131.  375.  421.  486,  400 
Judson,  H.  P.  -    -    -      2,  21,  25,  88, 

152.  343.  303.  405.  421.  400 

Kantor.  J.  R. 121.  542 

Kawaguchi.  U. 344.383 

Keedy.  B.  R. 66.  303 

Keen.  H.  F. 502 

Keeton.  R.  W. 66 

Kern.  Mary  R. 60.422 

Kerr.  W.  C.  D. 220.  542 


Key.  J.  A. 66.  815 

King.  a.  B. 187.  846.  542 

Kingman.  Oordella  .-----      60 

Kinsley.  O. 45.  270 

Kltson.  H.  D. 56.  137 

Kjerstad.  O.  L. 127.542 

Kleiberg.  T. 486 

Klense.  Henrietta  B.  von  -    -    -    -    502 

Knight.  L.  I. 56.  322 

Knott.  T.  A. 51.240.501 

Knox.  Frances  A. 501 

Knox,  J.  K. 206,542 

Koch.  F.  O.     -     -     -    -     51.  76.  317.  406 

Koos.  L.  V. 132.543 

Kopplus.  O. 62.  280.  543 

Komder.  L.  H.     -    -    -    -     62. 815.  407 

Kremer.  O.  B. 60.  303 

Kull.  I.  8. 62.  157 

Kyes.  P. 51.76.315.400 

Lagergren.  Anna  c.  -----    -    486 

Laldman.  O.  S.     -    -    -    -   346.  383.  543 

Lalng.  G.  J.     -     -    31.65.70.77.78.216 

Lally.  Eleanor 60.428 

Lamb.  Eliza 486 

Lamson.K.W. 264.543 

Land.  W.J.  G.  .  .  -  -  45.322.500 
Langley.  Elisabeth  E.  -  -  -  -  56. 424 
Lanier.  Mary  J.   .    -    -    -     56.303,502 

Larew.  GUlle  A. 264.543 

LassaUe.  L.  J. 66.280 

Lathe.  Nama  A. 68.  423 

Lauer.  B. 346.360.543 

Laughlln.  J.  L.     -    -    -    -  81.  70.  73. 141 

Laune.  F.  F. 142.  543 

Lauren.  Anna  E.  -------    486 

Laves.  K. 45.276.500 

Lawrence.  Edith  O. 486 

Leavltt.  F.  M.      -     45.  131.  375.  422.  500 

LeOount.  B.  R. 828 

Lee.  O.J. 56.276 

Lelth.  O.  K. 41.  205 

Lemon.  H.  B. 56.  280 

Llllle.  F.  R.  31.  70.  73.  75.  77.  70.  310.  406 
Llngle.  D.  J.    -    -    -  51.  76.  317,  406.  501 

Link.  J.  K.  K. 322.543 

Linn.  J.  W.      -    -    21.  45.  72.  75.  88.  240 

Lister.  J.  T. 220.643 

Lister.  Laura  D. 220.643 

Little.  Clara  L. 486 

Loeb.  L.  B. 62,280 

Logasa,  Hannah  ...---  68.  486 

Longenecker.  Gertrude 422 

Lovett.  R.  M.-    -    -     21.82.70.71. 

72.  73.  74.  75.  88.  240.  250 
LuckenbUl.  D.  D.  -  -  51.  187.  346.  501 
Luckhardt.  A.  B.       -    -    52.  76.  317.  406 

Lunn.  A.  O. 52.  264 

Lute.  H.  L. 66,  142 

Lyman.  Blanche  M.  -    -    -    -    - 167,  648 
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Lyman,  R.  L.  - 
Lynch.  O.  V.  - 


46.  78.  422.  501 
-    318.407.548 


MacArthur.  J.  W.     -    -    -     60.310.406 

MmcOllntock.  L. 229.543 

MacOlintock.  P. 206.543 

MacOlintock.  W.  D.     32.  70.  80.  240.  250 

McOormick.  H.  P. 2 

McCoy.  H.  N.      -    -   32.  70.  75.  286.  405 
McDoweU.  Mary  B.      -    -     63.  173.  588 

McPayden.  D. 157. 543 

Mac€(regor.  Margaret  .....    486 

Mack.  J.  W. 32.303 

McKenney.  Ella  O. 424 

MacLatchy.  Josephine  H.       -    -  132.  543 
McLaughlin.  A.  C.    -     32.  70.  73,  78. 

79.  80.  157,  344,  369 
McLaughlin.  Katherlne     ....      69 

MacLean.  Annie  N. 502 

MacLelsh.  A. 2 

McLeUan.  R.  D. 423 

McLeod.  A. 296.543 

MacMUlan.  D.  P. 502 

MacMUlan.  W.  D.    .    -    52,  72.  276.  501 

McNeal.  Nancy  H. 56.69 

McPheeters.  O.  A. 121.  543 

Magnuson.  J.  S. 217.  543 

MaUory.  H.  F.      -    -     22.  65.  71.  76,  499 

Manchester.  E.  N. 485 

Manly.  J.  M.  -    -  32.  70.  77,  78.  249.  486 
Mann.  O.  R.    -    .  45.  72.  74,  78.  279,  486 

Manuel.  H.  T. 132 

Marden.  O.  C. 66.  228 

Marks.  E.  Jeannette      .....      69 

Marsh.  O.  A. 343 

Marsh.  Q.  L. 45,  501 

MarshaU.  L.  O.    -    -     21,  32.  70.  71, 

72,  73.  74.  75.  77,  83.  141,  490 

MarshaU.  W. 68.423 

Marthi.  Katharine 57.  422 

Mathews.  A.  P.    -    -   32.  70.  75,  317.  405 
Mathews.  S.    -    -    -    22.33.70.71, 

73,  78,  343.  365 
Matteson.  Emma  B.      .....    423 

Maurer,  S. 63,  317,  407 

Mead.  G.  H.    -    -    -33.70.121,127,375 
Mechem.  F.  R.     ...    33,  70.  393.  538 

Mehl,  M.  O. 67.  321 

Menne.  F.  R. 388 

Merrlam.  O.  E. 33,  70,  152 

Merrlfleld,  F.  -  57,  72.  73.  74,  70.  199.  344 

Merrill.  A.  8. 264.  543 

Merrill.  E.  T.  -    -  33.  70.  78.  70.  216,  486 

Meyer.  J.  J. 52.238.250 

Mlchelson.  A.  A.  -    -     33,70.75.77. 

279.  405,  490 

Mick.  H.  Louise 79 

Miller.  O.  D. 63.  68.  280 

Mfller.  Ehxabeth  E. 60 

Miller.  Elizabeth  W. 422 

Mfller,  Ethelwyn 57,422 


Mfller.  F.J.     -    -    -     21.34,70.72. 

74,  80.  83.  216.  259.  499 

Mfller,  Julia  E. 423 

Mfller,  N. 22,  65,  77,  78 

Mfller,  P.  O. 63,  321 

MflUkan,  R.  A.    34,  70,  72,  75,  77.  80.  270 

Mflls,  Sarah  E. 486 

Minor,  V.  L. 68 

Mlsener.  Geneva -    500 

MltcheU.  Margaret  J. 422 

Mode.  P.  G. 57.  344.  360 

Moffatt.  J.  E. 142.543 

Moncrief ,  J.  W.    -    -    -  46.  344.  369.  501 

MonUaw,  W.  J. 68.  60.  74 

Monsch.  Helen 423 

Moody.  A.M. 328 

Moore,  A.  B. 157.543 

Moore.  A.  W.  -  -  -  34,  70,  76.  78.  121 
Moore.  Glare  J.    .......      69 

Moore.  O.  R. 63.  310.  407 

Moore,  E.  H.  34,  70.  78.  79.  264.  486.  500 

Moore.  E.  J. 67.  280.  502 

Moore.  R.  O. 63,  295 

Moore,  U. 34,  78,  393,  486 

Morgan,  Ruth  B.      ......    486 

Morgan.  SteUa  W.    ......   57.249 

Morse.  Tlrsah  8. 69 

Moulds.  J.  F. 65.  80.  83 

Moulton.  F.  R.     -  35.  70.  73,  76,  276,  500 

Moult<m,  H.  G. 52,  142 

Moulton,  R.  G.    -       35,  70.  258.  499.  500 

Mtinilnger.  K.  F. 67.  239 

MuUlnlx.  R.  D.    -    -    -    -     60. 286.  406 

Munsey.  O.  V.     - 68 

Myers.  G.  W.  -  35.  70.  78.  264.  421,  500 
Myers,  J.  T. 63 

Nachman,  Selma 486 

Nef.  J.  U. 35.  286.  405.  489 

Neff.  T.  L. 52.  228.  501 

Nelson.  B.  G. 52.  68.  75.  331 

Nelson.  R.  B. 63.  211.  502 

Nesmith.  Maude 486 

Newman.  H.  H.    46.  72.  76.  310.  405.  501 

NlcoU.  H.  K. 328 

Nltse.  W.  A.  -  -  35.70.73,78.79.228 
Nod,  A.  O.  von  .  .  -  52,  238.  486,  501 
Nolan,  A.  W. 67,  132.  422 


Obenchaln.  Jeannette  B.    -     63.  315,  407 

Offner,  R. 57,  171 

Ogden,  AhnaV. 68,428 

0*Hara,  F.  H. 68 

Ohlendorf,  Adelaide  E. 486 

OUphant,  H.  E.    -     -    .    .      52.  152.  393 

Osgood.  Edith 69 

Oury.  Marie  L. 68 

Overstreet,  H.  A. 67,  121 

Oztoby,  F.  B. 346 
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Park.  Maria 486 

Park,  B.  B. 41.  ©7.  173 

Parker.  A.  K.  -    -    -    -  41.  344.  309.  600 

Parker.  BdHh 00 

Parker.  F.W. 3.343 

Parker.  Lada  W. 07 

Parker.  N.  8. 157. 643 

Parker.  8. 0.   -    -    -     23.36.70.71. 

74.  131.  376.  421 

Parklntnt.  J.  A. 62.270 

Parmeoter.  O.  B. 67.228 

Parr.  AUce  8. 424 

PaManon,  Sarah  L. 480 

Pajme.  W.  A.  -     21.  06.  71.  72.  73.  74.  83 

Pearee.  Wtnlfkml 00.332 

Peckftefai.  L.  A. -127.643 

PeUett.  Sarah  F. 08.  602 

Perrlne.  CJora  B. 486 

Perry.  L.  D. 423 

Pfeiffer.  Waoda  M. 67.  322 

PhlUlpMm.  P.  H.  -    -    -     -      67.239.602 

Phippa.  O.  P. -      09 

Pleper.  O.  J. 08 

PtotMdl.  K. 30.  70.  228 

PiUatrary.  Mary  B. 480 

Plttioger.  B.  F. 132.643 

Potter.  AUoe  B. 480 

Pound.  B. 41 

Powell.  J.  A. 603 

Powell.  Laona  M. 03.142 

Poyen.  B.  de 03.  280.  407 

PreMX>tt.  H.  W.    -     -  36.  70.  78.  211. 

217.  260.  600 

Preaton.  Bthel --      08 

Preeton.  K. 07,  217 

Price.  I<  M.     ...  80.  70.  78.  187. 

269.  346.  480.  600 
Putnam,  Alice  H. 602 


Baiford.  L.  O.      ...  67.  280.  400.  602 

Balnwater.  O.  B. 03. 173 

Baymond,  Buth -    602 

Bead.  O. 40.74.79.167 

Beed.  D.  B. 40.  74.  332 

Beed.  F.  F. 00.393 

Beed.  W.  G. 07.303 

Beeve,  W.  D. 08 

Beichelt.  J.  A. 343 

Betser,  B. 63.  76.  315.  406 

Beuter.  E.  B. 173.  643 

BeynokU.  Myra 86.  71.  249 

Bioe,  BmilyJ.      -    .    -    .     40.422.601 

Biggs.  L.  K. 318.  407.  544 

Boberts.  W.  A.     ....   280.407.544 
BobertMm.  D.  A.      -    21.  40.  71.  72. 

75.  79.  83.  249 

Bobertion.  H.  O. 211.544 

Bobertaon.  Josephine  O.    .    -    .486.602 

Bobinion.  B.  W. 199,  346 

Boe,  Clara  8. 486 


Bo^era,  F.  T.  -.----    -00,  317 

BoaeowakUJ. 2 

Bugg.  H.  O. 67.132.423 

Biinil.B. 127.544 

Bimyaii.  W.  L. 344.486 

BiMt.OaroU8. 830.544 

Byeraon.  M.  A.    •---•--        2 

Salisbury.  B.  D.  -    -    21.  30.  71.  73. 

77.  78.  83.  296.  303.  480.  493 

8anqwoa.H.  O. 08.09.424 

Sargent.  W.     -   30.71.131.171.375.421 

Satterthwait.  Ella 480 

Sayles.  B.  E. 340.305.544 

Schenk.  F.  W. 398.485 

ScheylU.  F. 30.  71.  157 

Schlesinger.  H.  I.    53.73.77.78,280.400 
Schley.  Bra  O.     -    -    -    -     03.317.407 

Schmidt.  Lydla  M. 08 

Schmit.  Lode  8. 423 

SchoeU.  F.  L. 58.228 

SchorUng.  B. 08 

8chott.J.  E. 280.407.544 

Schrader.  Emma 502 

Schroedel.  T.  H. 07.  289 

SchOtze.  M.     ...    -      30.71.77.228 

ScoU.  A.  P. 58.  157 

ScoU.  A.W. 07.893 

Soott.  H.  F. 08.502 

Scott.  H.M. 63.295 

Soott.  B.  L. 2 

Seeley.  Marguerite 480 

Sellers.  O.  B. 187.  340.  644 

Severn.  H.  H. 602 

Shackelford.  B.  E. 280.544 

Shambaugh.  G.  B.    -    -    -    -    -   58. 315 

Sharp.  P.  O. 07.  121 

Sharpe.  O.  M. 346.390 

Shaw.  J.  B. 07,228 

Shelford.  V.  B. 502 

Shepardson.  F.  W.    -   40.  76.  77.  157.  499 

Sherbum.  G.  W. 58.  249 

Sherer.  Elisabeth 171.644 

Sherman.  Adaline     ......      OO 

Sholty.  Myrtle 09 

Shorey.  P.  .  87.  71.  78.  121.  211.  259.  500 

Simons.  P.  M. 58.  142 

Sinclair.  J.  G. 03.  310.  407 

Slaten.  A.  W. 199.  340 

Slaught.  H.  E..    .    37.  71.  72.  74.  80.  204 

Sloan.  L.H. 64.317.407 

Slye.  Maud 01.328 

SmaU.A.  W.   .    .    .     21.87,71.73. 

74.  78.  83.  173.  375 

Smith,  P. 211.544 

Smith.  P.  A. 2 

Smith.  G.B.    -     87.71.70.344.305.500 

Smith.  H.  A. 345.375 

Smith.  Helen  O.  .-.---.      09 
Smith.  J.  H. 09 
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Smith.  J.  M.  P.  37,  71,  187.  269,  84S,  501 

Smith,  W.  A. a 

Snider,  G.  E. 67,  142 

So»ro8.  T.  Q.  37,  71.  76,  76.  344.  374.  600 

Soper,  Mabel  B. 423 

SorreU,  L.  O. 142.644 

Souder.  W.  H. 64.280 

Sperry.  Paulina 264.644 

Spiker.  O.  O. 229.644 

Spink.  JoMtte  B. 69 

Sprengling.  Martin  ...  63.  187.  346 
Stagg.  A.  A.     .    -  87.  71.  74.  78.  332.  486 

Stapp.  Juanita 424 

Starr.  F.      -    -    -      46.  77,  173.  492.  501 

Steadman.  J.  M. 240.644 

StenhouM.  Bvangeline  ...  -  -  79 
Stephenson.  E.  A.     -    -    -     68.296.602 

Stevens,  D.  H. 68.  249 

Stevens,  H.  O.  -  47,  127.  131.  376.  422 
Stevens.  R.  W.     -    -  66.  76.  78.  344. 

389.  486.  629 

Stewart.  W.  W. 67.  142 

Stickle.  B.  A. 303.644 

StiegUtK.  J.      ...     22.38.66.71. 

76.  77.  80.  286,  406,  600 

Stnes.  Dorothy 332 

StOwell.  Katharine  M. 69 

Stone.  R.  W. 173,  644 

Stoppani.  P. 68,228 

Storm,  Grace  E.  -------      69 

Strong.  R.  K. 64.  286.  407 

Strong.  R.  M. 68 

Sutherland,  G.  F.  -  -  -  318,407.644 
Swain.  Frances  L.  ...---  608 
Swift,  O.H.  ...  -  69,76,316.406 
Swift.  H.H. 2 

Tabor.  AUce  P.    -    -    -    -     68.239,644 

Taft,  L. 41 

Talbert,B.  L. 602 

Talbot.  Marion    -    -    21.38,71,72. 

73.  76.  83.  183.  406.  600 

Tansey.  y.  O. 296,644 

Tapper,  B. 239,644 

TarbeU.  F.  B.  -  38.  71.  73.  77.  78.  171,  211 

Tashiro.  S. 69.  76.  317.  406 

Taylor.  G. 346.383 

Taylor.  Margaret  K.     -    -    -  69.  68.  423 

Taylor.  T.R. 303.644 

Telsberg.  H.  O. 486 

Temple.  Alice 63.  69.  422 

Tenney.  H.  F.      .......      79 

Terry.  B. 38.  71.  167 

Terry.  Ethel  M.  -    -    -  69.  286,  406.  486 

Thomas.  A.  O. 296.644 

Thomas,  J.  B. 343 

Thomas.  W.  I.     -    -  38,  71,  78.  127. 

173,  376.  486 
Thompson,  Helen  B.     .....    486 

Thompson.  J.  W.  -  38.  71.  157.  369.  600 
Tidd.  Charley  O. 183.644 


Tilley.W.  A. 346,369.644 

Titsworth.  Helen  A. 486 

Tolman.A.  H.      -    -   38.71.73.249,269 

Tomlinson,  O.  W. 296, 644 

Torrey,  O.  A. 486 

Tower.  W.  B. 67.  280,  423 

Tower,  W.  L.  -    -    -    -    47.  76.  310.  406 

Tower.  W.  S. 47.  303 

Townseod.  Caroline  I. 428 

Trever.  A.  G. 67.  211 

Trimble,  H.O.  .  .  -  -  64.286.407 
Trowbridge.  A.  C.     -    -    -     67.296.600 

Trozell.  Eleanor -      69 

Tryon.  R.  M.  -  -  -  -  63.  167.  422.  602 
Tufta.  Irene  ---.-.--  79 
Tufts.  J.  H.     -    -    -     38.71.73.79. 

121,  131.  269,  376,  421,  600 

Ullman,  B.  L. 67,  217 

Van  Hoesen.  Gertrude  -    -    -  63.  76.  422 

Vasakas,  A.  A. 346.644 

Virtue.  G.  O. 67.  142 

Yotaw.  C.  W.  -    -    -    -  47.  199.  346.  501 

Walker.  C.  H.  63.  76.  167.  346.  369,  501 
Walker,  H.  H.  ....  67,  346.  369 
Wallace.  Elisabeth  -  21.47.72.83.228 
Wang.  Y.  T.    -.------    602 

Ward,F.  G. 346,376 

Ward.  Mabel 424 

Wardlow.  C.  C. 68.  69 

Warlord,  Mary  E. 69 

Warner,  Pansy  -...---  424 
Warren,  Irene      ...    -     69,423,486 

Waterman.  L. 67.  344 

Waikins,  R.  W.  -  -  -  67,  316.  407,  646 
Watts,  O.E.  -  -  64.316,328,407.646 
Wayman.  Agnes  R.  -----  69.  332 

Weaver.  G.  H. 328 

Webb.  Ethel  G. 69.428 

Webster.  J.  C. 41.  76,  406 

Weigel.  J.  C. 69 

Weiser.  W.  H. 79 

Weller.  S. 39.  77,  296.  492 

WeUs.  G.  F. 67.  132.  422 

Wells.  H.  G.  -  -  22.  39.  71.  76.  328,  406 
WeUs,  M.  M.  -    -    -69.76.310,406,602 

Wheeler,  Eleanor  P.  - 486 

White.  D.S. 217.646 

White.  J.  H. 64.332 

White,  Laura  A. 167,646 

Whitford.  W.  G. 69.  423 

Whitney.  Lois 249.646 

Whitney.  W.T. 280.646 

Whittler.  Amy  R. 423.602 

WUcsynski.  E.  J.       -    -    39.71.264.600 

Wilkins.  Eliza  G. 211,646 

Wilkins.  E.  H.      ....     47.  228.  601 
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WUkins.  J. 346.366.545 

WUkins.  T.  R. 280,546 

WlUdnson.  W.  O. 30,  240 

WiUooz,  G.  B. 345,375 

WiUett,  H.  L.  -    30,  71,  187,  250.  345,  300 
WUlteton,  8.  W.   -    -    30,71.76,77. 

310.  321.  405,  402.  500 

WUlMm.  Elizabeth 240,546 

Wilson.  B.  D. 64.  286.  407 

Wilson.  S.  D. 50.  286.  406 

Wilson.  Vera  M. 60 

Wilson.  W.B. 206.545 

Wischk&mper.  R. 67.  280 

Wolfe.  A.  B. 67,  142 

Wood.  Caroline 423 


Wood.  F.  A.    >    -    -30.71.206.238.500 

Woolston.  H.  B. 67,  ITS 

Wright.  O.  W.      -    -     47,  74.  77,  70, 141 

Wright,  H.  C. 68 

Wygant,  Blsie  A.      -    «    .      69.  424.  50S 

Young.  Josephine  B.      53.  68,  60.  74. 

76.  832.  422 

Young.  J.  R. 60.  132.  428 

Young.  J.  W.  A. 47.  73.  264 


Zaugg.  E.  H.  -  - 
Zimmerman.  P.  W. 
Zuppan.  O.  A. 


-     -    100.346.545 
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Academic  Year 17,  84 

Accredited  Schools.  Definition  of     -  110 
Adamtt    Florence    Jamee,    Prize    in 

ReacUng 90 

Administrative  and  Business  Officers  64 
Administrative  Board.  The  General  71 
Admission  to: 
OoUege  of  Conmierce  and  Adminis- 
tration     --------  480 

College  of  Education  -    -    -    -    .  428 

Oorrespondenoe- Study      Depart- 
ment   ---------  503 

Graduate  Divinity  School  -    -    -  353 

Graduate  Schools  ------  115 

Law  School  --------  896 

Medical  (bourses    ------  410 

Schools  and  Oolleges  of  Arts.  Lit- 
erature, and  Science,  aee  Admis- 
sion to  Junior  and  Senior  Ool- 

University  College 339 

Admission  to  Junior  and  Senior  Col- 
leges: 

Advisorv  Grouping  of  Subjects  for  94 
Description  of  Subjects  Accepted 
for,  with  their  unit  values: 

Astronoxny    -------  105 

Biblical  HistOTy  and  Literature  103 

Biology.  General    -----  106 

Botany 106 

Chemistry     -------  105 

Drawing  --------  106 

BngUsh 101 

French      --------  99 

Geosraphy    -------  105 

Geology    - 106 

German    --------  100 

Greek 97 

History     --------  97 

Home  Economics   and   House- 
hold Art    107 

Latin 98 

Mathematics     -.-..-  103 

Physics 106 

Physiology    -------  106 

Poutical  Economy  -----  96 

Political  Science     .    -    .    -    .  97 

Shop  Work 106 

Spanish 100 

Zoology    -- 106 

From  Secondary  Schools     -    -    -  93 
Methods  of: 

By  Certificate    - 96 

By  Examination     -----  95 

Requirements  -------  93 

Summary  of  Requirements  -    -    -  94 

Time  of  Preparation  -----  95 

Unclassified  Students      -    -    .    -  109 

With  Advanced  Standing    .    .    -  107 

Admission  Units 95 

Advanced  Standing: 

In  College  of  Education      -    -    -  430 

In  the  Colleges 107 

College  Requirements      -    -    -  114 

In  Divinity  School 353 

In  Law  School 396 

In  Medical  Courses 413 

Aesthetics,  Courses  in 127 


Affiliated    Theological    Seminaries. 
Memorandum     of     Agreement 

with 363 

Aid  to  Students: 
Outside  Employment      -    -    -    -      91 

Scholarships      ------     88.  89 

Students'  Fund  Society  -    -    -    -      91 

University  Service     -----      90 

See  alao  under  specific  profes- 
sional schools. 
Alumni  Organizations: 

Alumni  Council -    530 

Association   of    Doctors   of   Phi- 
losophy    --------    532 

College  Alumni  Association  -  -  532 
Divimty  Alumni  Association  -  -  533 
Law  School  Association  -    -    -    -    533 

Local  Alumni  Clubs 531 

American  Chemical  Society    -    -    -    290 
American  Institute  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture, eee  under  University  Ex- 
tension DivlBion. 
American   Journal   of  Semitic   Lan- 
guage* and  Literaturee       .     -     -     523 
American  Journal  of  Sociology      -  175,  523 
American  Journal  of  Theology      -     -     523 
American  Sociological  Society      -    -    175 
Anatomical  Laboratory      .    .    -    -    447 
Anatomy,  Department  of: 

Courses  in--------    316 

Information  concerning  -    -    -    -    315 

Officers  of  Instruction     -    -    -    -    315 

Annual  Regitter    ------      20,  23 

Anthropological  Collection      -    -    -    494 
Anthropology,    eee    Department   of 

Sociology  and  Anthropology. 
Antiquity,  History  of.  Courses  in     -    160 
Arabic.  Courses  in    -----    -     197 

Aramaic,  Courses  in      -----     195 

Art,  History  of.  Courses  in     -    -    -    171 

Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  Schools 

and  Colleges,  eee  under  Junior 

Colleges.  Senior  Colleges,  and 

Graduate  Schools. 

Assistance  to  Students,  eee  Aid  to 

Students 88 

Assistant  Professors  -.--..      47 

Assistants 61 

Associate  Professors  --.-..      41 
Associates  ---------      60 

Associate's  Title.  Requirements  for    112 
Assyrian  Collection  -.---.    495 
Assyrian,  Courses  in      -    -    .    .    .    195 
Astronomical  Club    ------    278 

Astronomical  Observatory      -    -  277, 496 
Astronomy   and   Astrophysics,   De- 
partment of: 
Courses  in--------    278 

Information  concerning  -    -    -    -    276 

Officers  of  Instruction     -    -    -    -    276 

Sequences    --------    277 

Yerkes  Observatory  -----    277 
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A9trophv9ieal  Journal    ....  406,  623 

Athletic  Grounds      - 335 

Athletics  and  Physical  Culture,  •«« 
Department  of   Physical   Cul- 
ture and  Athletics. 
Attendance,  Summaries  of      ...    774 


Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Collection  496 
Bachelors'  Degrees,  Requirements 
for,  <e«  under  spedflc  schools 
and  colleges  and  In  Information 
under  the  specific  departments. 
Bacteriology.  Department  of  Hygiene 
and: 

Courses  in-...-...  830 

Information  concerning  ....  329 

Ofllcers  of  Instruction    ....  329 

Sequences    ........  330 

Barrows  Lectures 361 

Bartlett  Gymnasium,  FranlE  Dickin- 
son         334 

Bar<on  Scholarship    ......  89 

Biblical  and  Palestinian  Collection  -  495 

Bft6h'ea{  Fellowship 347 

Bihlieal  World       .......  523 

Board.  General  Administratire   .    .  71 

Board  and  General  Expenses  ...  86 
Board  of  Reconmiendations  -  80.  84,  530 
Board  of  Trustees: 

Divinity  School 343 

University   ........  2 

Boards: 

College 72 

University 76 

Botanical  Club 823 

Botanical  GaseUe  ......  323.  623 

Botanical  Laboratory    .....  492 

Botany.  Department  of: 

Courses  in..-...--  825 

Information  concerning  ....  322 

OiBcers  of  Instruction     ....  322 

Sequences    .......  324. 326 

Broton  Scholarship    ......  89 

BucknM  Fellowship 120 

Business  Olflcers  .......  64 

Burchard  Divinity  Scholarship    -    >  348 

Calendar.  1916-16 v 

Calendar,  Weekly 20.23 

Cambridge  University  Press.  Publi- 
cations of      .......  624 

Cap  and  gown     .......  19 

Cerde  francais     .......  231 

Certificates: 

Admission  by-----'..  95 

Graphic  Arts 433 

Home  Economics  ......  433 

Kindergarten-Primary    ....  431 

Manual  Arts     .......  433 

Medical 417 

Of  Graduation  in  English  Theo- 
logical Seminary     .....  362 
Supervisors:      ----.-.  434 
Changes  in  Registration     ....  86 

Chapel  Assemblies 19.  112 

Chaplain 9 


Chemical  Laboratory.  Kent    ...    489 
Chemical  Societies    ......    290 

Chemistry.  Department  of: 

Courses  in........    290 

Information  concerning  ...  286. 288 
Olflcers  of  Instruction     -    -    -    -    286 

Sequences    ........    287 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary: 
Faculty  of    ---.-.    ..345 
For  Courses  of  Instruction  nee  the 
several  departments  in  the  Di- 
vinity School. 
Christian  Union: 
Board  of      ........      79 

General  Information  ....  636. 537 

Church  History,  Department  of: 

Courses  in--.-.-..    370 
Information  concerning  ....    369 

Oflioers  of  Instruction     ....    369 

Circulars.  Official      .....     23, 24 

Claeeical  Journal .......    524 

Claeeical  Philology     ......    523 

Classification  of  Courses    ....      18 

Classification     of     Lecturers     and 

Teachers  ........      10 

Clubs,  Departmental,  eee  in  Informa- 
tion under  the  specific  depart- 
ments. 
Colby  Scholarships    ......      89 

College  Boards     .......      72 

College  Credit,  eee  Credit. 
College  of  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration: 
Admission    ........    480 

Attendance,  1914-16.  Summary  of    775 

Board  of 73 

Courses  of  Instruction    ....    481 

Curriculiun  ........    470 

Degrees  and  Tities: 
Conferred      .......    469 

Requirements  *......    4so 

Divisions: 
Commercial  Teaching      ...    474 
Philanthropic  Service  ....    476 

Public  Service 475 

Religious  Service    .....    478 

Secretarial     ......    .472 

Trade  and  Industry    ....    470 

Fees  and  Expenses     .....    481 

General  Statement     .....    469 

Registration     .......769 

Scholarships  and  Other  Aid      -    -    481 
College    of    Education,    eee    under 

School  of  Education. 
College  Work.  Kinds  of     -    -    .    .    Ill 
Colleges   of   Arts.    Literature,   and 
Science,  eee  Junior  Colleges  and 
Senior  Colleges. 
Conmieroe  and  Administration.  Col- 
lege of      469 

Conunerdal     Geography,     Courses 

in 306,307 

Commons.  Lexington  and  University      88 

Comparative  Religion,  Department 

of: 

Courses  in----.-..    186 

Information  concerning  ....    186 

Officer  of  Instruction      ....    I86 

Comparative-Religion  Collection      -    495 

Competitive  Scholarships  ....     89 

Constitutional  History,  Courses  In  -    166 
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Contributions  from  HuU  Botanical 

Laboratory 323 

Convocation    --------  17 

Co-operating  Schools,  Definition  of  -  110 

Coptic,  Courses  in    -----    -  198 

Correspondence-Study  Department, 
•«e  under  University  Extension 
Division. 

Courses,  Classification  of   -    -    -    -  18 

Courses  in  Medicine  and  Preparatory 
to  Medicine: 
Admission  Requirements     -    -  410,  412 

Advanced  Standing 413 

Attendance,  1914-15,  Summary  of  776 

Board  of  Medical  Affairs     -    -    -  75 

Courses  for  Six  Quarters  -  -  -  415 
Certificate  for  entrance  to  Rush 

Medical  CoUege 417 

Courses  of  Instruction    -    -    -    -  419 

Degrees,  Requirements  for  -    -    -  417 

Examinations  ---.--  412,  419 

Expenses      .--.---.  410 

Pees ---  409 

FellowBhips .    -  408 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years. 

Work  of 414 

Graduation.  Requirements  for  -    -  418 
Information  concerning       -    -    -  407 
Intemeships     ---.-..  4O8 
Laboratories,  Equipment,  and  Li- 
braries     --------  408 

Officers  of  Instruction  and  Ad- 
ministration -------  405 

Quarter  System     ------  414 

Registaiition  of  Students     -    -    -  730 

Regulations      -------  410 

Routine  of  Entrance  -----  410 

Scholarships     .-.-..-  408 

Summer  Quarter  ------  414 

Unclassified  Students      -    -    -    -  412 

Courses  of  Instruction  in: 
College  of  Conmierce  and  Admin- 

istraUon 481 

College  of  Education      .    -    -    -  437 

DlvlStv  School 365 

Law  School 399 

Medichie 419 

Schools  and  Colleges  of  Arts,  Liter- 
ature, and  Science  -----  121 

University  College     -----  339 

University  Extenision: 
American   Institute   of   Sacred 

Literature-    ------  5I8 

Correspondence-Study   Depart- 
ment    --------  504 

Credentials  to  Be  Presented  for  Ad- 
mission    --------  85 

Credit: 

For  College  Work      -----  107 

For  Preparatory  Work  -  -  -  -  107 
For  Professional  Work  -  -  -  109, 113 
For  Technical  Work  -    -    -    -  109, 113 

Unit  of 84 

Curriculum  of: 
College  of  Commerce  and  Admin- 
istration --------  470 

College  of  Education      -    -    -    -  437 

DiiiSty  School     - 354 

Law  School 399 

Medical  Courses 419 

Dames  Club    --------  530 

Deans  of  Schools  and  Colleges     10,  21,  22 

Dthat0  Content  Scholarships     -    -    -  90 


fa  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

112,  115,  116 
In  College  of  Commerce  and  Ad- 
ministration   469,  480 

In  Courses  in  Medicine  -    -    -    -    417 

In  Divinity  School     -    -   354,  359,  361 
In  Graduate  Schools  -    -    -    -  115, 119 

In  Law  School  -------    397 
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